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PREACHING  CHRIST. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  nm 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  EMBRT  ABBOT. 

Salsh,  1816. 


CoLottiANs  i.  S8 :  **  Whom  we  preach,  waming  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  the  yerees  immediately  preceding  the  text,  we  find 
the  Apostle  eidargiag  with  his  usual  seal  and  eamest- 
ness  on  a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him  ;  on  the  glo^ 
rious  mysiery  of  God,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  which  had  been  kept  meret  from  ages, 
to  make  the  Gentile  world  partakers,  through  faith,  of 
the  Uesungs  pf  the  long-promised  Messiah.  '<  Christ, 
the  hope  of  gloiy  to  the  Gentiles,"  was  the  theme  on 
which  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to 
expatiate.  Having  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  character, 
he  immediately  adds,  '^Whom  we  preach,  waming 
eveiy  man,  and  teaching  every  man  m  all  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  invites  us  to  eon* 
sider  the  design  and  duties  of  the  Christiim  minisliy; 
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I  have  thought  that  these  words  would  guide  us  to  many 
appropriate  and  useful  reflections.  They  teach  us  what 
the  Apostle  preached  ;  "  We  preach  Christ."  They 
teach  us  the  end  or  object  for  which  he  thus  preached  ; 
**  That  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Following  this  natural  order,  1  shall  first  con- 
sider what  is  intended  by  ^^  preaching  Christ."  I  shall 
then  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  recommend  tlie  end  or 
object  for  which  Christ  is  to  be  preached  ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  niethods  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  discussing  these 
topics,  on  which  a  variety  of  sentiment  is  known  to  ex- 
ist, I  shall  necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the  views 
which  are  cherished  by  particular  classes  of  Christians. 
But  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
construed  into  any  want  of  affection  or  esteem  for  those 
from  whom  I  differ. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  **  preaching  Christ "? 
This  subject  is  the  more  interesting  and  important,,  be- 
cause, I  fear,  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many 
persons  imagine,  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless 
his  name  is  continually  repeated  and  his  character  con- 
tinually kept  in  view.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be 
exposed.  Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in 
making  Christ  perpetually  the  subject  of  discourse,  but 
in  inculcating,  on  his  authority,  the  religion  which  ht 
iaugki.  Jesus  came  to  be  the  light  and  teacher  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  this  subKme  and  benevolent  character  he 
unfoMed  many  truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Father, 
to  his  own  character,  to  the  condition,'  dmiesv  and  pros- 
pects of  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true  happiness 
of  the  human  soul,  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  to 
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die  terms  of  forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
of  everlasting  life.  Now  whenever  we  teach,  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  anj^  doctrine  or  precept  included  in 
this  extensive  system,  we  ^^  preach  Chhst."  When, 
for  instance,  we  inculcate  on  his  authority  tlie  duties  of 
forgiving  enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  hungering 
after  righteousness,  we  ^^ preach  Christ"  as  truly  as 
when  we  describe  his  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  pur* 
pose  and  the  importance  of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  ^^  Christ "  in  the  text  and  in  many  other 
places,  we  are  to  understand  his  religion  rather  than  fab 
person.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  give  the  name  of  a  religious  teacher  to  the  sys- 
tem of  truth  which  he  taught.  We  see  this  continually 
exempIiBed  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  It  is  said 
of  the  Jews,  ^^  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets." 
What  is  meant  by  this  i  that  they  had  Moses  residing 
in  person  among  Uiem  ?  Certainly  not  ;  but  that  they 
had  bis  law,  his  religion.  Jesus  says,  ^^  I  came  not  to 
destroy  the  prophets."  What  did  he  mean  ?  that  be 
bad  not  come  to  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had 
died  ages  before  his  birth  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  only  m* 
'  tended  that  his  doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to 
invalidate,  the  writings  of  these  holy  men.  According 
to  tl)e  same  form  of  speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of 
blasplieroy  against  Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks 
were  construed  into  a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses. 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  a  religion 
was  often  called  by  the  name  of  its  teacher ;  and  con. 
formably  to  this  usage,  when  Paul  says,  ^^  We  preach 
Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him  as  affirming,  that 
be  preached  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  duties- 
which  Christ  taught,  whether  they  related  to  Jesus  him 
self,  or  to  any  other  subject. 
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But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  thb  point 
tiian  any  which  I  have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostleS)*  James  says,  '^  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  m  tlie  syn- 
agogue every  Sabbath-day«"  Here  we  find  the  Apos- 
tle declaring,  that  in  every  city  there  were  men  who 
freached  Moses ;  and  we  are  told  m  what  this  preach- 
ing consisted  ;  ^'  Moses  b  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day."  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
services  of  the  synagogue,  can  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  character  and  offices  of  Moses  were  the  themes 
of  the  Jewish  teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they 
preached  notliing  else*  It  was  their  custom  to  read  the 
books  of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  conmients  upon 
obscure  or  important  passages.  In  many  {Murto  of  these 
books  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have 
whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  tlie  rites 
of  cleansing  from  the  leprosy.  But,  according  to  James, 
when  these  portions  were  read  and  explained,  Moses 
was  preached  ;  not  because  his  character  was  the  sub- 
ject, but  becatise  the  instructions  contained  in  these 
chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
name  of  the  teacher  was  given  to  his  doctrine.  This 
form  of  speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  all  nations 
have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  day,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear,  that  Locke,  or  Newton, 
or  some  other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  published, 
or  taught ;  not  that  his  personal  character  and  history  are 
made  public,  but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the  same 
way,  Christ  is  preached,  published,  proclaimed  when  his 
TOtructions  are   delivered,  although  these   mstructions 

•  Acta  XT.  21. 
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may  rebte  to  other  topics  beside  his  own  offices  and 
charactef. 

I  hope  1  shall  not  be  misunderstood  b  the  remarks 
which  i  have  now  made.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  would 
exclude  from  the  pulpit,  discotu'ses  on  the  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  bim- 
setf,  are  among  die  most  important  wbicfa  the  Gospel 
reveak.  The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to 
die  worM,'  are  so  important  and  so  tender  ;  the  concent 
which  he  has  expressed  in  human  salvation,  so  strong 
and  disinterested  ;  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  unmortal 
life  wbich  he  brings,  so  undeserved  and  unbounded  ;  his 
character  is  such  a  union  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur ; 
his  example  is  at  once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive  ;  the 
events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  sufferings,  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and 
jodge,  are  so  strengthening  to  faidi,  hope,  and  charity, 
that  his  ministers  should  dwell  on  his  name  with  afTec-* 
tionate  veneration,  and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to 
the  gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind. 

But,  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist 
on  the  life,  the  character,  the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching 
Christ  only  when  diese  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine 
himself  to  these,  he  will  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  preach  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  tlie  whole 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  this  religion  is  of  vast  extent. 
It  regards  man  in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
die  present  state  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is,  to 
instruct  and  quicken  us  to  ctddvate  an  enlarged  virtue 
10  cultivate  our  whole  intellectual   and   moral  nature. 
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it  collects  and  offers  motives  to  piety  from  the  past  and 
from  the  future,  from  heaven  and  hell,  from  nature  and 
experience,  from  human  example,  and  from  the  imiiable 
excellences  of  God,  from  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  us.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evangelical  teachers,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested  himself 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  instructions.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as 
far  as  our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit,  all  the  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  motives,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  IS  not  mtended  by  tliese  remarks,  that  all  the 
instructions  of  Christ  are  of  equal  importance,  and 
that  all  are  to  be  urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeai. 
Some  undoubtedly  are  of  greater  moment  and  of  more 
universal  application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a 
sound  and  candid  mind,  will  be  very  cautious  lest  he  as- 
sign so  high  a  rank  to  a  few  doctrines,  that  the  rest  will 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  almost  fade 
from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labor  to  give 
enlarged  and  harmonious  views  of  all  the  principles  oi 
Christianity,  recollecting  that  each  receives  support  from 
the  rest,  and  that  no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert  its 
proper  influence,  if  swelled  into  disproportioned  impor- 
tance, or  detached  from  the  truths  which  ought  to  mod- 
ify and  restrain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  show, 
that  preaching  Chrbt  does  not  imply  tliat  the  offices 
and  character  of  Christ  ^re  to  be  made  perpetually  the 
subjects  of  discourse.  Where  iliis  idea  prevails,  it  too 
often  happens  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  ver}'  partial- 
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ej  preached.  A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end. 
Many  delightful  and  ennobling  views  of  Christiaiiity  are 
seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties  of  the  Gospel 
receive  but  a  cursory  attention.  Rehgion  is  thought  to 
consist  in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  a  few  affecting  ideas  ;  whilst  the 
only  acceptable  rehgion,  which  consists  in  Uving  ^^  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world,"  seems  to 
be  Luidei-valued  as  quite  an  inferior  attainment.  Where 
tliis  mistake  prevails,  we  too  often  discover  a  censorious 
spirit  among  hearers,  who  pronounce  with  confidence 
on  tliis  and  another  minister,  that  they  do  not  preach 
Christ,  because  their  discourses  do  not  turn  on  a  few 
topics  in  relation  to  the  Saviour,  which  are  thought  to 
contain  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Very  often  the  la- 
bors of  a  pious  and  upright  minister  are  defeated  by  this 
prejudice  ;  nor  must  he  wonder,  if  he  find  himself  de- 
cried, as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  by  those  whose  want 
of  education  or  capacity  confines  them  to  the  narrowest 
views  of  the  Christian  system.  —  May  1  be  permitted, 
with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Christian  min- 
isters not  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit  of  censure 
anaong  private  Cliristians.  There  is  no  lesson  which  we 
can  teach  our  hearers  more  easily,  tlian  to  tliink  con- 
teni))tuously  and  to  speak  bitterly  of  other  classes  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teachers.  Let  us 
never  forget,  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the 
full  import  of  tliat  phrase.  None  of  us  can  hope  that 
we  give  a  complete  representation  of  tlie  religion  of  our 
^*^Iaster ;  that  we  exhibit  every  doctrine  without  defect 
or  without  excess,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  in  its  just 
connexions.  We  of  necessity  communicate  a  portion 
of  our  own  weakness  and  darkness  to  the  rehgion  which 
VOL.   in.  2 
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we  dispense.  The  degree  of  imperfection  indeed  dif* 
fers  in  diiferent  teachers  ;  but  none  are  free  from  tiie 
tiniversal  fraihy,  and  none  are  authorized  to  take  the 
seat  of  judgment,  and,  on  the  ground  of  imagined  errors, 
to  deny  to  otiiers,  whose  lives  are  as  spotless  as  their 
own,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  ieai'n  and  to  teach  tlie 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is^  intended  by 
preaching  Christ,  I  proceed  to  consider,  secondly,  for 
what  end  Cliiist  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach  Christ, 
says  the  Aposde,  ^^  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man,  that  we  may  present  every  man  pei-feci  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
or  a  perfect  Christian.  From  the  passage  we  derive  a 
most  important  sentiment,  confirmed  by  the  whole  New 
Testament,  dmt  the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrines 
tuid  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  exalt  the  cliaracter, 
to  promote  eminent  purity  of  heart  and  life,  to  make 
men  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  For 
what  end  then  is  Christianity  to  be  preached  ?  The 
answer  is  plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make  6ery 
partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number  of  a  sect ;  not  to 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  fear,  or  to  heat  it  with  fever- 
ish rapture  ;  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies  of  life, 
to  a  superficial  goodness,  which  will  secure  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  All  diese  effects  fall  infinitely  short 
of  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  should 
preach,  that  we  may  make  men  perfect  Christians ; 
perfect,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  the  world, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in  heart 
and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  in  the  great  and 
iu  the  common  concerns  of  life.     Here  is  the  purpose 
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uf  Christian  preaching.  In  tliis,  as  ia  a  common  cen« 
Ire,  all  the  truths  of  die  Gospel  meet ;  to  tlib  tliey  ail 
conspire  ;  and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on  salvation, 
any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid  and  excitement  to  the  per- 
feeting  of  our  nature* 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be  reminded 
of  this  great  end  of  his  office^  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low  attain- 
ments himself,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments 
in  others.  He  ought  never  to  forget  the  great  distinc- 
tion and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  —  that  it  is  designed  to 
perfect  human  nature^  All  the  precepts  of  tins  divine 
s}'stem  are  marked  by  a  sublime  character.  It  demands 
that  our  piety  be'  fervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded, 
and  our  thirst  for  righteousness  strong  and  insatiable. 
It  enjoins  a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is  posi- 
tively .prescribed,  but  which  is  prodigal  of  service  to 
God  and  to  mankind.  The- Gospel  enjoins  inflexible 
integrity,  fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  despises  pain 
and  tramples  pleasure  under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty, 
and  an  independence  of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can  deter 
and  no  example  seduce  from  asserting  truth  and  adher- 
ing to  tlie  cause  which  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  tliis  hardness  and  intrepidity  of  sold- 
iers of  the  cross,  the  Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  niild- 
esTand  meekest  virtues  ;  a  sympathy  which  mehs  over 
others'  woes ;  a  disinterestedness  which  finds  pleasure 
b  toils,  and  labors  for  others'  good  ;  a  humility  which 
feves  to  bless  tmseen,  and  forgets  itself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  noblest  deeds.  To  this  perfection  of 
social  duty,  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety 
which  refers  every  event  to  the  providence  of  God,  and 
every  action  to  his  will ;  a  love  which  counts  no  service 
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hard,  and  a  penitence  which  esteems  no  judgmeot  se- 
vere ;  a  gratitude  which  offers  praise  even  in  adversity  ; 
a  holy  trust  unbroken  by  protracted  suffering,  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  tleath.  In  one  word,  it  enjoinS)  that, 
loving  and  confiding  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spot- 
less character,  his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of  our  own. 
Such  is  the  sublimity  of  character  wliich  the  Gospel 
demands,  and  such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching 
should  ever  be  directed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this'  end  of  preaching,  because  it  is 
too  often  forgotten,  and  because  a  stronger  conviction 
of  it  will  give  new  force  and  elevation  to  our  instruc- 
tions. We  need  to  feel  more  deeply,  that  we  are  in* 
trusted  with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble 
human  nature  ;  which  recognises  in  man  the  cqiaciiieb 
of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  excellent ;  and  which 
offers  every  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister  should  often  recol* 
lect,  that  man,  though  propense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers 
and  faculties  wliich  may  be  exalted  and  refined  to  an- 
gelic glory  ;  that  he  is  called  by  the  Gospel  to  prepare 
for  the  community  of  angels  ;  that  he  is  formed  for 
ujilimited  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
and  felicity.  He  should  often  recollect,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united  with  the 
divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  heav- 
en. Familiarized  to  these  generous  conceptions,  the 
Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faithfully  unfolds  to  men 
their  guilt  and  danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capaci- 
ties of  greatness  ;  should  reveal  the  splendor  of  that 
destiny  to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ ;  sliouki 
labor  to  awaken  within  tliem  aspirations  after  a  nobler 
cliaracter  and  a  higher  existence,  and  to  inflame  them 
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wUh  die  love  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which 
Jesus  came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  bunian  soul.  In 
this  way  be  will  prove  that  he  understands  the  true 
and  great  design  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  the  perfection  of  the  human  char- 
acter. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  our  preaching,  is,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
men.  It  does  not  l»%athe  a  sufficiently  generous  spirit. 
It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of  hu- 
man nature ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which  under 
judicious  excitement  is  indeed  of  great  and  utidoubted 
use,  but  which,  as  -every  parent  knows,  when  habitually 
awakened,  is  always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break 
the  spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  character,  and  to 
chill  the  best  affections.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the 
limited  influence  of  Christianity,  is,  that,  as  it  is  too 
often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to  form  an -abject,  ser- 
irile  character,  rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true 
greatness  and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more 
habitually  regarded  as  a  system,  whose  great  design  it  is 
to  infuse  honorable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  energy,  an 
ii^emious  love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven, 
its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and  its  influence 
more  extensive,  more  happy,  more  accordant  with  its 
great  end,  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  dius  considered  the  end  of  Christian 
preac^img,  1  now  come  to,ofl!er,  in  the  third  place,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it ; 
ind  here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety 
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f>r  topics^  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  principal 
importance.  That  the  Gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may 
exert  the  moat  powerful  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
human  character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  ooca  to  the 
understandii^  and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preaohed 
as  to  be  (irmly  believed  and  deeply  felt.  —  To  secure 
to  Christianity  this  firm  belief,  I  have  only  ttrae  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  should  be  preached  in  a  rational  manner. 
By  this  I  mean,  that  a  Chcistian  minister  should  beware 
of  offering  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  are  re* 
pugnant  to  any  clear  discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates 
of  conscience.  This  admonition  is  founded  upon  the 
very  obvious  principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God  must 
be  adapted  to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he 
has  conferred  on  man  ;  that  God  can  never  contradict 
in  his  Word  what  he  has  himself  written  on  the  human 
heart,  or  beaches  in  his  works  and  providence.  Every 
man  who  reads  the  Bible  knows,  that,  like  other  books, 
it  ha3  many  passages  which  admit  a  variety  of  interpre* 
tations.  Human  language  does  not  admit  entire  pre- 
cision. It  has  often  been  observed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  most  familiar  sentences  owe  their  perspicuity, 
not  so  much  to  the  definiteness  of  the  language,  as  to 
an  almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind,  which  selects 
from  a  variety  of  meanings  that  which  each  word  de- 
mands, and  assign^  such  limits  to  every  phrase  as  the 
intention  of  the  speaker,  his  character  and  rituation, 
require.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to 
which  all  writings  are  exposed,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Soript^res  were  written  in  a  distant  age,  in  a  foreign 
(anguine,  by  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sys- 
lematic  arrangem^ols  o(  modem  times,  and  who,  al« 
though  inspired,  were  left  to  communicate  di^ir  tbou^ita 
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ID  tbe  Style  most  natural  or  habitual.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of  interpretatioDS  ?  Now, 
we  owe  k  to  a  book,  which  records,  as  we  believe, 
revdations  from  Hearen,  and  wbich  is  plainly  designed 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the.  race,  to  favor  those 
explications  of  obscure  passages,  which  are  seen  to  har- 
monize widi  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  conscience.  All 
those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel,  niMch  strike  the 
mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a  righteous  government 
of  the  universe,  which  require  of  man  what  is  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any  clear  con- 
vietioa  which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot  be 
viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him,  who,  revering 
Christifiiiity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meamng  of  Scripture  is  always  to  be  followed,  no  mattei 
where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  tbe  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  in  remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and  such  as 
farther  ioquiry  compels  us  to  abandon.  I  answer,  too, 
that  dl  sects  of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to 
agree,  in  frequently  forsaking  die  literal  sense,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  its  ineongroity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There 
is,  in  feet,  no  book  in  the  world,  which  requires  us  more 
frequentfy  to  restrain  unlimited  expres3ions^  to  qualify 
the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the 
state  and  eastoms  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age,  than  the 
New  Teslaoieiit.  No  book  is  written  in  a  more  popbiar, 
figurative,  «Bd  animated  style,  the  very  style  which  re- 
quires tbe  most  constant  eitercise  of  judgment  in  the 
reader.  The  Scriptures  are  not  a  fiigid  digest  of  Chris- 
tiuiity,  as  if  ibis  religion  were  a  mere  code  of  civil  laws- 
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They  give  us  the  Gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of  its 
preachers.  The  language  is  not  that  of  logicians,  not 
the  language  of  retired  and  inanimate  speculation,  but 
of  affection,  of  zeal,  of  roen  who  burned  to  convey 
deep  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In  under* 
standing  such  writers,  moral  feeling  is  often  a  better 
guide  than  a,  servile  adherence  to  the  literal  and  most 
obvious  meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the  spirit  giveth  life. 
Almost  any  system  may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament 
by  a  commentator,  who,  forgetting  the  general  scope  of 
Christianity  and  the  lessons  of  nature  and  experience, 
shall  impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  signification 
which  is  first  offered  to  the  mind.  The  Christian  minis* 
ter  should  avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Divine 
Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning  and  criticism,  and  also  of 
the  aids  of  reason  and  conscience.  Those  interpreta- 
tions of  difficult  passages,  which  approre' themselves  to 
his  clear  and  established  conceptions  of  rectitude,  and 
to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections,  he  should  regard 
with  a  favorable  eye  ;  whilst  those  of  an  opposite  char* 
acter  should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust. 

I  have  said,  that  this  rational  method  of  preaching 
Christianity  is  important,  if  we  would  secure  a  firm  be- 
lief to  Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be  recon- 
ciled to  an  unreasonable  religion  ;  and  terror,  that  pas- 
sion which  more  than  any  other  unsettles  the  intellect, 
may  silence  eveiy  objection  to  the  most  contradictory 
and  degrading  principles.  But  in  general  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience  cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  in* 
credulity  mingl^^  with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  con* 
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Iradicts  tlie  liigliesi  principles  of  our  nature.  Particu- 
larly tiie  most  inieiligeut  |)art  of  the  community,  wlio 
will  dltimaiely  govern  public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and 
disbelieve  the  unreasonable  system,  which,  perhaps,  they 
fijid  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  ;  and  will  either  convert 
it  into  an  instixiinent  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favorable  mo- 
meat  for  casting  off  .its  restraints  and  levelling  its  institu- 
tions with  tlie  dust.  Thus  im|>ortant  is  it  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  recommended  to  the  understandings 
of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  recommended  to  the  heart. 
Christianity  should  be  so  preached,  as  to  interest  the 
affections,  to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and 
love,  gratitude  and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  ob* 
serving  the  pernicious  'effects  of  violent  and  exclusive 
appeals  to  the  passions,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite 
error,  which  has  rendered  the  labors  of  tlieir  lives  al- 
most wholly  uufruitful.  They  have  addressed  men  as 
mere  creatures  of  intellect ;  they  have  forgotten,  that 
afiection  is  as  essential  to  our  nature  as  thought,  that 
action  requires  motive,  that  the  union  of  reason  and 
sensibility  is  tlie  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  without 
moral  feehng  tiicre  can  be  no  }>trenglh  of  moral  purpose. 
They  have  preached  ingeniously,  and  the  hearer  has  pro- 
nounced the  teaching  true.  But  the  truth,  coldly  im- 
parted, and  coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as  fast  us 
beard  ;  no  energy  of  will  has  been  awakened ;  no  resist- 
ance to  habit  and  passion  been  called  forth  ;  perhaps  not 
a  niomenuiry  purpose  of  self-iinproveineut  has  glanced 
through  the  mind.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun  warms,  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  enlightens  ;  and,  unless  religious  truth  b<* 
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addressed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  affections,  unless 
it  kindles  whilst  it  guides,  it  is  a  useless  splendor  ;  it 
leaves  the  heart  barren  ;  it  produces  no  fruits  of  godli- 
ness. Let  the  Christian  minister,  then,  pi-each  the  Gos- 
pel witli  earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart  warmed 
by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of  himself,  not  seeking 
applause,  but  solicitous  for  the  happiuess  of  mankiud, 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake  to  the  solem- 
nities of  eternity,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  worth 
of  the  human  soul,  with  tlie  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the  misery  and  ruin 
int6  which  it  will  be  plunged  by  irreligion  and  vice. 
Let  him  preach,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  convince  and 
awaken  ;  not  to  excite  a  momentary  interest,  but  a  deep 
and  lasting  seriousness  ;  not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of 
the  preacher,  but  of  tliemselves,  of  their  own  characters 
and  future  condition.  Let  him  labor,  by  delineating 
with  unafiected  ardor  the  happiness  of  virtue,  by  setting 
forth  religion  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  by  displaying 
the  paternal  character  of  God,*  and  the  love  of  Christ 
which  was  stronger  than  death,  by  unfolding  the  purity 
and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  to 
the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and  by  persuasion,  by  en- 
treaty, by  appeals  to  the  best  sentiments  of  human  nature, 
by  sp(3aking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  immortality  ;  let 
him  labor,  by  these  methods,  to  touch  and  to  soften  his 
hearers,  to  draw  them  to  God  and  duty,  to  awaken  gratir 
tude  and  love,  a  sublime  hope  and  a  generous  desire  of 
exahed  goodness.  And  let  him  also  labor,  by  solemn 
warning,  by  teaching  men  their  responsibility,  by  setting 
oefore  sinners  the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  showing 
them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretchedness  wrought  by 
moral  evil  in  the  soul,  and  by  pointing  them  to  approach* 
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lug  deadi,  and  the  retributioDs  of  the  future  world  ;  let 
him  labor,  by  these  means,  (o  reach  the  consciences  of 
those  whom  higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  tlie  world] v«  to  cut  off  every  false  hope, 
and  to  persuade  the  sinner,  uy  a  salutary  terror,  to  return 
to  Grod,  and  to  seek,  with  a'  new  earnestness,  virtue, 
glory,  ana  eternal  life. 
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NOTE 

ON  TUB  FIRST  HEAD  OP  THE  PRECEDING  DJfHK>IJKflR 

The  error  which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of 
"preaching  Christ,"  may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to 
what  appears  to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  two  fii*st 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian^  In  these 
chapters,  Paul  says,  that  he  "-determined  to  know  noth- 
ing among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,"  and  speaks  once  and  again  of  **. preaching 
Christ  crucified,"  &c.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  particular  point  on 
which  preaching  should  chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have 
his  authority  for  censuring  a  discourse  which  does  not  re- 
late immediately  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  especially 
to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think  that  a  little 
attention  to  the  circumstalices  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the 
Corinthians  will  show  us,  that  Paul  referred  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  generally,  as  the  subject  of  his  preaching, 
and  not  to  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinth,  being  the  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
wa«  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks.  These  Jews, 
as  Paul  tells  us,  **  wanted  a  sign,"  just  as  the  Pharisees 
in  the  time  of  Christ  demanded  **a  sign  from  heaven  " 
That  is,  they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be  marked 
out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent  from  heaven,  or  by  some 
glorious  appearance  from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward 
majesty  which  should  be  a  pledge  of  his  breaking  the 
Roman    yoke,   and   raising  Judea  to  the  empire  of  the 
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world.  They  wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Mesaiiah. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  a  speculative 
people,  wanted  tvisdom^  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
could  hear  nothing  patiently  but  the  subtile  disputations 
and  studied  harangues  with  which  they  were  amused  by 
those  who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Corinth,  when  Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought  with 
him  aa  account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an  acute 
philosopher,  he  would  have  been  received  with  eagerness. 
But  none  were  desirous  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission,  not  by  subtil- 
ties  of  eloquence,  but  by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of 
Grod«  and  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious  cross. 
Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek,  deter- 
min^d  to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of 
any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy  ;  but  to  know  and 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  c^nd  to  exhibit  him  in  a  light  which 
Judaiiim  and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as  crucified 
for  the  recovery  of  m^n  from  error,  sin,  and  condemna- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  resolved  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without  softening  its 
moat  offensive  feature,  the  cross  of  its  author,  or  without 
borrowing  any  thing  from  Moses  or  from  any  Gentile 
philosopher,  to  give  currency  to  his  doctrines.  This  is 
the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 

We  must  pot  iiAagine,  when  we  read  these  chapters, 
that  Corinth  was  a  city  of  professing  Christians  ;  that 
among  these  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and  that 
Paul  intended  to  specify  the  topic  ,on  which  ministers 
should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist.  This,  I  fear,  is  the 
common  impression  under  which  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  read  ;  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  No  contro- 
versy of  this  kind  existed  ;  and  Paul,  in  these  chapters, 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one  pan 
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of  the  Gospel  in  preference  to  others,  but  intended  to 
recommend  the  whole  Gospel,  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philoso- 
phy. The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  required 
that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to  secure  their  fidelity 
to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in 
the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions  ;  living  in  the  midst  of 
Jews  and  Heathens  ;  hearing  perpetually,  from  one 
class,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  prince, 
and  that  without  submission  to  the  law  of  Moses,  no  one 
could  partake  his  blessings  ;  and  hearing,  from  the  other, 
perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another  philosopher,  and 
perpetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because  in  its  doctrines 
and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  refinements  and 
rhetoric  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  ;  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  in  these  trying  circumstances,  were  strongly 
tempted  to  assimilate  the  Gospel  to  the  prevalent  religions, 
to  blend  with  it  foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humiliation 
of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to  teach  it  as  a  system  of 
philosophy  resting  on  subtile  reasoning  rather  than  on 
miracles  and  the  authority  of  God.  To  save  them  from 
this  danger,  a  danger  which  at  present  we  can  hardly  es- 
timate, the  Apostle  reminded  them,  that  when  he  came  to 
them  he  came  not  with  **  excellency  of  speech  and  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  miraculous  powers  ;  that  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Greek  or  Jew  ;  that  he 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no  other  teacher  or 
deliverer  ;  and  that  he  always  insisted,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was  able  to 
make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He  also  reminded  them, 
that  this  preaching,  however  branded  as  foolishness,  had 
proved  divinely  powerful,  and  had  saved  them  from  that 
ignorance  of  God,  from  which  human  wisdom  had  been 
unable  to  deliver  them.     These  remarks,  I  hope,  will  a»- 
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list  common  readers  in  understanding  the  chapters  under 
consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  the  Epistles,  to  forget,  that  the  Gospel  was  a 
new  religion,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  called  to  preach 
Jesus  to  those,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  before  heard  his 
name,  and  whose  prejudices  and  passions  prepared  them 
to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these  circumstances, 
Cfaoj  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the 
unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  sent 
from  God  to  instruct  and  save  mankind.  This  is  oflen 
called  ''preaching  Christ,"  especially  in  the  Acts. — 
When  converts  were  made,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  was 
not  ended.  These  converts  wished  to  bring  with  them  a 
part  of  their  old  religion  into  the  church  ;  and  some  of 
the  Jews  even  insisted  that  obedience  to  Moses  was  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  These  errors  the  Apostles  resolutely 
opposed,  and,  having  previously  established  the  Messiah^ 
ship  of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  establish  the  suffi- 
ciency and  perfection  of  his  religion,  to  show  that  faith  in 
him,  or  reception  of  his  Gospel,  was  all  that  was  required 
to  salvation.  This  is  sometimes  called  *'  preaching 
Christ.'*  —  These  difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles 
to  so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Christian  ministers,  at  the  present  day,  are  not 
often  called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel, 
and  never  in  opposition  to  the  weak  convert  who  would 
incorporate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy  with  Christi- 
anity. The  great  foundation,  on  which  the  Apostles  spent 
10  much  strength,  is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hearers  .gen- 
erally acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  sent  by  God 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  '*  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  Grod  by  him."  We  are  there- 
fore seldom  called  to  preach  Christ  in  the  senses  which 
have  just  been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of 
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course  differ  in  a  measure  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
But  there  is  another  sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved 
in  both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work  precisely  ac- 
cords with  theirs.  Like  them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those 
-who  acknowledge\Fesus  as  theirLord,  all  the  truths,  iimh 
lives,  and  precepts,  which  he  has  left  tO;  guide  and  ^uioken 
men  to  excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  happjim- 
jnoHality. 
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DISCOURSE 


CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BoiTOir^  1816. 


CiAikB*  iL  4:  '*  Nation  shaiH  not  lift  ap  sword  against  nation, 
neithei  shall  they  Itorn  wu  any  more." 

I  BATB  chosen  a  subject,  which  may  seem  at  first  vieyt 
not  altogether  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  the 
subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought,  that  an  address  to 
an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  reli^on, 
should  be  confined'  to  the  duties,  dangers,  enoourage- 
ments  of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been  induced  to 
select  tills  topic,  because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages. 
Christians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  pacific 
character  of  their  religion,  and  because  I  understood, 
that  thb  Conventioa  were  at  this  anniversary  to  consider 
the  interesting  question^  whether  no  method  could  be 
devised  for  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nature 
and  guilt  of  war.  I  was  unwilling  that  this  subject 
should  be  approached-  and.  dismissed  as  an  ordinary 
tflUr.  I  feared,  thai,,  in.  the  pressure  of  buf^iness,  we 
3* 
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might  be  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  customary  dis- 
approbation ;  and  that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our 
consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our  former  indiffer- 
ence, and  continue  to  hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dread- 
ful storm  of  human  passions  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  before.  I  resolved  to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  I 
hoped  to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of  making  some 
new  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  this  worst 
vestige  of  barbarism,  this  grossest  outrage  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  The  day  I  trust  is  coming,  when 
Christians  will  look  back  with  gratitude  and  affection 
on  those  men,  who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and  bloodshed, 
cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  improvement,  with- 
stood the  violence  of  cormpt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst 
the  general  darkness,  the  pure  and  mild  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  and  peaceful  era  in 
tlie  history  of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be 
included  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  that  day. 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sources^  its  reme" 
dies^  will  be  the  subjects  of  our  present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temp* 
tation  to  recur  to  unreal  or  exaggerated  horrors.  No 
depth  of  coloring  can  approach  reality.  It  is  lament- 
able, that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  of 
war,  to  rouse  us  to  exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human 
beings  employing  every  power  and  faculty  in  the  work  of 
mutual  destruction,  ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through 
the  frame.  But  on  this  subject,  our  sensibilities  are 
dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead.  Our  ordinary  sympathies 
seem  to  forsake  us,  when  war  is  named.  The  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  a  single,  fellow-being  often  excite  a 
tender  and  active  compassion  ;  but  we  hear  without 
emotion  of  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of  woe  m 
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war.  A  single  murder  in  peace  thrills  through  oui 
frames.  The  countless  murders  of  war  are  heard  aa 
an  amusing  tale.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  depress- 
es the  mmd,  and  philanthiopy  is  laboring  to  substitute 
milder  punishments  for  death.  But  benevolence  has 
hardly  made  an  effort  to  snatch  from  sudden  and  un* 
timely  death,  the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  war.  This  insensibility  demands  that  the  miser- 
ies and  crimes  of  war  should  be  placed  before  us  witli 
minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong  and  indignant  feel- 
ing. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from 
its  very  nature.  By  war,  we  understand  the  resort  of 
nations  to  force,  violence,  and  tlie  most  dreaded  meth- 
ods of  destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength, 
skill,  courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death. 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored,  the  most  active 
elements  combined,  the  resources  of  art  and  nature  ex- 
hausted, to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 
fellow-creatiu'es. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction  man,  when  thus 
aided,  can  spread  around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  that 
extensive  region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins ; 
its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning ;  its  villages 
prostrated,  as  by  an  earthquake  ;  its  flelds  barren,  as 
if  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on 
no  happier  spot.  But  ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it 
war  frowned  on  it  ;  and  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness 
are  fled.  Here  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gath- 
ered from  distant  provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  breth- 
ren, but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  brotherhood  ;  and  thou- 
sands, in  the  vigor  of  life*  when   least  prepared  for 
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death,  \f ere  faewu  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  before 
the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  frieiids>  in  thou^t,  to  a  field  of  recent 
battle.  Here,  are  heaps  of  slain,  weltering  in  their 
own  blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  th^ir  limbs  shattered, 
and  almost  every  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  coun- 
tenance destroyed.  Here,  are  multitudes  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof 
m  many  a  crushed  and  mutilated  frame.  Here,  are 
severer  sufferlers ;  they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or 
consolation.  Justice  despatches  the  criminal  with  a  sin- 
gle stroke ;  but  the  victims  of  war,  fatlrng  by  casual, 
undirected  blows,  often  expire  in  lingering  agony,  their 
deep  groans  moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs  writh- 
ing on  tlie  earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with  a 
burning  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to  the  chilling  air, 
the  memory  of  hotne  rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not 
a  voice  of  friendsliip  or  comfort  reaching  their  ears. 
Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  you  see  the  bird  and 
beast  of  prey  gorging  themselves  with  the  dead  or  dy- 
ing, and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and  almost 
palpitating  remains  of  the  slain.  If  you  extend  your 
eye  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  battle,  and  follow 
the  track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing  army,  you 
see  the  roads  strewed  with  the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered 
flcj^s,  and  harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the  smoking 
ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable  ihhabit^ts  flying 
in  want  and  despair ;  and  even  yet,  the  horrors  6f  a 
single  battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  the  deepest 
pangs  which  it  inflicts,  are  silent,  retired,  enduring,  to 
be  read  in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected 
orphan,  in  the  aged  pai*erit,  in  afTection  cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  min* 
ister  to  then*  last  pangs. 

• 
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I  have  asked  yoa  to  traverse,  in  tfaouglu,  a  field  of 
battle.  There  is  another  scene  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible*  I  refer  to  a  beaieged  city.  The 
most  horrible  pages  in  histroy  are  those  which  record 
the  reduction  of  9trongIy  fortified  places.  In  a  besieged 
city,  are  ccrflected  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night, 
the  weapons  of  death  and  conflagration  fly  around  tbeoa. 
Ti)ey  see  tlie  approaches  of  the  foe,  the  trembling  bul- 
wark, and  the  fainting  strength  of  their  defenders.  They 
are  worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses  pesti- 
lence. At  length  the  assault  is  made,  every  barrier 
is  broken  down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by 
resistance,  and  burning  with  lust  and  cjrueky,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  vio- 
lated ;  and  even  the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sane-^ 
toary.  Venerable  age  is  no  protection,  female  purity 
DO  defence.  Is  woman  s))ared  amidst  the  slaughter 
of  father,  brother,  husband,  and  son  ?  She  is  spared 
f6r  a  fate,  which  makes  death  in  comparison  a  merciful 
doom.  With  such  heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds  ; 
and  what  better  fniits  can  you  expect  from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which 
war  presents.  There  are  more  secret  influences,  ap- 
pealing less  powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagination, 
but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind. 
-^Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  imme- 
diately ei^aged  in  war?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers 
firom  battle  we  have  seen ;  but  their  sufferings  are  not 
limited  to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of  war  is 
a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  nature. 
Death  employs  other  weapons  than  the  sword.  Ii  is 
computed,  that  m  ordinary  wars,  greater  nimibers  per- 
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ish  by  sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and 
rapid  marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to 
storms,  by  excessive  labor  under  a  burning  sky  through 
the  day,  and  by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on  the 
damp  ground  and  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  night, 
thousands  after  thousands  of  die  young  pine  away  and 
die.  They  anticipated  that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall 
should  be  their  lot,  in  what  they  called  the  6eld  of  hon- 
or ;  but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious  and  crowded  hos- 
pital, surrounded  with  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  far 
from  home  and  every  friend,  and  denied  those  tender 
offices  which  sickness  and  expiring  nature  require. 

Consider  next  tlie  influence  of  war  on  the  character 
of  those  who  make  it  their  trade.  They  let  themselves 
for  slaughter,  place  themselves  servile  instruments,  pas- 
sive machines,  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the 
bloodiest  mandates,  witiiout  a  thought  on  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school 
is  this  for  the  human  character  !  From  men  trained  in 
battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the  perpetration  of 
cruel  deeds,  accustomed  to  take  human  life  witiiout  sor- 
row or  remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking 
courage  a  substitute  for  every  virtue,  encouraged  by 
plunder  to  prodigality,  taught  improvidence  by  perpetu- 
al hazard  and  exposure,  restrained  only  by  an  iron  dis- 
cipline which  is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  -unfitted  by 
the  restless  and  irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and 
uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  ;  from  such  men,  what 
ought  to  be  expected  but  contempt  of  human  rights  and 
of  the  laws  of  God  ?  From  the  nature  of  his  calling,  the 
soldier  is  almost  driven  to  sport  with  the  thought  of 
death,  to  defy  and  deride  it,  and,  of  course,  to  banish 
the  thought  of  that  retribution  to  which  it  leads ;  and 
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though  of  all  men  the  mosf  exposed  to  sudden  deaths 
he  is  too  ofien  of  all  men  most  unprepared  to  appear 
before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  community  at  large,  on 
its  prosperity,  its  morals,  and  its  political  institutions, 
though  less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful. 
How  often  is  a  community  impoverished  to  sustain  a 
war  in  which  it  has  no  interest  ?  Public  burdens  are 
aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  are  re- 
duced. Internal  improvements  are  neglected.  The 
revenue  of  the  state  is  exhauste4  in  military  establish- 
ments, or  flows  through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers 
of  corrupt  men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and  office. 
The  regular  employments  of  peace  are  disturbed.  In- 
dustry in  many  of  its  branches  is  suspended.  The 
laborer,  ground  with  want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the 
clamor  of ''his  sufTeriiig  family,  becomes  a  soldier  in 
a  cause  which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  country  is 
drained  of  its  most  effective  population.  The  people 
are  stripped  and  reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war 
retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the  spoils 
and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also 
to  be  deprecated.  The  suspension  of  industry  multi- 
plies want  ;  and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are  the 
resource  of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and 
endangered,  loses  its  upright  and  honorable  character, 
and  becomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and  collusion.  In 
war,  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  community  are  perverted 
by  the  admiration  of  military  exploits.  The  milder 
virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed  by  the  baleful  lustre 
thrown  round  a  ferocious  courage.  The  disinterestedf 
the  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiving,  those  whom 
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iesus  has  pronounced  blessecl  and  honorable,  must  grve 
place  to  (he  herb,  whose  character  is  stained  not  onl^ 
with  blood,  but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices,  but 
dl  whose  stains^  ar6  washed  away  by  victory.  War 
especially  injures  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people,  by 
making  human  miture  cheap  itl  their  estimation,  and  hu- 
man life  of  as  litde  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community  unfriendly  and 
malignant  passions.  Nations,  exaspentted  by  mutual 
injuries,  burn  for  each  others^  humiliation  and  ruin. 
They  delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want,  de- 
feat, and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  l^rovidence 
bends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolatmg  a  hostile  com- 
munity. The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  fellow-beings, 
instead  of  awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with  delirious 
joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country 
in  revelry  and  riot.  Tlius  the  heart  of  man  is  hard- 
ened. His  worst  passions  are  nourished.  He  renoun- 
ces the  bonds  and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the 
prayers,  or  rather  the  curses  of  warring  nations  preva- 
lent in  heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have 
become  a  desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their  la- 
bors and  improvements,  would  have  perished  under  the 
sentence  of  universal  extermination. 

But  war  not  only  Assails  the  prosperity  and  morals 
of  a  community  ;  its  influence  on  the  political  condition 
is  threatening.  It  arms  government  with  a  dangerous 
patronage,  multiplies  dependents  and  instruments  of  op- 
pression, and  generates  a  power,  which,  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  energetic  and  aspiring,  endangers  a  free  consti ' 
tution.  War  organizes  a  body  of  men,  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier  ;  u^ose  habits  de« 
tach  them  from  the  community;  whose  ruling  passioB 
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is  devotion  to  8  cfiief;  who  are  inured  in  (he  camp  to 
dfe^pOtic  sway ;  who  are*  acciatomed  to  accoinpKsh  their 
ends  by  force,  and  to  gport  with  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  their  ftlbw^beings ;  who  delight  tn  tumult, 
adventure,  and  perit ;  and  oanm  with  disgust  and  scorn 
from  the  quiet  krbors  of  peace.  Is  it  wonderful,  that 
such  protectors  of  a  state  should  look  with  contempt  on 
the  weakness  of  llie  protected,  and  shodd  lend  them* 
siielves  base  mstruments  to  the  subversion  of  that  freedoito 
which  they  do  not  tbemsehres  enjoy  ?  In'  a  commuDity, 
'm  which  precedence  is  given  to  the  military  profession, 
freedom  cannot  long  eiMlore.  The  encroachments  of 
}iower  at  home  are  expiated  by  fore^n  triumphs*  The 
essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  state  are  sacrificed 
to  a  fidse  afid  fatal  glory.  Its  ipteUigence  and  vigot, 
instead  of  presenting  a  botwark  to*  domestic  usurpation, 
are  expended  hi  military  achievements.  Its  most  active 
and  a^irin^  citizens  nisdi  to  the  army,  and  become  sub- 
servient to  the  power  which  dispenses  honor.  The 
nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is 
a  yoke  as  galling  as  that  which  it  imposes  on  other 
communities.  • 

Tbus^  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  roost  dreadful 
calamities  which  fall  on  a  guihy  world  ;  and,  what  de- 
serves consideration,  it  tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuate 
itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the  blood 
which  it  sheds.  The  passicms,  from  which  it  springs, 
gain  strength  and  fury  from  indulgence.  The  success^ 
fid  nation,  flushed  by  victory,  pants  for  new  laurels; 
wlnbt  the  humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is  impa- 
tient to  redeem  its  honor  and  repair  its  losses.  Peace 
becomes  a  truce,  a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for  future  struggles. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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Under  professions  of  friendship^  lurk  hatred  and  dis* 
tnist ;  and  a  spark  suf&ces  to  renew  the  mighty  con- 
flagration. When  from  these  causes,  large  military  es- 
tablishments are  formed,  and  a  military  spirit  kindled, 
war  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  policy.  A  foreign  field 
must  be  found  for  the  energies  and  passions  of  a  martial 
people.  To  disband  a  numerons  and  veteran  soldiery, 
would  be  to  let  loose  a  dangerous  horde  on  society. 
The  blood-hounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other  commu- 
nities, lest  they  rend  the  bosom  of  their  own  country. 
Thus  war  extends  and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner  is 
one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is  darkened  with  the 
gathering  horrors  of  another.  Accordingly,  war  has 
been  die  mournful  legacy  of  every  generalion  to  that 
which  succeeds  it.  jEvery  age  has  had  its  conflicts. 
Every  country  has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interest  and  rights  of  every 
nation  have  been  again  and  again  committed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most  uncertain,  and  in 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends  on 
the  fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and,  I  will 
add,  a  faint  delineation  of  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  to 
all  these  miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been 
continually  exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause,  than  to  en- 
large an  empire  already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to  support  some 
idle  pretension,  to  repel  some  unreal  or  exaggerated 
injury.  For  no  worthier  cause,  human  blood  has  been 
poured  out  as  water,  and  millions  of  rational  and  im- 
mortal beings  have  been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field 
of  slaughter. 
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Having  considered  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war, 
I  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  inquire  into  its  sources  ; 
an  important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources,  that  we  can  be  guided  to  the 
remedies  of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many  will 
imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malig- 
nity and  hatred.  But  justice  to  human  nature  requires, 
ihat  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a  more  limited 
operation  than^  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  am- 
bitious men,  who  have  an  interest  in  war,  too  often 
accomplish  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  malignant 
feelings  of  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its  wrongs, 
ridiculing  its  forbearance,  and  reviving  ancient  jealous- 
ies and  resentments.  But  it  is  believed,  that,  were  nol 
malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  high* 
er  principles,  the  false  splendor  of  this  barbarous  cus« 
torn  might  easily  be  obscured,  and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a 
very  strong  and  general  propensity  of  human  nature,  in 
the  love  of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  interest ; 
a  propensity  which  gives  a  charm  to  those  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  ail  the  energies 
of  our  nature.  •  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive 
suffering,  is  more  painful  than  the  want  of  interesting 
objects.  The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itselP,  and  often 
rushes  with  impatience  from  the  security  which  demands 
no  effort,  to  the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human 
nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures  which  have 
always  been  preferred.  Why  has  the  first  rank  among 
sports  been  given  to  the  chase  ?  Because  its  difficul- 
ties, hardships,  hazards,  tumults,  awaken  the  mind,  and 
give  to  it  a  new  consciousness  of  existence,  and  a 
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feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the  charm  which  at- 
taches the  statesman  to  an  ofiice  which  almost  wei^. 
htm  down  with  labor  and  an  appalJing  responsibility  ? 
He  finds  much  of  his  compensation  in  the  powerful  emo- 
tion and  interest,  awakened  by  the  very  hardships  of  his- 
lot,  by  conflict  with  vigorous  minds,  by  the  opposition 
of  rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and  defeat. 
What  flurries  to  the  gaming  table  the  man  of  prosper^ 
ous  fortune  and  ample  resource  ?  '  The  dread  of  apatiiy, 
the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  mental  agitation.  A 
deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hazarding,  than  in  securing 
wealth,  and  the  temptation  is  irresistibie.  One  more 
example  of  this  propensity  may  be  seen  in  the  attach- 
ment of  pirates  and  highwaymen  to  their  dreadful  em«> 
ployment.  Its  excess  of  peril  lias  given  it  a  terrible 
interest  ;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long  conversed  with 
its  dangers,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  taste* 
less,  and  disgusting.  We  have  here  one  spring  of  war. 
War  is  of  all  games  the  deepest,  awakening  most  pow- 
erfully the  soul,  and,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  at- 
traction to  those  restless  and  adventurous  minds,  which 
pant  for  scenes  of  greater  experiment  and  exposure  than 
peace  affords.  The  savage,  finding  in  his  uncultivated 
modes  of  life  few  objects  of  interest,  few  sources  of 
emotion,  burns  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energy. 
Civilized  men,  too,  find  a  pleasure  in  war,  as  an  excite* 
ment  of  the  mind.  They  follow,  with  an  eager  con- 
cern, the  movements  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue  of 
battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear,  inconceivably  more  interesting  tlian  the  imvaried 
uniformity  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  which  ia 
the  spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for  superiority,  for 
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triumph,  for  power.  The  human  mmd  is  aspiring,  im*' 
|Mem  of  inferiority,  and  eager  for  preeminence  and 
control.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of 
this  pasision  in  rulers,  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced 
by  the  possession,  and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend 
their  sway.  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that,  were 
this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would 
move  with  a  shi^isfa  pace.  But  the  passion  for  power 
and  superiority  is  universal;  and  as  every  individual, 
from  Us  intimate  union  with  the  community,  is  accus- 
tomed to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself,  there  is 
a  general  promptness  to  engage  in  any  contest,  by 
which  the  community  may  obtain  an  ascendency  over 
other  nations.  The  desire,  that  our  country  should 
surpass  all  others,  would  not  be  criminal,  did  we  un- 
derstand in  what  respects  it  b  most  honorable  for  a 
nation  to  excel ;  did  we  feel,  that  the  glory  of  a  state 
cdnsists  in  mtellectual  and  moral  superiority,  in  pre- 
eminence of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  purity.  But  to 
the  mass  of  a  people,  this  form  of  preeminence  is  too 
re6ned  and  unsubstantial.  There  is  another  kind  of 
triumph,  which  they  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph,  not  over 
the  minds,  but  the  territory  of  another  state.  Here  is 
a  palpable,  visible  superiority;  and  for  this,  a  people 
are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  privations.  A  victory 
blots  out  the  memory  of  their  sufibrings,  and  in  boast- 
ii^  of  their  extended  power,  they  find  a  compensation 
for  niuiy  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring  of  war ; 
and  it  is  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  qualities  dis- 
played in  war.     These  qualities,  more  than  all  things,, 
have  prevented  an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseriea 
4* 
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of  this  savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not  foi 
its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its  valor  and  apparent 
niagnaniraity,  for  thn  self-command  of  the  hero,  the 
fortitude  which  despises  suffering,  the  resolution  which 
courts  danger,  the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body, 
to  sensation,  to  fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature 
even  jn  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men  seldom  delight  in 
war,  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  nusery.  When 
they  hear  of  battles,  the  picture  wliich  rises  to  their 
view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  of  the  wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain. 
These  horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendor  of  those 
mighty  energies,  which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of 
conflict,  and  which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an 
intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight.  Attention  hurries 
from  tlie  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  victorious 
chief,  whose  single  mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host, 
and  directs  with  stem  composure  the  storm  of  battle ; 
and  the  ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admiradon 
of  his  power.  This  admiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
expressed  by  the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  ?  that  festive  board 
spread  ?  These  are  tributes  to  the  warrior.  Whibt 
the  peaceful  sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with  tlie 
silence  and  constancy  of  Providence,  is  received  with 
a  faint  applause,  men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the 
conqueror,  perhaps  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose 
private  life  is  blackened  with*  lust  and  crime,  and  whose 
greatness  is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation.  Thus,  war 
is  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  renown  ;  and  war  will 
never  cease,  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field  of 
glor}',  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels  giow  from  a  root 
nourished  with  blood. 
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Another  cause  of  war  is  a  fake  patriotism.  It  is  a 
oatiffni  and  generous  impulse  of  nature  to  love  the  coun- 
try which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institutions  we  have 
been  moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with  whose 
soil  and  scener}"  innumerable  associations  of  early  years, 
of  domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship,  have  been 
formed.  But  this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a 
narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment,  alienating  us  from 
other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  instigating  to 
a^ession  on  other  states.  In  ancient  times,  this  prin- 
ciple was  developed  with  wonderful  energy,  and  some- 
times absorbed  every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations  were  of  no 
value  but  to  grace  her  triumphs,  and  illustrate  her 
power  ;  and  he,  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained 
injustice  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the  successful  vio- 
lence by  which  other  nations  were  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  sdll 
exists.  The  tie  of  country  is  thought  to  absolve  men 
from  the  obligations  of  universal  justice  and  humanity. 
Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected  to  build  up  their  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and,  in  the  false 
patriotism  of  the  citizen,  they  have  a  security  for  any 
outrages,  which  are  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war.  I  mean 
the  impressions  we  receive  in  early  life.  In  our  early 
years,  we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to  us  at  a  re- 
view ;  not  arrayed  in  terror,  not  stalking  over  fields  of 
die  slam,  and  desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with 
fury,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  blood.  War,  as  we 
first  see  it,  is  decked  with  gay  and  splendid  trappings, 
and  wears  a  countenatice  of  joy.  It  moves  with  a  meas- 
nred  and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart-stirring 
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STe  Had  drum.  Its  insti-uments  of  death  wound  only  the 
air.  Such  is  war  ;  the  youthful  eye  is  dazzled  with  its 
ornaments  ;  the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  animated 
sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  fuD  of  spirit  and  activity, 
the  ver}'  sport  in  which  youth  delights.  These  false 
riews  of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  reading.  We 
ate  intoxicated  with  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror,  as 
recorded  i»  real  history  or  in  glowing  fictiofi.  We  fol- 
low, with  a  sympathetic  ardor,  his  rapid  and  triumphant 
career  in  battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and 
death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable  who  are  crushed 
under  his  victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments  of  early 
and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  wat  are  kept  alive 
in  the^  mind.  The  trumpet,  which  roused  the  fury  of 
Achilles  and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds  in 
our  ears  ;  and,  though  Christians  by  profession,  some 
of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions  are  received  in 
the  school  of  unciviHzed  antiquity.  Even  where  these 
impressions  in  favor  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth, 
we  yet  learn  from  our  early  familiarity  with  it,  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our  con-' 
dition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law 
of  our  nature  ;  and  consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition 
as  extravagatit  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  windd  or  arrest 
tiie  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes 
of  war.  They  are,  you  perceive,  of  a  moral  nature. 
They  may  be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human 
glory,  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires,  which, 
by  right  direction,'  would  promote  tlie  best  interests  of 
humanity.    From  these  causes  we  learn,  that  this  savage 
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Mstom  is  to  be  repressed  by  moral  means,  by  saliitary 
influences  on  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  jpnonkind. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedies  of 
war.  In  mtroducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to 
oflTer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,.!  feel  myself  bound 
to  suggest  an  important  caujtion.  Let  not  the  cause  of 
peace  be  mjured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  inde- 
fensible principles.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  principle, 
that  war  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  unlawful, 
and  prohibited  by  Christianity.  This  doctrine  is  consid- 
ered, by  a  great  majority  of  the  judicious  and  enlight- 
ened, as  endangerbg  the  best  interests  .of  society  ;  and 
it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  connected  with  our  efforts 
for  the  diffusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  to  us  a  clear 
and  indubitable  truth.  War,  as  it  is  commonly  waged, 
19  indeed  a  tremendous  evil ;  but  national  subjugation  is 
a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  defence  ;  and  a  community 
sterns  to  me  to  possess  an  indisputable  right  to  resort  to 
such  a  war,  when  all  other  means  have  failed  for  the 
security  of  its  existence  or  freedom.  It  is  universal,ly 
admitted,  that  a  community  may  employ  force  to  repress 
the  rapacity  and  violence  of  its  own  citizensy  to  disarm 
and  restram  its  internal  foes ;  and  on  what  gi'ound  can  we 
deny  to  it  tlie  right  of  repelling  the  inroads  apd  aggres- 
sions of  a  foreign  power  ?  If  a  government  may  .not 
lawfully  reskt  a  foreign  army,  invading  its  territory  U> 
ile^olate  and  subdue,  on  what  principles  can  we  justify-  a 
resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own  citizens  for  (lie 
^ame  ipjurious  purpose  ?  Government  is  instituted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  protecting  the  community  from  all 
violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it  may  be.  offered  ; 
and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  were  they 
lo  abandon  the  rig^tp,  interests,  and  improvements  pf 
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society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or 
foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is, 
^^  resist  not  evil.''  But  the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us 
as  reasonable  beings.  We  roust  remember,  that,  to  the 
renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
we  owe  those  absurdities,  which  have  sunk  Christianity 
almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  precept  to 
*^  resist  not  evil,"  admit  no  exception,  then  civil  govern- 
ment is  prostrated ;  then  the  magistrate  must,  in  no  case, 
resist  the  injurious  ;  then  the  subject  must,  in  no  case, 
employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The 
very  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to  resist  evil  men. 
For  this,  the  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword  ;  and  he 
should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which 
would  lead  him  to  beai*  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  war,  is  thought  by  its  advocates 
to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  opposition  to  this  bar- 
barous custom.  But,  were  we  employed  to  restore 
peace  to  a  contentious  neighbourhood,  we  should  not 
consider  ourselves  as  obliged  to  teach,  that  self-defence 
is  in  every  possible  case  a  crime  ;  and  equally  useless  is 
this  principle,  in  our  labors  for  the  pacification  of  the 
world.  Without  taking  this  uncertain  and  dangerous 
ground,  we  may,  and  ought  to  assail  war,  by  assailing 
ihe  principles  and  passions  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 

For  example  ;  Important  service  may  be  rendered  to 
(he  cause  of  peace,  by  communicating  and  enforcing  just 
tod  elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  true  honor  of 
rulers.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  prosperity,  and  not  the 
extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory ;  that 
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the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy  wbich  annex  a  con- 
quest, are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
beneficence,  which  make  a  country  happy  ;  and  that  the 
earth  holds  not  a  more  abandoned  monster,  than  the 
sovereign,  who,  intrusted  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a 
people,  commits  them  to  the  dreadful  hazards  of  war, 
lliat  he  may  extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill  the 
earth  with  bis  worthless  name.  Let  us  exhibit  to  the 
honor  and  veneration  of  mankind  the  character  of  the 
Clirisdan  ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar 
honor  of  a  conqueror,  aspires  to  a  new  and  more  en- 
during glory  ;  who,  casting  away  the  long-tried  weapons 
of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres  with  a  holy  and  un- 
shaken confidence  to  justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  na- 
tion's best  defence ;  and  who  considers  himself  as 
exahed  by  God,  only  that  he  may  shed  down  blessings, 
and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of 
rulers,  should  be  added,  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  honor  of  a  nation 
consists,  not  in  the  forped  and  reluctant  submission  of 
other  states,  but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions,  in 
cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities  ;  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusion 
of  ka^wledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  the  vir- 
tues and  blessings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  weary 
in  reprobating  that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which 
a  nation  becomes  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the 
world,  and  inevitably  prepares  a  tomb,  at  best  a  splendid 
tomb,  for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity.  Nothing  has 
oeen  more  common,  than  for  nations  to  imagine  them<» 
selves  great  and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  con- 
quest, when  at  home  they  have  been  loaded  with  chains 
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CaiiBot  these  gross  and  monstrous  delusions  he  scAt 
tered  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Chrisiiaii 
oetbns  to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried  race  of  gloiy,  in 
generous  competitions,  in  a  noUe  contest  for  syperM>riQr 
in  wise  legislation  and  internal  improvements^  in  tb^ 
spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity  ? 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  is,  to  turn  men's  admiration  from  military 
courage  to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.  It  is 
time  that  the  childish  admiration  of  courage  should  give 
place  to  more  manly  sentiments  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
we  effect  this  change,  we  shall  shake  the  .main  pillar  of 
war,  we  shall  rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attracuon. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality,  sprbging  from  very 
different  sources,  and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  results  from  mental 
weakness.  Peril  is  confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent.  This  is  often  the 
courage  of  youth,  the  courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance, 
— a  contempt  of  peril  because  peril  is  but  dimly  seen. 
Courage  still  more  frequently  springs  from  physical  tem- 
perament, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves,  and  de- 
serves as  litde  praise  as  the  proportion  of  the  form  or 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Again,  every  passion, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passiofn  of  feai, 
and  to  exclude  by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger, 
communicates  at  least  a  tenoporary  courage.  Thus  re* 
venge,  when  it  burns  with  great  fury,,giyes  a  terrible 
energy  to  the  mind,  and. has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same  fate 
.on  an  enemy.  You  see  the  doubtful  luiture  of  courage* 
It  is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices.  The  most 
wonderful  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
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pirates  and  roU>ers,  wliose  fearlessness  is  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  insensibility  of  their  consciences,  and 
to  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  Courage  is  also  ex- 
hibited with  astonishing  power  in  barbarous  countries, 
where  the  child  is  trained  to  despise  the  hardships  and 
pains  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  condition  ;  where 
the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every  man  to  be  his 
own  defender ;  and  wha'e,  from  the  imperfection  of 
moral  sentiment,  porporeal  strength  and  ferocious  courage 
are  counted  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature.  The 
common  courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless  with  that 
of  the  pirate  and  the^  savage.  A  considerable  part  of 
almost  every  army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  resolution 
from  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of  justice,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  country,  and  have  been  driven  into  the 
ranks  by  necessities,  which  were  generated  by  vice. 
These  are  the  brave  soldiers,  whose  praises  we  hear ; 
brave  from  the  absence  of  all  reflection ;  prodigal  of 
}^y  because  their  vices  have  robbed  life  of  its  blessings  ; 
brave  from  sympathy  ;  brave  from  the  thirst  of  plunder  ; 
and  especially  brave,  because  the  sword  of  martial  law  is 
hanging  over  theu*  heads.  Accordingly,  military  cour- 
i^e  is  easily  attained  by  the  most  debased  and  unprinci- 
pled men.  The  common  drunkard  of  the  .streets,  who 
is  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  thrown'  into  the 
ranks  amoi^  the  unthinking  and  profane,  subjected  to  the 
rigor  of  martial  discipline,  familiarized  by  exposure  to 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  menaced  with  death  if  he  be- 
tray a  s]rmptom  of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his  officer, 
whose  courage  may  often  be  traced  to  tbe  same  dread 
of  punishment,  and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  at- 
tends on  the  cowarcUce  oC  the  common  soldier.  Let 
the  tribute  of  honor  be  freely  and  liberally  given  to  the 
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soldier  of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a  causti 
which  his  conscience  approves,  and  who  mingles  clem- 
ency and  mercy  with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for 
the  multitude  of  military  men,  who  regard  war  as  a 
trade  by  which  to  tlirive,  who  hire  themselves  to  fight 
and  slay  in  any  cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellow* 
beings  with  as  little  concern,  as  the  husbandman  does,  the 
vermin  that  infest  his  fields,  I  know  no  class  of  men  on 
whom  admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more  injuriously 
be  bestowed.  Let  us  labor,  my  brethren,  to  direct  the 
admiration  and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  infinitely 
higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that  true  magnanimity,  which 
is  prodigal  of  ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and 
mankind,  and  which  proves  its  courage  by  unshaken  ad- 
herence, amidst  scorn  and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue. 
Let  the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  not  the  wasteful  conqueror,  whose  path  was  as 
the  whirlwind,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
irartyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  religion,  men 
who  have  broken  the  chain  of  the  slave,  who  have  trav- 
ersed the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  or  whose  sublime  faculties  have  explored  and 
revealed  useful  and  ennobling  truths.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  hasten  the  time,  when  to  such  men  eloquence 
and  poetry  shall  oflfer  their  glowing  homage,  —  when  for 
these  the  statue  and  monument  shall  be  erected,  the 
canvass  be  animated,  and  the  laurel  entwined, —  and 
when  to  these  the  admiration  of  the  young  shall  be 
directed,  as  their  guides  and  forerunners  to  glory  and 
immortality  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  peace.  Let  Christian  ministers  exhibit  with  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  than  ever  they  have  done^ 
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the  pacific  and  benevolent  •spirit  of  Cfaristiaaitj.  My 
brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place  in  our 
preaching,  which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 
Instead  of  being  crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian  graces ;  it  should 
be  inculcated  as  the  life  and  essence  of  our  religion.  We 
should  teach  men,  that  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and 
liope  ;*  that  God  is  love  or  benevolence ;  and  that  love 
b  the  brightest  communication  of  divinity  to  the  human 
soul.  We  should  exhibit  Jesus  in  all  the  amiableness 
of  his  character,  now  shedding  tears  over  Jerusalem, 
and  now,  bis  blood  on  Calvary,  and  in  his  last  hours 
recommending  his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge  and 
distinction  of  his  followers.  We  should  teach  men,  that 
it  is  the  property  of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity,  to 
diffuse  itself  like  the  light  and  rain  of  heaven,  to  dis- 
dain the  limits  of  rivers,  mountains,  or  oceans,  by 
which  nations  are  divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human 
bebg  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget,  that  our 
preaching  is  evangelical,  just  in  proportion  as  it  incul- 
cates and  awakens  this  disinterested  and  unbounded 
charity  ;  and  that  our  hearers  are  Christians,  just  as 
Ear  and  no  farther  than  they  delight  in  peace  and  benefi- 
cence.   ^ 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed, 
tbat  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  been  greatly 
obstructed  by  the  disposition,  which  has  prevailed  in  all 
ages,  and  especially  among  Christian  ministers,  to  give 
importance  to  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  and  to  rear  walk 
of  partition  between  different  denominations.  Shame 
ought  to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when  he  remem- 
bers, that  under  no  religion  have  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution raged  more  fiercely  than  under  the  Gospel  of  the 
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meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Christians  have  made  the 
earth  to  reek  with  blood*  and  to  resound  with  denuncia- 
tion. Can  we  wonder,  that,  while  the  spirit  of  war  has 
been  cherished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  it  has 
continued  to  ravage  among  the  nations  ?  Were  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  inculcated  with  but  half  the 
s&eal,  which  has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  disputed 
doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  cooperation  might  in  a  very 
short  time  be  produced  among  Christians  of  every  na- 
tion, most  propitious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of  both  hemispheres 
are  at  this  moment  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  than 
at  any  former  period  ;  and  an  intercourse,  founded  on 
religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connecting  the  most 
distant  regions.  What  a  powerful  weapon  is  furnished 
by  this  new  bond  of  union  to  the  ministers  and  friends 
of  peace  !  Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be  seized 
to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in  all  regions,  that  they 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in  beav* 
en,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great  command  is,  love  ? 
Should  they  not  be  taught  to  look  with  a  shuddering  ab- 
horrence on  war,  which  continually  summons  to  the  field 
of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the 
same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to  imbrue  their 
bands  in  each  others'  blood  ?  Once  let  Christians  of 
every  nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of  peace 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  their  labor  will  not  be 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Human  affairs  wiU  rapidly  assume 
a  new  and  milder  aspect.  The  predicted  9ges  of  peace 
will  dawn  on  the  world.  Public  opinion  wiUbe  purified. 
The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow  dim.  A  nobler 
order  of  character  will  be  admired  and  diffused.  '  The 
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kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually  become  the  king- 
doms of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

My  friendS)  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not  time,  to  no- 
tice the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  war. 
Let  me  only  say,  that  the  common  argument,  that  war 
is  necessary  to  awaken  the  boldness,  energy,  and  no- 
Uest  qualities  of  human  nature,  will,  I  hope,  receive  a 
practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of  philanthropy  and 
peace.  Let  it  appear  in  your  lives,  that  you  need  not 
this  spark  from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in 
your  breasts.  Let  it  appear,  that  a  pacific  spirit  has 
no  affinity  with  a  tame  and  feeble  character.  Let  us 
prove,  that  courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been  thought 
to  flourish  most  in  the  rough  field  of  war,  may  be  reared 
to  a  more  generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture,  in 
the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  fear, 
but  principle,  which  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war. 
In  every  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which  demands  dar- 
ing, and  sacrifice,  and  exposure  to  hardship  and  toil, 
let  us  embark  with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our  part,  to 
exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken,  unwearied  resolution, 
not  in  spreading  ruin,  but  in  serving  Ood  and  mankind, 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  in  difiiising  truth  and  vir- 
tue, and  especially  in  opposing  war.  The  doctrines 
of  Christianity  have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be 
wiUing,  if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs  to  its 
spirit,  the  neglected,  insulted  spirit  of  peace  and  lore. 
In  a  better  service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler  cause 
we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  sup- 
ported by  Almighty  Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph 
over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the  customs  of 
ages,  and  the  fallen  monuments  of  the  forgotten  con- 
quers '*. 

5» 
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NOTE. 

'  I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few  remarks  on  the  ar« 
guments  which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism  ;  by  fighting  for  our 
country,  we  learn  to  love  it.  But  the  patriotfsm  which  is 
cherished  by  war,  is  ordinarily  false  and  spurious,  a  vice 
and  not  a  virtue,  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  un- 
just passion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  particular  state  on  the 
humiliation  and  destruction  of  other  nations.  A  genuine, 
enlightened  patriot  discerns,  that  the  welfare  of  his  own 
country  is  involved  in  the  general  progress  of  society ; 
and,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  other 
communities,  and  is  anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said,  that  a  military  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a 
country.  But  it  more  frequently  endangers  the  vital  in- 
terests of  a  nation-,  by  embroiling  it  with  other  states. 
This  spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for 
gratification,  and  oflen  precipitates  a  country  into  un- 
necessary war.  A  people  have  .no  need  of  a  military 
spirit.  Let  them  be  attached  to  th^ir  government  and 
institutions  by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especially 
by  experimental  conviction  of  their  excellence,  and  they 
will  never  want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recqmmended  as  a  method  of  redressing  na- 
tional grievances.  But  unhappily,  the  weapons  of  war, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  oft^  wielded  most  success- 
fully by  the  unprincipled.     Justice  and  force  have  little 
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eongenialitj.  Should  not  Christians  everjwhere  striye 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as  well  as  of  individ- 
ual disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of 
this  nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of  reducing 
savage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular  society  ?  The  last 
has  been  accomplished.  Is  |he  first  to  be  abandoned 
in  despair  ? 

It  is  said,  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dissolute,  and 
iricious  members  of  the  community.  Monstrous  argu- 
ment !  If  a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a  na- 
tion into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice  consign  to  the 
executioner  any  number  of  its  subjects,  whom  it  may 
deem  a  burden  on  the  state.  ^  The  fact  is,  that  war  com- 
monly generates  as  many  profligates  as  it  destroys.  A 
disbanded  army  fills  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  absorbed.  There  is 
another  method,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding 
a  country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious  citizens,  but  vast- 
ly more  effectual ;  and  a  method,  which  will  be  applied 
with  spirit  and  success,  just  in  proportion  as  war  shall 
yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  refer  to 
the  exertions,  which  Christians  have  commenced,  for  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant  and  poor, 
and  especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral  culture  of 
indigent  children.  Christians  are  entreated  to  persevere 
and  abound  in  these  godlike  efforts.  By  diffusing  moral 
and  religious  principles  and  sober  and  industrious  habits 
through  the  laboring  classes  of  society,  they  will  dry  up 
one  important  source  of  war.  They  will  destroy  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  materials  of  armies.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  classes  become  well  principled  and  industri- 
ous, poverty  will  disappear,  the  population  of  a  country 
will  be  more  and  more  proportioqed  to  its  resources,  and  of 
course  the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those,  who  have 
DO  alternative  but  beggrry  or  a  camp.     The  moral  care, 
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irhich  18  at  the  present  day  extended  to  the  poor,  is  one 
of  the  most  honorable  features  of  our  age.  Christians  ! 
remember  that  your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and 
▼ice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same  unwearied  and  inventive 
energy,  which  has  marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  military  spirit  favors  liber- 
ty. But  how  is  it,  -thai  nations,  afler  fighting  for  ages, 
are  so  generally  enslaved  ?  The  truth  is,  that  liberty 
has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue  ;  and 
virtue,  as  w6  have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  Of 
war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed,  ft  is 
said,  that,  without  war  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  human 
mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  slumber,  and  its 
highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  will 
perish.  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  war  is  to  be  encouraged 
among  nations,  because  it  nourishes  energy  and  heroism, 
on  the  same  principle  war  in  our  fan^tlies,  and  war  be- 
tween neighbourhoods,  villages,  and  cities  ought  to  be 
encouraged  ;  for  such  contests  would  equally  tend  to 
promote  heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death.  Why 
shall  not  different  provinces  of  the  same  empire  annually 
meet  with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive  their  cour^ 
age  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  with  horror  ;  but 
why  shall  contests  of  nations,  rather  than  of  provinces  or 
families,  find  shelter  under  thi.s  barbarous  argument  ? 

I  Observe  again*;  if  war  be  a  blessing,  because  it 
awakens  energy  and  courage,  thep  the  savage  state  is 
peculiarly  privileged  ;  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier  and 
his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invincible 
resolution.  On  the  same  principle,  those  early  periods 
of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called  to  contend, 
not  only  with  one  another  but  with  beasts  of  prey  ;  for  to 
these  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus.     On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  ages  were 
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nore  favored  than  the  present  ;  for  then  everj  baron 
was  a  militarjr  chief,  every  castle  frowned  defiance,  and 
every  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish, 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun  with  monsters,  or 
abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal  violence  in  order  that  he- 
roes may  be  muhiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease  to  vindicate 
,  war  as  afibrding  excitement  to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  dis* 
coarse,  we  need  not  war  to  awaken  human  energy 
There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  magna- 
nimity in  blessing,  as  in  destroying  mankind.  The  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for 
enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  In  relieving 
the  countless  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  in  explor- 
ing unknown  regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and  virtues  of 
civilization  to  unimproved  communities,  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  especially  in  spreading  the  light  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  how  much  may  be  dared,  how  much  en- 
dured I  Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services,  which  de- 
mand the  most  intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and 
adventurous  activity.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that,  were 
nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would 
slumber  in  ignoble  ease ;  that,  instead  of  the  high-minded 
murderers,  who  are  formed  on  the  present  system  of  war, 
we  should  have  efleminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once 
foim  the  character  of  a  people,  and  it  will  attach  them  to 
every  important  interest  of  society.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  un- 
der hoaven.  It  will  give  a  new  extension  to  the  heart, 
open  a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of 
exfaaustless  resource,  and  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and 
exposure  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race.     The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been  tried 
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and  displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in  the 
patient  labors  of  those  who  have  carried  the  Gospel  into 
the  dreary  abodes  of  idolatry.  Away  then  with  the  ar- 
gument, that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of  heroism.  The 
Bchool  of  the  peaceful  Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapt- 
ed to  teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  v^luos, 
which  adorn  humanity. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  RKV.  JARED  SPARKS. 
Baltimors,  1819. 


1  Thxs.  t.  81 :  ''Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.^* 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  onlj 
justify,  but  seem  to  demand  a  departure  from  the  course 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of 
a  brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  the  nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the 
Christian  ministry ;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now 
be  happy  to  msist,  did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister 
is  to  be  given  this  day  to  a  religious  society,  whose 
peculiarities  of  opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much 
remark,  and  may  I  not  add,  much  reproach.  Many 
good  minds,  many  sincere  Christians,  I  am  aware,  are 
apprehensive  tliat  the  solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give 
a  degree  of  influence  to  principles  which  they  deem 
fiilse  and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such 
men  I  respect ;  and,  believing  that  they  are  grounded 
«n  part  on  mistake,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay 
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before  you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians  in  our  country, 
who  are  known  to  sympathize  with  tliis  religious  society. 
I  must  ask  j'^our  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to 
be  dp<)P(>trhpd  in  a  narrow  compass.  I  must  also  ask 
you  to  renioinoer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a 
single  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doctrine  of  Reve- 
lation, much  less  the  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
known  to  subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  topics,  on  which  our  sentiments  have  been  mis 
represented,  or  which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
others.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  candor? 
God  deliver  us  all  from  prejudice  and  unkindness,  and 
fill  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my 
thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold, 
1st,  The  principles  which  we  adopt  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures.  And  2dly,  Some  of  the  doctrines,  which 
the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted^  seem  to  us  clearly  to 
express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's 
8ucce(!5sive  revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of 
the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  equal  im- 
portance to  all  the  books  in  this  collection.  Our  re- 
ligion, we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared  with  that  of  Je- 
sus, we  consider  as  adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  hu- 
man race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and  chiefly 
useful  now   as   serving   to  confirm   and    illustrate   the 
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Cfarisdan  Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  master 
of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during 
liis  personal  ministry,  or  by  his  bspired  Apostles^  we 
regard  as  of  divine  authority,  and  profess  to  make  the 
rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority,  which  we  give  to  the  Scriptures,  is 
a  reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying  them  with  peculiar 
care,  and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  by  which  their  .  true  meaning  may  be 
ascertained.  The  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of 
Christians  b  whose  name  I  speak,  need  to.  be  explained, 
because  they  are  often  misunderstood.  We  are  partic- 
ularly accused  of  making  an  unwarrantable  use  of  reason 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are  said  to 
exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom 
to  God's.  Loose  and  undefined  charges  of  this  kind 
are  circulated  so  freely,  that  we  think  it  due  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is 
tUs,  that  the  Bible  is '  a  book  written  for  men,  in  the 
language  of  men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  be- 
lieve  that  God,  when  he  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  established  rules  of 
speaking  and  writing.  How  ebe  would  the  Scriptures 
avail  us  more,  than  if  communicated  in  an  unknown 
tcmgue  ? 

Now  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  require  in  tlie 
reader  or  hearer  the  constant  exercise  of  reason  ;  or 
their  true  import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual 
comparison  and  inference.  Human  language,  you  well 
know,  admits  various  interpretations  ;  and  every  word 
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and  every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  which  is  discussed,  according  to 
the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and  prmciples  of 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of 
the  language  which  he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged 
principles  in  the  interpretation  of  human  writings ;  and 
a  man,  whose  words  we  should  explain  without  refer- 
ence to  these  principles,  would  reproach  us  justly  with 
a  criminal  want  of  candor,  and  an  intention  of  obscur- 
ing or  distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language  and  style  of  its 
own,  did  it  consist  of  words,  which  admit  but  a  single 
sense,  and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each 
other,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now 
laid  down.  We  could  not  reason  about  it,  as  about 
other  writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little 
worth;  and  perhaps,  of  all  books,  the  Scriptures  cor- 
respond least  to  tliis  description.  The  Word  of  God 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  hand,  which  we  see  in  liis 
works.  It  has  infinite  connexions  and  dependences. 
Every  proposition  is  linked  with  others,  and  b  to  be 
compared  with  others ;  that  its  full  and  precise  import 
may  be  understood.  Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New 
Testament  is  built  on  the"  Old.  The  Christian  dis- 
pensation is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vast  scheme  of  providence,  requiring  great 
extent  of  view  in  die  reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible 
treats  of  subjects  on  which  we  receive  ideas  from  otlier 
sources  besides  itself;  such  subjects  as  the  nature,  pas- 
sions, relations,  and  duties  of  man ;  and  it  expects  us 
to  restrain  and  modify  its  language  by  the  known  truths, 
which  observation  and  experience  furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book,  which  demands  a 
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more  frequent  exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In 
addition  to  the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  con- 
nexions, we  may  observe,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects 
the  precision  of  science,  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative^ 
demanding  more  firequent  departures  from  the  literal 
sense,  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and  con*- 
sequently  demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. —  We  find,  too,  that  the  different  portions  of  this 
book,  instead  of  being  confined  to  general  truths,  refer 
perpetually  to  the  times  when  they  were  written,  to 
states  of  society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  controversies 
in  the  church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed 
away,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  extending  to  all  times,  and  places, 
what  was  of  temporary  and  local  application.  —  We  find, 
too,  that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by 
the  genius  and  character  of  their  respective  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as 
to  suspend  the  peculiarities  of  their  minds,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  foe 
understanding  their  writings.  With  these  views  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  it  our  jounden  duty  to  exercise  our  rea« 
Eon  upon  it  perpetually,  to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look 
beyond  the  letter  td  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer,  his  true  meaa« 
iBg ;  and,  m  general,  to  make  use  of  what  is  known 
for  explaming  what  is  difficult,  and  for  discovering  new 
truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars,  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  demand  tlie  exercise  of  reason  ?  Take,  for 
example,  the  style  in  which  (hey  generally  speak  of 
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God,  and  observe  how  habitually  they  apply .  to  him 
human  passions  and  organs.  Recollect  the  declarationa 
of  Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  ; 
that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  we 
have  no  life  in  us ;  that  we  must  hate  fadier  and  moth- 
er, and  pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
passages  equally  bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  the 
unqualified  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christians,  tliat 
they  possess  all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  all 
things.  Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between  Paul 
and  James,  and  the  apparent  clashing  of  some  parts  of 
Paul's  writings  with  the  general  doctrines  and  end  of 
Christianity.  I  might  extend  the  enumeration  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  who  does  not  see,  that  we  must  limit  aO 
these  passages  by  the  known  attributes  of  God,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature,  and  by  die  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written,  so  as  to  give 
the  language  a  quite  diflferent  import  from  what  it  would 
require,  had  it  been  applied  to  different  beings,  or  used 
in  different  connexions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  in  what  sense  we 
make  use  of  reason  in  interpreting  Scripture.  From 
a  variety  of  possible  interpretations,  we  select  diat  which 
accords  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of 
the  writer,  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  with  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  with  the  knowtf  character 
and  will  of  God,  and  widi  the  obvious  and  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  nature.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that 
God  never  contradicts,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  what 
he  teaches  in  another ;  and  never  contradicts,  in  revela 
tion,  what  he  teaches  in  his  works  and  providence. 
And  we  therefore  distrust  every  interpretation,  which, 
after  deliberate  attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  esmb- 
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lisbed  truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as 
civilians  do  about  the  constitution  under  which  Mve  live ; 
who,  you  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one  provision 
of  that  venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix  the 
precise  import  of  its  parts,  by  inquiring  into  its  general 
spirit,  into  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the 
prevalent  feelings,  impressions,  and  circumstances  of 
the  time  when  it  was  framed.  Without  these  principles 
of  int^pretation,  we  frankly  acknowledge,  that  we  can- 
not defend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny 
us  this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its 
enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original,  or 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionally  adopt 
them,  not  excepting  those  who  most  vehemently  decry 
them,  when  they  happen  to  menace  some  favorite  arti- 
cle of  their  creed.  All  Christians  are  compelled  to 
use  them  in  their  eontroversies  with  infidels.  All  sects 
employ  them  in  their  warfare  with  one  another.  AU 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  reason,  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party,  and  only 
complain  of  it,  when  its  weapons  wound  themselves. 
None  reason  more  frequently  than  those  from  whom  we 
difiTer.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from 
a  few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  ;  and 
how  ingeniously  they  extract,  from  detached  passages, 
mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  foi* 
violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacri- 
ficing the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  human  reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adver* 
6* 
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Baries,  because  it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal  skep* 
ticism.  If  reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the 
fall,  that  its  most  decisive  judgments  on  religion  are 
unworthy  of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even  natural 
theolog}',  must  be  abandoned  ;  for  the  existence  and 
veracity  of  God,  and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with 
it.  If  revelation  be  at  war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts 
itself,  for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God 
to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the  skeptic  approach. 
Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence  in  our  faculties, 
and  both  throw  doubt  and  confusion  over  every  tnith. 
We  honor  revelation  too  highly  to  make  it  the  antago* 
nist  of  reason,  or  to  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  renounce 
our  highest  powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  reason  m  religion 
is  accompanied  with  danger.  .  But  we  ask  any  honest 
man  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  say, 
whether  the  renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more  dan- 
gerous.  Besides,  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  men  reason  as 
erroneojsly  on  all  subjects,  as  on  religion.  Who  does 
not  know  the  wild  and  groundless  theories,  which  have 
been  framed  in  physical  and  political  science  ?  But 
who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease  to  exercise  rea- 
son on  nature  and  society,  because  men  have  erred  for 
ages  in  explaining  tliem  ?  We  grant,  that  the  passions 
continually,  and  sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rational 
faculty  in  its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambitious 
conti*iv<!  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which  favor  their 
love  of  dominion.  The  timid  and  dejected .  discover 
there  a  gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and  fanatical,  a 
visionary  theology.     The  vicious  can  find  exam)>les  or 
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ifisertious  on  which  to  build  .the  hope  of  a  late  repen- 
tance, or  of  acceptance  on  easy  terms.  The  falsely 
refined  contrive  to  lijgbt  on  doctrines  which  have  not 
been  soiled  by  vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do 
not  distract  the  reason  in  religious ,  any  more  than  in 
other  inquiries,  which  excite  strong  and  general  inter* 
est ;  and  this  faculty,  of  consequence,  is  not  to  be  re- 
nounced in  religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from  the  almost  end- 
less errors,  which  have  darkened  theology,  is,  not  that 
we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but  to  exert 
ihem  more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly.  The 
worst  errors,  after  all,  having  sprung  up  in  that  church, 
which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands  from  its  members 
implicit  faith.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general  cre- 
dulity encouraged  bad  men  and  endiusiasts  to  hroach 
their  dreams  and  inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  faint  re- 
monstrances of  reason,  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting 
perdition.  Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We 
may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation 
is  addressed  to  us  as  rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in 
our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  system,  demanding 
no  labor  of  comparing,  limiting,  and  inferring.  But 
such  a  system  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  oiur  present  existence  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  to  in* 
terpret  it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties,  which  it  every- 
where supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection  is  commonly 
urged  from  the  character  of  God.  We  are  told,  that 
God   being  infinitely  wiser  tlian  men-,   his  discoveries 
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wii  surpass  human  reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such 
a  teacher,  we  ought  to  expect  propositions,  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  with  one  another,  and  which  may  seem 
to  contradict  established  truths  ;  and  it  becomes  us  not 
to  question  or  explain  them  away,  but  to  believe,  and 
adore,  and  to'  submit  our  weak  and  carnal  reason  to 
the  Divine  Word.  To  this  objection,  we  have  two  short 
answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a 
teacher  of  infinite  wisdom  should  expose  those,  whom 
he  would  t^ch,  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  we  admit, 
that  propositions,  which  in  tlieir  literal  sense  appesir 
plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  known 
truth,  are  still  to  be  literally  understood  and  received, 
what  possible  limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief  of  contra- 
dictions ?  What  shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism,  which  can  always  quote  passages,  that,  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its  extrava- 
gances? How  can  the  Protestant  escape  from  tran- 
substantiation,  a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if  the 
submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty  ? 
How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  of  revelation, 
for  if  one  apparent  contradiction  may  be  true,  so  may 
another,  and  the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false, 
though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be  a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  God  be  mfinitely  wise,  he 
cannot  sport  with  the  understandings  of  his  creatures. 
A  wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perplexing  them 
^ith  what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  with 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  skep- 
tical distrust  of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise 
teacher,  who  knows  the  precise  extent  of  our  minds^ 
and  the  best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass 
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id  Other  instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  ap« 
prehension,  and  in  showing  its  loveliness  and  harmony. 
We  ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  obscurity  in 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  past 
and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present.  But  God's 
wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  uff, 
and  necessary  for  salvation^  is  revealed  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by 
a  sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  wis* 
doro,  to  use  an  unintelligible  phraseology,  to  communi- 
cate what  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unset- 
tle the  intellect  by  appearances  of  contradiction.  We 
honor  our  Heavenly  Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of  light. 
It  cannot  thicken  our  darkness,  and  multiply  our  per- 
plexities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to 
which  we  interpret  Scripture,  I  now  proceed  to  the 
second  great  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state 
some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from  that  sacred 
book,  particularly  those  which  distinguish  us  from  other 
Christians. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
God's  UNiTir,  or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only. 
To  this  truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  us  of 
it  by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition,  that  there  b 
one  God,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  under- 
stand by  it,  that  there  is  one  being,  one  rnind,  one  per- 
son, one  intelligent  agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom  un- 
derived  and  infinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong 
We  conceive,  that  these  words  could  have  conveyed  no 
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Dtber  meaning  to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people, 
who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  depositaries  of  this  great 
truth)  and  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
those  hair-breadth  distinctions  between  being  and  per- 
son, which  the  sagacity  of  later  ages  has  discovered. 
We  find  no  intimation,  that  this  language  was  to  be 
taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity  was  a 
quite  different  thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelli* 
gent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  whilst 
acknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity 
.  of  God.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three 
infinite  and  equal  pen»ons,  possessing  supreme  divinity, 
called  the  Father,  8on,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of 
these  persons,  as  described  by  theologians,  has  bis  own 
particular  consciousness,  will,  and  perceptions.  They 
love  each  other,  converse  with  each  other,  and  delight 
in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  different  parts 
in  man's  redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate  ofiice, 
and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is 
mediator  and  not  the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the 
Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  he  conscious,  like 
the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  in*^ 
telligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousnesses, 
different  wills,  and  different  perceptions,  performing  dif- 
ferent acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations ;  and  if 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  three  minds 
or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  bow  three 
minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of 
properties,  and  acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads 
us  to  the  belief  of  different  intelligent  beings,  and,  if 
this  mark  fails  us,  our  whole  knowledge  falls  ;  we  have 
no  proof,  that  all  the  agents  and  persons  in  the  universe 
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are  not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we  attempt  to 
conceive  of  three  Gods,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
represent  to  ourselves  three  agents,  distinguislied  from 
each  other  by  similar  marks  and  peculiarities  to  those 
which  separate  the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  when 
common  Christians  hear  these  persons  spoken  of  as 
conversing  with  each  other,  loving  each  other,  and  per- 
forming different  acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding  them 
as  different  beings,  different  minds  ? 

We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness,  though  without 
reproaching  our  brethren,  *  protest  against  the  irrational 
end  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  To  us,"  as 
to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians,  "there  is 
one  God,  even  the  Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship 
the  Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  are 
astonished,  that  any  man  can  read  the  New  l^estament, 
and  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appropriating  this 
character  to  the  Father.  We  find  the  Father  continu- 
ally distinguished  from  Jesus  by  this  title.  "  God  sent 
his  Son."  "God  anointed  Jesus."  Now,  how  singu- 
lar and  inexplicable  is  this  phraseology,  which  fills  the 
New  Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus, 
and  if  a  principal  object  of  this  book  i^  to  reveal  him 
as  God,  as  partaking  equally  with  the  Father  in  supreme 
divinity !  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce  one 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  God 
means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not  limited  to  one  per- 
son, and  where,  unless  turAed  from  its  usual  sense  bv 
the  connexion,  it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  Can 
stronger  proof  be  given,  that  the  doctrine  of  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrme  of 
Christianity  f 
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This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from  its  difficulty, 
singularity,  and  importance,  have  been  laid  down  with 
great  clearness,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated  with 
all  possible  precision.  But  where  does  this  statement 
appear  ?  From  the  many  passages  which  treat  of  God» 
we  ask  for  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  b« 
is  a  threefold  being,  or  that  he  is  three  persons,  or  that 
he  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary^ 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least,  w^  might*  ex- 
pect many  express  assertions  of  this  nature^  God  is 
declared  to  be  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  prevent 
the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  their  common  sense ; 
and  he  is  always  spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was  universally  un- 
derstood to  intend  a  single  person,  and  to  which  no 
other  idea  could  have  been  attached,  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures  abstain  from 
stating  the  Trinity,  that  when  our  opponents  would  in- 
sert it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to  invent  forms  of  words 
altogether  unsanctioned  by  Scriptural  phraseology  •■  That 
a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to  misapprehension,  so 
fundamental  as  this  is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such 
careful  exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined  and  un- 
protected, to  be  made  out  by  inference,  and  to  be  hunted 
through  distant  and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  this  is 
a  difficulty,  which,  we  think,  no  ingenuity  can  explain? 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Christianity,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp- 
.  sighted  enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objectionable  part 
of  the  system,  and  who  must  have  fastened  with  greai 
earnestness  on  a  doctrine  involving  such  apparent  con-, 
tradictions   as  the   Trinity.      We  cannot  conceive  aa 
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opinion,  against  which  the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves 
on  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  would  have  raised  an 
equal  chmdr.  Now,  how  happens  it,  that  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objections 
against  Christianity,  and  to  the  controversies  which 
grew  out  of  this  religion,  not  one  word  is  said,  implying 
that  objections  were  brought  against  the  Gospel  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  word  is  uttered  in 
its  defence  and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it  from 
reproach  and  mistake  ?  This  argument  has  almost  the 
force  of  demonstration.  We  are  persuaded,  that  had 
three  divine  persons  been  announced  by  the  first  preach- 
ers of  Christianity,  all  equal,  and  all  infinite,  one  of 
whom  was  the  very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  a 
cross,  this  peculiarity  of  Christianity  would  have  almost 
absorbed  every  other,  and  the  great  labor  of  the  Apos- 
tles would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual  assaults, 
which  it  would  have  awakened.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
not  a  whisper  of  objection  to  Christianity,  on  that  ac- 
count, reaches  our  ears  from  the  apostolic  age.  In  the 
Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of  controversy  called  forth 
by  the  Trinity. 

We  hava  further  objections  to  this  doctrine,  drawn 
from  its  practical  influence.  We  regard  it  as  unfavor- 
able to  devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind 
in  its  communion  with  God.  It  is  a  great  excellence 
of  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  one 
OBj£CT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration,  and  love.  One 
Infinite  Father,  one  Being  of  beings,  one  original  and 
fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in  whom  all 
our  powers  and  affections  may  be  concentrated,  and 
whose  lovely  tind  venerable  nature  may  pervade  all  our 
thoughts.     True  piety,  when  directed  to  an  undivided 
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Deity,  has  a;  chastenrss,  a  singleness,  most  favorable 
to  reKgious  awe  and  love.  Now,  tlie  Trinity  sets  be- 
fore us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration , 
three  infinite  pei'sons^  liaving  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ; 
three  divine  agents,  performing  different  ofSces,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  in  diflerent  relations. 
And  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  Umited 
mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  to  these  witli  the  same 
power  and  joy,  as  to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  nature  and  redemp- 
tion meet  as  their  centre  and  source  ?  Must  not  de- 
votion be  distracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of 
three  equal  persons,  and  must  not  tlie  worship  of  the 
conscientious,  consistent  Christian,  be  disturbed  by  an 
apprehension,  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  another  of 
these,  bis  due  proportion  of  homage  ? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in* 
jures  devotion,  not  only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other 
objects  of  worship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father  the 
supreme  affection,  which  is  his  due,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Son.  This  is  a  most  important  view.  That 
Jesus  Christ,  if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Divinity,  should 
be  more  interesting  than  the  Father,  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  frotn  history,  and  from  the  principles 
of  human  nature.  Men  want  an  object  of  worship  like 
tlKunselves,  and  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  hi  this 
propensity.  A  God,  clothed  in  our  form,  and  feeling 
our  wants  and  sorrows,  speaks  to  our  weak  nature  more 
strongly,  than  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  {)ure  spirit,  invisi* 
ble  and  untt|)proachable,  save  by  the  reflecting  and 
purified  muid.  —  We  think,  top,  that  the  peculiar  offices 
ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  popular  theology,  make  him 
the  most  attractive  person  in  the  Godhead.     The  Fa- 
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dmr  is  the  depositary  of  the.  justice,  the  vindicalor  of  the 
rights^  the  avenger  of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  divine  mercy, , 
stands  between  the  incensed  Deiiy  and  guilQr  humanity, 
exposes  his  meek  head  to  the  storms,  and  hb  compas- 
sionate breast  to  the  sword  of  the  divine  justice,  bears . 
our  whole  load  of  punishment,  and  purchases  with  his . 
blood  every  blessing  which  descends  from  heaven.  Need 
we  state  the  effect  of  these  representations,  especially 
on  common  minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was  chiefly 
designed,  and  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  .to  the  Father;  as 
the  loveliest  being  ?  We  do  believe,  that  the  worship 
of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God,'  tends  strongly  to  absorb 
the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the 
biunan  tenderness  of  the  Virgin .  Mary  has  given  .her  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church'  of 
Rome.  We  believe,  too^  that  this  worship^  though  at- 
ti^tive,  is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualize  the  mind,  that 
it  awakens  huroaa  transport,  rather  than  that  deep  ven- 
eration of  the  moral  [lerfections  of  God,  which  is  the 
essence  of  piety. 

2.  Having  thus  givea  our  views  of  the  unity  of  God^ 
I  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that 
Jesus  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as 
we. ace,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We 
complain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  making  God  tliree  beingSy  it  makes  Jesus  Christ 
two  beings,  and  thus  intjRoddces  infinite  confusion  into 
our  coBceptions  of  his  character.  This  corruption  of 
Christianity,  alike  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
power  of  a  false  philosophy  in  disfiguring,  the  sin<plp 
truth  of  /esus. 
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According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesiis  Christ,  instead  of 
being  one  mind,  one  conscious  intelligent  principle, 
whom  we  can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two 
minds  ;  the  one  divine,  the  other  human  ;  the  one  weak, 
the  other  almighty ;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omnis- 
cient. Now  we  maintain,  that  diis  is  to  mate  Christ 
two  beings.  To  denominate  him  one  person,  one  being, 
and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two  minds,  infinitely 
different  from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound 
language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our  conceptions 
of  intelligent  natures.  According  to  the  common  doc- 
trine, each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  con- 
sciousness, its  own  will,  its  own  perceptions.  They 
have,  in  fact,  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mind" 
feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and 
the  human  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  divine.  Can  you  conceive  of  two 
beings  in  the  universe  more  distinct  ?  We  have  always 
thought  that  one  person  was  constituted  and  distinguished 
by  one  consciousness.  The  doctrine,  that  one  and  the 
same  person  should  have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills, 
two  souls,  infinitely  different  from  each  other,  this  we 
think  an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say,  that  if  a  doctrine,  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so 
remote  from  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  men,  be 
indeed  a  part  and  an  essential  part  of  revelation,  it  must 
be  taught  with  gi^eat  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our  breth- 
ren to  point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage,  where  Chris* 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  minds  infinitely  different, 
yet  constituting  one  person.  We  find  none,  0^.her 
Christians,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts  as 
cribe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and  others  divine  proper- 
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ties,  and  thai  to  reconcile  these,  we  must  suppose  two 
nmids,  to  which  these  properties  may  be  referred.  In 
other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  certain  diiB- 
'  cult  passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must  mvent  an  hy 
pothesis  vastly  more  difficult,  and  involving  gross  ab- 
surdity. We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth,  by 
a  clue  which  conducts  us  bto  mazes  infinitely  more  in- 
extricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two 
minds,  and  that  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion, 
his  phraseology  respecting  himself  would  have  been  col- 
ored by  this  peculiarity.  The  universal  language  of 
men  is  framed  upon  the  idea,  that  one  person  is  one  per- 
son, is  one  mind,  and  one  soul ;  and  when  the  multitude 
heard  this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must 
have  taken  it  in  its  usual  sense,  and  must  have  referred 
to  a  single  soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless  expressly  in- 
structed to  interpret  it  differently.  But  where  do  we 
find  this  instruction  ?  Where  do  you  meet,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  phraseology  which  abounds  m  Trinita- 
rian books,  and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Jesus  ?  Where  does  this  divine 
teacher  say,  ^'  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as  man ; 
this  is  true  only  of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of  my 
divine ''  ?  Where  do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace 
of  this  strange  piiraseology  ?  Nowhere.  It  was  not 
needed  in  that  day.  It  was  demanded  by  the  errors  of 
a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being, 

«nd,  I  add,  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.     That 

Christ  is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  witli  the 

Father,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  former  head, 

7* 
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in  which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  threie  per^ns  fa 
God  is  a  fiction.  But  on  so  important  a  subject,  I 
would  add  a  few  remarks.  We  wish,  that  those  firom 
whom  we  differ,  would  weigh  one  striking  fact.  Jesus, 
ha  bis  preaching,  continually  spoke  of  God.  The  woid 
was  always  m  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he,  by  this 
word,  ever  mean  himself?  We  siiy,  never.  On  tlie 
contrary,  he  most  plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How  this  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
as  God,  was  a  primary  object  of -Christianity,  our  ad- 
versaries milst  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distin- 
guished from  God,  we  shall  see,  that  they  not  only  speak 
of  him  as  another  being,  but  seeni  to  labor  to  express 
his  inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son 
of  God,  sent  of  God,  receivmg  all  his  powers  from  God, 
working  miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  judgii^ 
justly  because  God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our  be- 
lief, because  he  was  anointed  and  sealed  by  God,  and  as 
able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The.  New  Testament  is 
filled  with  this  language.  Now  we  ask,  what  impression 
this  language  was  fitted  and  intended  to  make  f  Could 
any,  who  heard  it,  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was  th^ 
very  God  to  whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared  to 
be  inferior ;  the  very  Being  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
from  whom  he  professed  to  have  received  his  messtige 
and  power  ?  Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  hu- 
man birth,  and  bodily  form,  and  humble  circumstances, 
and  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  prepared 
men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  the 
^nguage  in  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Wliy,  dien,  was  tliis  language  used  so  continually,  and 
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without  liimtatioDy  if  Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  if  this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  bis  religion  ? 
I  repeat  it,  the  human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
tended  strongly  to  exchide  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of 
his  proper.  Godhead  ;  and,  of  course,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament  perpetual  care  and  effort 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  to  hold  him  forth  as  the 
same  being  wkh  Tiis  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is 
pretended,  the  soul"  and  centre  of  his  religion.  We 
should  expect  to  find  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  cast 
into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familiarly  of  God 
the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  to  be  told,  that 
to  us  there  is  one  God,  even  Jesus.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  inferiority  of  Christ  pervades  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  only  implied  in  the  general  phraseology, 
but  repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  any  admonition  to  prevent  its  application 
to  his  whole  nature.  Could  it,  then,  have  been  the 
great  design  of  the  sacred  writers  to  exhibit  Jesus  as 
the  Supreme  God  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  met  by  two  or 
three  texts,  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  by  a 
class  of  passages,  not  very  numerous,  in  which  divine 
properties  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these 
we  offer  one  plain  answer.  We  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  established  and  obvious  principles  of  criticism, 
that  language  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  known 
properties  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every 
man  knows,  that  the  same  words  convey  very  different 
ideas,  when  used  in  relation  to  different  beings.  Thus, 
Solomon  bttiU  the  temple  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
architect  whom  he  employed  ;  and  God  repents  differ 
ently  Grom   man.     Now  we  maintain,  that  the  knowr 
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properties  and  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  hirth>  suffer* 
ingS)  and  death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God 
as  a  distinct  being  from  himself,  his  praying  to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  officesi  these  bp* 
knowledged  properties  of  Christ,  we  say,  oblige  us  to  in- 
terpret the  comparatiirely  few  passages  which  are  thought 
to  make  him  the  Supreme  God,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  distinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our  dutjr  to 
explain  such  texts  by  the  rule  which  we  apply  to  other 
texts,  in  which  huriian  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are 
said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  know  and 
possess  all  things,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  God's  fulness. 
These  latter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate  to  modify,  and 
restrain,  and  turn  from  the  moat  obvious  sense,  because 
this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  known  properties  of  the 
bemgs  to  whom  they  relate  ;  and  we  maintain,  that  we 
adhere  to  the  same  principle,  and  use  no  greater  latitude, 
m  explaining,  as  we  do,  the  passages  which  are  thought 
to  support  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  advan* 
tages  from  their  mode  of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes 
them,  they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement,  for  it 
shows  them  an  infinite  being  suffering  for  their  sins. 
The  confidence  with  which  this  fallacy  is  repeated  as- 
tonishes us.  When  pressed  with  the  question,  whether 
they  really  believe,  that  the  infinite  and  unchangeable 
God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowledge 
that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's  human  mind  alone 
sustained  the  pains  of  death.  How  have  we,  then,  an 
infinite  sufferer  ?  This  language  seems  to  us  an  imposi- 
tion on  common  minds,  and  very  derogatory  to  God's 
justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a  sophism 
aiid  a  fiction. 
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We  are  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting 
object,  that  bis  love  and  mercy  are  more  felt,  when  be 
is  viewed  as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory  to 
take  bumanitr  and  to  suffer  for  men.  That  Trinitarians 
•re  stroo^y  moved  by  this  rejNresentation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny ;  but  we  think  their  emotions  altogethei 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  Qf  their  own  doctrines. 
They  talk  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity's  leaving 
Us  glory  and  his  Father's  bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the 
world.  But  this  second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable  of  parting 
with  the  least  degree  of  his  perfection  and  felicity.  At 
the  moment  of  his  taking  flesh,  he  was  as  intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and  equally  with  his 
Father  filled  heaven,  and  earth,  and  immensity.  This 
Trmitarians  acknowledge  ;  and  still  they  profess  to  be 
touched  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  humiliation 
of  this  immutable  being  !  But  not  only  does  their  doo- 
trtney  when  fully  explained,  reduce  Christ's  humiliation 
to  a-  fiction,  it  almost  wholly  destroys  the  impressions 
with  which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed.  According^ 
to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was  comparatively  no  sufferer 
ct  all.  It  is  true,  his  human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this, 
they  teU  us,  was  an  infinitely  small  part  of  Jesus,  bear- 
big  no  more  proportion  to  his  whole  nature,  than  a 
shigle  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ,  that 
which  was  most  properly  himself,  was  infinitely  happy, 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity. 
Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  happiest  being 
in  the  universe,  as  happy  as  the  infinite  ]^  ather  ;  so  that 
hif  pains,  compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing 
Th<s  Trinitarians  do,  and  roust,  acknowledge.     It  fot 
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lows  necessarily  from  the  immutableness  of  the  xlivine 
nature,  which  they  ascribe  to  Christ ;  so  that  their  sys- 
tem, justly  viewed,^  robs  his  death  of  interest,  weakens 
our  sympathy  witli  his  sufierings,  and  is,  of  all  others, 
roost  unfavorable  to  a  love  of  Christ,  founded  on  a 
sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind.  We  esteem  oar 
own  views  to  be  vastly  more  aflecting.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  Christ's  humiliation  was  real  and  entire,  that  the 
whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that 
his  crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony. 
As  we  stand  round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  dis- 
tracted, nor  our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating 
him  as  composed  of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing 
minds,  and  as  halving  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognise  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This,  we 
think,  renders  his  sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love 
in  bearing  them,  incomparably  more  impressive  and  af- 
fecting than  the  system  we  oppose. 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points, 
namely,  that  there  is  one  -God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  being  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  God,  I  now 
proceed  to  another  point,  on" which  we  lay  still  greater 
stress.  We*  believe  in  the  moral  perfection  of  God. 
We  consider  no  part  of  theology  so  important  "as  that 
which  treats  of  God's  moral  character ;  and  we  value 
our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly  as  they  assert  his  ami- 
able and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  in  regard  to  this  suoject,  all 
Christians  agree,  that  all  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being 
infinite  justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.  We  reply,  that 
It  is  very  possible  to  speak  of  God  magnificently,  and 
to  think  of  him  meanly  ;  to  apply  to  his  person  high- 
RouufJing   epithets,   and   to   his   government,   principles 
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wliicli  make  him  odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best;  but  his  history  was  black 
with  cruelty  and  lust.  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real 
ideas  of  God  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all  ages 
they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the  Deity  by  adulation.  We 
must  inquire  into  their  particular  views  of  his  purposes, 
of  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  dir>» 
position  towards  his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have  generally  leaned 
towards  a  very  injurious  view  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  have  too  often  felt,  as  if  he  were  raised,  by  his 
greatness  and  sovereignty,  above  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude, 
to  wliich  all  other  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe, 
that  in  no  being  is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so 
omnipotent,  as  in  God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  perceptions  of  rec- 
titude ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not 
because  he  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  because  be  crem- 
ated us  for  good  and  holy  purposes  ;  it  is  not  because 
bis  will  is  irresistible,  but  because  his  will  is  the  per- 
fection of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  can- 
not bow  before  a  being,  however  great  and  powerful, 
who  governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  nothing  but  ex* 
cellence,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  We  veneiate 
not  the  loftiness  of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  and 
goodness  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevo- 
lent, in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words  ;  good  in  dis- 
position, as  well  as  in  act ;  good,  not  to  a  few,  but  to 
all ;  good  to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just ;  but  we  never 
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forget,  that  kis  justice  is  the  justice  of  a  good  being, 
dwelling  in  the  same  mind,  and  acting  in  harmony, 
with,  perfect  benevolence.  By  this  attribute,  we  un* 
derstand  God's  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth 
expressed  in  a  moral  government ;  that  is,  in  giving 
excellent  and  equitable  laws,  and  in  conferring  such  re- 
wards, and  inflicting  such  punishments,  as  are  best  fitted 
to  secure  their  observance*  God's  justice  has  for  its 
end  the  highest  virtue  of  the  creation,  and  it  punislies 
for  this  end  alone,  and  thus  it  coincides  with  benevo- 
lence ;  for  virtue  and  happiness,  though  not  the  same, 
are  inseparably  conjoined. 

God's  justice  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  per* 
feet  harmony  with  his  mercy.  According  to  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  discord- 
ant and  jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest 
task,  and  the  most  wonderful  achievement,  of  infinite 
wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  al- 
ways at  peace,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  seeking 
the  same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand  not  a 
blind  instmctive  compassion,  which  forgiyes  without  re- 
flection, and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue. 
This,  we  ackndwledge,  would  be  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice, and  also  with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's 
mercy,  as  we  understand  it,  desires  strongly  the  happi- 
ness of  the  guilty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It 
has  a  regard  to  character  as  truly  as  his  justice.  It 
defers  punishment,  and  suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may 
return  to  his  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  un- 
jrielding,  to  the  fearful  retribution  threatened  m  God's 
Word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe 
in  his  Parental  character.     We  ascribe  to  him,  not  only 
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the  naae,  but  the  dispositioos  and  principles  of  a  fa- 
ther. We  believe  that  he  has  a  father's  ccHicem  for 
his  creatures,  a  father's  desire  for  then  improvement^ 
a  father's  equity  in  proportioning  his  commands  to  their 
pow«s,  a  father's  joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  Other's  justice  for 
the  incorrigible.  We  look  upon  this  world  as  a  place 
of  education,  in  which  he  Is  training  men  by  prosperity 
and  adversity,  by  aids  and  obstructions,  by  conflicts  of  . 
reason  and  passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temptations 
to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline  suited  to  free  and  moral 
beings,  for  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublime  and 
ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven.  * 

Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion,  which 
prevail  among  us,  that  they  are  adverse,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  hon- 
orable views  of  God ;  that  they  take  from  us  our  Fa- 
ther m  heaven,  and  substitute  for  lum  a  being,  whom 
we  cannot  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to 
love  if  we  could.  We  object,,  particularly  on  this  ground  j 
to  that  system,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated 
through  our  country.  This  system  indeed  takes  various 
shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dishonor  on  the  Creator. 
According  to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches,  tiiat 
God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved,  so  that  under 
tije  innocent  features  of  our  childhood  is  hidden  a  na- 
ture averse  to  all  good  and  propense  to  all  evil,  a  nature 
which  exposes  us  to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even 
before  wp  have  acquired  power  to  understand  our  du- 
ties,  or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions.  According  to  a* 
more  modern  exposition,  it  teaches,  that  we  came  from 
.  *he  hands  of  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution,  and  are 
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placed  under  such  influences  and  circumsttnees^  as  to 
render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depravity  of  every 
human  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  moral  agency; 
and  it  also  teaches,  that  the  offence  of  tbe  child,  who 
brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to  unmingled 
crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  dam- 
nation. Now,  according  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
morality,  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone, 
would  absolve  it  from  guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  undor 
this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty;  and 
that  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child 
with  endless  niin,  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the 
most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches,  that  God  selects  from  thb 
corrupt  mass  a  number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them, 
by  a  special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin  ;  that  the 
rest  of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace 
which  their  conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  re- 
pent, under  penalty  of  aggravated  woe  ;  and  that  for- 
giveness is  promised  them,  on  terms  which  their  very 
constitution  infallibly  disposes  them  to  reject,  and  in 
rejecting  which  they  a^^fuUy  enhance  the  punishments 
of  hell.  These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations 
of  afnendment,  to  beings  bom  under  a  blighting  curse, 
fill  our  minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want  words  to 
ex])res8. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  the 
effects  on  character,  which  might  be  anticipated,  we 
most  joyfiiUy  admit.  It  is  often,  very  often,  counter- 
acted by  nature,  conscience,  common  sense,  by  tbe 
general  stram  of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  positive  decJari- 
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dons  of  God's  universal  kindness  and  perfect  equitjr. 
But  still  we  think  that  we  see  its  unlrappy  influence. 
It  tends  to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses  to  the 
bad,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant.  By  shock- 
ing, a<8  it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 
and  by  exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity,  it  tends 
strongly  to  pervert  the  moral  faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy, 
forbidding,  and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men  to  sub- 
stitute censoriousness,  bitterness,  and  persecution,  for  a 
tender  and  impartial  charity.  We  think,  too,  that  this 
system,  which  begins  with  degrading  human  nature,  may 
be  expected  to  end  in  pride ;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a 
consciousness  of  high  distinctions,  however  obtained, 
and  no  distinction  is  so  great  as  that  which  is  made  be- 
tween the  elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonorable  views  of  God,  which 
have  now  been  stated,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist 
unceasingly.  Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  com- 
parativie  indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  to 
leave  to  us  a  God,  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  fti 
whom  our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our 
weaknesses  and  sorrows  may  find  refuge.  We  cling  to 
the  Divine  perfections.  We  meet  them  everywhere  in 
creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a 
lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  gratitude, 
love,  and  veneration  call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation 
and  happiness,  that  one  of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal 
with  which  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  goodness  and 
rectitude  of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  of  the 
nnity  of  Jesus,  and  his  inferiority  to  God ;  and  of  the 
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perfections  of  the  Divine  character ;  I  now  proceed  to 
give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of  Chi^ist,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  his  mission.  With  regard  to  the  great  ob- 
ject which  .Tesus  came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  mistake.  We  believe,  that  be  was  sent 
by  the  Father  to  effect  a  moral,  or  spiritual  deliverance 
of  mankind;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its 
consequences,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing purity  and  happiness.  We  believe,  too,  that  he  ac- 
complishes this  sublime  purpose  by  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods; by  his  instructions  respecting  God^s  unity,  parental 
character,  and  moral  government,  which  are  admirably 
fitted  to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety, 
to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator  ; 
by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  divine 
assistance  to  those  who  labor  for  progress  in  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path 
of  duty  ;  by  his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the 
loveliness  and  sublimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm 
and  quicken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfection ;  by  his 
threatenings  agsunst  incorrigible  guilt ;  by  his  glorious  dis- 
coveries of  immortality  ;  by  his  sufferings  and  death  ; 
by  that  signal  event,  the  resurrection,  which  powerfully 
bore  witness  to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  down  to 
men's  senses  a  future  life  ;  by  his  continual  intercession, 
which  obtains  for  us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings  ;  and  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  of  raising  the  dead, 
judging  the  world,  and  conferring  the  everlasting  rewards 
promised  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  us,  in  regard  to  an  in- 
teresting part  of  Christ's  mediation  ;  I  mean,  in  regard 
>o  tlie  precise  influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness. 
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Many  suppose,  that  this  event  contributes  tp  our  par- 
don, as  it  was  a  principal  means,  of  confirming  his  re- 
ligion, and  of  giving  it  a  power  over  the  mind  ;  in  other 
wordS)  that  it  procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that 
repentance  and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  con- 
dhion  on  which  forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us 
are  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  reniission  of  sins  to  Christ's  deati;, 
with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the 
way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  dLSer  in  explainfng  the  con« 
oexion  between  Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness, 
a  connexion  which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  we 
agree  in  rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  his  mediation.  The  idea,  which  is  conveyed 
to  common  minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's 
death  has  an  influence  in  making  God  placable,  or  mer- 
ciful, in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  men,  we  reject 
with  stirong  disapprobation.  We  are  happy  to  find, 
that  this  very  dishonorable  notion  is  disowned  by  in- 
telligent Christians  of  that  class  from  which  we  differ. 
We  recollect,  however,  that,  not  long  ago,  it  was  com- 
mon to  bear  of  Christ,  as  having  died  to  appease  God's 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible 
justice ;  and  we  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  popular  religious  books,  and  the  common  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation,  still  com- 
municate very  degrading  views  of  God's  character. 
They  give  to  multitudes  the  impression,  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in  the  mind  of  God  to- 
wards man,  and  that  in  this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists. 

Q* 
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No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  'We  can  endui^ 
no  shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of  Ood.  *We  earn- 
estly maintain,  that  Jesus,  instead  of  calKng  forth,  iii 
any  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the  'Father,  vas  Settt 
by  that  mercy,  to  be  our  Saviour;  that  he  is  nothing 
to  Uie  human  race,  but  what  he  is  by  God's  appoint- 
ment ;  that  he  communicates  nothing  but  what  God  em- 
powers him  to  bestow  ;  that  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
originally,  essentially,  and  eternally  placable,  and  dis- 
posed to  forgive ;  and  thai  his  unborrowed,  underived, 
and  unchangeable  love  is  the  only  fountain  of  what 
flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We  conceive,  that  JesUs 
is  dishonored,  not  glorified,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  in- 
fluence, which  clouds  the  splendor  of  Divine  benevo- 
lence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  unscriptural  and 
absurd,  the  explanation  given  by  the  popular  system,  ^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  death  procures  for- 
giveness for  men.  This  system  used  to  teach  as  its 
fundamental  principle,  that  man,  having  sinned  against 
an  infinite  Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt,  and  is 
consequently  exposed  to  an  infinite  penalty.  We  believe^ 
however,  that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  which  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that  the 
guilt  of  a  being  roust  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and 
powers,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Still  the  system  teach- 
es, that  sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless 
punishment,  and  that  the  whole  human  race,  being  in- 
fallibly involved  by  their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful 
penally  to  the  justice  of  their  Creator.  It  teaches,  that 
this  penalty  cannot  be  remitted,  in  consistency  with  the 
honor  of  the  divine  law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found 
to  endure  it  or  t6  suffer  an  equivalent.     It  also  leaches* 
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flMt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  substitute  is  ade- 
quate to  this  work,  save  the  infinite  God  himself;  and 
accordingly,  Ch>d,  in  his  second  person,  took  on  him 
human  nature,  that  he  might  pay  to  his  own  justice  the 
debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus 
recoDcile  forgiveness  with  the  claims  and  threatenings 
of  his  law.  Such  is  the  prevalent  system.  Now,  to 
us,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry  on  its  front  strcng 
marks  of  absurdity  ;  and  we  maintain  that  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  it,  unless  it  be  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  fully  and  expressly.  We 
ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to  point  to  some  plain  passages 
where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for  one  text,  in  which  we 
are  told,  that  God  took  human  nature  that  he  might 
make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  justice  ;  for  one 
text,  which  tells  us,  that  human  guilt  requires  an  infinite 
substitute ;  that  Christ*s  sufferings  owe  their  efficacy 
to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being ;  or  that  fa7s 
divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
human.  Not  one  toord  of  this  description  can  we  find 
in  the  Scri||)tures  ;  not  a  text,  which  even  hints  af  these 
strange  doctrines.  They  are  altogether,  we  believe, 
(he  fictions  of  theologians.  Christianity  is  in  no  degreb 
responsible  fqr  them.  We  are  astonished  at  their  prev- 
alence. What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  God  cannot, 
in  any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  penalty  in  the 
room  of  his  creatures  ?  How  dishonorable  to  him  is 
die  supposition,  that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe,  as  to 
exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  of  frail  and  feeble 
men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yielding,  as  to  accept  the 
limited  pains  of  Christ's  human  soul,  as  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  endless  woes  due  from  the  worid  ?  How 
inttJQ  is  it  also,  according  to  this  doctrine,  ihzt  God. 
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instead  of  being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never  (of 
gives  ;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  forgiven, 
when  their  whole  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is 
borne  by  a  substitute  ?  A  scheme  more  fitted  to  ob- 
scure the  brightness  of  Christianity  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  less  suited  to  ^ve  comfort  to  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavorable  to 
the  character.  It  naturally  leads  men  to  think,  that 
Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind  rather  than  their 
own  ;  that  the  highest  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
avert  punishment,  rather  than  to  commimicate  holiness  ; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging 
good  works  and  human  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  mag- 
nifying the  value  of' Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.  Tn 
this  way,  a  sense  of  tlie  infinite  importance  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  personal  improvement  is  weak- 
ened, and  high-sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem 
often  to  be  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  precepts. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst 
we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  he  came  to  rescue  us 
from  punishment,  we  believe,  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still 
nobler  errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and 
to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly  virtue.  We  re-  ■ 
gard  him  as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  phy- 
sician, and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and  wander- 
ing mind.  No  influence  in  the  universe  seems  to  us  so 
glorious,  as  that  over  the  character  ;  and  no  redemption 
so  worthy  of  (hankfuhiess,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
goul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible, 
would  be  of  little  value.  Wliy  pluck  the  sinner  from 
hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  ui  his  own  breast  ?  Why 
raise  him  to  heaven,  if  he  remain  a  stranger  tn  its  sanc- 
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lity  and  love  ?  With  these  impressions,  we  are  ac* 
customed  to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in 
effectual  aids,  motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a  common  centre, 
we  see  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises  meet ;  and 
we  believe,  that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any  farther  than  as 
it  uses  these  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole 
life,  character,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  a^  the 
means  of  purifying  the  mind,  of  changing  it  into  the 
likeness  of  his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  ob* 
ject  of  Christ's  mission,  that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men 
to  virtue,  or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place, 
give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or 
true  holiness.  We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foun- 
dation in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience, 
or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  power  of  forming  his 
temper  and  life  according  to  conscience.  We  believe 
that  these  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of  respon- 
sibility, and  the  highest  distinctions  of  human  nature, 
•nd  that  no  act  is  praiseworthy,  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  believe,  that  no  dis- 
positions infused  into  us  without  our  own  moral  activity, 
are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore,  we  reject  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  diviae  mfluence  on  the  human 
mind,  moulding  it  into  goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn 
into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word  may  be 
used,  would  not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
any  more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  ani- 
mals, or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  human  beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  God's  aid  or  Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit,  we 
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mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  influence) 
not  physical,  not  compulsory,  not  involving  a  necessity 
of  virtue.  We  object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotence  and  God's  irre« 
sistible  agency  on  the  heart,  believing  that  they  subvert 
our  responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  that 
they  make  men  machines,  that  they  cast  on  God  the 
blam.e  of  all  evil  deeds,  that  they  discourage  good  minds, 
and  inflate  the  fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate 
and  ^sensible  inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love 
of  God.  We  believe,  that  this  principle  is  the  true  end 
and  happiness  of  our  being,  tliat  we  were  made  for 
union  with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection  is 
the  only  sufficient  object  and  true  resting-place,  for  the . 
insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that,  without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments,  ad- 
miration, veneration,  hope,  and  love,  would  wither  and 
decay*  We  believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  .not 
only  essential  to  happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  per- 
fection of  all  the  virtues ;  that  conscience,  without  the 
sanction  of  God's  authority  and  retributive  justice,  would  . 
be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolence,  unless  nourished 
by  communion  with  his  goodness,  and  encouraged  by 
his  smile,  cpuld  not  thrive  amidst  th^  selfishness  and 
thanklessness  of  the  world  ;  -and  that  self-government, 
without  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial,  puri^.  God, 
as  he  is  essentially  goodness,  holiness,,  justice,  and  vir- 
tue, so  he  is  the  lifC)  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in 
the  human  souh 

But,  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate,  the  love  of  God, 
w«  believe,  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
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frqoi  counterfeiu.  We  think  tliat  much  which  is  called 
pioty  is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  error, 
tliat  there  can  be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God 
for  their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self- 
possession,  williout  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all 
their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  extrav- 
agances, which  have  brought  contempt  on  piety.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears 
lis  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  religion 
be  the  shipwreck  of.  understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too 
far  from  it.  On  this  subject,  we  always  speak  plainly. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  to  the  reputation  of 
«eal.  We  owe  it  to  truth  and  religion  to  maintain, 
tliat  fanaticism,  partial  insanity,  sudden  impressions, 
and  ungovernable  transports,  are  any  thing  rather  than 
piety. 

We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  iff  a  moral 
sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear  perception,  and  consisting 
in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration,  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tions. Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact  tlie 
same  thing,  with  the  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness. You  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the 
surest  and  only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We  lay  no 
stress  on  strong  excitements.  We  esteem  him,  and  him 
only  a  pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's 
moral  perfections  and  government ;  who  shows  his  de- 
light m  God's  benevolence,  by  loving  and  serving  his 
neighbour ;  his  delight  in  God's  justice,  by  being  reso- 
lutely upright ;  his  sense  of  God's  purity,  by  regulating 
bis  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires ;  and  whose  con- 
versation, business,  and  domestic  life  are  swayed  by  a 
regard  to  God's  presence  and  authority.  In  all  things 
else  men  may  deceive  themselves.     Disordered  nerves 
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ma}  give  them  strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  impres* 
sions.  Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from 
Heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their 
confidence  in  God's  favor  be  undoubting.  But  in  all 
this  there  is  no  religion.  The  question  b,  Do  they  love 
God's  commands,  in  which  his  character  is  fully  ex« 
pressed,  and  give  up  to  these  their  habits  and  passions  ? 
Without  this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  surrender 
of  desire  to  God's  will,  is  worth  a  thousand  transports* 
We  do  not  judge  of  die  bent  of  men's  minds  by  their 
raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge  of  the  natural  direc- 
tion of  a  tree  during  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud 
profession,  for  we  have  observed,  that  deep  feeling  is 
generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  exclude  from  religion  warmth,  and  even 
transport.  We  honor,  and  highly  value,  true  religious 
sensibility.  We  believe,  that  Christianity  is  intended 
to  act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  We 
conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God 
will  be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervor  and  joy ;  and 
we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink  into  the 
spirit  of  that  better  world.  But  we  think,  that  religious 
warmth  is  only  to  be  valued,  when  it  springs  naturally 
from  an  improved  character,  when  it  comes  unforced, 
when  it  is  the  recompense  of  obedience,  when  it  is  the 
warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God  by  being  like 
him,  and  when,  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the 
understanding,  invigorates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure 
to  common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion 
with  cheerfulness,  judiciousness,  and  a  reasonable  frame 
of  mind. .   When  we  observe  a  fervor,  called  religious, 
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in  'men  whose  general  character  expresses  litde  refine 
ment  and  elevation,  and  whose  pietj  seems  at  war  with 
reason,  we   paj  it  little  respect.     We  honor  religk)n 
too  much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forcedy 
fluctuadng  zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue,  we  beliei^e  to  be 
love  to  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus, 
the  spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings 
winch  he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong 
clahns  on  our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  na* 
ture  no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his 
character,  nor  do  we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  to  whom 
we  owe  an  equal  debt.  We  read  his  history  with  de- 
light, and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
We  are  particularly  touched  by  his  death,  which  was 
endured  for  our  redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains.  His  resurrec- 
tion  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immortality.  -His 
intercession  gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new  desire, 
when  we  think,  that,  if  we  follow  him  here,  we  shall 
there  see  his  benignant  countenance,  and  enjoy  his 
friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such  importance 
to  these,  that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  with  exalt- 
ing them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  love, 
charity,  meekness,  forgiveness,  liberality,  and  benefi- 
cence, as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the 
brightest  image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best  proof 
of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not,  and  cannot  en- 
large ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  benevolence  which  I 
ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that 
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we  conceive  of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of 
our  brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candor,  charitable 
judgment,  especially  towards  those  who  differ  in  religious 
opinion.  We  think,  that  in  nothing  have  Christians  so 
widely  departed  from  their  religion,  as  in  this  particular. 
We  read  wilh  astonishment  and  horror,  the  history  of 
the  church  ;  and  sometimes  when  we  look  back  on  the 
fires  of  persecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of  Christians,  in 
building  up  walls  of  separation,  and  in  giving  up  one 
another  to  perdition,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the 
records  of  an  infernal,  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom. 
An  enemy  to  every  religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a 
Christian,  would,  with  some  show  of  reason,  depict  him 
as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distinguishing  opinions,  covered 
with  badges  of  party,  shutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues, 
and  his  ears  on  the  arguments,  of  his  opponents,'  arrogat- 
ing all  excellence  to  his  own  sect  and  all  saving  power 
to  his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of  pious 
zeal  the  love  of  domination,  die  conceit  of  infallibility, 
and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's 
rights  trader  the  pretence  of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  oC  a  plamer  obligation  on 
beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from 
condemning  men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sin* 
cerity,  who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
differing  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  differing,  too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged 
obscurity.  We  are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  those, 
who,  with  Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take 
on  them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his 
church,  and  cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  im« 
agined  errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
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We  know  that  7«al  for  truth  is  the  cover  for  this  usur- 
pation of  Christ's  prerogative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal 
for  tnith,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in 
men,  whose  capaeities  and  advantages,  whose  patient 
deliberation,  and  whose  improvements  in  humility,  mild- 
ness, and  candor,  give  them  a  right  to  hope  that  their 
views  are  more  just  than  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Much  of  what  passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears  to  thrive  most 
luxuriantly  where  other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and 
feebly  ;  and  we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformers, 
who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not 
sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or  made  them  better  men 
than  their  neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  religious  inquiries  ;  difficulties  springing 
from  the  slow  developement  of  our  minda^  from  the 
power  of  early  impressions,  from  the  state  of  society, 
from  human  authority,  from  th^  general  neglect  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  from  the  want,  of  just  prmciples  of 
criticism  and  of  important  helps  in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find,  that  on 
no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  men,  ingrafted  so 
many  strange  conceits,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of  fan- 
cy, as  on  religion  ;  and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that 
we  ourselves  are  sharers  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare 
not  assume  infallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
Christians,  or  encourage  in  common  Christians,  who 
have  litde  time  for  investigation,  the  habit  of  denoun- 
cing and  contemning  other  denominations,  perhaps  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  tlieir  own.  Charity,  for- 
bearance, a  delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a 
backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn,  these  are  vir* 
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tues,  which,  however  poorly  practised  by  us,  we  admire 
and  recommend  ;  and  we  would  rather  join  ourselves  to 
the  church  in  which  they  abound,  than  to  any  other 
communion,  however  elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own 
orthodoxy,  however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed,  however 
burning  with  zeal  against  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those 
Christians  in  whose  names  I  have  spoken.  We  have 
embraced  this  system,  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after 
much  deliberation ;  and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely  be- 
cause we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  because  we  regard  it 
as  purifying  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as 
able  to  "  work  mightily  "  and  to  *'  bring  forth  fruit"  in 
them  who  believe.  That  we  wish  to  spread  it,  we  have 
no  desire  to  conceal  ;  but  we  think,  that  we  wish  its 
diffusion,  because  we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  prac- 
tical piety  and  pure  morals  than  the  opposite  doctrines, 
because  it  gives  clearer  and  nobler  views  of  duty,  and 
stronger  motives  to  its  performance,  because  it  recom- 
mends religion  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  because  it  asserts  the  lovely  and  venerable  attri- 
butes of  God,  because  it  tends  to  restore  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and  afflicted  duirch,  and 
because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favor,  except 
tlmt  which  springs  from  practical  conformity  to  the  life 
and  precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothing  in  oin*  views 
to  give  offence,  save  their  purity,  and  it  is  their  purity, 
which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their  extension  through 
the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother  ; — You  are  this  day  to  tako 
upon  you  important  duties  ;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office, 
which  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ;  to  devote  your 
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self  to  that  religion,  which  the  most  hallowrd  lips  have 
preached,  and  the  most  precious  blood  sealed..  We 
trust  that  you  will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a 
Grm  purpose,  a  martyr's  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and 
Buffer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your  best  powers  to 
the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
doctrines  which  you  will  probably  preach  ;  but  I  do  not 
mean,  that  you  are  to  give  yourself  to  controversy. 
Tou  will  remember,  that  good  practice  is  the  end  of 
preaching,  and  will  labor  to  make  your  people  holy  liv- 
ers, rather  than  skilful  .disputants.  Be  careful,  lest  the- 
desire  of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and  of  repel« 
ling  reproach  and  misrepresentation,  turn  you  aside  from 
your  great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds  a 
living  conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and  happi« 
ness  of  Christian  virtue.  The  best  way  to  vindicate 
your  sentiments,  is  to  show,  in-  your  preaching  and  life, 
their  intimate  connexion  with  Christian  morals,  with  a 
high  and  delicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candor  towards 
your  oppo^sers,  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  with  an  ha- 
bitual reverence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and 
scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  ex- 
ample. My  brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly 
than  your  lips.  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern  of  all  good 
works,  and  may  your  instructions  derive  authority  from 
a  well-grounded  belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak 
from  the  heart,  that  you  preach  from  experience,  that 
the  truth  which  you  dispense  has  wrought  powerfully  in 
your  own  heart,  that  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven,  are 
not  merely  words  on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  reali- 
ties to  your  mind,  and  springs  of  hope  and  consolation, 
and  strength,  in  all  your  trials.  Thus  laboring,  may 
you  reap  abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony  of  your  faitb- 
9» 
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fulness,  not  only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in  tfae 
esteem,  love,  virtues,  and  improvements  of  your  people. 
To  all  who  hear  rtie,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle, 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Do  not, 
brethren,  shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's  Word 
for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  de- 
nunciation. Do  not  think,  that  you  may  innocendy  fol- 
low the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without  in- 
vestigation, on  the  ground,  that  Christianity  is  now  so 
purified  from  errors,  as  to  need  no  laborious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Christianity  is  at 
this  moment  dishonpred  by  gross  and  cherished  corrup- 
tions. If  you  remember  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
the  Gospel  for  ages  ;  if  you  consider  tlie  impure  union, 
which  still  subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  country, 
between  tlie  church  and  state,  and  which  enlists  men's 
selfishness  and  ambition  on  the  side  of  established 
error  ;  if  you  recollect  in  what  degree  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance has  checked  free  inquiry,  not  only  before,  but 
since  the  Reformation  ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity 
cannot  have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human  inventions  ^ 
which  disfigured  it  under  the  Papal  tyranny.  No.  Much 
stubble  is  yet  to  be  burned  ;  much  rubbish  to  be  re- 
moved ;  many  gaudy  decorations,  ^hich  a  false  taste  has 
hung  around  Christianity,  must  be  swept  away  ;  and  the 
earth-bom  fogs,  which  have  long  shrouded  it,  must  be 
scattered,  before  this  divine  fabric  will  rise  before  us  in 
its  native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious  propor* 
tions,  in  its  mild  and  celestial  splendors.  This  glorious 
reformation  in  the  church,  we  hope,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, from  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  from  tlie 
moral  progress  of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline 
iif  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and,  though  last  not  'east,  troni 
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the  subversion  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and  other  human  insti- 
tutions, by  which  the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed 
under  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal  dominion  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Protestant  church.  Our  earnest 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  will  overturn,  and  overturn, 
and  overturn  the  strong-holds  of  spiritual  usurpation,  until 
HE  shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of 
men ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  ages  against  the  liberty  of 
Christians  may  be  brought  to  an  end ;  that  the  servile 
assent,  so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds,  may  give  place 
to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
that  Christianity,  thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  forth 
its  almighty  energy,  and  prove  itself,  by  its  ennobling  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  to  be  indeed  ^<  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 
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UNIVERSITT  IN  CAMBRIDGE,  AT  THE  DUDLEf AN  LECTURE, 
14Ui  March,  1821. 


loHw  iii.  2 :  "  The  same  came  to  Jeans  by  night,  and  said  unto 
him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God 
be  with  him." 

Thb  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  a  subject  of  great  extent,  as  well  as  of 
vast  importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  immense  variety 
of  learning  has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  been  called  forth.  History,  metaphysics, 
ancient  learning,  criticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  human  nature,  have  been  summoned  to  the 
controversy,  and  liave  brought  important  contributions 
to  the  Christian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse 
what  scholars  and  great  men  have  written  on  this  point, 
is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable ;  and  I  have 
stated  the  extent  of  speculation  into  which  our  subject 
has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of 
others'  labors,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  understandi 
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that  the  topic  Is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because 
I  would  invite  ycu  to  follow  me  in  a  discussion,  which 
will  require  concentrated  and  continued  attention.  A 
subject  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  claims  of 
that  religion  which  was  impressed  on  our  childhood, 
and  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  hope  of  immortality,  cannot  be  presented ; 
gnd  our  minds  must  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of 
human  nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  a  fact,  implied 
in  the  establistiment  of  this  lecture.  That  it  has  had 
adversaries  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I  propose 
in  this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  great  objection  to  Christianity,  on  tlie  general 
'  principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of 
ts  particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity^  the  only  one 
which  has  much  influence  at  the  present  day,  meets  us 
at  the  very  threshold.  •  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  evade 
(,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary  and  essential  attribute 
»f  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
pressed, and  amounts  to  tliis,  that  miracles  are  incredi- 
ble, and  that  the  supernatural  character  of.  an  alleged 
fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood.  So  strong  is  tliis 
propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of 
nature,  that  there  are  sincere  Christians,  who  incline  to 
rest  their  religion  wholly  on  its  internal  evidence,  and 
to  overlook  the  outward  extraordinary  interposition  of 
God,  by  which  it  was  at  first  established.  But  the 
difficulty  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded  ;  for  Christianity 
is  not  only  confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its 
very  essence,  a  miraculous  religion.     It  is  not  a  system 
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which  the  human  mind  might  have  gathered,  in  the  or-' 
dinary  exercise  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  Its  doctrines,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  its  founder,  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a 
supernatural  provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  human 
race.  So  that  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  still 
pi  esses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be  weU  grounded,  it  is  fatal 
to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  begin  t^P  discussion  with  inquir- 
ing, whence  the  disposition  to  discredit  miracles  springs, 
asd  how  far  it  is  rational.  A  preliminary  remark  of 
some  importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  or  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  like 
the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We 
are  mdeed  so  framed,  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  order  of  nature  which  we  have  uniformly  experi- 
enced ;  but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt  at  alleged  viola- 
tions of  that  order,  and  to  account  them  impossible 
or  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a 
strong  and  incurable  propensity  to  believe  in  miracles. 
Ahnost  all  histories,  until  within  the  two  last  centuries, 
reported  seriously  supernatural  facts.  Skepticism  as 
to  miracles  is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  except 
the  Epicurean  or  Atheistical  sect  among  the  ancients ; 
and  so  far  from  being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is 
resisted  by  an  almost  infinite  preponderance  of  belief 
tin  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  skepticism  sprung  ?  It  may 
be  explained  by  two  principal  causes.  1 .  It  is  now  an 
acknowledged  fact,  among  enlightened  men,  that  in  past 
times  and  m  our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed 
and  still  exists  to  admit  miracles  without  examination. 
Human   credulity  is    found  to  have  devoured  nothing 
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more  eagerly  than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is  ar- 
gued, that  we  discover  here  a  principle  of  human  nature, 
namely,  the  love  of  the  supernatural  and  marvellous, 
which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles, 
wherever  we  find  it ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  un- 
necessary and  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  improbable  one,  the 
actual  existence  of  miracles.  This  sweeping  conclu- 
sion is  a  specimen  of  ^at  rash  habit  of  generalizing, 
which  rather  distinguishes  our  times,  and  shows  that 
philosophical  reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances  than 
we  are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  principle 
of  credulity  as  to  prodigies  in  a  considerable  part  of 
society,  a  disposition  to  believe  without  due  scrutiny. 
But  this  principle,  like  every  other  in  our  nature,  has  i\9 
limits  ;  acts  according  to  fixed  laws  ;  is  not  omnipotent, 
cannot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  and  tlie 
understanding  credit  delusions,  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
ctimstances  ;  but  requires  the  concurrence  of  various 
circumstances  and  of  other  principles  of  our  nature  in 
order  to  its  operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of 
spectral  appearances  has  been  very  common  ;  but  under 
what  circumstances  and  in  what  state  of  mind  has  it 
occurred  1  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day,  and  amidst 
cheerful  society  ?  Or  in  solitary  places  ;  in  grave<-yards  ; 
in  twilights  or  mists,  where  outward  objects  are  sc  un- 
defined, as  easily  to  take  a  form  from  imagination ;  and 
m  other  circumstances  favorable  to  terror,  and  associated' 
with  the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  principle  of  cre- 
dulity is  as  regular  in  its  operation,  as  any  other  principle 
of  the  mind ;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances  and  * 
so  restrained  and  checked  by  other  parts  of  human  na- 
ture, that  sometimes  the  most  obstinate  incredulity  is 
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found  in  that  very  class  of  people,  whose  easy  belief  on 
other  occasions  moves  our  contempt.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  tliat  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion has  been  encountered  with  much  more  unyielding 
skepticism  among  the  vulgar,  than  among  the  improved  ; 
and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant  operates  under  the  control  of  thek 
strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and  that  no  class  of 
society  yield  a  slower  assent  to  positions,  which  mani«- 
festly  subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and  most  setr 
tied  prejudices.  It  is,  then,  very  unphilosophical  to  as- 
stune  this  principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  miracles 
whatever.  I  grant  that  the  fact,  that  accounts  of  super- 
natural agency  so  generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for 
looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust.  Miracles 
ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted  more  than  common 
facts.*  But  if  we  find,  that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  super- 
natural works,  has  occurred  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circiunstances  most  unfavorable 
to  the  operation  of  credulity ;  then  this  belief  cannot  be 
resolved  into  the  common  causes,  which  liave  blinded 
men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency.  We  must  look 
for  other  causes,  and  if  none  can  be  found  but  tlie 
aetual  existence  of  the  miracles,  then  true  philosophy 
binds  us  to  believe  them.  I  close  tills  head  with  ob 
serving,  that  the  propensity  of  men  to  believe  in  whui 
is  strange  and  miraculous,  though  a  presumption  against 
particular  miracles,  is  not  a  presumption  against  miracles 
universally,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  great  principles 
of  human  nature  have  generally  a  foundation  in  trutli, 
and  one  explanation  of  this  propensity  so  common  to 
mankind  is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
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human  race,  miraculous  interpositions,  suited  to  man's 
infant  state,  were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most 
striking  facts  of  human  history,  tliey  spread  through  all 
futiu'e  times  a  belief  and  expectatign  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  skepticism 
in  regard  to  supernatural  agency,  which  has  grown  up, 
especially  among  ttie  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know, 
by  successful  researches  into  nature  ;  and  the  discov« 
eries  of  science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that 
great  principle,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
regulated  by  general  and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the 
Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to  an 
established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored,  is 
found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  de- 
nomiaated  irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency, 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circumstances, 
as  regularly  as  tlie  most  common  events.  The  comet, 
we  learn,  observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and 
planers.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now  occurs,  no  one 
thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes,  that,  when  better  un* 
derstcod,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or 
is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  uniform!^ 
of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it, 
and  a  rational  distrust  too  ;  for,  while  many  causes  of 
mistake  in  regard  to  alli;god  miracles  may  be  assigned, 
there  is  but  one  adec|uate  cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is, 
the  power  of  Ood  ;  and  tlie  regularity  of  nature  forms  a 
strong  presumption  a^^ainst  th^  miraculous  exertion  of 
this  power,  excnpt  in  exiraoid^naiy  circumstances,  and 
for  oxtraordinaiy  purposes,  to  which  the  established  laws 
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of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the  obsenKition 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  produces,  in  multitudes,  not 
merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it^ 
but  a  secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were  impos- 
sible. That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  is 
implied  in  scientific  research,  tends  to  weaken  the  prac* 
ttcal  conviction  of  a  higher  power  ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
creation,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  modes  of  Di* 
vine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  considered  as 
fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended 
even  by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially 
atheistical,  and  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the 
chief  foundation  of  that  skepticism,  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our  particular 
consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical, 
a  miracle  will  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as 
the  most  common  event  in  life ;  and  the  argument  against 
miracles,  drawn  from  the  unifonnity  of  nature,  will  weigh 
with  him,  only  as  for  as  this  imiformhy  is  a  pledge  and 
proof  of  the  Creator's  disposition  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses by  a  fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is 
freely  granted,  that  the  Creator's  regard  or  attachment 
to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong  presumption 
lies  against  any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for 
purposes  to  which  thr3  establishod  laws  of  nature  are  ade* 
qunte.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the  order  of  nature 
ftutliorizes  us  to  infer  respecting  its  Author.  •  It  forms 
no  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all  ima- 
ginable cases  ;  but  may  even  furnish  a  presumption  in 
dieir  favor. 

We  are  never  to  forget,  that  God^s  adherence  to  the 
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ordei  of  the  universe  is  not  necessary  and  mechauicalf 
but  intelligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for 
its  owa  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  which  com* 
pels  him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  &n 
end  ;  and,  like  all  other  means,  must  give  way  Vfh&a 
the  end  can  best  be  promoted  witl)out  it.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method  ; 
to  cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  they  clog 
mstead  of  advancing  it.  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of 
the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from 
its  established  laws,  these  jaws  will  undoubtedly  be  sus- 
pended ;  and,  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
observed  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
first  instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  violation.  Now 
the  question  arises,  For  what  purposes  were  nature  and 
its  order  appointed  ?  and  there  is  no  presumption  in 
saying,  tliat  tlie  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement  of 
intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean  both  moral 
and  intellectual  powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The  great 
purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly 
the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order, 
where  events  would  follow  without  any  regular  succes- 
sion, it  is  obvious,  that  Mind  must  be  kept  in  perpetual 
infancy  ;  for,  in  such  a  universe,  there  could  be  no  rea* 
soning  from  effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to  establish 
general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  that  is, 
no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind  ;  no  ac* 
tion ;  no  .virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I 
repeat  it,  in  establishing  tlie  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
and  advance  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  case  should  occur,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced 
by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agencv« 
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dien  the  great  purpose  of  the  creation,  the  great  en4  of 
ha  laws  and  regularity,  would  demand  such  departure  ; 
and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against,  would  concur 
with  nature. 

Now,  we  Christians  maintain,  that  such  a  case  has 
existed.  We  affirm,  that,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  nature  had  failed  to  communicate  instructions 
to  men,  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the 
deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the  full  developement  of 
their  highest  faculties  essentially  depended ;  and  we 
affirm,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature ; 
so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred,  in  which  additional 
communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Father  of.  spirits.  Let  me  state  two 
particulars^  out  of  many,  in  which  men  needed  Intel- 
lectual  aids  not  i^ven  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  one  God  and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests  ;  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  tlie  great  spring 
of  virtuous  eiTort,  Had  I  time  to  enlarge  on  the  history 
of  that  period,  I  might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines  were  buried. 
But  I  should  repeat  only  what  you  know  familiarly. 
The  works  oC  ancient  genius,  which  form  your  studies, 
carry  on  their  front  the  brand  of  polytheism,  and  of  de- 
basing error  on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest,  concern. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the  very  uniformity 
of  nature  had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doctrines 
which  rhave  named,  or  at  least  to  impair  their  practicd 
power,  so  th^t  a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was 
needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's  minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the 
One  God  to  reflecting  and  enlarged  understandings,  has 
fet  a  tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  general*  will 
10* 
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^  appear,  if  we  consider,  first,  that,  as  the  human  mind  b 
constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occurrence, 
excites  it  feebly  ;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it  through 
fixed,  unchanging  laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity, and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to  natural  causes 
alone.  Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings, 
even  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  society,  are 
excited,  not  so  much  by  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence,  as  by  sudden,  unexpected  events,  which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher 
tlian  nature.  —  There  is  another  way,  in  which  a  fixed 
order  of  nature  seems  unfavorable  to  just  impressions 
respecting  its  Autlior.  It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator, 
a  regard  to  general  good  rather  than  an  affection  to  indi- 
viduals. The  laws  of  nature,  operating,  as  they  do, 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  ne\cer  varying  to  meet  the 
cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  pri- 
vate sufl!ering  in  their  stern  administration  for  the  general 
weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved  sovereign,  much 
more  than  of  a  tender  parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of 
God  is  the  only  efl!ectual  security  from  superstition  and 
idolatry.  Nature,  then,  we  fear,  would  not  have  brought 
back  the  world  to  its  Creator. — And  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality,  the  order  of  the  natural  world  had  little 
tendency  to  teach  this,  at  least  with  clearness  and  energy. 
IMie  natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or  arrange- 
mcnts  for  reviving  the  dead.  The  sun  and  tlie  rain, 
which  cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no  vital  influx 
ences  to  the  mouldering  body.  The  researches  of  sci- 
ence detect  no  secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost 
powers  of  life.  If  man  is  to  live  again,  he  is  not  to  live 
througli  any  known  laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power-  higher 
than  nature ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  be  assured  of  this 
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truth,  but  by  a  manifestation  of  this  power,  that  is,  by 
miraculous  agency,  confirming  a  future  life  ? 

I  have  labored  in  these  remarks  to  show,  that  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  is  no  presumption  against  miraculous 
agency,  when  employed  in  confirmation  of  such  a  reli« 
gion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  furnish- 
es  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  Nature  clearly  shows  to 
us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miracles  to 
be  possible.  Nature  reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in 
its  Author,  with  which  Christianity  remarkably  agrees. 
Nature  too  has  deficiencies,  which  show  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  its  Author  to  be  his  whole  method  of  in- 
structing marikind  ;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great  con- 
firmation to  Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  supplies 
its  chasms,  explains  its  mysteries,  and  lightens  its  heart- 
oppressing  cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration  of  miracles, 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  ar- 
gument on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the  attention 
which  it  has  received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and 
has  derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author.  The 
ailment  is  briefly  this, —  '^  that  belief  is  founded  upon 
and  regulated  by  experience.  Now  we  often  experience 
testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a  departure  from 
the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us  when 
tfiey  testify  to  miracles,  is  therefore  more  accordant  with 
experience,  than  tliat  naUire  should  be  irregular  ;  and 
lience  there  is  a  balance  of  proof  against  miracles,  a 
presumption  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest  testi- 
mony." The  usual  replies  to  this  argument  I  have  not 
lime  to  repeat.  Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  acces- 
sible to  all,  will  show  you  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal 
use  of  terms,  and  wiU  furnish  you  with  many  fine  re* 
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marks  oii  testimony  and  on  the  conditions  or  qualities 
which  give  it  validity.  I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks 
which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  argument  affirms,  that  tlie  credibility  of  facts 
or  statements  is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance  witb 
tlie  established  order  of  nature,  and  by  this  standard 
only.  Now,  if  nature  comprehended  all  existences  and 
all  powers,  this  position  might  be  admitted.  But  if 
there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all  its 
powers  and  motions,  and  whose  character  falls  imder 
our  notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the  creation,  then 
there  is  an  additional  standard  to  which  facts  and  state- 
ments are  to  be  referred ;  and  works  which  violate  na- 
ture's order,  will  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with  the 
known  properties  and  attributes  of  its  author ;  because 
for  such  works  we  can  assign  an  adequate  cause  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities  and  condi- 
tions on  which  credibility  depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  too  much,  and 
therefore  proves  nothing.  It  proves  too  much  ;  for  if  I 
am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles,  because 
testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order 
has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a 
miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have 
sometimes  given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  nev^r 
gone  astray  ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever 
so  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must 
not  believe  what  T  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  what  my 
senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judg* 
ment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
quires ;  and  it  proves  too  much  ;  for  disbelief,  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  iostinctivrly 
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firooouDced  absurd  ;  and  wlmt  is  more,  it  would  subvert 
that  very  order  of  nature  on  which  the  argument  rests  ; 
for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise 
of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me,  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testU 
mony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more  ;  this  argument  is  built  on  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  testimony.  Testimony,  we  are  told, 
cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  testi« 
mony  of  itself  and  immediately,  proves  no  facts  what- 
ever, not  even  the  most  common.  -  Testimony  can  do 
nothing  more  tlian  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind 
in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It  can  only  show  us,  that 
the  testifier  has  a  belief,  a  conviction,  that  a  certain  phe- 
nomenon or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testimony  stops  ; 
and  the  reality  of.  the  event  is  to  be  judged  altogether 
from  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists.  This  convic- 
tion is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  needs 
to  be  explained  ;  and  if  no  cause  ean  be  found  but  the 
real  occurrence  of  die  event,  then  this  occurrence  is 
admitted  as  true.  Such  is  tlie  extent  of  testimony. 
Now  a  man,  who  affirms  a  mu*aculous  phenomenon  or 
event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive  proofs,  by  his  char- 
acter and  conduct,  of  the  strength  and  depUi  of  his  con- 
viction, as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occurrence. 
Testimony,  then,  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  mira- 
cles, as  of  common  events  ;  that  is,  it  discloses  to  us 
the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now  this  convicticfn 
in  the  case  of  miracles  requires  a  cause,  an  explanation, 
as  much  as  in  every  other ;  and  if  the  circumstances  be 
•uch,  that  it  could  not  have  spnmg  up  and  been  estab 
fished  but  by  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then  thai 
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great  and  fundamental  principle  of  human  belief)  name* 
ly,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  lo 
admit  tlie  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other  philosophi* 
cal  opposers  of  our  religion,  that  they  are  much  more 
mclined  to  argue  against  miracles  in  general,  than  against 
the  particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity  rests.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  in  a 
general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when  divested  of  all 
circumstances,  and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected 
facts,  to  stand  alone,  in  history,  to  have  no  explanations 
or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no  influence  on 
those  which  follow,  are  indeed  open  to  great  objection, 
as  wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nature's'  order ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  against  miracles,  considered  in  this 
naked,  general  form,  that  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are 
chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great  disingenuity  to  class  un- 
der this  head  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are 
palpably  different.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in  history ; 
but  are  most  intimately  incorporated  with  it.  They 
were  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world  which  pre- 
ceded them,  and  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all  sub- 
sequent ages.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  civil- 
'zed  world,  since  their  alleged  occurrence,  has  beeu 
swayed  and  colored  by  them,  and  is  wholly  inexplicable 
without  them.  Now,  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met 
and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonbgs,  which  apply  only 
to  insulated,  unimportant,  uninfluential  prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in 
general ;  and  I^  would  close  this  head  with  observing, 
that  these  objections  will  lose  their  weight,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's  power 
over  nature  and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creaturest 
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The  great  repugnance  to  the  belief  of  miraculous  agency 
IS  founded  in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes  suprema- 
cy to  nature,  and  which,  whilst  it  professes  to  believe 
in  God,  questions  his  tender  concern  for  the  improve- 
ment of  men.  To  a  man,  who  cherishes  a  sense  of 
God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  account  for  miracles, 
but  to  account  for  their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  is  this,  tliat  its  Author  re* 
tires  so  continually  behind  the  veil  of  his  works,  that 
the  great  and  good  Fattier  does  not  manifest  himself 
more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There  is  something 
like  coldness  and  repulsivcness  in  instructing  us  only 
by  fixed,  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse  of 
God  with t  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  suits  our  best  con- 
ceptions of  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more,  than  tlie  ex- 
pression of  a  human  parent's  tenderness  and  concern 
towards  his  offspring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection 
to  revelation  in  general,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  ;  and  thes^ 
are  so  numerous,  that  should  I  attempt  to  compres' 
them  into  the  short  space  which  now  remains,  I  could 
give  but  a  syllabus,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  index.  If 
will  be  more  useful  to  state  to  you,  with  some  distinct- 
ness, the  general  principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole 
religion  rests,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking 
particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to 
this  great  principle,  —  that  every  effect  must  have  an 
adequate  cause.     We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divme 
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original,  because  no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found 
in  the  powers  or  passions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it  cap 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  interposition  of  that  Beings 
to  whom  its  first  preachers  universally  ascribe^  it,  and 
with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the  doc- 
liines  of  the  religion,  but  every  thing  relating  to  it,  its 
rise,  its  progress,  the  character  of  its  author,  the  con- 
duct of  its  propagators,  —  Christianity,  in  this  broad 
sense,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either 
sprung  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  tlie 
excitements,  motives,  impulses  of  the  ago  in  which  it 
was  first  preached  ;  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  and 
supernatural  agency.  To  which  of  tliese  causes  the 
religion  should  be  referred,  is  not  a  question  beyond 
our  reach  ;  for  being  partakers  of  human  nature,  and 
knowmg  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of  creation, 
we  can  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  operation 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to  which  they  are 
competent.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  human  powers'  are 
not  exactly  defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the 
bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass ;  but  still,  the 
disproportion  between  human  nature  and  an  effect  as- 
cribed to  it,  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy 
us  at  once,  that  the  effect  is  inexplicable  by  human 
power.  I  know  not  precisely  what  advances  may  be 
made  by  the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage ;  but  that  a 
savage  in  the  woods  could  not  compose  the  "Principia" 
of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  cre- 
ate the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which  bodily 
strength  must  stop  ;  but  tliat  a  man  cannot  carry  Atlaa 
01  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.     The 
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qoetdoD,  therefore,  whether  the  principles  of  human 
Dature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed 
at  Clirist's  birih,  will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to 
which  we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  question  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  be* 
longing  to  this  religion,  —  such  as  the  character  of  its 
Founder  ;  its  peculiar  principles  ;  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  its  records ;  its  progress;  the  conduct,  circum- 
stances, and  sufferings  of  its  first  propagators ;  the  re- 
ception of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous 
attestations  ;  the  prophecies  which  it  fulfilled  and  which 
it  contains ;  its  mfluence  on  society,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  it ;  are  utterly  inexplicable  by 
human  powers  and  principles,  but  accord  with,  and  are 
fully  explained  by,  the  power  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold. 
One  or  two  may  be  iUustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will 
take  first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  by  the  principles  of  human  nature  ?  — 
We  are  immediately  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  that,  whikt  aU  other  men  are 
formed  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can 
discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
state  of  society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  country  m  which  Jesus  was  born 
and  grew  up  ;  and  he  is  as  firee  from  them,  and  as  ex- 
alted above  them,  as  if  he  h^d  lived  in  another  world, 
or  with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him. 
His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or  temporary.  It 
can  be  explained  by  nothing  around  him.     His  history 
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shows  him  to  us  a  solitary  being,  living  for  purposes 
which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  and  enjoying 
not  so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind.  His 
Apostles,  his  chosen  companions,  brought  to  him  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  shows  its  strength  more 
strikingly,  than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in 
these  honest  men  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah ;  and  he 
clamied  this  character.  But  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
he  resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a 
people  anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the 
prostration  of  their  oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual 
leader,  teaching  humility  and  peace.  This  undisguised 
hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his 
nation ;  this  disdain  of  the  usual  compliances,  by  which 
ambition  and  imposture  conciUate  adherents  ;  this  de- 
liberate exposure  of  himself  to  rejection  and  hatred, 
cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the  common  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  selfish 
aims  in  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the 
vastness,  of  his  views.  Whilst  all  around  him  looked 
for  a  Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  people,  whilst 
to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of 
pride  and  hope,  Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world,  and  in  his  whole 
teachhig  and  life,  you  see  a  consciousness,  which  never 
forsakes  him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole  human  race« 
This  idea  of  blessing  mankind,  of  spreading  a  univer- 
sal religion,  was  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever 
entered  man's  mind.     All  previous  religions  had  been 
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given  to  particular  nations.  No  conqueror^  legislator, 
philosopher,  in  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  liad  ever 
dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  a  comraon  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike 
for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  whol- 
ly mexplicable  by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant 
impression  on  a  Jew's  mind,  was  that  of  the  superiori- 
ty conferred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  tlie  national 
religion  introduced  by  Moses.  The  wall  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new 
religion,  in  which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren,  and 
which  would  be  the  common  and  equal  property  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring 
up  in  Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture  to 
originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with  his  station 
m  life.  He  was  of  humble  birth  and  education,  with 
nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  ex- 
travagant plans.  The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village 
of  Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a  scheme  more 
aspiring  and  extensive  than  had  ever  been  formed.  ,  It 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that,  except  in  case 
of  insanity,  some  proportion  is  observed  between  the 
power  of  an  individual,  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The 
purpose,  to  which  Jesus  devoted  himself,  was  as  ill  suited 
to  Iiis  condition  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons, 
or  to  make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young 
man,  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed  nation, 
should  seriously  think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed 
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and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the  ^world,  is  a  strange 
fact ;  but  with  tliis  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus 
thoroughly  imbued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never 
(alls  below  it  in  bis  language  or  conduct,  but  speaks 
and  acts  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  with  a 
dignity  and  authority,  becoming  this  unparalleled  dea* 
tiaation. 

In  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  add  another  striking 
circumstance  in  Jesus,  and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strengtii  of  the 
passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was  to  be  short- 
ened by  violence  ;  yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs 
of  their  genuineness,  is  found  in  our  Saviour^s  indirect 
and  obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and 
to  the  glory  which  was  to  follow ;  allusions  showing 
us  the  workings  of  a  mind,  thoroughly  conscious  of 
being  appointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through 
great  calamity.  This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment 
of  immediate  success,  this  ever  present  persuasion,  that 
he  was  to  perish  before  his  religion  would  advance, 
and  this  calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant  and  un- 
bounded triumphs,  are  remarkable  traits,  throwing  a 
tender  and  solemn  grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his 
public  character  and  ofRce.  If  we  pass  to  what  may  be 
called  his  private  character,  we  shall  receive  the  same 
impression  of  inexplicable  excellence.     The  most  strik 
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ing  trait  in  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  benevolence ;  and, 
although*  this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  had  not 
.  been  noanifested  in  the  same  form  and  extent.  Christ's 
benevolence  was  distinguished  first  by  its  expansiveness. 
At  that  age,  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing  and 
toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of  country  or  rank, 
was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man,  love  comprehend* 
log  the  hated  Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  was 
a  feature  which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best  men  of 
his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  was  its  gentleness  and  ten* 
demess,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  hardness 
and  ferocity  of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility,  which 
the  purest  philoso|)hy  of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated 
as  the  perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing 
trait  was  its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one 
of  the  recognised  rights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen  its  inconsistency 
with  man's  dignity,  had  condemned.it,  yet  none  had  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with 
that  kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and 
of  returning  curses  with  blessings  and  prayers.  This 
form  of  benevolence,  the  most  disinterested  and  divine 
form,  was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  infinite  strength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence  of 
goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  the  age,  under  which  all  other  men  sufl^ered,  needs 
to  be  explained  ;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  exposing 
Dot  only  his  own  life  but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends, 
in  an  enterprise  next  to  desperate. 
11* 
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I  cannol  enlarge  on  otiier  traits  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  I  will  only  observe,  that  it  had  one  distinction, 
which  more  than  any  thing,  forms  a  perfect  character. 
It  was  made  up  of  contrasts ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a 
union  of  excellences  which  are  not  easily  reconciled^ 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when 
blended  and  "duly  proportioned,  constitute  moral  bar* 
mony,  and  attract,  with  equal  power,  love  and  venera- 
tion. For  example,  we  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an 
unparalleled  dignity  of  character,  a  consciousness  of 
greatness,  never  discovered  or  .approached  by  any  other 
individual  in  history  ;  and  yet  tliis  was  blended  with  a 
condescension,  lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplicity, 
which  had  never  before  been  thought  consistent  with 
greatness.  In  like  manner,  he  united  an  *  utter  supe- 
riority to  the  world,  to  its  pleasures  and  ordinary  inter- 
ests, with  suavity  of  manners  and  freedom  from  austerity 
He  joined  strong  feeling  and  self-possession  ;  an  indig- 
nant sensibility  to  sin,  and  compassion  to  the  sinner; 
an  intense  devotion  to  his  work,  and  calmness  under 
opposition  and  ill  success  ;  a  universal  philanthropy,  and 
a  susceptibility  of  private  attachments  ;  the  authority 
which  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  ten- 
derness and  gratitude  of  a  son.  Such  was  the  author 
of  our  religion.  And  is  his  character  to  be  explained 
by  imposture  or  insane  enthusiasm  ?  Does  it  not  bear 
the  unambiguous  marks  of  a  heavenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this  character  never  existed. 
Then  the  invention  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the 
reception  which  this  fiction  met  with ;  and  these  perhaps 
are  as  difficult  of  explanation  on  natural  principles,  as 
its  real  existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks 
of  reality ;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlabored,  unosten* 
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tatious  narrative  was  never  peimed.  Besides,  bis  char- 
acter, if  invented,  must  have  been  an  invention  of  sb* 
gular  difficulty,  because  no  models  existed  on  which  to 
frame  it.  He  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The 
conception  of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and  exaked 
ends,  and  governed  by  higher  principles  than  the  pro- 
gress of  society  had  developed,  implies  singular  intel- 
lectual power.  That  several  individuals  should  join  .in 
equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this  character  ;  and  should 
Dot  merely  describe  in  general  terms  the«£ctitious  being 
to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should  introduce  him 
into  real  life,  should  place  him  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  in  connexion  with  various  ranks  of  men, 
witli  friends  and  foes,  and  should  in  all  preserve  his 
identity,  show  the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this  is  a  supposition  hard- 
ly credible,  and,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  considered,  seems  to  be  as 
inexplicable  on  human  principles,  as  what  1  before  sug- 
gested, the  composition  of  Newton's  ^'  Principia  "  by  a 
savage.  The  character  of  Christ,  though  delineated 
in  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scru- 
tiny of  ages ;  and,  in  proportion  as  men's  moral  senti- 
ibents  have  been  refined,  its  beauty  has  been  more  seen 
and  felt.  To  suppose  it  invented,  is  to  suppose  that 
its  authors,  outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral  perception  and 
feeling.  But  these  attainments  are  not  very  recon- 
cilable with  the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fiction ;  that  is,  with  the  character  of  habitual 
liars  and  impious  deceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover  powers  ade- 
quate to  this  invention.     There  must  have  been  motives 
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for  it ;  for  men  do  not  make  great  efForts,  without  strong 
motiyes  ;  and,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incite* 
ments,  we  challenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any,  which 
could  have  prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  mvention, 
if  it  were  one,  was  received  as  real,  at  a  pefiod  so  near 
to  the  time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance,  that  the 
means  of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  men  should 
send  out  such  a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail  and 
triumph,  are  oircumstances  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real.  Its  reality 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  mighty  revolution  pro- 
duced by  his  religion.  And  how  can  you  account  for 
it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he  always  referred  it, — a 
mission  from  the  Father  ? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his^  religion  mi^ 
be  shown  to  abound  in  circumstances  which  contradict 
and  repel  the  idea  of  a  human  origin.  For  example, 
its  representations  of  the  paternal  character  of  God  ;  its 
inculcation  of  a  universal  charity  ;  the  stress  which  it 
lays  on  inward  purity  ;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  wop> 
ship  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  everywhere 
had  usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the  life  of  reli- 
gion ;  its  preference  of  humility,  and  of  the  mild,  un- 
ostentatious, passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualiues 
which  had  monopolized  men's  admiration ;  its  consistent 
and  bright  discoveries  of  immortality  ;  its  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner  ;  its  adaptation  to  aU 
the  conditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human  na- 
ture ;  its  pure,  sublime,  yet  practicable  morality ;  its 
high  and  generous  motives ;  and  its  fitness  to  form  a 
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charactBr,  which  plainly  prepares  for  a  higher  life  than 
the  present ;  these  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
which  will  strike  us  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as 
we  understand  distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  this  religion  appeared,  and  for 
iriiich  no  adequate  human  cause  has  been  or  can  be 
assigned. 

Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of  which  might  be 
enlarged  into  a  discourse,  I  will  make  but  one  remark 
on  this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own  mind  very  forci- 
bly. Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made 
great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes ; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christian- 
ity, instead  of  losing  its  application  and  importance, 
is  found  to  be  nK>re  and  more  congenial  and  adapted 
to  man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the 
other  institutions  of  that  period  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy, 
Its  public  and  private  economy  ;  but  Christianity  has 
never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler 
views  in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  high- 
est powers  and  affections,  which  our  nature  has  devel- 
opedj  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion. 
Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  im- 
proved stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensibili- 
ties of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the 
growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men 
advance  in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of  men- 
tal suflferings,  to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers  ;  ana 
these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination 
and   intellect  become  more  restless  ;   and  Christianity 
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brings  them  tranquillity,  by  the  eternal  and  mago^eent 
truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced 
stages  of.  society  than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  developed,  seems ' 
to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of 
having  come  from  a  being  who  perfectly  understood  tiie 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress. 
This  feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophe- 
cy. It  wajs  an  anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  among  whom  our  religion  sprung, 
where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  ? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hmts  on  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  character  of  his  religion  ;  and,  before 
quitting  these  topics,  I  would  observe,  that  they  form 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  miraculous  facts 
of  the  Christian  history.  These  miracles  were  not 
wrought  by  a  man,  whose  character,  in  other  respects, 
was  ordinary.  They  were  acts  of  a  being,  whose  miad 
.was  as  singular  as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with 
more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral  qualities  and , 
fiublime  purposes  were  in  accordance  with  superhuman 
powers.  Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his  \|;hole 
character,  and  bear  a  proportion  to  it,  like  that  which 
we  observe  in  the  most  harmonious  productions  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it  great  con- 
firmation. And  the  same  presumption  in  their  favof 
arises  from  his  religion.  That  a  religion,  carrying  in  it- 
self such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inexplicable  on  human 
principles,  should  receive  outward  confirmations  from 
Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  religion   accords  with   and   seoms   to   de- 
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maAd  extraordinary  interpositions  in  its  behalf.  Its 
mracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained,  discon- 
nected events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system,  which 
is  worthy  of  God,  and  impressed  with  God  ;  which 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  operating,  with  great  and 
iucreasbg  energy,  in  human  afiairs. 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many 
writers  tlie  strongest  proofs  of  Christianity,  I  mean  the 
direct  evidences  of  its  miracles  ;  by  which  we  mean  the 
testimony  borne  to  them,  including  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  condition  of  tlie  witnesses.  These  I  have 
not  time  to  unfold ;  nor  is  this  labor  needed  ;  for  Pa- 
iey's  inestimable  work,  which  is  one  of  your  classical 
books,  has  stated  these  proofs  with  great  clearness  and 
power.  I  would  only  observe,  that  they  may  all  be 
resolved  into  this  single  principle,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  originally  believed  under  such 
circumstances,  that  this  belief  can  only  be  explained 
by  their  actual  occui'rence.  That  Christianity  was  re- 
ceived at  first  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  that  its 
first  preachers  and  converts  proved  the  depth  and 
strength  of  their  conviction  of  these  facts,  by  attesting 
-them  in  sufferings  and  in  death,  we  know  from  the  most 
ancient  records  which  relate  to  this  religion,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Heathen ;  and,  in  fact,  this  conviction  can 
alone  explain  their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Now, 
that  this  conviction  could  only  have  sprung  from  tlie 
reahty  of  the  miracles,  we  infer  from  the  known  cir- 
eumstances  of  these  witnesses,  whose  passions,  inter- 
ests, and  strongest  prejudices  were  originally  hostile 
to  tne  new  religion  ;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  Uie  facts  on  which  it  rested,  were  as  urgent  and 
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solemn,  and  whose  means  and  opportunities  of  ascer 
taining  their  truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailbg,  as  can 
be  conceived  to  conspire ;  so  that  the  supposition  ol 
their  falsehood  cannot  be  admitted,  without  subvert- 
ing our  trust  in  human  judgment  and  human  testimony 
under  tl)e  most  favorable  circumstances  for  discovering 
truth ;  that  is,  without  introducing  universal  skepticism* 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences,  to  which 
I  have  but  slightly  referred,  but  which  has  struck  with 
peculiar  force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I  refer  to  the 
marks  of  truth  and  reality,  which  are  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian Records ;  to  the  internal  proofs,  which  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  carry  with  them,  of  having  been 
written  by  men  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christian- 
ity, who  believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bore  a  part  in 
the  labors  and  conflicts  which  attended  its  establish- 
ment, and  who  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and  deep 
conviction.  A  few  remarks  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
power  of  these  internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  will  now  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epis- 
tles. The  historical  books,  namely,  the  Gospels  and 
tlie  Acts,  are  a  continued  narrative,  embracing  many 
years,  and  professing  to  give  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  these  writings  completely  answer  their 
end  ;  that  they  completely  solve  the  problem,  how  this 
peculiar  religion  grew  up  and  established  itself  in  the 
world ;  that  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes 
for  this  stupendous  revolution  in  human  affairs.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts* 
which  are  not  only  connected  with  one  another,  but  are 
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ntimately  linked  with  the  long  series  which  has  fol- 
lowed them,  and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent  his- 
tory, so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain  it.  Now,  that  a 
collectiOD  of  fictitious  narratives,  coming  from  different 
liands,  comprehending  many  years,  and  spreading  over 
many  countries,  should  not  only  form  a  consistent  whole, 
when  taken  by  themselves  ;  but  should  also  connect  and 
interweave  tliemselves  with  real  history  so  naturally  and 
intimately,  as  to  furnish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  appearance  of  incongruity  and  discordance, 
and  as  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  and  the  only 
explanation  of  acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolution  in  society  ;  this  is  a  supposition  from 
which  an  intelligent  man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if 
admitted,  would  shake  a  principal  foundation  of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of 
Christ's  character  as  developed  in  the  Gospels,  and  of 
the  agreement  of  the  different  writers  in  giving  us  the 
singular  features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  same 
marks  of  tnith  running  through  the  whole  of  these  nar- 
ratives. For  example,  the  effects  produced  by  Jesus 
on  the  various  classes  of  society  ;  the  different  feelings 
of  admiration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which  he  called 
forth ;  the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings  ;  the 
prejudices,  mistakes,  and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
disciples  ;  these  are  all  given  to  us  with  such  marks,  of 
truth  and  reality  as  could  not  easily  be  counterfeited. 
The  whole  history  is  precisely  such,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth 
«nd   reality  even   more  than    the  Gospels.     They  are 
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imbued  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  men  plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new  re- 
ligion excited,  alive  to  its  interests,  identified  with,  its 
fortunes.  They  (letray  the  very  state  of  miod  which 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  first  propagators  of  the  religion.  They  are  letters 
written  on  real  business,  intended  for  immediate  effects, 
designed  to  meet  prejudices  and  passions,  which  such 
a  religion  must  at  first  have  awakened.  They  contain 
not  a  trace  of  the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  or  of 
the  feelings,  impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking  by 
which  later  times  were  characterized,  and  from  which 
later  writers  could  not  easily  have  escaped*  The  let- 
ters of  Paul  have  a  remarkable  agreement  with  his 
history.  They  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who  h^d  been  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  literature,  who  bad  been 
converted  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  miracle,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  new  religion 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  who  was  everywhere  met  by  the 
prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  own  nation. 
They  are  full  of  obscurities  growing  out  of  these  points 
of  Paul's  history  and  character,  and  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  infant  church,  and  which  nothing  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  early  period  can  illus- 
trate. This  remarkable  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  tiie 
first  age  into  the  Christian  Records,  cannot  easily  be 
explained  but  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  written  in 
that  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  they  are  records  of  real  convictions  and 
of  actual  events. 
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There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more 
Dternal  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt ^  an  evi- 
dence to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real 
because  founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction 
of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion,  which  springs  up 
and  continually  gains  strength,  in  those  who  apply  it  ha* 
bitually  to  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its 
spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men,  there  is  a  consciousness 
of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  facul- 
ties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influ- 
ences, of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them,  tliat  it  is  not  of  earthly  origm, 
but  a  ray  from  the  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the 
Fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the 
evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who 
never  read  and  cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of 
Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to  ex- 
plain the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of 
adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  con- 
viction more  intimate  and  unwavering  tiian  mere  argu- 
ment ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens 
upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed. —  Imperfect  as  this 
discussion  is,  the  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my  hearers,  if 
true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  de- 
manding our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  gratitude. 
This  religion  must  never  be  confounded  with  our  com- 
mon blessings.  It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as 
sinners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
human  immortality  ;  a  doctrine,  which,  however  under- 
rulued  amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced 
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j^outli,  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and  consolation,  and 
the  only  effectual  spring  of  perseveriflg  and  victorious 
virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our  vis- 
ionary hopes  ;  when  pain,  disappointment,  and  tempta- 
tion press  upon  us  ;  when  this  world's  enjoyments  are 
found  unable  to  quench  tliat  deep  thirst  of  happiness 
which  bums  in  every  breast ;  when  friends,  whom  we 
love  as  our  own  souls,  die  ;  and  our  own  graves  open 
before  us.  —  To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to  my 
young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth  of  this  religion 
be  the  strongest  conviction  of  your  understandings  ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an  absolute  power 
your  characters  and  lives. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  £.  S.  GANNETl'. 
Bonoir,  1894. 


Matthew  x.  16 :  "  Behold  I  send  yon  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves." 

The  communiGflion  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  the 
most  important  office  committed  to  men.  The  Son  of 
God  came  into  the  world,  not  to  legislate  for  nations^ 
not  to  command  armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  ;  but  to  teach  religion,  to  establish 
truth  and  holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  nature  is 
duty,  virtue,  piety,  excellence,  moral  greatness,  spiritual 
glory  ;  and  he  who  effectually  labors  for  these,  is  taking 
part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest  work.  The  Christian 
ministry,  then,  which  has  for-its  purpose  men's  spiritual 
improvement  and  salvation,  and  which  is  intrusted  for 
this  end  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God's  most  beneficent 
institutions  and  men's  most  honorable  labors,  "^'h^ 
12» 
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occasion  requires  that  this  institution  should  be  our  prin 
cipal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  text  were  spoken  !  Ministers  are  uo 
longer  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves.  Tlu-ough  the 
kibors,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  good  and  great  men  in  successive  ages,  Christianity 
has  become  the  professed  and  honored  religion  of  the 
most  civilized  nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to 
very  different  temptations  from  those  of  savage  perse- 
cution. Still  our  text  has  an  application  to  the  present 
time.  We  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles, 
to  regard  in  tlieir  ministry  the  circumstances  of  tlie  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  which  the  serpent 
was  in  ancient  times  the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the 
innocence  and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Christian  minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard 
the  signs,  the  distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the  age 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  accomq|§{Jate  his  ministry 
to  its  wants  and  demands*  Accordingly,  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  influence  which  they  should  have  on  a  Christian 
teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past, 
may  be  called  enlightened,  and  requires  an  enlightened 
ministry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove,  that  re- 
ligion should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture,  however,  have  been  wrested 
to  prove,  that  an  unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
|/Hrticularly  honors.     He  always  choosea,  we  are  toJd. 
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'^the  (bolish  thiugs  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 
But  texts  of  this  description  are  misunderstood,  through 
the  very  ignorance  which  they  are  adduced  to  support. 
The  wise,  who  are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enlightened  men,  but 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  substituted  dreams  of  imagi* 
nation  and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  into  God's 
works,  and  who  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  nature 
or  the  human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a  quite  differ* 
ent  illumination  from  that  in  which  ancient  philosophy 
prided  itself.  It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvious  im- 
provements  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  and 
by  the  consequent  discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great 
mass  of  physical  and  moral  truth,  wholly  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we  affirm,  that  such  an  age 
demands  an  enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teachers, 
who  will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the  consistency 
of  revealed  religion  with  the  new  lights  which  are  break- 
ing in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will  be  able  to  draw,  from 
all  men^s  discoveries  in  die  outward  world  and  in  tiieir 
own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and  arguments  for 
Christianity.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  God, 
die  author  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established  a 
harmony  between  tliem,  and  that  their  beams  are  in- 
tended to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint  radiance  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is  best 
fitted  to  dispense  Christianity,  whose  compass  of  mind 
enables  him  to  compare  what  God  is  teaching  in  his 
Works  and  in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of 
religion  with  tliose  modifications  and  restraints  which 
otlier  acknowledged  truths  require.  Christianity  now 
needs  dispensers,  who  will  make  history,  nature,  and 
the  improvements  of  society,  tributary  to  its  elucidation 
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and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adaptation  to  man  as  an 
ever  progressive  being ;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  to  its  truth,  which  will  naturally  be  started  in 
an  active,  stirring,  inquiring  age  ;  and,  though  I|ist  not 
least,  who  will  have  enough  of  mental  and  moral  courage 
tu  detect  and  renounce  tlie  errors  in  the  Church,  <iu 
wliich  such  objections  are  generally  built.  In  such  an 
age,  a  ministry  is  wanted,  which  will  furnish  discussions 
of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least  in  intelligence  to 
tliose  which  people  are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on 
other  subjects.  Christianity  will  suffer,  if  at  a  time 
when  vigor  and  acuteness  of  thinking  are  carried  into  all 
other  departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth  nothing 
but  wild  declamation,  positive  assertion,  or  dull  common- 
places, with  which  even  childhood  is  satiated.  Religion 
must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend  and  quickener  of  intellect. 
It  must  be  exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning  and 
variety  of  illustration  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous  diction  and  of  rich 
and  glowing  imagery,  where  these  gifts  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  minister  must 
be  a  man  of  genius  ;  for  genius  is  one  of  God's  rarest 
inspirations  ;  and  of  all  tlie  breathings  of  genius,  perhaps 
the  rarest  is  eloquence.  I  mean  only  to  say,  that  the 
age  demands  of  those,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
administration  of  Christianity,  that  tliey  should  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation  and  fullest 
developement  of  the  intellectual  nature.  Instead  of 
thinking,  that  the  ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and 
that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough  is  fit  for  God's 
spnitual  husbandry,  we  ought  to  feel  thkt  no  profession 
demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and  more  various  ac- 
quisitions of  truth.  . 
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In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlightened,  talent 
acquires  mfluence.  In  rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the 
most  honorable  distinction,  and  in  subsequent  times 
military  prowess  and  skill  confer  mastery  and  eminence. 
But  as  society  advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the 
sovereign  of  the  world ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  present 
moment,  profound  and  glowing  thought,  though  breath- 
ing only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tent and  omnipresent  energy.  It  crosses  oceans  and 
spreads  through  nations ;  and,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  conceptions  of  a  single  mind  are  electrifying 
and  kindling  multitudes,  through  wider  regions  than  the 
Roman  eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
and  kings  and  heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the  side 
of  men  of  deep  and  fervent  thought.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  religion  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war,  if 
divorced  from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if  com- 
mitted to  weak  and  untaught  minds.  God  plainly  in- 
tends, that  it  should  be  advanced  by  human  agency ; 
and  does  he  not  then  intend,  to  summon  to  its  aid  the 
mightiest  and  noblest  power  with  which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  an  intrinsic 
gtory,  a  native  beauty,  which  no  art  or  talent  of  man 
can  heighten  ;  that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same, 
by  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated,  and  tliat  it  needs 
nothing  but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  truths,  to 
accomplish  its  saving  purposes.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through 
which  it  passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested  with 
peculiar  associations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  same 
truth  is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  exhibited  by  men 
of  different  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ?     Who  does 
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not  know,  that  the  subiimest  doctrines  lose  in  some 
bands  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their  at- 
tractiveness ?  Who  does  not  know,  how  much  tlie 
diffusion  and  power  of  any  system,  whether  physical, 
moral,  or  political,  depend  on  the  order  according  to 
which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  ami  consistent  views 
which  are  given  of  it,  on  the  connexions  which  it  is 
shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies  by 
which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and  enforced,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  on  the  clearness  and  energy  of 
the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed  ?  ^^  Nothing  is  needed 
in  religion,"  some  say,  ^^but  tlie  naked  truth."  But  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  naked  truth, 
at  least  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  concerned.  Truth 
which  relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happiness,  and  a 
future  state,  is  always  humanisted,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
word,  by  passing  through  a  human  mind  ;  and,  when 
communicated  powerfully,  it  always  comes  to  us  in  dra- 
pery thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination,  reason,  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm 
and  living  with  the  impressions  and  affections  which  it 
has  produced  m  the  soul  from  which  it  issues ;  and  it 
ought  so  to  come ;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral 
truth  is  found  in  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  therefore  it  fails  of  its  best  support, 
unless  it  is  seen  to  accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these. 
The  evidence  of  Christianity,  which  operates  most 
universally,  is  not  history  nor  miracles,  but  its  corre- 
spondence to  the  noblest  capacities,  deepest  wan^g,  and 
purest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the  cravings  of  an 
immortal  spirit ;  and  when  it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind, 
in  which  it  has  discovered  nothing  of  this  adaptation, 
and  has  touched  none  of  these  springs,  it  wants  one 
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of  its  chief  signatures  of  divinity.  Christianity  is  not, 
tiien,  to  be  exliibited  nakedly.  It  owes  much  of  its 
power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it ;  and  the 
greater  the  enlargement  and  developement  of  the  mind 
of  which  it  has  possessed  itself,  and  from  which  it 
flows,  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be  its  action  ,on  other 
souls. 

It  may  be  said,  without  censoriousness,  that  the,  or- 
dinary mode,  in  which  Christianity  has  been  exhibhed 
ID  past  times,  does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the  pres- 
ent. That  mode  has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pe- 
dantic. Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business, 
and  a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business,  too,  instead 
of  being  manifested  as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and 
touches  every  thing .  human,  as  a  universal  spirit,  which 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and 
pursuits,  all  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And 
this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity, 
is  easily  explained  by  its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up 
in  cells ;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the 
sjmfipathies  and  most  interesting  relations  of  life  ;  and 
universities  enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to 
place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and  unintelligible  de- 
finitions ;  these  took  Christianity  into  their  keeping ;  and 
at  their  chilling  touch,  this  generous  religion,  so  full  of 
life  and  affection,  became  a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system. 
Christianity,  as  it  came  from  their  bands,  and  has  been 
transmitted  by  a  majority  of  Protestant  divines,  reminds 
u3  of  the  human  form,  compressed  by  swathing-bands, 
until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every  movement  constrained, 
and  almost  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliter- 
ated. Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  institution, 
designed  to  perfect  our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening 
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and  purifying  objects  to  the  intellect,  imagination,  and 
heart,  to  develope  every  capacity  of  devout  and  social 
feeling,  to  form  a  .rich,  various,  generous  virtue,  divines 
have  cramped  and  tortured  the  Gospel  into  various  sys- 
tems, composed  in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and 
contradictions  ;  and  this  religion  of  love  has  been  made 
to  inculcate  a  monkish  and  dark-visaged  piety,  very 
hostile  to  the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment  of  all 
our  faculties  and  social  affections.  Great  improvements 
indeed  in  this  particular  are  taking  place  among  Chris- 
tians of  almost  every  denomination.  Religion  has  been 
brought  from  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and  the  school  of 
the  verbal  disputant,  into  life  and  society ;  and  its  con- 
nexions with  all  our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been 
made  manifest.  Still,  Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is,  not 
viewed  in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  which  is  tracing  connexions  between  all  objects 
of  thought  and  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which  can- 
not but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
seen  to  want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parts 
of  God's  system,  and  especially  with  human  nature  and 
human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an 
enlightened  but  an  earnest  ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of 
earnestness  and  excitement.  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly.  There  is 
more  of  interest  and  fervor.  We  learn  now  from  ex- 
perience what  miglit  have  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator,  tlmt  civilization  and  refinement 
are  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  inconsistent 
with  sensibility;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  without 
exhausting   or  overshadowing  the  heart.      The  human 
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imnd  was  never  more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  political  revolutions,  which  form  such 
broad  features  and  distinctions  of  our  age,  have  sprang 
from  a  new  and  deep  working  in  die  human  soul.  Men 
have  caught  glimpses,  however  indistinct,  of  the  worthy 
dignity,  rights,  and  great  interests  of  their  nature ;  and 
a  thirst  for  untried  good,  and  impatience  of  long  en- 
dured  wrongs,  have  broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of 
Etna,  and  shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  discern  this  increased  fervor  of  mind  b 
ivery  department  of  life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement 
3  abroad.  The  ima^nadon  can  no  longer  be  confined 
to  the  acquisitions  of  past  ages,  but  is  kindling  the  pas- 
sions by  vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never  yet 
Attamed.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace 
of  that  great  innovator,  time,  are  taking  the  work  of 
reform  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  and  for  age-hallowed  establishments, 
mnd  the  passion  for  change  and  amelioration,  are  now 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  open  hosulity,  and  all  great 
questions,  affecting  human  happiness,  are  debated  with 
tne  eagerness  of  party.  The  character  of  the  age  is 
stamped  very  strongly  on  its  literary  productions.  Who, 
that  can  compare  the  present,  with  the  past,  is  not  struck 
with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  literature  of  our 
times.  It  refuses  to  waste  itself  on  trifles,  or  to  min- 
ister to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all  that  is  written 
has  now  some  bearing  on  great  interests  of  human  na- 
ture. Fiction  is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement ;  but 
transcendent  genius,  accommodating  itself  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  age,  has  seized  upon  this  province  of  lit- 
erature, and  turned  fiction  from  a  toy  into  a  mighty 
eit^ne,  and)  under  the  light  tale,  is  breathing  through 
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the  commuiiity  either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its 
thirst  for  the  new,  communicates  the  spirit  and  lessons 
of  history,  unfolds  tiie  operations  of  religious  and  civi) 
nstitutious,  and  defends  or  assails  new  theories  of  edu- 
cation or  morals  by  exhibiting  them  in  life  and  action. 
The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  characteristic.  It  has 
a  deeper  and  more  impressive  tone  than  comes  to  m 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature.  The  regular,  elaborate,  harmonious,  strains, 
which  delighted  a  former  generation,  are  now  accused, 
I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playing  too  much  on  the  sur- 
face of  nature  and  of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  de- 
mand a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetrj'  which  pierces  be- 
neath the  exterior  of  Ufe  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
whicJi  lays  open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from 
the  whole  outward  creation  fresh  images  and  correspon- 
dences, with  which  to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  world 
within  US.  So  keen  is  this  appetite,  that  extravagances 
of  imagination,  and  gross  violations  both  of  taste  and 
moral  sentiment,  are  forgiven,  when  conjoined  with  what 
awakens  strong  emotion ;  and  unhappily  the  most  stir- 
ring is  the  most  popular  poetry,  even  though  it  issue 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope  and  a  libertine, 
and  exhale  poison  and  death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommoda- 
tion to  this  spirit  and  character  of  our  age.  Men  desire 
excitement,  and  religion  must  be  communicated  in  a 
more  exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only  to  cor- 
respond and  to  be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to  furnish 
nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundest 
sentiments  of  our  nature.  It  must  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic  theology  ;  nor 
must  it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery 
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of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses  of  style,  in  meas* 
ured  sentences,  with  an  uisipid  floridness,  and  in  the 
form  of  elegantly  feeble  essays.  No ;  it  must  come 
from  the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  conviction 
and  strong  feeling.  Men  will  not  now  be  trifled  with. 
They  listen  impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated  with 
apathy.  They  want  a  religion  which  will  take  a  strong 
hold  upon  them  ;  and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now 
maintain  its  ground,  which  wants  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing real  and  deep  interest  in  the  soul.  It  is  objected 
to  Unitarian  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  possess  this 
heart-stirring  energy  ;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and  still  more, 
it  ought  to  fall ;  for  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  our 
Jmes,  nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human  na- 
.ure.  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanaticism  which  is  in 
earnest,  to  a  pretended  rationality,  which  leaves  un- 
touched all  the  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which  never 
ays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love  and  veneration,  our 
iwe  and  fear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
demands  a  more  exciting  administration  of  Christianity, 
begins  to  be  understood  and  is  responded  to  by  preach- 
ers. Those  of  lis,  whose  memory  extends  back  but  a 
litde  way,  can  see  a  revolution  taking  place  in  diis  coun- 
try. "  The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been- disturbed. 
In  England,  the  Established  Church  gives  broad  symp- 
toms of  awaking  ;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of  a 
state  religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy,  or  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  self-defence,  are  beginning  tp  exhibit 
the  energy  of  die  freer  and  more  zealous  sects  acound 
them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterize  the 
ministry ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  a  louder  voice  or  a 
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more  vehement  gesture ;  I  mean  no  tricks  of  oratory; 
but  a  solemn  conviction  that  religion  is  a  great  con* 
cern,  and  a  solemn  purpose  that,  its  claims  shall  be  fell 
by  otiiers.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister  must  com* 
municate  religion,  not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoning, 
but  as  a  matter  of  experience,  with  that  inexpressible 
character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power,  which  accom- 
pany truths  drawn  from  a  man's  own  soul.  We  ought 
to  speak  of  religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves 
know.  Its  influences,  struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs, 
should  be  delineated  from  our  own  history.  The  life 
and  sensibility  which  we  would  spread,  should  be  strong 
m  our  own  breasts.  This  is  the  only  genuine,  unfail* 
ing  spring  of  an  earnest  ministry.  Men  may  work 
themselves  for  a  time  into  a  fervor  by  artificial  means  ; 
but  the  flame  is  unsteady,  ^^a  crackling  of  thorns"  on 
a  cold  hearth  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the  most 
successful  art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul-sub- 
duing tone  to  the  voice,  that  air  of  native  feeling  to  the 
countenance,  and  that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  con- 
ceptions, which  come  from  an  experimental  conviction 
of  religious  truth  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  would  suggest; 
that  the  most  important  part  of  theological  educatioUi 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  essential  as  that  is,  but  the  conversion 
and  exaltation  of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living,  prac- 
tical, and  soul-kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age 
requires  intellectual  culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires 
still  more,  that  hb  acquisitions  of  truth  should  be  in- 
stinct with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he  should  deliver  hi^ 
message,  not  mechanically  and  "  in  the  line  of  his  pro* 
fesslon,"  but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a 
man  bent  on  great  eflects  ;  that  he  should  spcsak  of 
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God,  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of  Chris* 
tian  virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as  of  tra- 
ditions and  historical  records,  about  which  he  has  only 
read,  but  as  of  realities  which  he  understands  and  feels 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  an  age  in 
which  the  extremes  of  skepticism  and  bigotry,  and  a 
multiplici^  of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and  modify  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Free  inquiry  cannot  exist  with- 
out generating  a  degree  of  skepticism  ;  and  against  tliis 
influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error  of  any  sect, 
a  minister  is  bound  to  erect  every  barrier.  The  human 
mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
aft^r  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men 
have  begun  to  send  keen,  searching  glances  into  old 
institutions,  whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy ; 
and  have  detected  so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of 
what  is  old  has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the  vener- 
ation for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age,  Christianity  must 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments 
and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it  from  investigation  ; 
and  its  ministers,  far  from  being  called  to  remove  it 
from  the  bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it 
should  appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  tliat  its  claims  be 
tiiirly  and  fully  made  known ;  and  to  this  they  are  sol- 
emnly bound  ;  and,  consequently,  it  b  one  of  their  first 
duties  to  search  deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the 
true  foundations  and  evidences,  on  which  the  religion 
stands.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
13  • 
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the  human  mind  makes  progress^  the  inward  evidences 
of  Christianity,  the.  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on 
its  own  brow,  are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn  from  its  ex- 
cellence, purity,  and  happy  influences  ;  from  its  adap- 
tation to  the  spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and  the 
greatness  of  human  nature;  from  the  original  and  un- 
borrowed character,  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  the 
celestial  loveliness  of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbounded 
benevolence,  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  from  its  views  of  God's  parental  character 
and  purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection,  and  of  a 
future  state ;  views  manifestly  tending  to  the  exaltation 
and  perpetual  improvement  of  our  nature,  yet  wholly 
opposed  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
unfolded.  The  historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  indeed  essential  #nd  impregnable ;  but, 
without  superseding  these,  the  inward  proofs,  of  which 
I  speak,  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  and 
exert  a  greater  power,  in  proportion  as  the  moral  dis- 
cernment and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  And,  if  this  be  true,  then  Christianity  is  en- 
dangered, and  skepticism  fortified,  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  representations  of  the  religion,  which  sully  its  na- 
tive lustre  and  darken  its  inwaid  signatures  of  a  heaven- 
ly origin  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  and  most  solemn 
duty  of  its  ministers  is,  to  rescue  it  from  such  perver- 
sions ;  to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doctrines .  for 
which  it  is  in  no  respect  responsible  ;  and  to  vindicate 
its  character  as  eminently  a  rational  religion,  that  is,  a 
religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature,  with  God's  acknowledged  attributes, 
and  witli  those  indestructible  convictions,  which  sprmg 
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almost  instiactlvely  from  our  moral  constitution,  and 
which  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  human  mind 
b  developed.  A  professed  revelation,  carrying  con- 
tradiction on  its  front,  and  wounding  tliose  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness,  which  are  the  highest  tests  of 
moral  truth,  cannot  stand  ;  and  those  who  thus  exhibit 
Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim,  are  shaking  its 
foundations  more  deeply  than  its  open  and  inveterate 
foes. 

But  free  mquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  skep- 
ticism, but  much  more  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  believers  of  Christianity ;  and  to  this  the  ministry 
must  have  a  special  adaptation.  In  such  an  age,  the 
ministry  must  in  a  measure  be  controversial.  In  par- 
ticular, a  minister,  who  after  serious  investigation  at- 
taches himself  to  that  class  of  Christians,  to  whicli  we 
of  this  religious  society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  pamful  office  of -conflict  with  other 
denominations  is  laid  upon  him  ;  for,  whilst  we  deny 
the  Christian  name  to  none  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
their  Saviour  and  Lord,  we  do  deliberately  believe, 
that,  by  many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is  mourn- 
fully disfigured.  We  believe,  that  piety  at  present  is 
robbed  in  no  small  degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the  church  of  objects 
of  supreme  worship ;  by  the  division  of  the  One  God 
into  three  persons,  who  sustain  difierent  relations  to 
mankind ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  dishonorable  views 
formed  of  the  moral  character  and  administration  of  the 
Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  seem  to  us  among  the 
most  pernicious  that  can  grow  up  among  Christians  ;  for 
they  darken,  and,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture, 
**  turn  mto  blood,  "  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual  Universe. 
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Around  just  views  of  the  Divine  character  all  truths 
and  all  virtues  naturally  gather ;  and  although  some 
minds  of  native  irrepressible  vigor  may  rise  to  great- 
ness, m  spite  of  dishonorable  conceptions  of  God,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  human  nature  cannot  spread  to  ita 
just  and  full  proportions  under  their  appalling,  enslav- 
ing, heart-withering  control.  We  discover  very  plain- 
ly, as  we  think,  in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the  conscience 
and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obligation,  the  melan- 
choly influences  of  that  system,  so  prevalent  among  us, 
which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  parental  attri- 
butes. Indeed  it  seems  impossible  for  the  conscience, . 
under  such  injurious  representations  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, to  discharge  intelligently  its  solenm  office  of  en- 
forcing love  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  religious  excitements  take  place  under 
this  gloomy  system,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  morbid 
action,  much  more  than  of  a  healthy,  restorative  pro- 
cess of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal  views  of  Chi'istian- 
ity  will  feel  himself  bound  to  withstand.  But  let  me 
not  be  understood,  as  if  I  would  have  the  ministry  given 
chiefly  to  controversy,  and  would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a 
battery  for  the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects.  O, 
no.  Other  strains  than  those  of  warfare  should  pre- 
dominate in  this  sacred  place.  A  minister  may  be 
faithful  to  truth,  without  brandishing  perpetually  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  Occasional  discussions  of  dis- 
puted doctrines  are  indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with 
which  error  is  maintained.  But  it  becomes  the  preach- 
er to  remember,  that  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence, 
more  sure  and  powerful  than  direct  assault  on  false  opin- 
ons.     The  most  effectual  method  of  expelling  error, 
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IS,  not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil 
great  truths,  with  which  it  cannot  easily  coexist,  and 
by  which  the  mind  outgrows  it.  Men  who  have  been 
recovered  from  false  systems,  will  generally  tell  you, 
that  the  first  step  of  their  deliverance  was  the  admission 
of  some  principle  which  seemed  not  to  menace  their 
past  opinions,  but  which  prepared  the  mind  for  the  en- 
trance of  another  and  another  truth,  until  they  were 
brought,  almost  without  suspecting  it,  to  look  on  almost 
every  doctrine  of  religion  with  other  eyes,  and  in  anoth- 
er and  more  generous  light.  The  old  superstitions 
about  ghosts  and  dreams  were  not  expelled  by  argu- 
ment, for  hardly  a  book  was  written  against  them-;  but 
men  gradually  outgrew  them  ;  and  the  spectres,  which 
had  haunted  the  terror-stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before 
an  improved  philosophy,  just  as  they  were  supposed  to 
vanish  before  the  rising  sun.  And,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity,  and  from  which 
oo  creed  is  free,  are  to  yield  to  the  growtli  of  tlie  hu- 
man mind.  Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  tracking 
and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister,  who  would  serve 
the  cause  of  truth,  labor  to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and 
more  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion,  of  its 
nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let  him  labor  to  separate 
'what  is  of  universal  and  everlasting  application,  from 
the  local  and  the  temporary  ;  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
letter  to  the  spirit;  to  detach  the  primary,  essential, 
and  all-comprehending  principles  of  Christianity  from 
the  incrustations,  accidental  associations,  and  subordi- 
nate appendages  by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's  minds  as  th^ 
standard  by  which  more  partial  views  are  to  be  tried 
Let  him  especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  purpose  of 
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Christianity,  alw&ys  teaching,  that  Christ  came  to  de- 
liver from  the  power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
ment  of  sin  ;  that  his  most  important  operation  is  with- 
in us  ;  and  that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission  is,  the 
erection  of  God's  tlirone  in  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of 
a  fervent  filial  piety,  a  piety  founded  in  confiding  views 
of  God's  parental  character,  and  manifested  in  a  charity 
corresponding  to  God's  unbounded  and  ever-active  love. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communi- 
cate the  just  principles  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
that  men,  reading  them  more  intelligently,  may  read 
them  with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  discharged  his 
chief  duty  in  relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought,  that,  through  the  influ- 
ences now  described,  a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place 
in  men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  the  hard  features  of  that  religious  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  "  received  by  tradition  from  our 
fathers,"  are  greatly  softened  ;  and  that  a  necessity  is 
felt  by  those  who  hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  rep- 
resentations of  it  more  and  more  to  the  improved  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  undeniable  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Unconditional 
Election  is  seldom  heard  of  among  us.  The  Imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  hastening  to  join' 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  The  more 
revolting  representations  of  man's  state  by  nature,  are 
juJiciously  kept  out  of  sight ;  and,  what  is  of  still  great- 
er importance,  preaching  is  mcomparably  more  practi- 
cal than  formerly.  And  all  these  changes  are  owing, 
not  to  theological  controversy  so  much  as  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  progress  is  espe- 
cially discernible  in  the  diminished  importance  now  as- 
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cribed  to  the  outward  parts  of  Christianity.  Cliristians^ 
having  grown  up  to  understand  that  their  religion  is  a 
spirit  and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  puerility 
as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking  Christ's  followers  into  fac- 
tions, on  such  questions  as  these,  How  nauch  a  Bishop 
differs  from  a  Presbyter  ?  and,  How  great  a  quantity 
of  water  should  be  used  in  baptism  ?  And,  whilst  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these  particulars,  tliey 
look  back  on  the  uncharitable  heat  with  which  these 
and  similar  topics  were  once  discussed,  with  something 
of  the  wonder  which  they  feel,  on  recollecting  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Papists  during  the  memorable  debate. 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  born  with  original  sin  ? 
It  is  a  consoling  and  delightful  thought,  that  God,  who 
uses  Christianity  to  advance  civilization  and  knowledge, 
makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring  back  Chris- 
tianity to  a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together,  and  car- 
rying  forward  by  mutual  action,  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  the  cause  of  religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and 
needs  and  demands  in  the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform. 
The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I  consider  it 
as  falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but  because 
it  is  obviously  and  grossly  defective,  when  measured  by 
the  Christian  standard,  and  by  the  lights  and  advan- 
tages which  it  enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to  justify  the 
ciy  of  modern  degeneracy,  but  rather  incline  to  the  be- 
lidf,  that  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion  was  never 
stronger  than  at  present.  In  comparing  different  peri- 
ods as  to  virtue  and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  differ- 
ence of  circumstances.     It  would  argue  little  wisdom 
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or  candor,  to  expect  the  same  freedom  from  luxury  and 
dissipation  in  this  opulent  and  flourishing  community, 
as  marked  the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the 
inhabitants,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  elements,  and 
almost  wholly  cut  off  firom  mtercourse  with  the  civil- 
ized  word,  could  command  little  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  yet  it  is  through  superficial  compari- 
sons in  such  particulars,  that  the  past  is  often  magnified 
at  the  expense  of  the  present.  I  mean  not  to  strike  a 
balance  between  this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity^  as  a  minister  ought 
to  look  upon  it ;  and  whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and 
encourage,  I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man  mourn,  and 
to  stir  up  Christ's  servants  to  prayer  and  toil.  That 
our  increased  comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing 
prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentiousness  ;  that  Chris^ 
tianity  is  with  multitudes  a  mere  name  and  form ;  that 
a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nature  and  for- 
tune the  gifts  and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practica« 
infidelity,  which  lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for 
the  present  state,  abound  on  every  side  of  us  ;  that 
much  which  is  called  morality,  springs  from  a  prudent 
balancing  of  the  passions,  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God, 
which,  if  our  own  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would 
shock  and  amaze  us  ;  that  education,  instead  of  guai'd- 
ing  and  rearing  the  moral  and  religious  nature  as  its  su- 
preme care,  often  betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accom- 
plishments and  acquisitions  which  relate  only  to  the 
present  life  ;  that  there  is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dis- 
soluteness among  the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor  ;  that  the  very  religion  of  peace  is  made  a 
torch  of  discord  ;  and  that  the  fires  of  uncharitableness 
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and  bigotry,  fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  burn  on  altars 
consecrated  to  the  true  God; — that  such  evils  exist, 
who  does  not  know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round 
him  and  say,  that  the  state  of  society  corresponds  to 
wnat  men  may  and  should  be,  under  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  an  age  of  advanced  intelligence  ?  As 
for  that  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  world,  thinks  its 
condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped  ; 
who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on  the  general  aspect 
of  society  ;  who  thinks  the  ministry  established  for  no 
higher  end,  than  to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of  morals 
and  religion  ;  whose  heart  is  never  burdened  and  sorrow- 
smitten  by  the  fearful  doom  to  which  multitudes  around 
him  are  thoughtlessly  hastening  ; — O,  let  not  tliat  man 
take  on  him  the  care  of  souls.  The  physician,  who 
should  enter  a  hospital  to  congratulate  his  dying  patients 
on  their  pleasant  sensations,  and  rapid  convalescence, 
would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the  minister  who  sees 
no  deep  moral  maladies  around  him.  No  man  is  fitted 
to  withstand  great  evils  with  energy,  unless  he  be  im- 
pressed by  their  greatness.  No  man  is  fitted  to  enter 
upon  that  warfare  with  moral  evil,  to  which  the  ministry 
is  set  apart,  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent 
and  woes ;  who  does  not  burn  to  witness  and  advance  a 
great  moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told,  that  ^'romantic  expectations  of  great 
changes  in  society  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  that 
the  world  will  move  along  in  its  present  course,  let  the 
ministry  do  what  it  may  ;  that  we  must  take  the  present 
state  as  God  has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength  in 
useless  lamentation  for  incurable  evils."  I  hold  this 
language,  though  it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
wholly  unwarranted  by  experience  and  revelation.     If 
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there  be  one  striking  feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its 
susceptibleness  of  improvement ;  and  who  is  authorised 
to  say,  that  the  limit  of  Christian  improvement  is  reach- 
ed ?  that,  whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion, are  extending  their  domains,  the  conscience  and 
affections,  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, are  incapable  of  increased  power  and  elevation  ? 
Have  we  not  pledges,  in  man's  admiration  of  disinter- 
ested, heroic  love  ;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
thirsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excellence  ;  and  in  the 
splendor  and  sublimity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
not  a  few  who  ^^  shine  as  lights  "  in  the  daikness  of  past 
ages,  that  man  was  created  for  perpetu?!  moral  and  re- 
ligious progress  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not  yield 
himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ;  for  disappointment 
may  deject  him.  Let  him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  mo- 
ment chains  of  habit,  which  years  have  riveted,  or  to 
bring  back  to  immediate  intimacy  with  God  souls  which 
have  wandered  long  and  far  from  him.  This  is  romance ; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  dreaded  by  the  minister 
more  than  this  ;  I  mean,  that  frigid  tameness  of  mind, 
too  common  in  Christian  teachers,  which  confounds  the 
actual  and  the  possible  ;  which  cannot  burst  the  shackles 
of  custom  ;  which  never  kindles  at  the  thought  of  great 
improvements  of  human  nature  ;  which  is  satisfied  if  re- 
ligion receive  an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams  of 
enthroning  it  in  men^s  souls ;  which  looks  on  the  strong- 
holds of  sin  with  despair ;  which  utters  by  rote  the  sol- 
emn and  magnificent  language  of  the  Gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  '*  work  mightily  "  ;  which  sees  in  the 
ministry  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  a  useful 
guardian  of  public  order,  but  never  suspects  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  armed  by  Christianity. 
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The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great  powers  for 
great  effects.  The  doctrines  which  Christianity,  com- 
mits to  its  teachers,  are  mighty  engines.  The  perfect 
character  of  God  ;  the  tender  and  solemn  attributes, 
which  belong  to  him  as  our  Father  and  Judge  ;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  hu- 
man race ;  the  character  and  history  of  Christ ;  his 
entire,  self-immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of  man- 
kind ;  his  intimate  union  with  his  followers  ;  his  suffer- 
ings, and  cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  inter- 
cession ;  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
immortality  of  man  ;  the  retributions  which  await  the 
uiirepenting,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of  heaven,  — 
here  are  truths,  able  to  move  the  whole  soul  and  to  war 
victoriously  with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher,  to 
whom  are  committed  the  infinite  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  '*  the  powers  of  the  life 
to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with,  which  turn  to 
feebleness  all  other  means  of  influence.  There  is  not 
heard  on  earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrating,  as 
that  of  an  enlightened  minister,  who,  under  the  absorb- 
ing influence  of  these  mighty  truths^  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of 
enlightening  and  saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No  ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing, 
and  hoping  to  forward,  a  great  moral  revolution  on  tho 
earth  ;  for  the  religion,  which  he  is  appointed  to  preach, 
was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely, 
and  to  change  ihe  face  of  society.  Christianity  was  not 
ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  prepara- 
tion ;  it  was  not  foreshown  through  so  many  ages  by 
enraptured  prophets  ;  it  was  not  proclaimed  so  joyfully 
by  the  songs  of  angels  ;  it  was  not  preached  by  such 
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holj  lips  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be  only 
B  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  O,  no.  It  bas 
come  from  heaven,  with  heaven^s  life  and  power, — come 
to  "  make  all  things  new,"  to  make  "  the  wilderness 
glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the 
stony  heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and  earth- 
bound  spirit,  and  to  ^'  present  it  faultless  before  God's 
glory  with  exceeding  joy."  With  courage  and  hope 
becoming  such  a  religion,  let.  the  minister  bring  to  his 
work  the  concentrated  powers  of  intellect  and  affection, 
and  God,  in  whose  cause  he  labors,  will  accompany  and 
crown  the  labor  with  an  almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  its  duties,  and 
implore  for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a  long  and 
prosperous  course,  increasing  success,  and  everlasting 
rewards.  I  also  welcome  you  to  the  connexion  which 
is  this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank 
God  for  an  associate,  in  whose  virtues  and  endowments 
I  have  the  promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief,  and, 
BtiU  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this  people.  I 
have  lived  too  long,  to  expect  unmingled  good  in  this  or 
in  any  relation  of  life  ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  diffi.- 
cullies  and  trials,  which  are  thought  to  attend  llie  union 
of  different  minds  and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
sanae  church.  God  grant  us  that  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers, 
which  will  make  the  success  of  each  the  happiness  of 
both.  I  know,  for  I  have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  suf- 
ferings which  belong  to  the  first  years  of  ^he  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  whatever 
aid  my  experience  can  give  you.     But  no  b*iman  aid 
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eao  lift  every  burden  from  your  nund ;  nor  would  the 
truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption  from  the  uni- 
versal lot.  May  the  discipline,  which  awaits  you,  give 
purity  and  loftiness  to  your  motives ;  give  energy  and 
tenderness  to  your  character,  and  prepare  you  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  tempted  and  afflicted  world,  widi  that 
sympathy  and  wisdom,  which  fellowship  in  suffering  can 
alone  bestow.  May  you  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ministry,  as  you  grow  in  years  ;  and,  when  the 
voice  which  now  speaks  to  you  shall  cease  to  be  heard 
within  these  walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to  enjoy 
and  reward  the  confidence,  to  point  out  the  path  and  the 
perils,  to  fortify  the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 
comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls  of  this  much 
loved  people. 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society  !  I  rejoice  b  the 
proof,  which  this  day  affords,  of  your  desire  to  secure 
the  admmistration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to 
yourselves  and  your  children  ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  prospects  which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lections, which  rush  upon  my  mind,  of  your  sympathy 
and  uninterrupted  kindness  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  heahh  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of  my  labors, 
encourage  me  to  'anticipate  for  my  young  brother  that 
kindness  and  candor,  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  minis- 
ter so  much  depends.  I  cannot  ask  for  h'un  sincerer 
attachment,  than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feelings  is 
not  the  highest  end  of  the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly, 
my  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that,  with 
a  new  pastor,  he  may  send  you  new  influences  of  his 
spirit,  and  that,  through  our  joint  labors,  Christianity, 
14* 
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being  rooted  in  your  understandings  and  hearts,  may 
spring  up  into  a  rich  liar\'est  of  universal  goodness. 
May  a  more  earnest  concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst 
for  more  generous  improvement,  be  excited  iii  your 
breasts.  May  a  new  life  breathe  through  tlie  worship  of 
this  house,  and  a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippers. May  our  ministry  produce  everlasting  fruits  ; 
and  on  that  great  day,  which  will  summon  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may 
you,  my  much  loved  and  respected  people,  be  "  our 
joy  and  crown  " ;  and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be 
revealed,  be  seen  <o  have  sought  your  good  with  un* 
feigned  and  disinterested  love  ! 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  TBB 

DEDICATIOr^  OF  THE  SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL 

UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

New  York,  l^. 


Mark  xii.  29,  30 :  *'  And  "Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  all  th« 
commandments  is,  Hear,  0  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength.    This  is  the  first  commandment." 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  the  religion  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  By 
this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of  ground 
and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose,  that,  in  consequence 
of  rites  now  performed,  the  worship  offered  here  will 
be  more  acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in  the  closet, 
or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  business ;  or 
that  the  instructions  delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  b:3 
more  effectual,  than  if  they  were  uttered  m  a  private 
Jwelling  or  the  open  air.     By  dedication  we  understand 
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only  a  solemn  eicpression  of  the  purpose  for  which  this 
building  is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  to  Him,  who 
alone  can  crown  our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our 
design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled.  For  this  religious 
act,  we  find  indeed  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  on  this  account  some  have  scrupled  as  to  its  pro- 
priety. But  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the 
written  Word  as  a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which 
every  step  in  life  must  be  governed.  We  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  great  excellences  of 
Cliristianity  is,  that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regula* 
tion,  but  that,  having  given  broad  views  of  duty,  and 
enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves  us 
to  apply  these  rules  and  express  this  spirit  according 
to  the  promptings  of  the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and 
according  to  the  claims  and  exigencies  of  the  ever  vary- 
ing conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  believe, 
too,  that  revelation  is  not  intended  to  supersede  God's 
other  modes  of  instruction  ;  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
drown,  but  to  make  more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature. 
Now,  nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an  act  as  we 
fire  this  day  assembled  to  perform.  Nature  has  always 
taught  men,  on  the  completion  of  an  important  struc- 
ture, designed  for  public  and  lasting  good,  to  solemnize 
its  first  appropriation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
reared,  by  some  special  service.  To  us  there  is  a 
sacredness  in  this  moral  instinct,  in  this  law  written  on 
the  heai't ;  and  in  listening  reverently  to  God's  dictates, 
however  conveyed,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy 
his  acceptance  and  blessing. 

I  liave  said,  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  these  words  are  not  as  definite  as 
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they  oae  day  will  be.  This  Grospel  is  variously  inter- 
preted. It  is  preached  in  various  forms.  Christendoni 
IS  parcelled  out  into  various  sects.  When,  therefore, 
we  see  a  new  house  of  worship  reared,  the  question 
immediately  arises,  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  it  to  be  devoted  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  my 
bearers,  that  this  house  has  been  built  by  that  class  of 
Christians,  who  are  called  Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gos- 
pel will  here  be  taught,  as  interpreted  by  that  body  of 
believers.  This  you  all  know  ;  but  perhaps  all  present 
have  not  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the  word, 
by  which  our  particular  views  of  Christianity  are  desig- 
nated. Unitarianism  has  been  made  a  term  of  so  much 
reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many  tones  of 
alarm,  horror,  indignation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it 
gives  only  a  vague  impression  of  something  monstrous, 
impious,  unutterably  perilous.  To  such,  I  would  say, 
that  this  doctrine,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
last  and  most  perfect  invention  of  Satan,  the  consum« 
mation  of  his  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon 
ever  forged  m  the  fires  of  hell,  amounts  to  this, —  That 
there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  One  God,  but  his  son  and  messenger, 
who  derived  all  his  powers  and  glories  from  the  Univer- 
sal Parent,  and  who  came  into  the  World  not  to  claim 
supreme  homage  for  himself,  but  to  carry  up  the  soul 
to  bis  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Person,  the  Only  Ulti- 
mate Object  of  religious  worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine 
seems  not  to  have  sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  invite  and 
attract  us  thither.  To  us  it  seems  to  come  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  of  many 
vraters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus,  in  • 
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bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it  distinctly  in  our  ears. 
To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted  in  con 
sistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  tliis  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not 
conceal,  ft  is  a  treasure,  which  we  wish  not  to  confine 
to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own 
breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to 
send  it  far  and  wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our 
country.  Am  I  asked,  why  we  wish  this  diffusion  ? 
We  dare  not  say,  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced 
by  sectarian  feeling  ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men,  were  we  wholly  to  escape 
an  epidemic  passion.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  our 
main  purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote 
a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails.  We  are 
not  induced  to  spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  convic- 
tion tliat  they  are  true  ;  for  there  are  many  truths,  his- 
torical, metaphysical,  scientific,  literary,  which  we  have 
no  anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them  as  the  high- 
est, most  important,  most  efficient  truths,  and  therefore 
demanding  a  firm  testimony,  -and  earnest  efforts  to  make 
iliem  known.  In  thus  speaking,  we  do  not  mean,  that 
we  regard  our  peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion,  the  very  spirit 
of  antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the  delusions  of  Popery 
and  of  Protestantism.  We  hold  nothing  to  be  essential, 
but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedication  of  the  tnind, 
heart,  and  life  to  God  and  to  his  will.  This  inward 
and  practical  devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  are 
assured,  is  attained  and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity.     We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  favored 
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by  chat  truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by  no  other  system 
of  faith.  We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly  the 
friend  of  inward,  living,  practical  religion.  For  this  we 
value  it.  For  this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive 
from  it  this  celestial  influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christian- 
ity,  its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep,  and  living  piety, 
being  our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and  our 
chief  motive  for  dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  make  this  die  topic  of  my 
present  discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Unitarianism  by  Scriptural  authorities,  for  this  argu- 
ment would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to  show 
its  superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  char« 
acter.  If,  however,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  1 
shall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument  in  support  of 
tlie  truth  of  our  views  ;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity undoubtedly  is,  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to 
God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that  Great  Being,  to  make 
us  alive  to  him  ;  and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original,  tlian  its  obvi- 
ous, direct,  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise 
the  mind  to  its  Creator.  —  In  speaking  thus  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  as  promoting  piety,  I  ought  to  observe,  that 
I  use  this  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I  mean 
not  every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  piety,  for  under 
tills  title  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  formality  are  walk- 
'ng  abroad  and  claiming  respect.  I  mean  not  an  anxious 
frame  of  mind,  not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not  church-going,  not 
loud  profession,  not  severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion ; 
but  filial  love  and  reverence  towards  God,  habitual  grati- 
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tude,  cheerful  trust,  ready  obedience,  and,  though  hBt 
not  least,  an  imitation  of  the  ever^active  and  unbounded 
benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  speak 
with  great  freedom  of  different  systems  of  religion.  But 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uncharitable- 
ness,  which  I  condemn,  be  lightly  laid  to  my  cbdrge. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  speak  only  of  systems, 
not  of  those  who  embrace  them.  In  setting  fortli  with 
all  simplicity  what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tenden- 
cies of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a  thought  of  giving  stand- 
ards or  measures  by  which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  their  professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust, 
than  to  decide  on  men's  characters  from  their  peculiari- 
ties of  faith ;  and  the  reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiari- 
ties are  not  the  only  causes  which  impress  and  detennine 
die  mind.  Our  nature  is  exposed  to  innumerable  other 
influences.  If  indeed  a  man  were  to  know  nothing  but 
his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no  human  beings  but  those 
who  adopt  it,  were  to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no 
conversation,  but  such  as  were  formed  by  it;  if  his 
creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere,  and  to  exclude 
every  other  object  of  thought ;  then  his  character  "might 
be  expected  to  answer  to  it  with  great  precision.  But 
our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so  narrow  a  school. 
The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences, 
and  these  are  multiplying  with  the  progress  of  society. 
Education,  friendship,  neighbourhood^  public  opinion, 
the  state  of  society,  ^^the  genius  of  the  place"  where 
we  live,  books,  events,  the  pleasures  and  business  of  life, 
the  outward  creation,  our  physical  temperament,  and  bf 
numerable  other  causes,  are  perpetually  pouring  in  upon 
the  soul  thoughts,  views,  and  emodons  ;  and  these  inflo 
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encee  are  so  complicated,  so  peculiarly  combined  in  the 
case  of  every  individual,  and  so  modified  by  the  original 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  every  mind)  that  on 
no  subject  is  there  greater  uncertainty,  than  on  the 
formation  of  character.  To  determine  the  precise  op- 
eration of  a  religious  opinion  amidst  this  host  of  mflu* 
ences,  surpasses  human  power.  A  great  truth  may 
be  completely  neutralized  by  the  countless  impressions 
and  excitements,  which  the  mind  receives  from  other 
sources  ;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much 
of  its  power,  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  and  bet-  - 
'ter  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous  examples. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  be- 
lieved without  swaying  the  will.  Its  efficacy  depends, 
not  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  on' the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vivid- 
ness with  which  it  is  conceived,  on  its  association  with 
our  conunon  ideas,  on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and 
on  its  command  of  the  attention,  without  which  it  has 
no  life.  Accordingly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  sel- 
dom held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean 
not,  then,  in  commending  or  condemning  systems,  to 
pass  sentence  on  their  professors.  I  know  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  select  from  a  multifarious  system,  for 
its  habitual  use,  those  features  or  principles  which  are 
generous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and  by  these,  to  sustain 
its  spiritual  life  amidst  the  nominal  profession  of  many 
errors.  I  know  that  a  creed  is  one  thing,  as  written 
in  a  book,  and  another,  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  its 
advocates.  In  the  book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in 
equdlly  strong  and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind,  many 
are  aintly  traced  and  seldom  recurred  to,  whilst  others 
are  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen, 
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constant  lights  of  the  soul.  Hence,  in  good  men  of 
opposing  denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  subsist 
as  to  their  vital  principles  of  faith  ;  and  amidst  the 
division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and  tli6 
same  internal  worship  of  God.  By  these  remarks,  I 
do  not  mean  that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no 
pernicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  aie  always  bad.  But 
I  mean,  that  tliese  tendencies  exert  themselves  amidst 
90  many  counteracting  influences ;  and  that  injurious 
opinions  so  often  lie  dead,  through  the  want  of  mixture 
with  the  common  thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not 
absorbing  them,  and  changing  them  into  its  own  sub-, 
stance ;  that  the  highest  respect  may,  and  ought  to 
be  cherished  for  men,  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to 
disapprove.  In'  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and 
some  may  say  severely,  of  Trinitarianism  ;  but  I  love 
and  honor  not  a  few  of  its  advocates ;  and  in  oppos- 
ing what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would  on  no  account 
detract  from  their  worth.  After  these  remarks,  I  hope 
that  the  language  of  earnest  discussion  and  strong  con- 
viction will  not  be  construed  intd  the  want  of  that 
charity,  which  I  acknowledge  as  the  first  grace  of  our 
religion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superiority 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  9 
deep  and  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favorable  to  piety, 
because  it  presents  to  the  mind  One,  and  only  one.  In- 
finite Person,  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  religious  sentiment 
by  dividing  it  among  various  objects.  It  collects  and 
concentrates  the  soul  on  One  Father  of  unbounded, 
undivided,  unrivalled  glory.     To  Him  it  teaches  tb' 
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mbd  to  rise  through  all  beings.  Around  Him  it  gadiers 
all  the  splendors  of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  teaches 
us  to  ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of 
Providence,  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of 
society,  and  especially  the  riches  of  grace  and  redemp- 
tion, the  mission,  and  powers,  and  beneficent  influences 
of  Jesus  Christ.  AU  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the 
Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the  mind,  which  these 
views  have  penetrated,  through  this  intimate  association 
of  every  thing  exciting  and  exalting  in  the  universe  with 
One  Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to 
him  with  tiie  intensest  and  profoiindest  love,  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  The  Trinitarian  indeed 
professes  to  believe  in  one  God,  and  means  to  Jiold 
fast  this  truth.  But  three  persons,  having  distinctive 
qualities  and  relations,  of  whom  one  is  sent  and  another 
the  sender,  one  is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the  intercession,  of 
whom  one  takes  flesh  and  another  never  becomes  incar- 
nate,— three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as  truly 
three  objects  of  the  mind,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged 
to  be  separate  divinities ;  and,  from  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as  deeply  and 
powerfully  as  one  Infinite  Person,  to  whose  sole  good- 
ness all  happiness  is  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite 
objects  for  the  heart,  is  to  distract  it.  To  scatter  the 
attention  among  three  equal  persons,  is  to  impair  the 
power  of  each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  intimately  all  the 
impressions  and  emotions  of  piety  flow  together,  and 
are  condensed  into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling 
love.     No  language  can  express  the  absorbing  eneq^' 
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of  the  thought  of  one  Infinite  Father.  When  vitally 
implanted  in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength  fof 
ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  every  new  view  of  God'g 
word  and  works ;  gathers  tribute  from  all  regions  and 
all  ages  ;  and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty, 
glory,  and  joy,  in  die  material  and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  infltience  of 
God  upon  your  souls,  guard  sacredly,  keep  unobscured 
and  unsullied,  that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth,  that 
there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in  the 
universe,  one  Infinite  Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in 
me  in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring 
and  nutriment  of  an  ever-growing  piety.  I  have  an 
object  for  my  mind  towards  which  all  things  bear  me. 
I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all 
joy,  whom  to  adore  in  all  I  behold.  But  let  three  per- 
sons claim  from  me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it  on 
different  grounds,  one  for  sending  and  another  for  com- 
ing to  my  relief,  and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed. 
My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead  of  One  Father, 
on  whose  arm  I  can  rest,  my  mind  is  torn  from  object 
to  object,  and  I  tremble,  lest  among  so  many  claimants 
of  supreme,  love,  I  should  withhold  from  one  or  another 
bis  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  m^st  favorable  to  pie- 
ty, because  it  holds  forth  and  preserves  inviolate  the 
spirituality  of  God.  '^God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. ^^ 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  and  elevation 
of  the  religious  principle,  that  we  should  refine  more 
and  more  our  conceptions  of  God  ;  that  we  should  sep* 
araie  from  him  all  material  properties,  and  whatever  is 
limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own  nature ;  that  we  should 
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legard  him  as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and  infinite 
Mind.  When  it  pleased  God  to  select  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  place  them  under  miraculous  interpositions,  one 
of  the  first  precepts  given  tliem  was,  that  they  "should 
not  represent  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next  came 
Christianity,  which  had  this  as  one  of  its  great  objects, 
to  render  religion  still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing  the 
ceremonial  and  outward  worship  of  former  times j  and 
by  discarding  those  grosser  modes  of  describing  God, 
through  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought  to  impress 
an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral 
purpose  of  God.  It  asserts  his  spirituality.  It  ap- 
proaches him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spirit, 
as  the  infinite  and  the  universal  Mind.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to  ma- 
terialize men's  conceptions  of  God  ;*and,  in  truth,  this 
system  is  a  relapse  into  the  error  of  tlie  rudest  and  earli- 
est ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal  God.  Its 
leading  feature  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a 
body,  and  acting  and  speaking  through  a  material  frame, 
—  of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying  on  a  cross  ;.  a  doctrine, 
which  in  earlhliness  remuids  us  of  the  mytliology  of  the 
rudest  pagans,  and  which  a  pious  Jew,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it 
supposes  God  to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and  more  im- 
proved ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain,  that  such  a 
manifestation,  if  needed  at  all,  was  peculiarly  required 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system 
m  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  associating  with  the 
Divinity  hutnan  passions  and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious 
15* 
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to  need  much  elucidation.  On  die  supposidon  dnt  die 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  God 
may  be  said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  general 
ground,  on  which  this  b  affirmed  of  man  ;  for  man  is 
material  only  by  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body  ; 
and  the  very  meaning  of  incamadon  is,  that  God  took  a 
body,  through  which  he  acted  and  spoke,  as  the  humaiT 
^oul  operates  through  its  corporeal  organs.  Every  bodily 
affection  may  thus  be  ascribed  to  God.  Accordingly 
the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adoration,  is 
heard  to  pray  in  these  appalling  words  :  "  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us  ;  by  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by 
thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptism,  list- 
ing, and  temptation,  by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 
by  thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.''  Now 
I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
whether  to  worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for  his 
wounds  and  tears,  his  agony,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  the 
ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  Jiuman  suffering  will 
not  predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a  purely  spir- 
itual essence  ;  whether  the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man, 
win  not  lose  the  God  ;  whether  a  surer  method  for  de- 
pressing and  adulterating  the  pure  thought  of  the  Divinity 
could  have  been  devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is  un- 
conscious of  this  influence  of  his  faith,  I  know,  nor  do 
I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  can- 
not be  too  much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human  nature  and 
their  creed,  have  sought,  by  painting  and  statuary,  to 
bring  their  imagined  God  before  their  eyes  ;  and  have 
thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  him,  as  if 
they  had  lived  with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant 
fondemns  them  for  using  these  similitudes  and  represen- 
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tatioDs  in  their  worship  ;  but,  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so 
to  his  own  condemnation.  For  if,  as  he  believes,  it  was 
once  a  duty  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  living  body 
of  his  incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can  there  be  in 
worshipping  before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  memorial 
of  the  same  being  ?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly  be  rep- 
resented by  the  artist,  as  any  other  human  form  ;  and  its 
image  may  be  used  as  *  effectually  and  properly,  as  that 
of  an  ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness 
Co  the  mind.  *— Is  it  said,  that  God  has  expressly  forbid- 
den* the  use  of  images  in  our  worship  ?  But  why  was 
that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews  ?  For  this  express 
reason,  that  God  had  not  presented  himself  to  them  in 
any  form,  which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear  the 
language  of  Moses  :  "  Take  good  heed  lest  ye  make 
you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude 
on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire."  *  If,  since  that  period,  God 
has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  has 
ceased ;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among  other  purposes, 
that  he  might  assist  the  weakness  of  the  intellect,  which 
needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue,  which  lends  so 
great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not 
only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 

This  materializing  and  embodying  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot 
but  be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human 
and  divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one  being, 
lose  their  distinctness.  The  splendors  of  the  Godhead 
are  dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity^ 
through  the  firailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted 

*  Deot.  IT.  15,  IG.  — The  arrangement  of  the  text  it  a  little  changed|  to 
p«t  fbe  reader  immediatelj  in  poaeesaion  of  the  meantJiK. 
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to  fiistea  chiefly  on  bis  human  attributes ;  and  tlieir  devo^ 
tion,  instead  of  rising  to  the  In&nlte  God,  and  taking  the 
peculiar  character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather 
a  human  affection,  borrowing  much  of  its  fervor  frogii  the 
ideas  of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possi*- 
ble,  tliat  tliis  God-man  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology 
of  Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind  more  easily,  tlian  a 
purely  spiritual  divinity  ;-just  as*  a  tragedy,  addressed  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  will  interest  the  mukiiude  more  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  exalted  character.  But  the 
emotions,  which  are  tlie  most  easily  roused,  are  not  the 
profoundest  or  most  enduring.  This  human  love,  in- 
spired by  a  human  God,  tliougli  at  first  more  fervid, 
cannot  grow  and  spread  tlirough  the  soul,  like  the  rever- 
ential attachment,  which  an  infinite,  spiritual  Father 
awakens.  Refined  conceptions  of  God,  though  more 
slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening  and  all-pervading 
energy,  and  admit  of  perpetual  accessions  of  brightness, 
life,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  con* 
verted  only  one  of  its  three  persons  into  a  human  Deityi 
and  that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings. 
But  who  does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach  himself 
most  strongly  to  the  God  wlio  has  become  a  man  ?  Is 
not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body  to 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  human  comprehension 
and  sympathy  ?  That,  the  Trinitarian's  views  of  tlw 
Divinity  will  be  colored  more  by  his  visible,  tangible^ 
corporeal  God,  than  by  tliose  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
who  remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their  invisible  and 
spiritual  essence,  is  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  as  to  need  no  labored  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
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Divinity.  It  is  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instruments 
of  a  vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doc- 
trine can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity 
18,  to  give  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate 
presence,  a  consciousness  of  him  in  our  souls.  Now, 
just  as  far  as  corporeal  or  limitecf  attributes  enter  into 
our  conception  of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us.  He 
becomes  an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being 
viewed  and  feh  as  dwelling  in  the  soul'  itself.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
God,  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our 
spiritual  nature  ;  and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds, 
he  can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an  intimacy  and 
friendship,  such  as  no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favorable  to 
piety,  because  it  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object 
of  worship,  a  being,  whose  nature,  whilst  inexpressibly 
sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension. 
An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  conceptions, 
and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incongru- 
ous ideas.  It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own 
nature.  It  coincides  with  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
intellect,  through  which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned 
to  eiOTects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational ;  so 
that  it  is  peculiarly  congenial  whh  the  improved  mind: 
The  sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Uni- 
tarianism, by  relieving  the  understanding  from  perplexity, 
and  by  placing  him  within  the  reach  of  thought  and  af- 
fection, gives  him  peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trini- 
tarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
mystery  ;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  by  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the 
irreconcilable  ideas  which  it  involves.     One  God,  con- 
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sisting  of  three  persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being, 
so  unlike  our  own  minds,  and  all  others  with  which  we 
hold  intercourse,  is  so  misty,  so  incongruous,  so  contra- 
dictory, tliat  he  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that  dis- 
tinctness and  that  feeling  of  reality,  which  belong  to  the 
opposite  system.  Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is 
at  the  same  moment  one  and  many  ;  who  includes  in  his 
own  nature  (he  relations  of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  Father  and  Sen  to  himself;  who,  in  one  of 
his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the  Supreme  God 
and  a  mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and 
impotent ;  such  a  being  is  certainly  the  most  puzzling 
and  distracting  object  ever  presented  to  human  thought. 
Trinitariauism,  instead  of  teaching  an  intelligible  God, 
offers  to  tlie  mind  a  strange  compoimd  of  hostile  attri- 
butes, bearing  plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness, 
when  Christianity  shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the  diseased 
fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplating  a  being,  who  presents  such  different  and 
inconsistent  aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon  ; 
and,  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  harmonious  im- 
pressions, is  disturbed  by  shifting,  unsettled  images. 
To  commune  with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard,  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different  countenances, 
speaking  with  three  different  tongues.  The  believer  in 
this  system  must  forget  it,'  when  he  prays,  or  he  could 
find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who  can  compare  it,  in 
distinctness,  reality,  and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine 
of  One  Infinite  Father  ? 

IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened 
piety,  by  asserting  the  absolute  and  tmbounded  perfec- 
tion of  God's  character.  This  is  the  higliest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  mankind.     Just  and  generous 
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cimceptions  of  the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  tliese  is  to  contribute  more  efTectually,  than 
by  any  other  agency,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
the  intelligent  creation.  To  obscure  God^s  glory  is 
to  do  greater  wrong,  tlian  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The 
character  and  influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to 
the  views  which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  there  is 
a  plain  tendency  in  that  system,  which  manifests  the 
divine  perfections  most  resplendently^  to  awaken  the 
sublimest  and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  tliough  its  advo- 
cates, I  am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiply- 
ing divine  persons,  it  takes  from  each  tlie  glory  of 
independent,  all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This 
may  be  shown  in  various  particulars.  And  in  the  first 
place,  the  very  idea,  that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity 
are  in  any  degree  important,  implies  and  involves  the 
imperfection  of  each ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  divine 
person  possesses  all  possible  power,  wisdom,  loVe,  and 
happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained  to  himself  or  to  the 
creation  by  joining  with  him  two,  or  two  hundred  other 
persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others  for  any  purpose 
or  in  any  d^ee,  is  to  strip  him  of  independent  and  all- 
sufficient  majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven,  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  of  himself 
suQicient  to  all  the  wants  of  his  creation ;  if,  by  his 
union  with  other  persons,  he  can  accomplish  any  good 
to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  equal ;  or  if  he  thus  ac- 
quires a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or  hope,  to 
which  be  is  not  of  himself  entitled  by  hb  own  indepen- 
dent attributes  ;  then  it  is  plain,  he  is  not  a  being  of 
nfinite  .  and   absolute   perfection.     Now  Trinitarianism 
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teaches,  that  the  highest  good  accrues  to  the  IiumaB 
race  from  tlie  existence  of  three  divine  persons,  sus- 
taining different  offices  and  relations  to  the  world ;  and 
it  regards  the  Unitarian,  as  subverting  the  foundation 
of  human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly  Ood.  Thus  iv 
derogates  from  his  b&iite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarranism  degrades  the  char* 
ac^er  of  the  Sypreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples 
under  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution  of 
offices  and  relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will 
ierve  to  designate  and  distinguish  them ;  for  in  tliis  way 
it  interferes  with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infi* 
nite  Person,  in  whom  all  glories  are  concentred^  If  we 
are  required  to  worship  three  persons,  we  must  view 
them  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions 
of  each  other,  mere  names  and  sounds,  presenting  no 
objects,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  mind.  Some 
appropriate  character,  some  peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and 
relations  must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In  other  words, 
the  glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,,  that  some  special  dis- 
tinguishing lustre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accord- 
ingly, creation  is  associated  peculiarly  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Father  ;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with 
that  of  the  Son  ;  whilst  sanctification,  the  noblest  woik 
of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  particii* 
lar  work.  By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  tlie  work 
of  justice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to  tlie  Father,'  whilst  the  love* 
liness  of  interposing  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person 
of  the  Son.  By  this  unhappy  influence  of  Trinitarian* 
ism,  from  which  common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape, 
the  splendors  of  the  Godiiead,  being  scattered  among 
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ikree  objects,  instead  of  being  united  in  One  Infinite 
Father,  are  dimmed  ;  and  he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
and  practically  possessed  by  ttiis  system,  can  hardiy 
conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory  in  which  tlie  One  God 
offers  liimseif  to  a  pious  believer  in  his  strict  unity. 

But  tlie  worst  has  not  been  told.  1  observe,  tlien, 
in  the  third  place,  that  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are 
believed  in,  such  an  administrauoii  or  government  of 
the  world  must  be  ascribed  to  them,  as  will  furnish 
them  with  a  sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admit 
three  persons  into  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for 
them.  Now  ft  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of 
the  universe,  which  mvolves  and  demands  more  than 
one  Infinite  Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  un- 
worthy the  perfect  God ;  because  there  is  no  possible 
or  conceivable  good,  to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not 
adequate.  Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  connect- 
iog  itself  with  a  scheme  of  administration,  exceedingly 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  character.  It  teaches,  that 
the  Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  uito  the  hands  of  our 
first  parents  tlie  character  and  condition  of  their  whole 
progeny ;  and  tliat,  through  one  act  of  disobedience, 
the  whole  race  bring  with  diem  into  being  a  corrupt 
nature,  or  are  born  depraved.  It  teaches,  that  the 
oflTences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun  and  spent  under 
this  disastrous  influence,  merit  endless  punishment,  and 
that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty  ;  and  that 
man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt,  which  no  sufferings 
of  the  created  universe  can  expiate,  which  nothing  but 
the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Bemg  can  purge  away. 
In  this  condition  of  human  nature,  Triniuirianism  finds 
a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different  persons.  I  am  aware 
tbat  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement  of  their 
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Bystera,  may  reproach  me  with  ascribing  to  them  the 
errors  of  Calviu'ism,  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much 
as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin- 
ism enter  into  this  exposition.  I  have  given  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trinitarianism 
all  the  world  over;  and  the  benevolent  professors  of 
that  faith,  who  recoil  from  this  statement,  must  blame 
not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establishments  by 
which  these  doctrines  are  diffused.  For  ourselves,  we 
look  with  horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, which  are  naturally  and  intimately  united  with 
Trinitarianism.  They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heav- 
en, and  substitute  a  stem  and  unjust  lord.  Our  filial 
love  and  reverence  rise  up,  against  them.  We  say  to 
tiie  Trinitarian,  touch  any  thing  but  the  perfections  of 
God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  purity  and  love 
liuess.  We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those,  which 
subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  paternal 
goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which  makes 
existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  m  gloom. 
Leave  us  the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful  at- 
mosphere, of  a  liberal  and  rational  faith ;  the  ennobling 
and  consoling  influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One 
Father  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  piety,  be- 
cause it  accords  with  nature,  with  the  world  around  and 
the  world  within  us  ;  and  through  this  accordance  it 
gives  aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impress- 
ing the  mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  universe,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and 
8  preacher  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  a  revelation  from  God 
uiay  be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  system, 
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•nd  to  "Carry  on  a  common  mmistry  with  it  in  lifting  the 
soul  to  God.  Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with 
nature.  It  teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  creation, 
the  more  it  b  explored.  Philosophy,  in  proportion  as 
it  extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees  in  it,  more 
and  more,  a  sublirAe  and  beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies 
proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung  (roin  one  intelligence, 
one  power,  one  love.  The  whole  outward  creation 
proclaims  to  the  Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  the  soul 
bears  one  trace  of  Tliree  Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no 
Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri- 
personal  author.  Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system, 
shut  up  in  a  few  texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many- 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  is 
not  mscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne 
on  every  wind,  not  resounding  and  reechoing  through 
the  universe.  The  sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God 
of  three  persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father 
whom  we  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and  the  same  voice 
comes  from  God's  word  and  works^  a  full  and  swelling 
strain,  growing  clearer,  louder,  more  thrilling  as  we 
listen,  and  with  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls 
to  the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  revelation  in* 
creases  tlie  power  of  both  over  the  mind.  Concurring 
as  they  do  in  one  impression,  tliey  make  that  impres- 
sion deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  religion  is  exceedingly  heightened,  by  a 
perception  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  tliey 
derive  from  various  sources.  Revelation  is  never  re- 
ceived with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  as 
when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and  im- 
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pressions,  for  which  all  other  things  are  made.  It  is 
no  small  objection  to  Trinitarianism,  tliat  it  is  an  m- 
sulated  doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet 
nowhere  in  the  universe,  ^hree  Divine  Persons,  I  re- 
peat it,  are  found  only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark, 
that  the  gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
could  not  find  them  there.  Natiue  gives  them  not  a 
whisp.er  of  evidence.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and 
powerful  to  the  mind,  as  that  One  Father,  whom  the 
general  strain  and  common  voice  of  Scripture,  and  the 
universal  voice  of  nature  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  IJnitarianism  favors  piety  by  opening  the  mind 
to  new  and  ever-enlarging. views  of  God.  Teaching,  as 
it  does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek 
him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written 
word,  precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  is. 
It  considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  of  his  other 
means  of  instruction ;  not  as  a  separate  agent ;  but  as 
a  part  of  the  great  system  of  God  for  enliglitening  and 
elevating  the  human  soul ;  as  intimately  joined  with 
creation  and  providence,  and  intended  to  concur  with 
them  ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  reading  the  volume 
of  the  universe.  Thus  Unitarianisra,  where  its  genuine 
influence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilize 
the  mind  ;  opens  it  to  new  lights,  wherever  they  spring 
up ;  and,  by  combining,  makes  more  efficient,  the  means 
of  religious  knowledge.  Trinitarianism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine  the  mind  ;  to 
shut  it  up  in  what  is  written  ;  to  diminish  itc  interest 
in  the  universe ;  .and  to  disincline  it  to  bright  and 
enlarged  views  of  God's  works.  —  This  effect  will  ba 
explained,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ  so  much  from  the 
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leschings  of  the  universe,  that  be  who  attaches  him- 
self to  the  one,  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest 
in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  Three  Divine'  Persons,  of 
Grod  clothing  himself  in  flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator 
saving  the  guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment  to 
an  innocent  being,  these  ideas  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that  which  nature  gives, 
of  One  Almighty  Father  and  Unbounded  Spirit,  whom 
no  worlds  can  contain,  and  whose  vicegerent  in  the 
human  breast  pronounces  it  a  crime,  to  lay  the  penal- 
ties of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence 
in  shutting  the  mind  against  improving  views  from  the 
universe.  It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  God's  works. 
Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  by  giving  him 
an  exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  man- 
kind, it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other  lights  and  influ- 
ences ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  salvation, 
it  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and  desperateness 
of  man's  present  condition.  The  mind  thus  im])ressed, 
naturally  leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and  of  society, 
which  will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt. 
It  is  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to 
see  in  them  only  the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and 
punishing  justice  ;  and  overlooks  their  obvious  fitness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues, 
and  strengthen  our  social  ties.  In  like  manner,  it  ex- 
aggerates the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  Infinite 
atonement  may  be  maintained.  Some  of  the  most  af- 
fecting tokens  of  God's  love  within  and  around  us  are 
obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.  The  glorious  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibility  to 
the  great  and  good  in  character,  its  syinpadiy  widi  d'is- 
16» 
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interested  and  suffering  virtue,  its  benevolent  and  reli- 
gious instincts,  its  thirst  for  a  happiness  not  found  on 
eartii,  these  are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
that  diey  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  nat- 
ural corruption.  Ingenuity  is  employed  to  disparage 
what  is  interesting  in  die  human  character.  Whilst  the 
bursts  of  passion  in^  the  newborn  child  are  gravely 
urged  as  indications  of  a  native,  rooted  corruption ;  its 
bursts  of  aiTection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  lis- 
tened to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently  its  alliance 
with  higher  natures.  The  sacred  and  tender  affections 
of  home  ;  the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful  sac- 
rifices of  parents  ;  the  reverential,  grateful  assiduity  of 
children,  smootliing  an  aged  father's  or  mother's  descent 
to  the  grave  ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than  death ;  the 
friendship  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  anxious  affec- 
tion, which  tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness  ;  the  sub- 
dued voice,  which  breathes  comfort  into  the  mouraer's 
heart ;  all  tlie  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene 
light  through  our  dwellings  ;  these  are  explained  away 
by  die  thorough  advocates  of  Uiis  system,,  so  as  to  in- 
clude no  real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural 
aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the  higher  efforts  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  piety,  if  not  connected  with  what  is  called 
^'  the  true  faiUi,"  are,  by  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  oppose,  resolved  into  the  passion  for 
distinction,  or  some  other  working  of  "  unsanctified  na- 
ture." Thus,  Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doctrines 
have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  to  sully  liis 
fairest  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  Uiose  innocent  and 
pure  affections,  which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in  tlie 
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loul,  to  blight  tlie  beauty  and  freshness  of  creation,  and 
in  this  way  to  consume  the  very  nutriment  of  piety. 
We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  iliat  in  multitudes  this 
tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  cheerful  temperament,  a 
J>enevolent  nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude,  which 
bursts  tlie  shackles  of  a  melancholy  system.  But  from 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists  and  is 
strong  ;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  discern  it 
resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing  views  of  life  and  tlie 
universe. 

'  Trinitarianism,  by  tlnis  tending  to  exclude  bright 
and  enlarged  views  of  the  creation,  seems  to  me  not 
only  to  chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding, 
as  far  as  moral  and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It 
does  not  send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  ele« 
vating  objects  ;  end  we  have  here  one  explanation  of 
the  barrenness  and  feebleness,  by  which  theological^ 
writings  are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  prevalent  theology  should  want  vitality  and  en* 
largement  of  thought,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It 
has  not  its  root  in  eternal  tmith ;  but  is  a  narrow,  tech- 
nical, artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of  unrefined  ages, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the 
new  lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects,  and  of  being  incorporated  with  the  results 
and  anticipations  of  original  and  progressive  minds.  It 
stands  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of  seizing  upon  new 
truths,  and  converting  tliera  into  its  own  nutriment. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of  the 
present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in  freshness  of  thought, 
and  in  power  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  men.     I  see 
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indeed  superior  ralnds  and  great  minds  among  the  ad« 
herents  of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem  to  ine 
to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fulfil  poorly  tlieir  high  func- 
tion of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect.  In 
theological  discussion,  they  remind  me  more  of  Samson 
grinding  in  the  narrow  mill  of  tlie  Philistines,  than  of 
that  undaunted  champion  achieving  victories  for  God's 
people,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  inheritance. 
Now,  a  system  which  has  a.  tendency  to  confine  the 
mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility  to  the  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  universe,  is  so  far  unfriendly  to  piety,  to 
a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  evergrowing  love  of  the  Cre- 
ator. It  tends  to  generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a 
melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend,  as  now  predomi- 
nates in  the  Christian  world. 

VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by  the  high  place 
which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Wliat  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards 
as  the  chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ  ?  I  an- 
swer, his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purjtoses 
of  God.  The  piety  of  Jesiis,  which,  on  the  supposition 
of  his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate  and  incongru- 
ous, is,  to  us,  his  prominent  and  crowning,  attribute. 
We  place  his  '^  oneness  witii  God,"  not  in  an  unintelli- 
gible unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity  of  mind  and  lieart, 
in  the  strength  of  his  love,  through  which  he  renounced 
every  separate  interest,  and  identified  himself  uitii  his 
Father's  designs.  In  other  words,  filial  piety,  the  con- 
secration of  his  whole  being  to  the  benevolent  will  of 
his  Father,  this  is  the  mild  glory  in  which  he  always 
offers  himself  to  our  minds  ;  and,  of  consequence,  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love  and  veneration 
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towards  liim,  are  so  many  forms  of  delight  in  a  pious 
character,  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him  incites  us 
to  a  like  surrender  of  our  whole  nature  and  existence 
to  God. 

In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches,  that  the 
highest  work  or  office  of  Christ  is,  to  call  forth  and 
strengthen  piety  in  the  human  breast ;  and  thus  it  sets 
before  us  this  character  as  the  chief  acquisition  and  end 
of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion consists  in  the  power  with,  which  he  "  reveals  the 
Father,"  and  establishes  the  ^'kingdom  or  reign  of  God 
within  "  the  soul.  By  the  crown  which  he  wears,  we 
understand  the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  most 
beneficent  work  in  the  universe,  that  of  bringing  back 
the  lost  mind  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its 
Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing 
can  seem  to  us  so  important  as  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
found piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it,ib  the 
perfection  and  happiness  to  which  nature  and  redemp- 
tion jointly  summon  us. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and 
weakens  these  views  of  Christ's  character  and  work ; 
and  this  it  does,  by  insistiog  perpetually  on  others  of 
an  incongruous,  discordant  nature.  It  diminishes  the 
power  of  his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Fa- 
tliers  throne,  it  turns  the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest 
worshipper  of  God ;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very 
inferior  worth,  his  self-denying  obedience  ;  and  gives 
us  other  grounds  for  revering  him,  than  his  entire  hom- 
age^  bis  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  the 
Universal  Parent.  There  is  a  plain  incongriity  in  the 
belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of  filial 
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piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The  mind,  which  haa 
been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of  equal  majesty  and 
authority  with  tlie  Father,  cannot  easily  feel  the  power 
of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  son,  whose  meat  it 
was  to  do  his  Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed  to 
make  him  die  ultimate  object  of  worship,  cannot  easily 
recognise  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide 
to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are  inccHigruous, 
and  their  union  perplexing,  so  tliat  neither  exerts  its  fuU 
energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  in  lights  less  favorable  to  piety.  Tt  doe<> 
not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It 
teaches,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was 
to  reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  teaches, 
that  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness 
lies  in  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  divine  justice. 
Henc^  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ  more  for  answering 
these  claims  and  averting  these  threatenings,  than  for 
awakening  in  the  human  soul  sentiments  of  love  towards 
its  Father  in  heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem 
to  prize  pardon  more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater 
boon  to  escape,  through  Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire  of 
bell,  than  to  receive,  through  his  influence,  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Is  such  a  system 
propitious  to  a  generous  and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  general  observation,  that  we 
deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  "lian 
those  of  Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  #e  should  lose 
iBUch,  by  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  milii 
radiance  with  which  he  offers  himself  .to  our  minds,  for 
the  confused  and  irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
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gptein  labors  to  invest  him.  According  to  (Jnitariano 
ism,  he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is 
one  mind,  one  conscious  nature.  According  to  the  op- 
posite faith,  he  is  an  inconceivable  compound  of  two 
most  dissimilar  minds,  joinings  in  one  person  a  finite 
and  infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a 
soul  almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a  being  a 
proper  object  for  human  thought  and  affection.^ — I  add, 
as  another  important  consideration,  that  to  us  Jesus, 
instead  of  being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintei* 
ligible  persons,  is  first  and  preeminent  in  the  sphere 
in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus  the  object  of  a  distinct 
attachment,  which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  rivals. 
To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  pe- 
culiar nearness  and  likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is  first 
of  all  the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and  beneficence, 
and  through  him  the  largest  stream  of  bounty  flows  to 
the  creation.  He  is  first  in  God's  favor  and  love,  the 
most  accepted  of  worshippers,  the  most  prevalent  of 
intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  brightest 
image  of  God,  and  gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our 
souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father^  to  whom  be 
himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety,  by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sin- 
ner. The  wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost 
in  one  word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his 
Creator.  He  wants  pledges,  that  God  is  Love  in  its 
purest  form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  dis- 
interested, free,  full,  strong,  and  immutable,  that  the 
ingratitude  and  disobedience  of  his  creatures  cannot 
overcome  it.    This  unconquerable  love,  which  in  Scrip- 
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ture  is  denominated  grace,  and  which  waits  not  (oi 
merit  to  call  it  forth,  but  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty, 
is  the  sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this  grace  or  mercy 
of  God,  which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that  faith  which 
we  advocate,  with  a  clearness  and  energy,  which  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  common  errors,  by  which  this  bright  attri- 
bute is  obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath 
in  God,  which  must  be  quenched  by  blood  ;  or  of  a  jus- 
tice, which  binds  his  mercy  with  an  iron  chain,  until  its 
demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that 
God  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy  ; 
but  teaches,  that  the  yearnings  of  the  tenderest  human 
parent  towards  a  lost  child,  are  but  a  faint  image  of 
God's  deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards  ei:ring 
man.  Thi^  essential  and  unchangeable  propensity  of 
the  Divine  Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds 
shining  forth  through  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and 
especially  in  the  mission  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  lived  and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible 
plenitude  of  divine  grace ;  and,  aided  by  revelation, 
he  sees  this  attribute  of  God  everywhere,  both  around 
him  and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines, 
and  the  rain  which  descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful ; 
in  the  peace,  which  returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion 
to  its  return  to  God  and  duty  ;  in  the  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human 
breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost ;  and  in  the  moral  ia- 
stinct,  which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion  as 
t  sacred  principle,  as  an  emanation  of  God's  infinite 
love.      In  truth,   Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly  the 
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m^cy  of  God,  that  the  reproach  thrown  apon  it  is,  that 
it  takes  from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  punishment,  —  a 
reproach  wholly  without  foundation  ;  for  our  system 
.eaches  that  God's  n^ercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tender- 
ness, which  cannot  inflict  pain  ;  but  an  all-wise  Ibve, 
which  desires  the  true  and  lasting  good  of  its  object, 
and  consequently  desires  first  for  the  sinner  that  restora- 
tion to  purity,  without  which,  shame,  and  suffering,  and 
exile  from  God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unal- 
terably his  doom.  Thus  Unitarianism  holds  forth  God's 
grace  and  forgiving  goodness  most  resplendently ;  and, 
by  this  manifestation  of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a 
tender  and  confiding  piety;  an  ingenuous  love,  which 
mourns  that  it  has  offended  ;  an  ingenuous  aversion  to 
sin,  not  because  sin  brings  punishment,  but  because  it 
separates  the  mind  from  this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  diat  it  obscures 
the  mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in  various  ways.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's 
government,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attri- 
bute as  entering  into  his  character.  Mercy  to  the  sin- 
ner is  the  principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  high- 
est form  ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
being  who  brings  us  in.to  existence  burdened  with  iie« 
reditary  guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless  punish- 
ment and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail  and  feeble  a  nature. 
With  such  a  Creator,  the  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coa- 
lesce ;  and  I  will  say  more,  that,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, man  would  need  no  mercy ;  for  he  would  owe  no 
allegiance  to  such  a  maker,  and  could  not  of  course 
contract  the  guilt  of  violating  it ;  and,  without  guilt,  no 
grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The  severity  of  this 
system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an  injured 
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being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

In  tlie  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God's 
mercy,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  supposes  pardon  to 
be  communicated.  It  teaches,  that  God  remits  the  pun- 
islmient  of  the  offender,  in  consequence  of  receiving  in 
equivalent  from  an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made 
to  divine  justice,  in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And 
is  tiiis  ''the  quality  of  mercy"  ?  What  means  forgive- 
ness, but  the  reception  of  the  Returning  child  tlirough 
the  strength  of  parental  love  ?  This  doctrine  invests 
the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with  a  right  to  the 
remission  oPtlie  sins  of  his  followers  ;  and  represents 
God's  reception  of  the  penitent  as  a  recompense  due 
to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And  is  mercy,  which  means 
fre6  and  undeserved  love,  made  more  manifest,  more 
resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of  merit  and  right  as 
the  ground  of  our  salvation  ?  Could  a  surer  expedient 
be  invented  for  obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning 
the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who  demands, 
to  the  sufferer  who  offers,  full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt  ? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's 
mercy,  because  it  teaches,  that  he  himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work 
here  ascribed  to  mercy  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  nor 
most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart. 
0  This  may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar  illustrations. 
Suppose  that  a  creditor,  through  companion  to  certain 
debtors,  should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent  man 
to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see 
a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they 
were  to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ?     And  will 
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not  tbek  chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to 
the  benevolent  substitute  ?  Or,  suppose  tliat  a  parent, 
unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobedient  but  fee- 
ble child,  should  persuade  a  stror^er  child  to  bear  it. 
Would  not  the  offender  see  a*  more  touching  mer-cy  in  a 
free  forgiveness,  springing  immediately  firoro  a  parent's 
heart,  than  in  this  circuitous  remission  ?  And  will  he 
not  be  tempted  to  turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the 
generous  sufferer  ?  In  tliis  proce^  of  substitution,  of 
which  Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the  mercy  of 
God  becomes  complicated  with  tlie  rights  and  merits 
of  the  substitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of-  our 
salvation.  These  rights  and  merits  are  neaier,  more 
visible,  and  more  than  divide  the  glory  with  grace  and 
mercy  in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from  Divine 
Goodness,  as  the  only  spring  of  its  happiness,  and  only 
rock  of  its  hope.  Now  tliis  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one 
of  its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should 
stand  between  the  soul  and  God's  mercy.  Nothing 
should  share  with  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
Cluist's  intercession  should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  ap- 
plication to  love  and  mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice, 
not  as  a  claim  of  merit.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  Christ, 
as  now  viewed  by  multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that 
very  attribute  which  it  is  bis  great  purpose  to  display. 
I  fear, .  that,  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  moro 
\i>'inning,  tender  mercy^  than  his  Father,  and  that  he  is 
redded  as  the  sinner's  chief  resource.  Is  this  the 
way  to  invigorate  piety  ? 

Trinitarians  imagine,  that  there  is  one  view  of  their 
system  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the 
sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and  love. 
It  is  this.     They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute 
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for  the  sinner,  than  which  notliing  can  give  greater  re- 
lief to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  being  tlie  sec- 
ond person  of  the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite 
satisfaction  for  sin ;  and  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarian- 
ism,  can  compare  with  iliis  ?  I  have  time  only  for  two 
brief  replies.  And  first,  tliis  doctrine  of  an  Infinite 
satisfaction,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite 
atonement,  subverts,  instead  of  building  up,  hope  ;  be- 
cause it  argues  infinite  severity  in  tlie  government  which 
requires  it.  Did  I  believe,  what  Trmitarianism  teach- 
es, that  not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the  first 
sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the  child,  could  be  remitted 
without  an  infinite  expiation,  I  should  feel  myself  liv- 
ing under  a  legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws 
written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood  ;  and,  instead  of  thank- 
ing the  Sovereign  for  providing  an  infinite  substitute,  I 
should  shudder  at  the  attributes  which  render  this  expe- 
dient necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  an  infinite 
atonement  is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impressions 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who  framed  all  souls,  and 
gave  diem  their  susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be  thought 
so  wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  con- 
stituted a  universe,  which  demands  so  dreadful  and  de- 
grading a  method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  penal 
Bufferings  of  a  God.  This  doctrine,  of  an  Infinite  sub- 
stitute suflering  tlie  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support  his  government, 
is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character 
is  overlooked.  Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you,  in  new 
terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration  ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  I 
may  wound  the  feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg 
them  to  believe,  that  I  do  it  with  pain,  and  from  no 
Impulse  but  a  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  — 
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Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher  should  come  among  you, 
ind  should  tell  you,  that  the  Creator,  in  order  to  par- 
don  his  own  children,  had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  executed  upon  it, 
in. room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker 
of  his  own  Supreme  Divinity  ;  suppose  him  to  declare^ 
that  this  execution  was  appointed,  as  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  terrible  manifestation  hf  God's  justice,  and  of 
tiie  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law ;  and  suppose 
him  to  add,  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  eartli  are  re- 
quired to  fix  dieir  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most 
powerful  enforcement  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would 
'you  not  tell  him,  that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ? 
Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central  gallows 
threw  gloom  over  the  universe  ;  tliat  the  spirit  of  a  gov- 
^nnient,  whose  very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in 
such  blood,  was  terror,  not  paternal  love  ;  and  that  the 
obedience  which  needed  to  be  upheld  by  this  horrid 
spectacle,  was  nothing  worth  ?  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and  imperfection 
of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrought  upon  by 
nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more  gener- 
ous views  ;  and  that  much  more  the  angels,  those  pure 
flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyalty  ?  You  would  all  so  feel, 
at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed  ;  and  yet  how  does 
this  differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement  ? 
According  to  this  doctrine,  we  have  an  Infinite  Being 
sentenced  to  suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  gf  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and  agonizing 
tlian  the  gallows,  a  punishment  reserved  for  slaves  and 
the  vilest  malefactors  ;  and  he  suffers  this  punishment, 
that  he  may  show  forth  die  terrors  of  Crod's  law,  and 
17* 
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Strike  a  dread  of  s!n  through  the  universe.  —  I  am  in- 
deed aware,  that  multitudes,  who  profess  this  doctrine, 
are  not  accustomed  to  bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly 
in  tliis  light ;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely 
dreadful  infliction  of  justice,  as  intended  to  show,  that, 
without  an  infinite  satisfaction,  tliey  must  hope  nothing 
from  God.  Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous  instinct, 
from  these  appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disinterest- 
edness, the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sufferer ; 
and  through  such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source 
of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and  hope  ;  thus  afibrding  a 
delightful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  human ' 
mind,  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifying  in. 
the  most  irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shudder 
at  the  illustration  which  I  have  here  given  ;  but  in  what 
respects  it  is  unjust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, I  cannot  discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere 
Christians,  of  whatever  name ;  but  I  grieve  more  for 
the  corruption  of  our  common  faith,  which  I  have  now 
felt  myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  seoond  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite 
atonement.  When  examined  minutely,  and  freed  from 
ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me,  that,  according 
to  his  system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute  ;  tliat  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and 
consequently,  that  pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask 
him,  Po  I  understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that  the 
Great  God,  who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the 
•  wme  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal 
Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins,  really  sufl^ered 
imd  died  ?     Every   pious   man,  when   pressed   by  this 
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question,  answers,  No.  What,  then,  does  the  doctrine 
of  Infinite  atonement  mean  ?  Why,  tliis  ;  that  God  took 
into  union  with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  human 
body  and  soul ;  and  these  bore  the  su^ering  for  our  sins ; 
luid,  through  his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said  to 
have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this  vaunted  system  goes 
out, — in  words.  The  Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail 
man,  and  God's  share  in  tlie  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction. 
I  ask  with  solemnity,  Can  this  doctrine  give  one  mo- 
ment's ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed,  thinking 
man  ?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making  the 
whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure  ?  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or  wis- 
dom, or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God  ;  and  when  I 
compare  it  witli  that  nobler  faith,  which  directs  our  eyes 
and  hearts  to  God's  essential  niercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I 
am  amazed  that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  effi- 
cacy, as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling  the 
soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
some  will  say,  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atonement,  I 
deprive  myself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favor.  To  such, 
I  would  say,  You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On  that 
mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear.  I  indeed  desire 
Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I  regard  bis  relation  to  me 
as  God's  kindest  appointment.  Through  him,  '^  grace 
and  truth  come  "  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  friendship,  as  among  the  highest  blessings 
of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot,  and  dare  not 
ask  him,  to  ofier  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  my  sins  ;  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God  ;  to  reconcile  the  Universal 
Father  to  his  own  offspring  ;  to  open  to  me  those  arms 
of  Divine  mercy,  which  have  encircled  and  borne  ra<* 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  being.     The  essential  and 
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unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator,  is  the  foundation  of 
my  hope,  and  a  broader  and  surer  tlie  universe  camiot 
give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which 
the  limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  stated.  I  observe,  then,  diat  Unitariauism 
promotes  piety,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By 
this,  I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  compre- 
hended ;  for  there  is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion, 
which  has  not  innumerable  connexions  and  relations  be- 
yond our  grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines 
ai'e  consistent  with  one  another,  and  with  all  established 
truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and 
clear  principles  of  revelation  ;  with  tlie  laws  and  powers 
of  human  nature  ;  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense  ; 
with  the  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  tlie 
soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the  universe  throws  on 
the  character  of  its  audior.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine 
w^ithout  self-contradiction,  without  rebelling  against  our 
rational  and  moral  powers,  without  putting  to  silence  the 
divine  monitor  in  the  breast.  And  this  is  an  unspeaka- 
ble benefit  ;  for  a  religion  thus  coincident  with .  reason, 
conscience,  and  our  whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  founda- 
tions of  universal  empire  in  the  breast ;  and  the  heart, 
finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect,  yields  itself  wholly, 
cheerfully,  widiout  doubts  or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of 
its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been 
objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason, 
and  thus  exposes  tlie  mind  to  the  worst  delusions. 
Some  of  its  advocates,  more  courageous  than  prudent^ 
have  even  recommended  "  the  prostradon  of  the  under* 
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Standing,''  as  preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its  chief 
doctrine  is  an  outrage  on  our  rational  nature.  Its  three 
persons  who  constitute  its  God,  must  either  be  frittered 
away  into  three  unmeaning-  distinctions,  into  sounds  sig- 
nifying nothing  ;  or  they  are  three  conscious  agents,  who 
cannot,  by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device,  be 
made  to  coalesce  into  one  being  ;  who  cannot  be  really 
viewed  as  one  mind,  having  one  consciousness  and  one 
will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
which  offends  the  understanding,  very  naturally  conforms 
itself  througliout  to  this  prominent  feature,  and  becomes 
prevalently  irrational.  He  who  is  compelled  to  defend 
his  faith  in  an)  particular,  by  the  plea,  that  human  reason 
is  so  depraved  tlirough  the  fall,  as  to  be  an  hiadequate 
judge  of  religion,  and  that  God  is  honored  by  our  recep- 
tion of  what  shocks  the  intellect,  seems  to  have  no  de- 
fence left  against  accumulated  absurdities.  According 
to  these  principles,  the  fanatic  who  exclaimed,  *'  I  be- 
lieve, because  it  is  impossible,"  had  a  fair  title  to  can- 
onization. Reason  is  too  godlike  a  faculty,  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Accordingly,  Trinitarianism,  as  we  have 
seen,  links  itself  with  several  degrading  errors  ;  and  its 
most  natural  alliance  is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith, 
wWch,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power,  has 
made  Cliristianily  an  instrmnent  of  torture  to  the  timid, 
and  an  object  of  doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I 
repeat  it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  reason  like  the  Trini- 
ty, prepares  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  mind,  for  worse  and  worse  delusions.  It 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  and  barriers  between  truth 
md  falsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies, 
fictions,  and  exaggerations,  for  startling  mysteries,  and 
wild  dreams  of  endiusiasm.     It  destroys  the  relish  for 
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the  simple,  chaste,  serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially 
when  the  prostration  of  understanding  is  taught  as  an  act 
of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions should  be  devoured,  and  that  the  credulhy  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  iin- 
post*jre  and  fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is 
the  best  comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing  reason 
from  religion  ;  and  if  the  present  age  is  disburdened  of 
many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  Christianity  and 
human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no 
small  degree  to  die  reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long* 
violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion,  from  irrational  Joctrines  when 
thoroughly  believed,  is  immense.  The  human  soul  has 
a  unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one  anodier. 
One  life  pervades  it  ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and 
growth  depend  on  nothing  so  much,  as  on  the  harmony 
and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound  and 
degrade  it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  the 
noble  and  distinguishing  power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on 
it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more  false,  than  that 
the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect ;  that  per- 
plexing doctrines  are  the  best  food  of  piety  ;  that  reli- 
gion flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  mist  and  darhie?s. 
Reason  was  given  for  God  as  its  great  object ;  and  for 
him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated,  clarified,  pro- 
tected from  human  usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a  meek 
self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfully,  as  when 
all  its  powers  and  affections  conspire  :  as  when  thought 
and*  feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  'tailed  forth  to- 
gether by  one  great  and  kindling  dbject.  It  will  never 
devote  itself  to  God  with   its  whole  energy,  whilst  its 
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guiding  faculty  sees  m  him  a  being  to  shock  and  con- 
found it.  We  want  a  harmony  in  our  inward  nature. 
We  want  a  piety,  which  will  join  light  and  fervor,  ano 
^on  which  the  intellectual  power  will  look  benignantly. 
We  want  religion  to  be  so  exhibited,  tliat,  in  the  clearest 
moments  of  the  intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  will  grow 
brighter  ;  that,  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gatlier  strength 
and  stability  from  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
These  wants  we  believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of 
piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds,  on  which  I  rest 
the  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  the  honor  of  promoting  an 
enlightened,  profound,  and  hajjpy  piety. 

Ami  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system,  and  why 
we  build  churches  for  its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscientious 
Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts 
and  lives,  I  would  reply  thus  :  We  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal 
God  to  us  in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him, 
than  any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep  want, 
which  the  creation  cannot  supply,  the  want  of  a  Perfect 
Being,  on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  cen- 
tred, and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in  whom  our  weak- 
nesses, imperfections,  and  sorrows  may  find  resource  ; 
and  such  a  Being  and  Father,  Unitarian  Christianity  sets 
before  us.  For  this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We 
can  part  with  every  other  good.  We  can  endure  the 
darkening  of  life's  fairest  prospects.  But  this  bright, 
consoling  doctrine  of  One  God,  even  the  Father,  is 
dearer  than  life,  and   we  cannot  let  it  go.  —  Through 
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tills  faith,  every  thing  grows  brighter  to  our  view.  Born 
of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  existence  an  inestima^ 
ble  gift.  We  meet  everywhere  our  Fatlier,  and  his 
presence  is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We  see  him 
in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from  every  spot' 
which  we  tread.  We  feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and 
sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him  more  tender  than 
human  friendship.  We  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  per« 
form  them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the  best  trib- 
ute we  can  offer  our  Heavenly  Benefactor.  Even  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert 
our  peace ;  for,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as  made  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
strength,  purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  filial  reli- 
ance, seek  these  heavenly  gifts.  —  Through  this  faith, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  purer  and  more  enlarged  than  natu- 
ral affection.  Towards  all  mankind  we  see  a  rich  and 
free  love  flowing  from  the  common  Parent,  and,  touched 
by  this  love,  we  are  the  friends  of  all.  We  compas- 
sionate the  most  guilty,  and  would  win  them  1)ack  to 
God.  —  Through  this  faith,  we  receive  the  happiness  of 
an  ever-enlarging  hope.  There  is  no  good  too  vast  for 
us  to  anticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves,  from 
such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in.  We  hope  from  him, 
w^hat  we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  own 
Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for  ever  in  truth 
and  virtue,  in  power  and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  iho 
Father  and  the  Son. — We  are  told,  indeed,  that  .our 
faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last  hour.  But  we 
have  known  those,  whose  departure  it  has  brightened ; 
and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial  and  peril,  has 
proved  it  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature: 
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We  doubt  oot,  that,  to  its  sincere  followers,  death  will 
be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions,  pre* 
pared  by  Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  expect  to 
meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer.  With  tlie  eye  of 
faith,  we  already  see  him  looking  round  him  with  celes- 
tial  love  on  all  of  every  name,  who  have  imbibed  liia 
spirit.  His  spirit ;  his  loyal  and  entire  devotion  to  tlie 
will  of  bis  Heavenly  Father ;  his  universal,  unconquera- 
ble benevolence,  through  which  he  freely  gave  from  bis 
pierced  side  his  blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and 
forms,  will  then  be  found  to  attract  his  supreme  regard. 
This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every  sect 
and  name ;  and  we  trust,  too,  tlrat  tliey,  who  now  re* 
proach  us,  will  at  that  day  recognise,  in  the  dreaded 
Unitarian,  tliis  only  badge  of  Christ,  and  will  bid  him 
welt  ome  to  the  joy  oft  ur  common  Lord.  —  I  have  thus 
stated  the  views  witli  which  we  have  reared  tliis  build* 
ing.  We  desire  to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer, 
nobler,  happier  piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we 
think  that  tliese  motives  should  shield  us  from  reproach  ; 
should  disarm  that  intolerance,  which  would  exclude  us 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house 
in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  o^ering  up  this  building  to 
the  Only  Living  and  True  God.  We  have  erected  it 
amidst  our  p'rivate  habitations,-  as  a  remembrancer  of 
our  Creator,  We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a 
retreat  for  pk>us  meditation  and  prayer.  We  dedicate 
it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  hi3  Unity,  to 
his  unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty.  We  dedicate  it 
to  the  praise  of  his  free,  unbought,  unmerited   gi'ace. 
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We  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory  of  hi? 
love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  divine  virtue,  to  the 
preaching  of  that  truth,  which  he  sealed  with  blood. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light 
and  strength,  which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind. 
We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises,  which,  we  tnist, 
will  be  continued  and  perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  social  worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the 
communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of 
pure  morals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance,  upright- 
ness, and  general  good  will.  We  dedicate  it  to  Chris- 
tian admonition,  to  those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and 
earnest  and  tender  persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may 
be  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it 
to  Christian  consolation,  to  those  truths  which  assuage 
sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  human 
anxiety  and  fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hopes  which  reach 
beyond  the  grave.  In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the 
greal.work  of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  fitting  it 
for  nearer  approach  to  its  Author.  Here  may  heart 
meet  heart.  Here  may  man  meet  God.  From  this 
place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the  ascription  of  gratitude^ 
the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy 
resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to  Heaven  ;  and, 
through  many  generations,  may  parents  bequeath  to  their 
children  this  house,  as  a  sacred  spot,  where  Goi  liad 
'^  lifted  upon  them  his  countenance, ''  and  given  them 
pledges  of  his  everlasting  love. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

INSTALLATION  OF  THE  REV.  M.   I.  MOTTE. 
B08TOH,  1828. 


8  TiMOTHT  i.  7 :  -"For  Go*d  halh  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  niind." 

Why  was  Christianity  given  ?  Why  did  Chrisr  seal 
it  with  his  blood  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  preached  ?  What 
is  the  great  happiness  it  confers  ?  Wiiat  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized  ?  What  is  its  pfe- 
eminem  glory,  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  man* 
kmd  ?  These  are  great  questions.  I  wish  to  answer 
ihem  plainly,  according  to  the  light  and  ability  which 
God  has  given  me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  I  learn  tlie  great  good  which  God  con- 
fers through  Jesus  Christ.  ^^He  hath  given  us,  not 
tlie  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  The  glory  of  Christianity  is,  the  pure 
and  lofty  action  which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breatlie  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it 
did,  it  would  deserve  no  praise.    It  gives  power,  energy. 
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courage,  coDstancy  to  the  will ;  love,  disinterestedness, 
enlarged  affection  to  tlie  heart ;  soundness,  clearness, 
and  vigor  to  the  understanding.  Ii  rescues  him,  who 
receives  it,  from  sin,  from  tlie  sway  of  the  passions ; 
gives  him  the  full  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers; 
brings  out  and  brightens  the  divine  image  in  which 
he  was  created  ;  and,  in  this  way,  not  only  bestows  the 
promise,  but  the  beginning,  of  heaven.  This  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  Cliristianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  iUustrate.  Let  me.  begin 
it  with  one  remark,  which  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but 
which  seems  to  me  to^  be  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.  1  beg  you  to  remember, 
tliat  in  this  discourse  I  speak  in  my  own  name,  and  in 
no  other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions  of  any  sect 
or  body  of  men,  but  my  own.  I  bol.d  myself  alone 
responsible  for  what  I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  be- 
long to  that  class  of  Christians,  who  are  distinguished 
by  believing  iliat  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  de- 
pendent and  obedient  Son.  But  my  accordance  with 
these  is- far  from  being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire to  extend  it.  What  other  men  believe,  is  to  me 
of  little  moment.  Their  arguments  I  gratefully  hear. 
Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to  receive  or  reject.  I 
have  no  anxiety  to  wear  ilie  livery  of  any  party,  I  in- 
deed take  cheerfully  the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  because 
unwearied  efforts  are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular 
cry  ;  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  as  to  shrink 
from  reproaches  cast  on  what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were 
the  name  more  honored,  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it 
Qfff ;  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  connexion  im- 
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poses.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging,  not  to  a 
sect,  but  to  the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of 
truth,  of  followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heav- 
en. I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particu- 
lar church,  and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  broad 
light,  lookiujg  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes, 
hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly, 
but  resolutely,  however  arduous  or  solitarj'  be  the  patli 
in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  organ  of  a  sect, 
but  speak  from  myself  alone  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
live  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  make 
it  my  duty  to. lay  open  my  whob  mind  with  freedom 
and  simplicity. 

I  began  with  asking.  What  is  the  main  design  and 
^ory  of  Christianity  ?  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its 
design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of 
ove,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory  chiefly 
consists.  In  other  words,  the  influence,  which  it  is 
intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  constitutes  its 
supreme  honor  and  happiness.  Christ  is  a  great  Sa- 
Tiour,  as  he  redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling 
forth  its  noblest  faculties  and  affections,  enduing.it  with 
moral  Tpower,  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and  liberty. 
Such  was  his  great  aim.  To  illustrate  these  views  will 
be  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  meet 
the  end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I 
am  there  taught,  not  to  be  an  outward,  but  inward  de- 
liverer ;  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  establish 
his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came,  according  to  the  ex- 
press language  and  plain  import  of  the  sacred  writers, 
^^  to  save  us  from  sin,"  ^'  to  bless  us  by  turning  us 
18* 
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from  our  iniquities,"  "  to  redeem  us  "  from  corruptions 
*' handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  "a  glorious  and 
spotless  church  "  or  community,  to  "  create  us  anew 
after  the  image  of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  "  promises 
partakers'  of  a  divine  nature,"  and  to  give  us  pardon 
and  heaven  by  calling  us  to  repentance  '^nd  a  growing 
virtue.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhen? 
learn,  that  Christ  lived,  taught,  died,  and  rose  again, 
to  exert  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
human  character ;  to  make  us  victorious  over  sin,  over 
ourselves,  over  peril  and  pain  ;  to  join  us  to  God  by 
filial  love,  and,  above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature,  by  par- 
ticipation of  his  spirit.  This  is  plainly  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus  ?  I  affirm,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  greater 
work  on  earth,  than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  aiia 
to  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  I 
maintain,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory  of  a  reli- 
gion is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  power,  which  it 
communicates  to  its  disciples.  This  is  one  of  the  plain 
teachings  of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelli- 
gent being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor, 
is  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  Man  is  glorious 
and  happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  belter  or  nobler  than  the  unfolding 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature^  The  highest  existence  in 
the  universe  is  Mind  ;  for  God  is  mind  ;  and  the  devel- 
opement  of  that  principle  which  assimilates  us  to  God, 
must  be  our  supreme  good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greatei 
than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energ}'  of  will  and  of 
benevolent  action ;   for  these  are  tlie  splendors  of  liia 
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own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these.  In  impaiting 
these,  he  imparts,  as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt 
to  look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only  true  good  is 
within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is, 
in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and 
the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought, 
80  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so  sub- 
Ihne  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice. 
A  mind  which  witlistands  all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  anTl  sword  and  storm 
can  Inflict,  rather  than  swerve  from  uprightness,  is  no- 
bler than  the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn  the 
glory  of  the  soul  ?  We  are  seeking  a  foreign  good. 
But  we  all  possess  within  us  what  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  external  creation.  For  this  outward  system 
is  the  product  of  Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  andx 
beneficent  influences  are  the  fruits  and  manifestations 
f  Thought  and  Love  ;  and  is  it  not  nobler  and  hap- 
pier, to  be  enriched  with  these  energies,  from  which 
the  universe  springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  magnifi- 
cence, than  to  possess  the  universe  itself?  It  is  not 
what  we  have,  but  what  we  are,  which  constitutes  our 
glory  and  felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable  riches 
belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  narrow  and  debased,  may 
extend  its  possessions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is 
poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through  inward  health 
that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things.  Philosophers  teach 
us,  that  the  mind  creates  the  beauty  which  it  admires 
09  nature  ;  and  we  all  know,  that,  when  abandoned  to 
evil  passions,  it  can  blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread 
over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  We 
all  know,  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the  cup  of  social  hap- 
piness into  poison,  and  tlie  most  prosperous  condition 
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of  life  into  a  curse.  From  tliese  views  we  learoi  that 
the  irue  friend  and  Saviour,  is  not  he  who  acts  for  us 
abroad,  but  who  acts  witliin,  who  sets  the  soul  free, 
touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  afTection,  binds  ub 
to  God,  and,  by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  brings 
us  into  harmony  with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end,  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  is  tlie  most  glorious  and 
beneficent  which  can  be  accomplisiied  by  any  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as 
has  now  been  affirmed,  might  easily  be  shown  from  a 
survey  of  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might  be 
shown,  diat  every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  in- 
vested, was  intended  to  give  him  power  over  the  human 
cliaracter ;  and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the 
grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  influence  on  the  soul. 
But  a  discussion  of  tliis  extent  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  o" 
the  subject,  I  shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and 
most  i[nportant  one,  and  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  the 
great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher 
life,  to  a  nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is,  the  knowledge 
which  it  gives  of  the  character  of  God.  Jesus  Christ 
came  to,  reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning liim  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic 
is  so  frequently  named,  as  that  he  should  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  What  consti- 
tutes the  importance  of  such  a  revelation  }  Why  has 
the  Creatur  sent  iiis  Son  to  make  himself  known  i  1 
answer,  God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  be 
is  the  most  quickening,  purifying,  and  ennobling  object 
for  the  mind  ;  and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  him* 
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wK  is,  that  he  may  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature. 
God,  as  he  is  manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name 
for  intellectual  and  moral  excellence;  and,  in  the  knowl<^ 
edge  of  him,  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their 
element,  nutriment,  strength,  expansion,  and  happiness. 
To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  die  sublimest  conception 
in  tlie  universe.  To  love  God,  is  to  bind  ourselves  to 
a  being,  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is,  to  penetrate 
and  move  our  whole  hearts ;  in  loving  whom,  we  exalt 
ourselves ;  in  loving  whom,  we  love  the  great,  the  good, 
tlie  beautiful,  and  the  infinite  ;  and  under  whose  influ* 
ence,  the  soul  unfolds  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under 
the  cherishing  sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of 
religion.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  In  this  its  unrivalled 
dignity  and  happiness  consist. 

I  fear,  that  the  world  at  large  think  religion  a  very 
diflTerent  thing  from  what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing,  rather  than  an  elevating 
service,  that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the  si>irit, 
tliat  it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  ir- 
resistible being ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  religion,  as  it 
has  been  generally  taught,  is  any  thing  but  an  elevating 
principle.  It  has  been  used  to  scare  the  child,  and 
appal  the  adult.  Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to 
glorify  God  by  flattery,  rather  than  by  becoming  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  themselves,  and  thus  doing  honor 
to  their  Maker.  Our  dependence  on  God  has  been 
so  taught,  as  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  our  free 
nature  and  moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another 
form,  has  always  been  an  engine  for  crushing  the  hu- 
man soul.  But  such  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  If 
it  were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect.  We  are  not,  we 
cannot  be  bound  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  a  deitjr 
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who  makes  us  abject  and  base.  That  moral  principle 
witliin  us,  which  calls  us  to  watch  over  and  to  perfect 
our  own  souls,  is  an  inspiration,  which  no  teaching  can 
supersede  or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear,  even  in  way 
of  argument,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views 
of  God  depressing  and  debasing  to  tlie  human  mind. 
Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The  Father,  and  as 
a  Father  in  tiie  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He  liath 
revealed  him,  as  the  author  and  lover  of  all  souls,  de- 
siring to  redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  like- 
ness more  and  more  resplendently  on  all ;  as  proffering 
to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe,  his  "  holy  spirit " ; 
as  having  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to 
introduce  us  te  an  "  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  unfading  in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit,  but  to 
breathe  trust,  courage,  constancy,  magnanimity,  in  a 
word,  all  the  sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  tliat  the  knoAvledge  of  God,  as  given 
by  Christ,  is  important  and  glorious,  because  quicken- 
ing and  exalting  to  tlie  human  soul,  needs  to  be  taught 
plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
the  multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them,  why  they  must 
know  and  worship  God  ?  and  I  fear,  that,  were  the  heart 
to  speak,  the  answer  would  be,  Because  he  can  do  with 
us  what  he  will,  and  consequently  our  first  concern 
is  to  secure  his  favor.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  in- 
terest, a  means  of  safety.  God  is  worshipped  too  often 
on  the  same  principle  on  which,  flattery  and  personal 
attentions  are  lavished  on  human  superiors,  and  the 
worshipper  cares  not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may 
wm  to  his  side  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.     1 
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look  will)  deep  sorrow  on  this  common  perversion  of 
the  higliest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends,  God  is 
nol  to  be  worshipped,  because  he  has  much  to  give» 
for  on  this  principle  a  despot,  who  should  be  munificent 
to  his  slaves,  would  merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be 
adored  for  mere  power ;  for  power^  when  joined  with 
selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be  widistood,  and  the 
greater  the  might  of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the 
loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  bend  to  him.  True 
religion  is  the  worship  of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the 
author  of  perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this 
ground,  and  on  no  other,  religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has  discoverd  such 
solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  make  himself 
known  and  obtain  our  worship?  Think  you,  that  he 
calls  us  to  adore  him  from  a  love  of  homage  or  ser- 
vice ?  Has  God  man's  passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst 
for  applause,  man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted 
by  crowds  ?  Could  the  acclamations  of  the  universe, 
though  concenU'ated  into  one  burst  of  praise,  give  our 
Creator  a  new  or  brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  ma- 
jesty and  goodness  ?  O  !  no.  He  has  manifested  him* 
self  to  us,  because,  in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of 
his  perfections,  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 
tion is  found.  What  he  desires,  is,  not  our  subjection, 
out  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He 
calls  us  as  truly  to  honor  goodness  in  others  as  in  him- 
self, and  only  claims  supreme  honor,  because  he  tran- 
scends all  others,  and  because  he  communicates  to  the 
mind  which  receives  him,  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which 
no  other  being  can  confer.  God  has  no  love  of  empire. 
It  could  give  him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn 
by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.     It  is  to  make  'js  his- 
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children  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  to  make  m 
more  and  more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not 
to  multiply  skives,  that  he  hath  sent  his  Son  to  make 
himself  known.  God  indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own 
glory;  but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist  in  the 
glory  of  his  works ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  he 
cannot  wish  any  recognition  of  himself,  but  that  which 
will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest  work,  the  immortal 
imni. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  which 
Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  not, 
that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with  an  almighty  agent, 
whose  frown  is  destruction.  It  is,  that  we  may  hold 
communion  with  an  intelligence  and  goodness,  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own ;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect 
and  finite  natures ;  that  we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  universe ;  and 
that,  through  veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into 
our  own  minds  the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wis- 
dom, purity,  and  power,  which  we  adore.  This  recep- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes,  I  desire  especially  to  hold 
forth,  as  the  most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough.  That  homage, 
which  has  no  power  to  assimilate  us  to  him,  is  of  little 
or  no  worth.  The  truest  admiration  is  that  by  which 
we  receive  other  minds  into  our  own.  True  praise  is  a 
sympathy  with  excellence,  gaining  strength  by  utterance. 
8uch  is  the  praise  which  God  demands.  Then  only  is 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  accomplished < 
when,  by  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divin- 
ity, we  are  quickened  to  "  follow  him,  as  dear  children," 
and  are  "  filled  with  his  fulness,"  and  become  **  his  tem- 
ples," and  **  dwell  in  God,  and  have  God  dwellmg  in 
ourselves." 
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1  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  respectbg  £rod,  or  in  what  its  impor- 
tance and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time,  I  might  show^ 
that  every  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same 
end.  I  might  particularly  show  how  wonderfully  fitted 
are  the  character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
all  the  offices  of  Christ,  to  cleanse  die  mind  from  moral 
evil,  to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  transform  it  into 
the  divine  image  ;  and  I  might  show  that  these  are  the 
mfluences  which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through 
which  he  works  out  our  sahation.  But  I  cannot  enter 
on  this  fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say,  tliat  I  see 
everywhere  in  Christianity,  this  great  design  of  liberat- 
ing and  raising  the  human  mind,  on  which  I  have  en- 
larged. I  see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or  de- 
pressing, nothing  of  the  littleness  of  the  systems  which 
human  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have  ei^endered. 
1  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to 
precise  details,  no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  cer- 
emonies, no  outward  religion.  Every  thing  breathes 
freedom,  liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there,  not  a 
formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the  intellect,  through  all 
ages,  tlie  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  and  the  same  ideas  ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all- 
comprehending  truths,  which  are  given  to  the  soul,  to  be 
developed  and  applied  by  itself ;  g^ven  to  it,  as  seed  to 
the  sower,  to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  its  own 
thought,  love,  and  obedience  into  more  and  more  glori- 
ous fruits  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere 
inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy, 
leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  tliis  spirit  according  to  the 
monitions  of  his  bdividual  conscience.  I  hear  it  every- 
where calling  the  soul  to  freedom  and  |K>wer,  by  calling 
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it  to  guard  against  the  senses,  the  passions^  the  appetites^ 
through  wlijch  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.  I  see 
it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the 
outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to  suffer- 
ing, to  material  nature,  to  persecution,  to  death.  1  see 
h  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself, 
tLi  invest  it  widi  inward  sovereignty,  to  call  forth  within 
lis  a  mighty  energy  for  our  own  elevation.  I  meet  in 
Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold,  illimitable 
character ;  fitted  and  designed  to  give  energy  and  expan- 
sion to  ilie  soul.  By  its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father, 
it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  sect^  party,  rank,  and 
nation,  in  which  men  have  labored  to  shut  up  their  love ; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded  family  ;  and  estab- 
lishes sympathies  between  man  and  the  whole  intelligent 
creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ,  it  sets  before  us 
moral  perfection,  that  greatest  and  mostjiuickening  mira- 
cle in  human  history,  a  purity,  which  shows  no  stain  or 
touch  of  die  earth,  an  excellence  unborrowed,  uncontin- 
ed,  bearing  no  impress  of  any  age  or  any  nation,  the 
very  image  of  the  Universal  Father  ;  and  it  encourages 
us,  by  assurances  of  God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this 
enlarged,  unsullied  virtue,  as  the  model  and  hapj)me8s 
of  our  moral  nature.  By  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  sets 
forth  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifico  with  an  energy  never 
known  before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying  selfishness,  frees 
the  mind  from  its  worst  chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection, 
it  links  this  short  life  with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the 
fleeting  present,  the  germ  of  an  endless  future,  reveals 
to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to  other  worlds,  breath- 
ing a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connexions,  and  summons 
us  to  a  force  of  holy  purpose  becoming  such  a  destina- 
tion.    To  conclude,  Christianity  everywhere  sets  before 
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08  God  ill  die  character  of  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless 
Orace,  in  a  clemency  which  is  ^^not  overcome  by  evil, 
but  overcomes  evil  with  good  ; "  and  a  more  anunating 
and  ennobling  truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  have 
hardly  glanced  at  what  Christianity  contains.  •  But  who 
does  not  see  that  it  was  sent  from  Heaven,  to  call  forth 
and  exalt  human'  nature,  and  that  this  is  its  great  gloiy  ? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open 
a  great  truths  a  central,  all-comprehending  truth  of 
Christianity.  Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  em- 
braces it,  obtains  a  standard  by  wiiich  to  try  all  other 
doctrines,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of  all  other 
truths.  Is  it  so  embraced  ?  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  dimly  discerned  by  many  who  acknowledge  it, 
whilst  on  many  more  it  has  hardly  dawned.  I  see  other 
views  prevailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  and  they  seem  to 
me  among  the  worst  errors  of  our  times.  Some  of  these 
I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

1.  There  are  those,  who,  instead  of  placing  the  gloiy 
of  Christianity  in  the  pure  and  powerful  action  which  if 
gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think,  that  it  is  rallici 
designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for  our  own. 
TKey  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  religion  to  be,  that  it 
enlists  on  our  side  an  almighty  being  who  does  every 
thing  for  us.  To  disparage  human  agency,  seems  to 
ihcin  the  essence  of  piety.  They  think  Christ's  glory 
to  consist,  not  in  quickening  free  agents  to  act  powerful- 
ly on  themselves,  but  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible 
energy.  They  place  a  Christian's  happiness,  not  so 
much  in  powers  and  affections  unfolded  in  his  own  breast, 
as  in  a  foreign  care  extended  over  him,  in  a  foreign  wis- 
dom which  takes  the  place  of  his  own  inteUigence.    Now, 
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tlie  great  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  not  to  procure  oi 
oflfer  to  tlie  mind  a  friend  on  whom  it  may  passively 
lean,  but  to  make  the  mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and  effi* 
cient  Its  end  is,  not  that  wisdom  and  strength,  as  sub« 
sisting  in  another,  stiould  do  every  thing  for  us,  but  that 
tliese  attributes  should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 
According  to  Christianity,  we  are  not  carried  forward  as 
a  weight  by  a  foreign  agency ;  but  God,  by  means  suited 
to  our  moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens  us  to  walk 
ourselves.  The  great  design  of  Christianity  is,  to  build 
up  in  our  own  souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure,  to 
triumph.  Inward  vigor  is  its  aim.  .  That  we  should  do 
most  for  ourselves  and  most  for  others,  this  is  the  glory 
it  confers,  and  in  this  its  happiness  is  found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  insensibility  of 
men  to  the  great  doctrine,  that  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  to 
which  it  raises  the  mind-  I  refer  to  the  propensity  of 
multitudes  to  make  a  wide  sepai^ation  between  religion 
or  Christian  virtue,  and^its  rewards.  That  the  chief  re- 
ward lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not 
dream.  They  think  of  being  Christians  for  the  sake 
of  something  beyond  the  Christian  character,  and  some- 
thing more  precious.  They  tliink  that  Christ  has  a 
greater  good  to  give,  than  a  strong  and  generous  love 
towards  God  and  mankind  ;  and  would  almost  turn  from 
him  with  scorn,  if  they  thought  him  only  a  benefactor 
to  the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view,  which  dwarfs  the  piety 
of  thousands.  Multitudes  are  serving  God  for  wages 
distinct  from  the  service,  and  hence  superstition,  slavish- 
ness,  and  formality  are  substituted  for  inward  energy 
and  spiritual  worship. 

3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth  .stated  in  this 
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fliscourse,  is  seen  in  the  loVr  ideas  attached  by  multi* 
tudes  to  the  word,  salvation.  Ask  muhltudes,  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  them, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  "  From  hell,  from  penal  fires, 
from  future  punishment."  Accordingly,  they  think  thai 
salvation  is  something  which  another  may  achieve  for 
them,  very  much  as  a  neighbour  may  quench  a  confla* 
gration  that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  Uves.  That 
word,  hell, which  is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages, 
which,  in  '^a  faithful  translation,  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which 
we  meet  only  in  four  or  five  discourses  of  Jesus,  and 
which  all  persons,  acquainted  with  Jewish  geography, 
know  to  be  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech^  and  not 
a  literal  expression,  this  word,  by  a  perverse  ai\d  ex- 
aggerated use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  possessed  and  diseased  men's  imagina- 
tions with  outward  tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames  ;  given 
tlicm  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as  what  they  have 
chiefly  to  dread  ;  turned  their  thoughts  to  Jesus,  as  an 
outward  deliverer  ;  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his  true 
glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting  free  and  exalting 
the  soul.  Men  are  flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when 
in  truth  they  carry  within  them  the  hell  which  tliey 
should  chiefly  dread.  The  salvation  which  man  chiefly 
needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  deliver- 
ance, is  salvation  from  the  evil  of  his  own  mind.  There 
is  something  far  worse  tlian  outward  punishment.  It  is 
rin  ;  it  is  the  state  of  a  soul,  which  has  revolted  from 
God,  and  cast  ofi*  its  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the 
divine  word  ;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and  hardens 
Itself  against  Infinite  Love ;  which,  endued  with  divine 
powers,  enthralls  itself  to  animal  lusts ;  which  makes 
19* 
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gain  its  god;  which  has  eapacities  of  boundless  and 
ever-growing  love,  and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon 
of  private  interests ;  which,  gifted  with  a  self-directing 
power,  consents  to  be  a  slave,  and  is  passively  formed 
by  custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events  ;  which,  living 
under  God's  eye,  dreads  man's  frown  or  scorn,  and 
prefers  human  praise  to  its  own  calm  consciousness  of 
virtue ;  which  tamely  yields  to  temptation,  shrinks  with 
a  coward's  baseness  from  the  perils  of  duty,  and  sacri- 
fices its  glory  and  peace  in  parting  with  self-control. 
No  ruin  can  be  compared  to  this.  This  the  impenitent 
man  carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and  there  meets 
its  natural  issue,  and  inevitable  retribution,  in  remorse, 
self-torture,  and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit  from  this  depth, 
to  heal  the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  energy  and 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  love.  This  was 
chiefly  the  salvation  for  which  Christ  shed  his  blood. 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given ;  and  to  this  all  the 
truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 

4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am  la- 
boring to  expose,  and  which  places  the  gloiy  and  im- 
portance of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its  quick- 
ening influence  on  the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  common 
apprehensions  formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a  few,  I  suspect, 
conceive  of  heaven  as  a  foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant 
country,  to  which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  outward 
agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn,  that  heaven  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now 
just  as  far  as  he  raises  the  mifid  to  celestial  truth  and 
virtue.     It  is  true,  that  this  word  is  oftei.  used  to  ex- 
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press  a  future  felicity ;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what  is  begun  here. 
There  is  but  one  true  happiness,  that  of  a  mind  un- 
folding its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to  great 
objects ;  and  Christ  gives  heaven,  only  in  proportion 
as  he  gives  this  elevation  of  character.  The  disinter- 
estednesS}  and  moral  strength,  and  filial  piety  of  the 
Christian,  are  not  mere  means  of  heaven,  but  heaven 
itself,  and  heaven  now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form  of  the  future 
state  is,  that  it  brings  and  joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not 
approach  to  this  great  being  begun  on  earth  ?  Another 
delightful  view  of  heaven  is,  that  it  unites  us  with  the 
good  and  great  of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.  But  iliis  union  is  one  of  spirit,  not 
of  mere  place  ;  it  is  accordance  Qf  thought  and  feeling, 
not  an  outward  relation  ;  and  does  not  this  harmony 
begin  even  now  ?  and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on  earth 
essentially  the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter  ?  What 
place  would  be  drearier  than  the  future  mansions  of 
Christ,  to  one  who  should  want  sympathy  with  their 
inhabitants,  who  could  not  understand  their  language, 
who  would  feel  himself  a  foreigner  there,  who  would 
be  taught,  by  the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his 
own  loneliness  and  desolation  ?  These  views,  I  know, 
are  often  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness;  but 
they  seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home  to  men 
the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be  in 
our  own  souls.  '  Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  I 
-(hould  not  be  surprised  if  to  some  among  us  the  chief 
idea  of  heaven  were  that  of  a  splendor,  a  radiance, 
like  that  which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration.    Let  us  all  consider,  and  it  is  a  great  truth, 
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ihat  heaven  has  no  lustre  surpassing  that  of  mtellactua 
BDd  moral  worth ;  and  that,  were  the  efiulgience  of  the 
suD  and  stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian,  even  tins 
would  be  darkness,  compared  with  the  pure  beamings 
of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  from  his  mtnd.  Think  not, 
then,  that  Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as  something 
distinct  from  virtue.  Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sancti- 
fied mind,  enjoying  God  through  accordance  with  his 
attributes,  multiplying  its  bonds  and  sympathies  with 
excellent  beings,  putting  forth  noble  powers,  and  min- 
istering, in  union  with  the  enlightened  and  holy,  to  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  repetition. 
But  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  truth  which  I  deliver, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to  be 
taught  it  perpetually.  They  have  always  been  inclined 
to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better,  as  they  have 
dreamed,  than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls.  The 
great  purpose  of  Christianity  to  unfold  and  strengthen 
and  lift  up  the  mind,  has  been  perpetually  thrown  out 
of  sight.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than 
overboked.  It  has  been  reversed.  The  very  religion 
given  to  exalt  human  nature,  has  been  used  to  make  it 
abject.  The  very  religion  which  was  given  to  create  a 
generous  hope,  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  seivile 
and  torturing  fear.  The  very  religion  which  came  from 
God's  goodness  to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kin- 
dred goodness,  has  been  employed  to  narrow  it  to  a 
sect,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the 
martyr.  The  veiy  religion  given  to  make  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  free,  has,  by  a  criminal  per- 
version, served  to  break  them  into  subjection  to  priests, 
ministers,  and  human  creeds.     Ambition  and  craff  hav6 
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seised  on  the  sfolemn  doctrines  of  an  omnipotent  Gk>d 
tnd  of  future  punishment,  imd  turned  them  into  En- 
gines against  the  child,  the  trembling  female,  the  ig- 
norant adult,  until  tlie  skeptic  has  been  emboldened  to 
charge  on  religion  the  chief  miseries  and  degradation 
of  human  nature.  It  is  from  a  deep  and  sorrowful 
conviction  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Christianity  and 
on  the  human  soul,  by  these  perversions  and  errors, 
that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 
I  would  rescue  our  holy  faith  from  this  dishonor. 
Christianity  has  no  tendency  to  break  the  human  spirit, 
or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It  has  another  aim ;  and  as 
fiir  as  it  is  understood,  it  puts  forth  another  power. 
God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  sealed  it  with  his 
blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of  thought  and  purpose 
to  the  human  mind,  might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the 
fear  of  wrong«doing,  might  make  it  free  of  its  fellow-* 
beings,  might  break  from  it  every  outward  and  inward 
chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember 
this  great  purpose  of  our  religion.  Receive  Chris- 
tianity as  given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
being.  Expect  from  it  no  good,  any  farther  than  it 
gives  strength  and  worth  to  your  characters.  Think 
not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even  pardon  to  the  sinner. 
He  does  bring  pardon.  But  once  separate  the  idea  of 
pardon  from  purity  ;  once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is 
possible  to  him  who  does  not  forsake  sin  ;  once  make  it 
an  exemption  from  outward  punisliment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to  favor  and  com* 
munion  with  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  pardon  become? 
your  peril,  and  a  system  so  teaching  it,  is  fraught  with 
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evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Clirist,  any  farther  than 
you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and  teaching.  Expect 
nothing  from  his  cross,  unless  a  power  comes  from  it, 
strengthening  you  to  "  bear  his  cross,"  to  *'  drink  his 
cup,"  with  his  own  unconquerable  love.  This  is  its 
highest  influence.  Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ.  His  reign  and  chief  blessings  are  within 
you.  The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom.  There  he  gains 
his  victories,  there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes  his 
treasures.  His  noblest  monument  is  a  mind  redeemed 
from  iniquity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God,  form- 
ing itself  after  tlie  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great 
through  its  power  to  suffer  for  truth,  lovely  tlirough  its 
meek  and  gentle  virtues.  No  other  monument  does 
Christ  desire ;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase  in 
splendor,  when  earthly  thrones  shall  have  fallen,  and 
even  when  the  present  order  of  the  outward  universe 
shall  have  accomplished  its  work,  and  shall  have  passed 
away. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  TBI 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  P.  A.  FARLEY. 
pRovioEivcx,  R.  I.  1838.  < 


Epucsiani  ▼.  1:  "Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  Crod,  aa  deaf 
children.'* 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  For  this  it  was  ordained.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be 
given  to  the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
true  religion  will  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now 
confined,  to  set  before  you  all  its  properties,  signs,  and 
operations  ;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your  mem- 
ories with  divisions  and  vague  generalities,  as  unin- 
teresting as  they  would  be  unprofitable.  My  purpose 
is,  to  select  one  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me 
of  primary  digpity  and  importance ;  and  I  select  this, 
because  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  because  I  attribute 
to  this  neglect  tnuch  of  the  inefBcacy,  and  many  of  tb€ 
corruptions,  of  religion. 
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The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God,  to  seek 
accordance  with  or  likeness  to  him  ;  and  to  do  this, 
not  fearfully  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and  hope 
of  beloved  children.  The  doctrbe  which  I  propose 
to  illustrate,  is  derived  immediately  from  tliese  words, 
and  is  incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Testament.  I 
aiTirm,  and  would  maintain,  that  true  religion  consists 
in  proposing,  as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  influence  consists  in 
making  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  Divinity 
For  this  it  is  to  be  preached.  Religious  instruction 
should  aim  chiefly  to  turn  men's  aspirations  and  efforts 
to  th^t  perfection  of  the  soul,  which  constitutes  it  a 
bright  image  of  God.  Such  is  the  topic  now  to  be 
discussed  ;  and  I  implore  Uini,  whose  glory  I  seek,  to 
aid  me  in  unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with  simplicity  and 
clearness,  with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with  unfeigned 
charity. 

I  begin  with  observing,  what  all  indeed  will  under- 
stand, that  the  likeness  to  God,  of  which  I  propose  to 
speak,  belongs  to  man's  higher  or  spiritual  nature.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  the  original  and  essential  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded 
by  right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and 
brightened.  In  proportion  as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is 
obscured.  In  proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and 
overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted 
out.  In  truth,  moral  evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual, 
may  so  blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities,  that  tli9 
image  of  God  in  man  may  seem  to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our  Creator, 
IS  a  topic  which  needs  no  labored  discussion.  All  men, 
of  whatever  name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  m€ 
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cm  this  ground.  AU,  I  presume,  will  allow,  that  no 
good  in  the  compass  of  the  universe,  oi  within  the  gift 
of  omnipotence,  can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of 
God)  or  to  a  participation  of  his  attributes.  I  fear  no 
contradiction  here.  Likeness  to  God  is  the  supreme 
gift.  He  can  communicate  nothing  so  pre(5ious,  glori- 
ous, blessed,  as  himself.  To  bold  intellectual  and  moral 
affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  partake  his  spirit, 
to  bo  his  children  by  derivations  of  kindred  excellence, 
to  bear  a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfection  which 
we  adore,  this  is  a  felicity  which  obscures  and  annihi- 
lates all  other  good. 

it  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness,  that  we  can 
enjoy  either  God  or  the  universe.  That  God  can  be 
known  and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or  kindred 
attributes,  is  a  doctrine  which  even  Gentile  philosppby 
discerned.  Tliat  the  pure  in  heart  can  alobe  see  and 
commune  witli  the  pure  Divinity,  was  the  sublime  in- 
struction of  ancient  sages  as  well  as  of  inspired  proph- 
ets. It  is  indeed  the  lesson  of  daily  experience.  To 
understand  a  great  and  good  being,  we  must  have  the 
seeds  of  tlie  same  excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what 
an  instinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognise  one  another ! 
No  attraction  is  so  powerful  as  that  which  subsists 
between  the  truly  wise  and  good  ;  whilst  tlie  brightest 
excellence  is  lost  on  those  who  have  nothing  congenial 
m  their  own  breasts.  God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us, 
in  proportion  as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded  within  us. 
To  a  man  who  is  growing  in  the  likeness  of  God,  faith 
begins  even  here  to  change  into  vision.  .He  carries 
witliin  iiimself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  experience.  He  more  than  believes,  he 
feels  the  Divine  presence  ;  and  gradually  rises  to  an 
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intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which  it  is  not  irrever^ 
ent  to  apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  intunacy.  The 
Apostle  John  intended  to  express  this  truth,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  he,  in  whom  a  principle  of  divine  charity 
or  benevolence  has  become  a  habit  and  life,  ^^  dwells  in 
God  and  God  in  him."  * 

[t  is  plain,  too,  tliat  likeness  to  God  is  the  true  and 
only  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  universe.  In 
proportion  as  we  approach  and  resemble  the  mind  of 
God,  we  are  brought  inlo  harmony  with  the  creation ; 
for,  in  that  proportion,  we  possess  the  principles  from 
which  the  universe  sprung;  we  carry  within  ourselves 
the  perfections,  of  which  its  beauty,  magnificence,  order, 
benevolent  adaptations,  and  boundless  purposes,  are  the 
results  and  manifestations.  God  unfolds  himself  in  his 
works  to  a  kindred  mind.  It  is  possible,  that  the  brevity 
of  these  hmis  may  expose  to  the  charge  of  mysticism, 
what  seems  to  me  the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I 
think,  however,  that  every  reflecting  man  will  feel,  that 
likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sympathy  or 
accordance  with  his  creation ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth 
and  shining  forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  tlirough 
w^hich  his  spirit  breather.  In  proportion  as  we  receive 
this  spirit,  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation 
of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more  and  more  of  God  in 
every  thing,  from  the  frail  flower  to  the-  everlasting  stars. 
Even  in  evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  tlie 
creation,  we  disco m  rajs  of  light  and  hope,  and  grad- 
ually come  to  see,  in  suflTsring  and  temptation,  proofs 
and  instruments  of  the  sublimest  purposes  of  Wisdom 
and  Love. 

I  have  oflfered  these  very  imperfect  views,  that  I  may 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
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loUoitous  to  enforce.  I  would  teach,  that  likeness  to 
God  is  a  good  so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other  good, 
that  whoever  admits  it  as  attainable,  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would  show,  that  the 
highest  and  happiest  office  of  religion  is,  to  bring  the 
mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God  ;  and  that  by 
the  tendency  of  religious  systems  to  this  end,  their 
truth  and  worth  are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Scriptures, 
ni  speaking  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
in  calling  us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  figurative 
language.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  danger  from  too 
literal  an  interpretation ;  that  God  is  an  unapproachable 
being;  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  man  a 
like  nature  to  the  Divine  ;  that  wc  and  all  things  illus- 
trate the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resemblance  ;  that 
religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and  ac- 
knowledgments of  utter  worthlessness  ;  and  tliat  to  talk 
of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul,  is  to 
inflate  that  pride  through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through 
which  man  involves  himself  in  that  fallen  spirit's  ruin. 

1  answer,  that,  to  me,  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a 
diflerent  language.  In  Christianity  particularly,  I  meet 
perpetflal  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human  nature. 
This  whole  religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of 
God  for  the  human  soul,  and  tenches  that  he  deems  no 
methods  too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltation. 
Christianity,  with  one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  re- 
gards and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  ai  of  more  worth 
than  the  whole  outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  ^^  be  per- 
fect a$  our  Father  in  heaven  b  perfect ; "  and  every- 
where, in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts,  it  implies  and 
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recognises  the  sublime  capacities  of  the  being  to  wboin 
they  are  addressed.  It  assures  us  tliat  human  virtue 
is  "  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  and  speaks  of 
the  return  oL  a  human  being  to  virtue  as  an  event  which 
increases  the  joy  of  heaven.  In  tlie  New  Testaipent, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  express  and  unsullied  image  of  the  Divinity, 
is  seen  mingling  with  men  as  a  friend  and  brother, 
offering  himself  as  their  example,  and  promising  to  his 
true  followers  a  share  in  all  his  splendors  and  joys. 
In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  said  to  communicate  his 
own  spirit,  and  all  his  fulness  to  the  human  soul.  In 
the  New  Testament  man  is  exhorted  to  aspire  after 
"  honor,  glory,  and  immortality  "  ;  and  Heaven,  S  word 
expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God,  and  a  divine 
happiness,  is  everywhere  proposed  as  the  end  of  his 
being.  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith  is, 
that  we  trust  in  God's  mercy,  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  purity,  in  which  we  sliall 
grow  for  ever  in  the  likeness,  and  knowledge,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Infinite  Father.  Lofty  views  of  the 
nature  of  man  are  bound  up  and  interwoven  with  the 
whole  Christian  system.  Say  not,  that  these  are  at 
war  with  humility ;  for  who  was  ever  humbler  than 
Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever  possessed  such  a  consciousness 
of  greatness  and  divinity  ?  Say  not  that  man's  business 
is  to  think  of  his  sin,  and  not  of  his  dignity  ;  for  great 
sin  implies  a  great  capacity  ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble 
nature ;  and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and  rationally  con- 
trite, but  he  who  feels,  that  in  wrong-doing  he  hai 
resisted  a  divine  voice,  and  warred  against  a  divine 
principle,  in  his  own  soul.  — I  need  not,  I  trusi,  pursue 
the  vgument  from  revelation.     There  is  an  arguaif'nt 
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bam  nature  and  reason,  which  seems  to  me  so  convin- 
cing, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  man^s  possession  of  a  like  nature  to  God,  that 
I  shall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may 
bear  most  important  and  ennobling  relations  to  him, 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  by  a  sticking  proof.  This 
proof  you  will  understand,  by  considering,  for  a  mo- 
ment, how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come 
ibe  conceptions  which  we  include  under  that  august 
name  ?  Wlience  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  and  perfections  which  constitute  the  Supreme 
Being  ?  I  answer,  we  derive  them  from  our  own  souls. 
The  divine  attributes  are  first  developed  in  ourselves, 
and  thence  transferred  to  our  Creator.  The  idea  of 
God,  sublime  and  awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
spiritual  nature,  purified  and  enlarged  to  infinity.  In 
ourselves  are  the  elements  of  tlie  Divinity.  God,  then, 
does  not  sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is 
the  resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a 
Spirit.  But  what  do  we  know  of  mind,  but  llirough  the 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own  breasts  ?  That  un- 
boimded  spiritual  energy  which  we  call  God,  is  conceived 
by  us  only  through  consciousness,  through  the  knowledge 
of  ourselyes.  —  We  ascribe  tliought  or  intelligence  to 
the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  glorious  attributes.  And 
what  means  this  language  ?  These  terms  we  have 
framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our  own 
souls.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be  for  ever  hidden  from 
us,  did  not  kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us. 
God  is  another  name  for  human  intelligence  raised  above 
20* 
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.all  error  and  imperfectioD,  and  extended  to  all  possibk 
truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God^s  goodness.  How  do  we 
understand  this,  but  by  the  principle  of  love  implanted 
in  the  human. breast  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  this  divine  at- 
tribute is  so  faintly  comprehended,  but  from  the  feeble 
developement  of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men  ?  Who  can 
understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  of 
divine  philanthropy,  but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  qf  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity.  These  are  comprehended  by  us,  only  through 
our  own  moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  witliin  us, 
which,  by  its  approving  and  condemning  voice,  inter- 
prets to  us  God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin ;  and 
without  conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions  would 
never  have  opened  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  lawgiver  in 
our  own  breasts,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its  sense 
of  right,  or  its  perception  of  moral  .  distinctions,  is 
clothed  with  sovereignty  over  itself,  and  through  this 
alone,  it  understands  and  recognises  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe.  Men,  as  by  a  natural  inspiration,  have 
agreed  to  speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  as 
the  Divinity  within  us.  This  principle,  reverently 
obeyed,  makes  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very  excel- 
lence, which  constitutes  the  rightfulness  of  his  sceptre, 
and  enthrones  him  over  the  universe.  Without  this  in- 
ward law,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  receiving  a  law 
from  Heaven,  as  the  brute.  Without  this,  the  thunders 
of  Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but  wouU  have 
no  meaning,  no  authority  to  the  mind.    I  have  e/pressed 
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here  a  great  truth.  Nothing  teaches  so  encouragingly 
our  relation  and  resemblance*  to  God  ;  for  the  glory  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  eminently  moral.  We  blind  our- 
selves to  his  chief  splendor,  if  we  think  only  or  mainly 
of  his  power,  and  overlook  those  attributes  of  rectitude 
and  goodness,  to  which  he  subjects  his  omnipotence, 
and  which  are  the  foundations  and  very  substance  of  his 
universal  and  immutable  Law.  And  are  these  attributes 
revealed  to  us  through  the  principles  and  convictions  of 
our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  understand  through  sympathy 
God's  perception  of  the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the 
just  ?  Then  with  what  propriety  is  it  said,  that  in  his 
own  image  he  made  man  ! 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views, 
that  we  receive  our  idea  of  God  from  the  universe, 
from  his  works,  and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own 
souls.  The  universe,  I  know,  is  full  of  God.  The 
heavens  and  earth  declare  his  glory.  In  other  words, 
the  effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  apparent  through  the  whole  creation.  But  apparent 
to  what  ?  Not  to  the  outward  eye  ;  not  to  the  acutest 
organs  of  sense  ;  but  to  a  kindred  mind,  which  inter- 
prets the  universe  by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that 
energy  of  thought,  by  which  we  adapt  various  and  com- 
plicated means  to  distant  ends,  and  give  harmony  and  a 
common  bearing  to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  under- 
stand the  creative  intelligence  which  has  established  the 
order,  dependencies,  and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see 
God  around  us,  because  he  dwells  within  us.  It  is  by 
i»  kindred  wisdom,  tliat  we  discern  his  wisdom  in  his 
works.  The  brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours, 
Wks  on  the  universe ;  and  the  page,  which  to  us  is 
'ttdiant  with  characters  of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to 
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him  a  blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's 
"works,  are  revealed  to  the  mind  by  a  light  beaming  from 
itself.  We  discern  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in 
the  universe,  by  accordance  of  nature^  and  enjoy  them 
through  sympathy.  —  I  hardly  need  observe,  that  these 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  universe  apply  with  equal,  if 
not  greater  force,  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to 
many  may  seem  strong.  It  will  be  said,  that  these  va- 
rious attributes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  exist  in  God  in 
Infinite  Perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  Divine  mind.  To  this  I  have 
two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attribute,  by  becom- 
ing perfect,  does  not  part  with  its  essence.  Love,  wis- 
dom, power,  and  purity  do  not  change  their  nature  by 
enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme 
Being  through  his  very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would 
fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  example,  if  wisdom 
in  God,  because  unbounded,  have  no  affinity  with  that 
attribute  in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that  term  ?  It  must 
signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we  mean,  when  we 
say  that  we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  uni- 
veree  ?  We  mean,  that  we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a 
mind  like  our  own.  We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no 
other ;  so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be  to  deny 
the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly  lb  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  religious  belief.  What  man  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  plant  or  an  anknal,  and  see  the  adaptation 
of  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  common  ends,  and  not 
feel,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence  akin  to  his  own, 
and  that  he  traces  these  marks  of  design  by  the  same 
spiritual  energ)'  in  which  they  had  their  origin  : 

Bui  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this  objectioD, 
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Ihftt  God's  infinity  places  him  beyond  die  resemblance 
and  approach  of  man.  I  affirm,  and  trust  that  I  do  not 
speak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity  in  the 
human  mind  ;  and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  it  bears  a 
likeness  to  God.  The  very  conception  of  infinity,  is 
the  mark  of  a  nature  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed. 
This  thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us,  not  so  much  from 
abroad,  as  from  our  own  souls.  We  ascribe  this  attri- 
bute to  God,  because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants, 
which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fill,  and  because  we 
are  conscious  of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  faculties  to  un* 
limited  expansion.  We  believe  in  the  Divine  infinity, 
through  something  congenial  with  it  in  our  own  breasts. 
I  hope  I  speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask  those  to 
whom  I  am  obscure,  to  pause  before  they  condemn. 
To  me.it  seems,  that  the  soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions, 
in  original  thought,  in  the  creations  of  genius,  in  the 
soarings  of  imagination,  in  its  love  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, in  its  aspirations  after  a  pure  and  unknown  joy, 
and  especially  in  disinterestedness,  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  in  enlightened  devotion,  has  a  character  of 
infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  human  love,  which 
may  be  strictly  called  unfathomable.  There  is  some- 
times a  lofty  strength  in  moral  principle,  which  all  the 
power  of  the  outward  universe  cannot  overcome.  There 
seems  a  might  within,  which  can  more  than  balance  all 
might  without.  There  is,  too,  a  piety,  which  swells  into 
%  transport  too  vast  for  utterance,  and  into  an  immeasura- 
ble  joy.  I  am  speaking,  indeed,  of  what  is  uncommon, 
but  still  of  realities.  We  see,  however,  the  tendency 
of  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in  more  familiar  and  ordinary 
forms.  Take,  for  example,  the  delight  which  we  find 
'n  the  vast  scenes  of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
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around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens 
and  the  ocean,  and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
mighty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents,  when,  amidst  our 
deep  awe,  a  power  widiin  seems  to  respond  to  the  om- 
nipotence around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the 
delight  ministered  to  us  by  works  of  fiction  or  of  imagin- 
ative art,  in  which  our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in 
more  than  human  beauty  and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul 
is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts  continually  for 
widor  knowledge.  It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happi- 
ness. It  has  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited  can 
appease.  Its  true  element  and  end  is  an  unbounded 
good.  Thus,  God's  infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul ; 
and  through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through  ihe  uni- 
verse, we  arrive  at  this  conception  of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strongly.  But  I  liave 
no  fear  of  expressing  too  strongly  the  connexion  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear  is^  that  I 
shall  dishonor  the  great  subject.  The  danger  to  which 
we  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  severing  the  Creator 
from  his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human  sover- 
eigns to  cut  off  communicauon  between  themselves  and 
their  subjects,  and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature  with 
their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who  think 
of  God  chiefly  under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  being  who  places  his  glory  in  multi- 
plying distinctions  between  himself  and  all  other  beings. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in  strength  and  intima- 
cy. He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to  irradiate 
all  with  his  glory.  Nature,  in  all  its  lowest  and  inani- 
mate  forms,  is  pervaded  by  his  power ;  and,  when 
quickened' by  the  mysterious  properly  of  life,  how  won- 
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derfully  does  it  show  forth  the  perfections  of  its  Author  ! 
How  much  of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  a 
single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as  to  tremble  in  every 
wind,  yet  holds  connexions  and  living  communications 
with  the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun, 
and,  tlirough  these  sympathies  with  the  universe,  is  it- 
self a  revelation  of  an  omnipotent  mind  !  God  delights 
to  diifuse  himself  everywhere.  Through  his  energy,  un- 
conscious matter  clothes  itself  with  proportions,  powei*s, 
and  beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and  love.  How 
much  more  must  he  delight  to  frame  conscious  and 
liappy  recipients  of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with  whom  he  may 
form  spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  an  everlast- 
ing spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness  !  How  far 
the  Supreme  Being  may  communicate  his  attributes  to 
his  intelligent  offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But  tliat 
his  almighty  goodness  will  impart  to  them  powers  and 
glories,  of  wliich  the  material  universe  is  but  a  faint  em- 
blem, I  cannot  doubt.  That  tlie  soul,  if  true  to  itself 
and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with  God,  and  will  manifest 
him,  more  tlian  tlie  sun,  I  cannot  doubt.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  discourse,  re- 
specting man's  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  seem 
to  me  to  receive  strong  confirmation,  from  the  title  or 
relation  most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  I  have  reserved  this  as  the  last  cor- 
roboration of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my  own  mind,  it 
is  singularly  affecting.  In  the  New  Teatament  God  is 
made  known  to  us  as  a  Father ;  and  a  brighter  feature 
of  that  book  cannot  be  nanoed.     Our  worship  is  to  be 
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directed  to  him  as  our  Father.  Our  whole  religbii  is  le 
take  its  cliaracter  from  thb  view  of  the  Divinity.  Id 
this  he  is  to  rise  always  to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it 
to  be  a  Father  ?  It  is  to  commimicate  one's  own  naturoi 
to  give  life  to  kindred  beings  ;  and  the  highest  function 
of  a  Father  is  to  educate  tlie  mind  of  the  ehild,  and  to 
unpart  to  it  what  is  noblest  and  happiest  in  his  own 
mind.  God  is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  he  c^reat- 
ed  us,  or  because  he  gives  us  enjoyment ;  for  he  created 
the  flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one.  This  name  be* 
longs  to  God,  because  he  frames  spirits  like  himself,  and 
delights  to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed 
in  his  own  nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity  is  said, 
with  special  propriety,  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father,  be* 
cause  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his  Son  to  cleanse  tlie 
mind  from  every  stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  with 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its  Author.  Separate 
from  God  this  idea  of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings 
after  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him  of  the  paternal 
character.  This  relation  vanishes,'  and  with  it  vanishes 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the 
human  souf. 

The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make  of  the  princi- 
ples lard  down  in  this  discourse,  is  to  derive  from  them 
just  and  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  What, 
then,  is  religion  ?  I  answer  ;  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a 
God.  with  whom  we  have  no  common  properties  ;  of  a 
distinct,  foreign,  separate  being  ;  but  of  an  aIl-communi< 
eating  Parent.  It  recognises  and  adores  God,  as  a  be- 
in^  whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls,  who  has 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  who  is  the  perfection  of  cm 
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atm  spiritual  nature,  who  has  sympadues  with  us  as 
kiiidred  beings,  who  is  near  us,  not  in  place  only  like 
this  all-surrounding  atmosphere,  but  by  spiritual  mfluence 
and  love,  who  looks  on  us  with  parental  interest,  and 
whose  great  design  it  is  to  communicate  to  us  for  ever, 
and  in  freer  and  fuUer  streams,  Ms  own  power,  goodness, 
and  joy.  The  conviction  of  this  near  and  ennobling 
relatioQ  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes 
towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion  ; 
and  true  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  and  most  con- 
spicuously in  desires,  hopes,  and  eflforts  corresponding 
to  this  truth.  It  desires  and  seeks  supremely  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  unfolding 
and  enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues  by  which  il 
is  constituted  his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  propor 
tion  as  it  is  enlightened  and  penetrated  by  true  religion, 
thirsts  and  labors  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What  else, 
mdeed,  can  it  seek,  if  tliis  good  be  placed  within  its 
reach  ?  If  I  am  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the 
intellectual  and  moral  glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in 
comparison  shall  I  desire  ?  Shall  I  deem  a  property  in 
the  outward  universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I  may 
become  partaker  of  the  very  mind  from  which  it  springs, 
of  the  prompting  love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quick- 
ening power,  through  which  its  order,  beauty,  and  benefi- 
cent influences  subsist  ?  True  religion  is*  known  by 
these  high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  eflforts.  And  this  is 
the  religion  which  most  truly  honors  God.  To  honor 
him,  is  not  to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unapproachable 
sovereign,  not  to  utter  barren  praise  which  leaves  us  as 
it  found  us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise.  It  is 
to  approach  God  as  an  mexhaustible  Fountain  of  light, 
power,  and   purity.     It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and 
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timnsfornung  energy  of  bis  perfectio  .  It  b  to  thirsi 
for  the  growth  and  invigoratioB  of  tlie  divine  principle 
within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very  spiiit  of  God.  It  ift 
to  trust  in,  to  bless,  to  tlienk  bim  for  that  rich  grace* 
mercy,  love^  which  was  revealed  and  im  offered  by  Jenus 
Christ,  and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the  perfec-* 
tion  of  the  human  i    !. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infinitely  important 
.  i  does  more  than  all  things  to  make  our.connexion  wi(b 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
we  want  it,  there  is  danger  diat  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our  degradation.  Tiiat 
religion  has  been  so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought 
to  be  known,  that  the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  when  sep- 
arated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  character,  espe* 
cially  tends  to  crush  human  energy  and  hope.  To  a 
frail,  dependent  creatiu-e,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily 
becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily  degenerates  into 
servility,  flattery,  self-contempt,  and  selGsh  calculation. 
Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to  ua 
the  tender  and  intimate  connexion  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the  very  greatness 
which  might  give  alarm,  the  source  of  great  and  glorious 
communications  to  the  human  soul.  You  cannot,  my 
hearers,  think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.  But 
let  not  this  majesty  sever  him  from  you.  Remember, 
that  bis  greatness  is  the  infinity  of  attributes  which  your* 
selires  possess.  Adore  his  infinite  w  .am  ;  but  rememr 
ber  that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse  itself,  and  let  an 
exhilarating  hope  spring  up,  at  the  thought  of  the  imr 
measurable  intelligence  which  such  a  Father  must  com^ 
BMinimle  to   bis   children.     In  like  manner  adore  hia 
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power.  Let  the  boundless  citation  fitt  you  with  awe 
tod  admiration  of  the  energy  which  sustains  it.  But 
remember  that  God  has  a  nobler  work  than  the  outward 
creation,  even  the  spirit  within  yourselves  ;  and  that  it 
18  his  purpose  to  replenish  this  with  his  own  energy,  and 
to  crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triumphs  over  the 
material  universe.  Above  all,  adore  his  unutterable 
goodness.  But  remember,  that  this^  attribute  is  particu- 
larly proposed  to  you  as  your  model ;  that  God  calls 
you,  both  by  nature  and  revelation,  to  a  fellowship  in  his 
philanthropy ;  that  he  has  placed  you  in  social  relations, 
for  the  very  end  of  rendering  you  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  benevolence ;  that  he  even  summons 
you  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  subliniest  purpose  of 
his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  ex* 
tending  the  knowledge  and  power  of  Christian  truth.  It 
is  through  such  views,  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul, 
and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to  his  Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an 
important  caution.  I  have  said  that  the  great  work  of 
religion  is,  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold 
the  divine  likeness  within  us/  Let  none  infer  from  this 
language,  that  I  place  religion  in  unnatural  effort,  in 
straining  after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
present  state,  or  in  any  thing  separate  from  the  clear  and 
simple  duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to  no  extravagance. 
1  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence 
I  see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary  operations,  ta 
urge  on  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue.  To  grow  ip 
the  likeness  of  God,  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men. 
This  likeness  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or  mirac- 
ulous gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or  in 
'toy  thing  foreign  to  our  original  eonstitution  ;  but  in  our 
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essendal  faculties,  unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscien 
tious  exertion  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  assigned  by 
God.  To  resemble  our  Creator,  we  need  not  fly  from 
society,  and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  contemplation 
and  prayer.  Such  processes  might  give  a  feveri^ 
strength  to  one  class  of  emotions,  but  would  resuk  ifi 
disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness  of  mind.  Our 
proper  work  is  to  approach  God  by  the  free  and  natural 
unfolding  of  our  highest  powers,  of  understanding,  con- 
science, love,  and  the  moral  will. 

Shall  I  be  told  tliat,  by  such  language,  I  ascribe  to 
nature  the  effects  which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  anticipate  this  objection,  and 
wish  to  meet  it  by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views.  I 
would  on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious  aids  and  in- 
fluences which  God  imparts  to  the  human  soul.  The 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Worlds  qould  not  tempt  me  to 
part  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  intimate  connexion  with 
the  mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  communications  to  it. 
But  these  views  are  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what 
I  have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  grow 
in  tlie  likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and  experience  con- 
cur in  teaching,  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  to 
understand  a  divine  assistance  adapted  to  our  moral  free- 
dom, and  accordant  with  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
understand  an  aid,  which  must  be  gained  and  made 
effectual  by  our  own  activity  ;  an  aid,  which  no  more 
interferes  with  our  faculties,  than  the  assistance  which 
we  receive  from  our  fellow-beings  ;  an  aid,  which  silent- 
ly mingles  and  conspires  with  all  otlier  helps  and  means. 
of  goodness ;  an  aid,  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural 
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[lowefs  m  a  natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  strength- 
aned  to  understand  and  apply  the  resources  derived  iron) 
our  munificent  Cremator.  This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too 
much)  or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But  wherein,  let  me 
ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  to  be  ap^ 
proacbed  by  the  exercise  and  unfoldiog  of  our  highest 
powers  and  affections,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  (o  resemble  our  Maker  we  need  not  quar- 
rel with  our  nature  or  our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made 
up,  as  it  is,  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
may  be  used  throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  him.  For 
example,  our  domestic  ues,  the  relations  of  neighbour- 
hood and  country,  the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  daily  occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily 
claims  of  want  and  suffering,  these  and  the  other  cir- 
Gjamstances  of  our  social  state,  form  the  best  sphere  and 
school  for  that  benevolence,  which  is  God's  brightest 
attribute  ;  and  we  should  make  a  sad  exchange,  by  sub- 
stituting for  these  natural  aids,  any  self-invented  arti- 
ficial means  of  sanctity*  Christianity,  our  great  guide 
to  God,  never  leads  us  away  from  the  path  of  nature, 
and  never  wars  with  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of 
conscience.  We  approach  our  Creator  by  every  right 
exertion  of  the  powers  he  gives  us.  Whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  by  honestly  and  resolutely 
seeking  truth,  and  by  withstanding  whatever  might  warp 
the  judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the  conscience 
by  following  it  in  opposition  to  the  passions ;  whenever 
we  receive  a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  patiently, 
9r  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with  moral  courage  ;  when- 
ever we  perform  a  disinterested  deed  ;  whenever  we  lift 
up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  *to  God  ;  whenever  we 
21* 
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war  against  a  babit  or  desire  wbich  is  strengtfaentng 
itself  against  our  higher  principles  ;  whenever  we  think, 
speak)  or  act,  with  nioral  energy,  and  resolute  devotion 
to  duty,  be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  obscure,  famiK* 
iar ;  then  the  divinity  is  growing  within  us,  and  we 
are  ascending  towards  our  Author.  True  religion  thus 
blends  itself  with  common  life.  We  are  thus  to  draw 
nigh  to  God,  without  forsaking  men.  We  are  thus, 
without  parting  with  our  human  nature,  to  clothe  our* 
selves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  discourse  have 
now  been  given.  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall 
ofier  some  views  of  tlie  Christian  ministry,  which  this 
occasion  and  the  state  of  the  world,  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand. — •  I  anticipate  from  some  an  objection  to  this  dis- 
course, drawn  as  they  will  say  from  experience.  I  may 
be  told,  that,  I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities  of 
human  nature,  and  have  spoken  of  nuan  as  a  divinity ; 
and  where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants  of  this 
high  estimate  of  our  race  ?  I  may  be  told  that  I  dream, 
and  tliat  I  have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creatures 
of  my  lonely  imagination.  What !  Is  it  only  in  dreams, 
that  beauty  and  loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kind- 
ness, which  have  thrilled  through  my  heart,  that  I  have 
found  sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy  in  friend- 
ship ?  Are  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  past  ages 
only  dreams  ?  Are  such  names  as  Moses,  Socrates, 
Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions  of  my  disturbed 
slumbers  ?  Are  the  great  deeds  of  history,  the  discov^ 
erios  of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genius,  only  visions  ? 
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O !  00.  I  do  not  dream  wben  I  speak  of  the  divine 
capacities  of  bimian  nature.  It  is  a  real  page  in  which 
I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  of  Fenelon  and  Howard, 
of  Hampden  and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not  that 
these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  immeasurably  separated 
from  their  race ;  for  the  very  reverence,  which  has  treas- 
ured up  and  hallowed  their  memories,  the  very  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  love  with  which  their  names 
are  now  heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  tlieir  great- 
ness are  diflused  through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs 
of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered  liberally  on  our  earth. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic 
life,  a  strength  of  love,  of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of 
virtuous  resoluticai,  which  in  a  public  sphere  would  have 
attracted  public  '  ^mage.  I  cannot  but  pity  the  man, 
who  recognises  nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature.  I' 
see  the  marks  of  God  in  the  heavens  and  the  eardi, 
but  how  much  more  in  a  liberal  intellect,  in  magna- 
nimity, in  unconquerable  rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy 
which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never  despairs 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue.  I  do  and  I 
must  reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the  sneers  of 
a  worldly  skepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  the- 
ology, disturb  my  faith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
dencies. I  know  how  it  is  despised,  how  it  has  been 
oppressed)  how  civil  and  religious  establishments  have 
for  ages  conspired  to  crush  it.  I  know  its  history.  I 
shut-  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  weaknesses  and  crimes. 
I  understand  the  proofs,  by  which  despotism  demon- 
strates, that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want  of  a  master, 
and  only  safe  in  chains.  But,  injured,  trampled  on,  and 
^corned  as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  it  with  intense 
sympathy  and  strong  hope.     The  signatures  of  its  origin 
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and  its  end  are  impressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  who% 
effaced.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affectiops,  for  its  strong 
and  tender  love.  I  honor  it  for  its  struggles  against 
oppression,  for  its  growth  and  progress  under  the  weight 
of  so  many  chains  and  prejudices,  for  its  achieyemenis 
in  science  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its  examples  of 
heroic  and  saindy  virtue.  These  are  marks  of  a  diviq^ 
origin  and  the  pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance ;  and  I 
thank  God  that  my  own  lot  is  bound  up  with  that  of  die 
human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It  may  be  said, 
"Allow  these  views  to  be  true ;  are  they  fitted  for  the 
pulpit  ?  fitted  to  act  on  common  minds  ?  They  may  be 
prized  by  men  of  cultivated  intellect  aud  taste ;  but  can 
the  multitude  understand  them  ?  Will  the  multitude 
feel  them  ?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to  act  ?  On  men 
immei*sed  in  business,  and  buried  in  the  flesh ;  on  men, 
whose  whole  power  of  thought  has  been  spent  on  pleas^ 
ure  or  gain ;  on  men  chained  by  habit  and  wedded  to 
sin.  Sooner  may  adamant  be  riven  by  a  child^s  touch, 
than  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  refined  and  ele- 
vated sentiment.  Gross  instruments  will  alone  act  on 
gross  minds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but  thunder, 
nothing  but  flashes  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell, 
will  thoroughly  wake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections  would  be 
made  to  the  views  I  have  urged.  But  they  do  not 
move  me.  I  answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singularly 
adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of  power. 
The  objection  is  that  they  are  refined.  But  I  see  Go<^ 
accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by  what  may  be 
called  refined  means.  All  the  great  agents  of  nature, 
attraction,  heat,  and  the  principle  of  life,  are  refined^ 
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ipiritual,  invisible,  acting  gently,  silently,  impercepti* 
My;  and  yet  brute  matter  feels  their  power,  and  is 
transformed  by  them  into  surpassing  beauty.  '  The  elec- 
tric fluid,  tmseen,  unfelt,  and  everywhere  diffused,  is 
bfinitely  more  efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  nobler 
productions,  than  when  h  breaks  forth  in  thunder.  Much 
less  can  I  believe,  that  in  the  moral  world,  noise,  men- 
"ace,  and  violent  appeals  to  gross  passions,  to  fear  and 
selfishness,  are  God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It  is  seldom  that 
hnman  native  throws  ofif  all  susceptibility  of  grateful 
and  generous  impressions,  all  sympathy  with  superior 
virtue ;  and  here  are  springs  and  principles  to  which  a 
generous  teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh  from 
the  soul,  may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said,  men  cannot  understand  the  views  which 
seem  to  me  so  precious.  This  objection  I  am  anxious 
to  repel,  for  the  common  intellect  has  been  grievously 
kept  down  and  wronged  through  the  belief  of  its  in- 
capacity. The  pulpit  would  do  more  good,  were  not 
the  mass  of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  children. 
Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is  passing  away,  in  which 
intellect  was  thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  and  the 
majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Sci- 
ence is  leaving  her  solitudes  to  enlighten  the  multitude. 
How  much  more  may  r-eligious  teachers  take  courage 
to  speak  to  men  on  subjects,  which  are  nearer  to  them 
(ban  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter,  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to 
receive  great  truths  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature. 
But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian  religion  ^ 
A  spiritual  system,  intended  to  turn  men's  minds  upon 
themselves,  to  frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought, 
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imaginatioo,  and  passion,  to  establish  them  hi  an  'oA 
macy  with  their  own  souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  wUch  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and  seek  ?  I 
answer,  pure  and  high  motions  or  determinations  of  the 
mind.  That  refinement  of  thought,  which,  I  am  told^ 
transcends  the  comm<Hi  mtellect,  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  of  these  views, 
the  human  mmd  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself  more 
and  more  inward,  and  to  be  growing  more  alive  to  its 
own  worth,  and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit 
of  education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. There  is  a  spreading  conviction  that  man  was 
made  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of  burden, 
or  a  creature  of  sense.  The  divinity  is  stirring  within 
the  human  breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a  lib- 
erty worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let  religious  teach- 
ing correspond  to  this  advancement  of  the  mind.  Let 
it'  rise  above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid  theology 
which  has  come  down  to  us  irom  times  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
^soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preaching,  I  believe, 
is  so  intelligible,  as  that  which  is  true  to  human  nature, 
and  helps  men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  not  only  repre- 
sents men  as  incapable  of  understanding,  but  still  more 
of  being  moved,  quickraed,  sanctified,  and  saved,  by 
.-such  views  as  I  have  given.  If  by  this  objection  noth- 
ing more  is  meant,  tlian  that  these  views  are  not  alone 
or  of  themselves  sufiicient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it ;  for 
true  and  glorious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
(irom  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  godlike  capacities  of  the  so\ji.     Bur  other 
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and  very  diderent  elements  enter  into  the  human  being. 
Man  has  animal  propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind.  He 
has  passions  to  war  with^  reason,  and  self-love  with  con- 
science. He  is  a  free  being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and 
thus  constituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins 
gi*ievously.  To  such  a  being,  religion,  or  virtue,  is  a 
conflict,  requiring  great  spiritual  effort,  put  fordi  in  ha- 
bitual watchfulness  and  prayer  ;  and  all  tlie  motives  are 
needed,  by  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  will.  I  exhort  not  tlie  preacher,  to  talk 
perpetually  of  man  as  '^  made  but  a  litde  lower  than  the 
angels."  I  would  not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 
Let  Iiim  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature. 
Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  God's  milder  and  more  awful 
attributes,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divine 
word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  experience. 
Let  the  wages  of  sin  here  and  hereafter  be  taught  clear- 
ly and  earnestly...  But  amidst  the  various  motives  to 
spiritual  effort,  which  belong  to  the  minister,  none  are 
more  quickening  than  those  drawn  from  the  soul  itself, 
and  from  God's  ciesire  and  purpose  to  exalt  it,  by  every 
aid  consistent  wi*li  its  freedom.  These  views  I  conceive 
are  to  mix  with  ail  others,  and  without  them  all  others 
fail  to  promote  a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said,  that  the 
minister's  proper  work  is,  to  preach  Christ,  and  not  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  that  Christ's  great* 
ness  is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which 
be  was  sent  to  redeem  ;  and  that  his  chief  glory  consists 
in  this,  tliat  he  came  to  restore  God's  image  where  it 
Gl>scured  or  effaced,  and  to  g^ive  an  everlasting  im* 
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pulse  and  life  to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said,^ 
tlmt  the  malignity  of  sin  is  to  be  the  minister's  great 
theme  ?  I  answer,  that  this  malignity  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  when  sin  is  viewed  as  the  ruin  of  God's 
noblest  work,  as  darkening  a  light  brighter  than  the 
sun,  as  carrying  discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death 
into  a  mind  framed  for  perpetual  progress  towards  its 
Author.  Is  it  said,  that  terror  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  saving  the  soul  ?  I  answer,  that  if  by  terror,  be  meant 
a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  conviction  and  dread  of  the 
unutterable  evil  incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be- 
trays, and  destroys  itself,  then  I  am  the  last  to  deny  its 
importance.  But  a  fear  like  this,  which  regards  the 
debasement  of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly 
founded  upon  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of 
the  greatness  of  our  nature.  I'he  more  common  terror^ 
excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and  bodily  pain,  is 
a  very  questionable  means  of  virtue.  When  strongly 
awakened,  it  generally  injures  the  cliaracter,  breaks  men 
mto  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the  mtellect  to  cringe 
before  human  authority,  makes  man  abject  before  his 
Maker,  and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind,  often 
terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  virtuous  self-respect,  and  singularly  hostile 
to  the  unassuming,,  charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
preacher  should  rather  strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against 
physical  pains,  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mastery,  teach- 
ing it  to  dread  nothing  in  comparison  with  sin,  and  to 
dread  sin  as  the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  by 
appeals  to  their  highest  principles.  Even  the  convicts 
of  a  prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness,  generosity,  and 
especially  by  a  tone,  look,  and  address,  expressing  hope 
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and  respect  for  tbeir  nature.  I  know,  that  the  doctrine 
of  ages  has  been,  that  terror,  restraint,  and  bondage  are 
the  chief  safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace.  Bui 
we  have  b^un  to  learn,  that  affection,  confidence,  re« 
apecty  and  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler 
agents.  Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influ- 
ences. I  wouM  that  this  truth  were  better  understood  by 
religious  teachers.  From  the  pulpit,  generous  influenceb 
too  seldom  proceed.  In  the  church,  men  too  seldom 
bear  a  voice  to  quicken  and  exalt  them.  Religion, 
speaking  through  her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget 
her  natural  tone  of  elevation.  The  character  of  God, 
the  principles  of  his  government,  his  relations  to  the 
human  famHy,  the  purposes  for  which  be  brought  us  into 
being,  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  and  the  condi-> 
tion  in  which  he  has  placed  us,  these  and  the  like  topics, 
though  the  sublimest  which  can  enter  the  mind,  are  not 
unfrequently  so  set  forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade  the 
hearers,  disheartening  and  oppressing  with  gloom  the 
timid  and  sensitive,  and  infectbg  coarser  minds  with  the 
unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  presumption,  and  exclu- 
sive pretension  to  the  favor  of  God.  I  know,  and  re- 
rejoice  to  know,  that  preaching  in  its  worst  forms  does 
good  ;  for  so  bright  and  piercing  is  the  light  of  Christ!* 
anity,  that  it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds 
in  which  men  contrive  to  involve  it.  But  that  evil  mixes 
with  the  good,  I  also  know  ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  my  deep  convictions,  did  I  not  say,  that  human  nature 
requires  for  its  elevation,  more  generous  treatment  from 
the  teachers  of  religion. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a  rev- 
erence for  his  own  nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it 
even  in  its  roost  forbidding  forms.     Let  him  delight  h 
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iu  beautiftil  and  lofty  manifestitioiB.  Let  hkn  hold  fasl 
93  one  of  the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a  fiuth  in 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  that  faith,  which  looki 
beneath  the  perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the 
laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and  ignorance  of  the  poor,  be- 
neath the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  disceiiis 
hi  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle,  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth  and  ^^  shine  as 
the  sun  "  in  tiie  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to 
awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  heavenly  treas* 
ure  within  them,  a  consciousness  of  possessing  what  is 
of  more  worth  than  tl)e  outward  universe.  Let  hope 
give  life  to  all  his  labors.  Let  him  speak  to  men,  as  to 
beings  liberally  gifted,  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  al- 
ways look  round  on  a  congregation  with  the  encouraging 
tJiJdt,  that  he  has  hearers  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
simple,  unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and  to  the 
noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply 
for  those,  in  whom  the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  passions.  Let  him  sympathize  tenderly  with  those, 
in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle,  to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst 
for  a  new  life.  Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher 
and  diviner  virtue,  tliose  in  whom  it  has  gained  strength. 
Let  him  strive  to  infuse  couFage,  enterprise,  devout  trust, 
and  an  inflexible  will,  into  men's  labors  for  their  own 
perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him  cherish  an  unfaltering 
and  growing  faith  in  God  as  the  Fatlier  and  quickener 
"of  the  human  mind;  and  in  Christ  as  its  triumphant  and 
immortal  friend.  That  by  such  preaching  he  is  to  work 
miracles,  I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival  in  sudden 
and  outward  effects  what  is  wrought  by  the  preachers  of 
a  low  and  terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or  desire. 
That  all  will  be  made  better,  I  am  fai  from  believing. 
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His  office  is,  to  act  on  free  beings,  who,  after  all,  must 
determine  themselves  ;  who  have  power  to  witlistand  all 
foreign  agency ;  who  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere 
preaching,  but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toil.  Still  I 
believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a  benefactor  b^vond 
all  praise  to  the  human  soul.  1  believe,  and  know,  chat, 
on  those  who  will  admit  his  mfluence,  he  will  work 
deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously.  His  function  is  the  sub« 
limest  under  heaven  ;  and  his  reward  will  be,  a  growing 
power  of  spreading  truth,  virtue,  moral  strength,  love, 
and  happiness,  without  limit  and  without  end. 
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DISCOURSE 

▲  T 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  DIYINITT  HALL, 

CAHBRIDeX,  1826. 


LvKx  iv.  39 :    **  His  word  was  with  power.** 

We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  thb 
building  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as  God^s 
best  gift  to  mankind,  we  look  on  these  simple  walls, 
reared  for  thb  holy  and  benevolent  work,  with  an  inter- 
est, which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior 
purposes,  would  fail  to  inspire.  We  thank  God  for  the 
zeal  which  has  erected  them.  We  thank  him  for  the 
hope,  that  here  will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth, 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  God  accept  our 
offering  and  fulfil  our  trust.  May  he  shed  on  this  spot 
the  copious  dew  of  his  grace,  and  compass  it  with  his 
favor  as  with  a  shield. 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building  }  How  may 
this  end  be  accomplished  ?  These  questions  will  gviide 
our  present  reflections. 
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To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ?  The  answer 
10  this  question  may  be  given  in  various  forms  or  ex* 
panded  into  various  particulars.  From  this  wide  range 
of  topics,  I  shall  select  one,  which  from  its  comprehen- 
fiveness  and  importance,  will  be  acknowledged  to  de- 
serve peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this  edifice 
is  dedicated  to  the  training  of  ministers,  whose  word, 
like  their  Master's,  shall  be  "  with  power.^^  Power, 
energy,  efficiency,  that  is  the  endowment  to  be  commu- 
nicated most  assiduously  by  a  theological  institution. 
Such  is  the  truth,  which  I  would  now  develope.  My 
meaning  may  easily  be  explained.  By  the  power,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  mean  that  strong  action  of  the 
understanding,  conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  through  which  the  preacher  is  quickened 
and  qualified  to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in  others. 
1  mean  energy  of  tliought  and  feeling  in  the  minister, 
creating  for  itself  an  appropriate  expression,  and  propa- 
gating itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this  power  is  all  noen 
understand  by  experience.  All  know,  how  the  same 
truth  differs,  when  dispensed  by  different  lips  ;  bow  doc- 
trines, inert  and  uninteresting  as  expounded  by  one 
teacher,  come  fraught  with  life  from  another  ;  arrest 
attention,  rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new  spring  to  the 
soul.  In  declaring  this  power  to  be  the  great  object  of 
a  theological  institution,  I  announce  no' discovery.  I 
say  nothing  new.  But  this  truth,  like  many  others,  is 
too  often  acknowledged  only  to  be  slighted.  It  needs 
to  be  brought  out,  to  be  made  prominent,  to  become 
the  living,  guiding  principle  of  education  for  the  ministry. 
Power,  dien,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  great  good  to  be  com- 
municated by  tlieological  institutions.  To  impart  knowl- 
edge is  indeed  their   indispensable  duty,  but  not  tiieb 
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irfaole,  nor  most  arduotis,  nor  highest  work.  Knowledge 
IS  the  means,  power  the  end.  The  former,  when  accu- 
mulated,  as  it  often  is,  with  no  strong  action  of  the 
intellect,  no  vividness  of  conception,  no  depth  of  con- 
viction, no  force  of  feeling,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  to 

.the  preacher.'  It  comes  from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with 
nothing  of  that  mysterious  energy,  which  strong  convic- 
tion throws  into  style  and  utterance.  His  breath,  which 
should  kindle,  chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  tlie  truth 
with  which  he  is  charged,  the  less  he  succeeds  in  carry- 
ing it  for  into  men's  souls.  We  want  more  than  knowl- 
edge. We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose. 
Wliat  profits  it  to  arm  the  pupil  with  weapons  of  heaven- 
ly temper,  unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield  tliem 
with  vigor  and  success  ?  The  word  of  God  is  indeed 
*^  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  ; "  but  when  committed  to  him  who  has  no  kin- 
dred enei*gy,  it  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind. 
Power  is  the  attribute,  which  crowns  all  a  minister's 
accomplishments.  It  is  the  centre  and  grand  result,  in 
which  all  his  studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should 
meet,  and  without  which  his  office  becomes  a  form  and 
a  show.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  ear- 
nestly proposed  as  the  chief  qualification  for  the  sacred 
office  !  How  seldom  do  we  meet  it !  How  often  does 
preaching  remind  us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant.  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock 
fight.  We  do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare  ; 
of  men  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  good. 
We  want  powerful  ministers,  not  graceful  declaimers, 
not  elegant  essayists,  but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves /ett  in  society. 

^       I  have  said  that  the  communication  of  power  is  the 
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great  end  of  a  theological  institutioii.  Let  not  thb 
word  give  alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have  9ee% 
a  very  different  power  from  that  which  roirasters  once 
possessed,  and  which  some  still  covet.  There  have 
been  times,  when  the  clergy  were  rivals  b  dominioii 
with  kings;  when  the  mitre  even  towered  above  the 
diadem;  when  the  priest,  shuuing  God's  word  on  the 
people,  and  converting  its  threatenii^s  and  promises  in* 
to  instruments  of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men, 
that  the  soul's  everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry, 
and  even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and 
ferocious  spirits,  which  revolted  against  all  other  con-^ 
trol.  This  power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as 
some  imagine,  a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude, 
lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost  everyvidiere  by 
the  progress  of  intellect;  and  in  Protestant  countries^ 
it  is  openly  reprobated  and  renoimced.  It  is  not  to 
reestablish  this,  that  these  walls  have  be^i  reared.  We 
trust,  that  they  are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroaob^ 
ments,  and  that  they  are  to  send  fcMrth  influences  more 
and  more  hostile  to  every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fidlen 
and  so  contemned,  that  to  disclaim  or  to  oppose  it 
seems  a  waste  of  words  ?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield  my- 
self to  this  belief.  But  unhappily  the  same  enslaving 
and  degrading  power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant 
as  under  Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages  aad .  all 
churches,  terror  confers  a  tremendous  inftience  on  him 
who  can  spread  it ;  and,  through  this  instrument,  the 
Protestant  minister,  whilst  disclaiming  Papal  preten^ 
sions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to  build  up  a  spiritual 
despotism.  That  this  means  of  subjugating  the  j^ind 
should  be  too  freely  used  and  dreadfully  perverted^  we 
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WDDOt  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  no  talent  b  re* 
gtiired  to  spread  a  panic,  and  that  coarse  minds  and 
bard  hearts  are  signally  gifted  for  this  work  of  torture. 
The  progress  of  inrelligence  is  undoubted^  narrowing 
the  power,  which  the  minister  gains  by  excessive  ap« 
peals  to  men's  fears,  bat  has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ; 
tar  as  yet  the  intellect,  even  in  Protestant  countries, 
hae  e?:erted  itself  comparatively  little  on  religion ;  and, 
ignorance  begetting  a  passive,  servile  state  of  mind,  the 
preacher,  if  so  disposed,  finds  little  difficulty  in  break- 
bg  some,  if  not  .many,  spu-its  by  terror.  The  effects 
of  this  ill-gotten  power  are  mournful  on  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  panic-smitten  hearer,  instructed 
that  safety  is  to  be  found  m  bowing  to  an  nnintelligi* 
ble  creed,  and  too  agitated  for  deliberate  and  vigorous 
thought,  resigns  himself  a  passive  subject  to  his  spiritual 
guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by  which  he  is  debased. 
Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt ;  for  all  usurpation 
on  men's  understandings  begets,  in  him  who  exercises 
it,  a  dread  and  resistance  of  the  truth  which  threatens 
its  subversion.  Hence  ministers  have  so  often  fallen 
behind  their  age,  and  been  the  chief  foes  of  the  master 
spirits  who  have  improved  the  world.  They  have  feh 
their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of  an  independent  thinker. 
By  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  have  fought  against  the  light, 
before  which  the  shades  of  superstition,  were  vanishing, 
and  have  received  their  punishment  in  the  darkness  an<l 
degradation  of  their  own  minds.  To  such  power  as 
we  have  described,  we  do  not  dedicate  these  walls. 
We  would  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents  of  terror, 
to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  disease  the  imagination,  to  lay 
a  speH  on  men's  faculties,  to  givurd  a  creed  by  fires 
more  consuming  than   those  which  burned  on   Siuai. 
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Believing  that  this  method  of  dominion  is  among  the 
ehief  obstructions  to  an  enliglitened  ikidi,  and  abhorring 
tyranny  in  the  pulpit  as  truly  as  on  the  throne,  we  would 
consecrate  this  edifice  to  die  subversion,  not  the  particir 
pation,  of  this  unhallowed  power. 

Is  it  dien  asked,  what  I  mean  by  the  power  which 
this  institution  should  aim  to  communicate  ?  I  mean 
power  to  act  on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means 
proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean  power  to  call  into 
healthy  exertion  the  btellect,  conscience,  affections,  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer,  I  mean  force  of  conception, 
and  earnestness  of  style  and  elocution.  I  mean,  that 
truth  should  be  a  vital  principle  in  ^  the  soul  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I 
mean,  that  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
should  be  summoned  to  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force 
and  resolution  should  pervade  his  efforts  ;  that,  tlirowing 
his  soul  into  his  cause,  he  siiould  plead  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  influences 
which  consist  with  their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministry  wil( 
teach  us,  that  nothing  less  than  die  whole  amount  of 
power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  and  grandeur 
of  the  subjects  which  the  minister  is  to  illustrate  and 
enforce.  He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Father 
Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue  of  men  or  angels  can 
worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul,  that  ray 
of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own  immorlaUty, 
to  which  the  outward  universe  was  made  to  minister, 
and  which,  !f  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with 
a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's  loneliest  and 
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iuUimest  scenery  never  wears.  He  is  to  speak,  not  of 
this  world  ody,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced 
Slates  of  bekig ;  of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly 
eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be 
(bund  in  the  enlightened  and  purified  mind.  He  has  to 
speak  o(  virtue,  of  human  perfection,  of  the  love  which 
is  due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow-beings,  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  at) 
the  duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated  by  a  reference 
to  God  and  to  the  future  world.  He  has  to  speak  of 
sin,  that  essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by  its 
unutterable  fearfulness,  makes  all  otlier  calamities  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  He  is  to  treat,  not  of  ordinary 
life,  nor  of  the  most  distinguished  agents  in  ordinary 
history,  but  of  God's  supernatural  interpositions ;  of 
bis  most  sensible  and  immediate  providence  ;  of  men 
inspu-ed  and  empowered  to  work  tlie  most  important 
revolutions  in  society  ;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  tlieme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer 
of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour  from  sin,  the  conqueror 
of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an  example  of  immaculate 
virtue,  whose  love  passeth  knowledge,  and  whose  his- 
tory, combining  the  sti-ange  and  touching  contrasts  of 
the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne,  sur- 
passes all  other  records  in  interest  and  grandeur.  He 
has  to  speak,  not  of  trausitory  concerns  but  of  happiness 
and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and  degree  the  most 
joyful  and  sufTering  condition  of  the  present  state.  He 
Ims  to  speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed,  but  solemn  con- 
summation of  this  world's  eventful  history ;  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment, 
tlie  retributions  of  the  last  day.  Here  are  subjects  of 
iateose  iiUerest.     They  claim  and  should  call  forth  th« 
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mind's  whole  power,  and  are  infinitdjr  wronged  wim 
uttered  with  cold  lips  and  from  an  unmoyed  heart. 

J£  we  next  consider  the  effects,  which,  dirough  thesA 
truths,  the  minister  is  to  produce,  we  shall  see  that  his 
function  demands  and  should  be  characterixed  by  power. 
The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's  function,  which  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task  ;  for  all  religious  truth  is  not  obvious, 
plain,  shining  with  an  irresistible  eyidence,  so  that  e 
glance  of  thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession  of  the 
teacher^s  mind.  We  sometimes  talk,  indeed,  of  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's 
book,  as  if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labor  as 
the  alpliabet.  But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe,  that 
the  sublimest  truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained  with 
little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance 
confirms  this  presumption.  Obstacles  neither  few  nor 
small  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  religion,  are  found  b 
the  invisibleness  of  its  objects ;  in  the  disproportioo 
between  the  Infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  mind  ;  in  the 
proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures 
by  their  own,  and  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  afiections  of  sense  ;  in  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  outward  things  upon  the  atten- 
tion ;  in  the  darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  intel« 
lect ;  in  the  ignorance  which  yet  prevails  in  r^ard  to 
the  human  mind ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  in  tlie 
errors  and  superstitions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an  unsuspected  power 
on  our  whole  modes  of  religious  thinking.  Tbeee  obi^ 
stacles  are  strengthened  by  the  general  indisposition  t» 
investigate  religion  freely  and  thoroughly-  The  'lone  of 
authority  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  terror  and 
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fhrasedogy  in  wfaich  h  has  been  shrouded,  aad 
the  unlovely  aspect  which  k  hos  been  made  to  wear, 
have  cottcurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and  earnest 
attention)  and  to  reconcile  men  to  a  superficial  mode  of 
Ifainkiog  which  they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation  and  frequent 
repetition  of  religion,  by  making  it  ikmiliar,  expose  it  §b 
neglect  The  result  of  all  these  unfavorable  influences, 
Id,  that  religious  truth  is  more  indistinctly  apprehended, 
is  more  shadowy  and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than  any 
oiber  truth  ;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark  applies  with 
almost  equal  muh  to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders 
of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest  minds 
among  ns  seldom  put  forth  tiieir  strength  on  tlie  very 
aohjeeti,  for  wfaich  mtelligence  was  especially  given.  A 
great  revoluibn  is  needed  here.  The  baman  intellect 
as  lo  be  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new  power.  It 
«qght:to  proaecttle  this  inquiry  with  an  intenseuess,  with 
lafaicb  no  other  sidbject  is  mvestigftted.  And  does  it  !«• 
frire  no  energy  io  the  teacher,  to  awaken  this  power 
and  eameetnees  of  thoi^t  in  others,  to  bring  religion 
before  die  inteUect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men^ 
uriBditioiial,  liieless,  superficial  faith  into  deliberate,  pro« 
ibiind  iCQitvietion  f 

That  the  ministry  should  be  dbaracterized  by  power 
and  eneegy,  will  be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider 
that  k  is  iaslifnted  to  quicken,  not  only  ibe  intdlect  but 
tke  cooaeience  4  to  enforce  the  obligations,  as  well  as  il- 
baitittte  die  truth,  of  religion.  It  is  an  important  branch 
of.cbe  Mnister's  duly,  to  bring  home  the  genend  prin- 
riplaff<<f.^gty  40  4b0  individoal  mmd ;  to  turn  it  upoi 
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itself;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impartial  survey -of  to 
whole  responsibilities  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  en* 
ergy  needed  fo  break  through  the  barriers  of  pride  and 
self-love,  and  to  place  the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in 
his  own  breast,  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that  whkh 
awaits  him  at  the  last  day  ?  It  is  not  indeed  so  difiicuk 
A  rouse,  in  the  timid  and  susceptible,  a  morbid  suscep* 
tibility  of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak  peofJe  into  the 
idea,  that  they  are  to  answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the 
first  fallen  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a  stem  ne- 
cessity. But  this  feverish  action  of  the  conscience  is  its 
weakness,  not  its  strength  ;  and  the  teacher  who  would 
rouse  the  moral  sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and 
healthful  feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of 
power  than  is  required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Anotlier  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be  chattieter- 
ized  by  power,  is  given  to  us  by  the  consideration,  that 
it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  affections  ;  to  exhibit  re- 
ligion in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness,  as  wett  as  in 
its  truth  and  obligation  ;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all  the 
strength  of  moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  h* 
a  great  work  to  do  in  the  human. heart.  His  fenctien 
has,  for  its  highest  aim,  to  call  forth  towards  God  the 
profoundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Religion  demands,  that  He 
who  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  should  be  supfeme^h 
the  human  soul.  God,  to  whom  belongs  the  mystertoos 
and  incommunicable  attribute  of  Infinity;  who  is  tite 
fulness  and  source  of  l;fe  and  thought,  of  lieliuty  a«fd 
power,  of  love  and  happiness ;  on  whom  we  depetfd 
more  intimately  than  the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the 
plant  on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,— thfe  Great 
Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar  emotions,  tnd^lD  IfM^re 
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md  swfty  the  soul,  as  he  pervades  creation^  with  tiqri- 
vaUed  eoergy.  It  is  his  distinction,  that  he  unites  in 
Ufl  nature  infinite  majesty  and  infinite  benijnity,  the 
most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attributes,  the  ten- 
derest  relations  to  the  individual  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  universal  sovereign  ;  and,  through  this  nature,  he  is 
fitted  to  act  oa  the  mind  as  no  other  being  can,  — to 
awakeq  a  love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more  pro- 
found, a  sensibility  of  which  the  soul  knows  not  its  ca- 
pacity  until  it  is  penetrated  and  touched  by  God.  To 
bring  the  created  mind  into  living  union  with  the  Infinite 
Afiod,  so  that  it  shall  respond  to  him  through  its  whole 
being,  b  the  noblest  function,  which  this  harmonious  and 
beneficent  universe  performs.  For  tliis,  revelation  was 
given.  For  this,  the  ministry  was  instituted.  The 
Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more  audible,  and  to  inter* 
pret,  tiie  voice  in  which  the  beauty  and  awfuluess  of  na* 
ture,  the  heavens^  tlie  earth,  fruitful  seasons,  storms  and 
tliuaders,  recall  men  to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is 
to  turn  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more  attractive 
splendors,  in  which  the  Divinity  is  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  His  great  purpose,  I  repeal  (t,  is,  to  give  vital- 
ity to  the  thought  of  God  in  tlie  liuman  mind  ;  to  make 
bis  presence  felt ;  to  make  iiim  a  reality,  and  the  most 
powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And  is  not  this  a  work  re- 
quiring energy  of  thou^it  and  utterance  ?  Is  it  easy,  w 
a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  impres- 
sions rushing  in  from  abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and 
visible  agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  the  anxieties, 
foils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and  competitions  of  lir^Kin 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury 
wars  wilh.  spirituality,  and  tlie  developemeut  of  nature's 
fesouEees  is  turning  men's  trust  frpm  the  Creator,  —  i« 
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h  «a8y,  amidst  dwse  groas  imerMts  and  distmeting  mflu- 
Mces,  to  raise  men's  minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  la 
fix  impressions  of  God  deeper  and  more  enduring  th^ 
those  which  are  received  from  all  otber  beii^  to  make 
bim  the  supreme  object,  spring,  and  motive  of  the  soul  r 
We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are  tbe  affectioos 
wlrich  the  minister  is  to  awaken  towards  God.  But 
strength  of  religious  impression  is  aot  bis  whole  work. 
Prom  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  this  very  strength 
has  its  dangers.  Religion,  in  becoming  fervent,  often 
becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  inculcate 
a  piety  characterized  by  wisdom  as  nmch  as  by  warmth ; 
to  meditate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  between  the  reason  and 
the  afTections,  so  that,  widi  joint  energjr  and  in  blessed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and  ofier  up  the  tmdi- 
vided  soul  to  God.  Whoever  understands  the  strength 
of  emotion  iii  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly  tlie  balance 
of  the  sod  is  preserved,  need  not  be  told  of  die  ardu« 
ousness  of  this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love  of 
excitement,  and  through  wrong  views  of  the  love  of 
God,  are  apt  to  cherish  the  devotional  feelings,  at  the 
expense,  if  not  to,  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts  of  our 
nature.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  piety,  like  tbe  Upas 
tree,  makes  a  desert  where  it  grows  ;  that .  the  mind,  if 
not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  movemeata 
of  tbe  soul  are  repressed ;  the  social  affections  damped ; 
the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent  exhilarations  of 
life  frowned  upon  ;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is 
cultivated,  which,  by  way  of  compensation  for  ils  piiiva* 
ttogs,  claims  a  monopoly  of  God^s  lavor,  abandonii^ 
all  to  his  wrath  who  will  not  assume  its  owii  sad  liveiy 
and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tofies.  Through  such  eft* 
htbitioQs,  rsHgion  has  k>st  its  honor  ;  and,  Ukhi|^  the 
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most  ennobBng  of  dl  sentiixients^  dthtiog  die  soul  with 
vast  tboughts  and  an  unbounded  hope,  has  been  theugbl 
to  contract  and  degrade  it.  The  imniater  ia  to  leacb 
an  earnest  but  enlightened  reKgton  ;  a  pieiy,  which, 
far  from  wasting  or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish, 
freshen  the  mind's  various  affections  and  powers  ;  which 
will  add  force  to  reason,  as  well  as  ardor  to  the  haart ; 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and  cement  and 
multiply  our  ties  to  otir  families^  cuiv  country,  and  man- 
kind ;  which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's  pleasures, 
whilst  it  kindles  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  bap* 
piness  in  the  Kfe  to  come.  Religion  does  not  mutilate 
our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste  our  human  interests 
and  affections,  that  it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst 
cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens  ihe  range  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  enjoyment.  Such  is  religion  ;  and 
the  Christian  ministry,  having  for  its  end  the  communi* 
nation  of  this  healthiul,  weii-proportioned,  and  all-com- 
prehending  piety,  demands  every  energy  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  utterance,  which  the  individual  can  bring  to 
the  work. 

The  time  woukl  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  affoc<^ 
tions  (and  sentiments  which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to 
excite  and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves* 
will  peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which  his  office  de- 
mands. It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to 
waHare  with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is  in 
truth  the  supreme  evil.  The  sorest  calamities  of  life, 
sickness,  poverty,  scorn,  dungeons,  and  death,  form  a 
less  amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than  is  included 
hi  that  one  word,  sin,  —  in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyal- 
ty to  oocisctence,  in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the. 
23» 
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J^aldom  of  the  soul's  noblest  powers.  To  redeem  men 
from  sin  was  Christ's  gi*eat  end*  .To  pierce  them  with 
t  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan 
under  it,  and  strive  agsdnst  it,  and  through  prayer  and 
watching  master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  minister's 
work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself  with  awakening,  by 
his  eloquence,  occasional  emotions  of  gratitude  or  sym* 
pathy.  He  must  rouse  the  soul  to  solemn,  stern  resrolve 
against  its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions,  or  he 
only  makes  a  s1k)w  of  assault,  and  leaves  the  foe  in- 
trenched and  unbroken  within.  We  see,  then,  the  ar- 
duousness  of  (he  minister's  work.  He  is  called  to  war 
with  the  might  of  die  human  passions,  with  (he  whole 
power  of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men,  not  for  a 
crusade,  nor  for  extermination  of  heretics,  but  to  fight 
a  liarder  battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the  strongholds  of 
the  heart,  Tknow  no  task  so  arduous,  none  which  de- 
mands equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted,  and  from 
which  we  infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with  energy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  forth  in 
the  soul  a  conviction  of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for 
a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
sentiment,  becoming  a  being  who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and 
advance  for  ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as 
inhabitants  of  Hv"  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible 
beings,  and  to  pur%..  and  happier  worlds.  The  minister 
should  look  with  reverence  on  the  human  soul  as  having 
within  itself  the  germ  of  heaven.  He  should  recognise, 
in  the  ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  faculties 
given  for  perpetual  enlargement,  just  as  the  artist  o< 
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gemufl  sees  in  the  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of  being 
tnmslbrmed  into  a  majesty  and  grace,  which  will  com- 
noand  the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  inward  nature  and  of  its  affinity  with 
God,  and  to  raise  their  steadfast  aim  and  hope  to  its  in* 
terminable  progress  and  felicity.  Such  is  liis  function. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  men  are  incapable  of  ris- 
ing, under  the  best  instruction,  to  this  height  of  thought 
and  feeling.  But  let  us  never  despair  of  our  race. 
There  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human  soul,  a  deep  con- 
sciousness, which  responds  to  him  who  sincerely,  and 
with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great 
and  everlasting  purposes  for  lyhich  it  was  created. 
There  are  sublime  instincts  in  man.  There  is  in  hu- 
man nature,  a  want  which  the  world  cannot  supply ;  a 
thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more  fervent 
admiration  and  love,  than  visible  things  awaken ;  a  thirst 
for  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting.  Most 
of  you  who  hear  have  probably  had  moments,  when  a 
new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new  life  to  stir  within 
you ;  when  you  have  aspired  after  an  unknown  good  ; 
when  you  have  been  touched  by  moral  greatness  and 
disinterested  love ;  when  you  have  longed  to  break  every 
chain  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a  purer 
being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our  nature  that  rellgten  is 
ibunded.  To  this  Christianity  is  addressed.  The  pow- 
er to  speak  to  this,  is  tlie  noblest  which  God  has  im- 
parted to  man  or  angel,  and  should  be  coveted  above 
all  thing?  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has  been  made 
apparent,  from  the  greatness  of  the  truths  to  be  dis- 
pensed and  the  effects  to  b6  wrought  by  the  Christian 
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ieacber.  The  question  then  eoroes,  How  may  the  sto- 
dent  of  theology  be  aided  in  gainirig  or  cherishing  this 
power  ?  Under  what  influences  should  he  be  placed  i 
What  are  the  springs  or  foundai^^His  of  the  energy  which 
he  needs  ?  How  may  he  be  quickened  and  trained  to 
act  most  efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men  ?  In  answer- 
ing  these  questions,  we  of  course  determine  the  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  a  theological  institution,  the  spirit 
which  it  should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it  should  employ. 
From  this  wide  range,  I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which 
are  recon^mended  at  once  by  their  own  importance  and 
Dy  die  circumstances  in  wliich  we  are  now  placed. 

] .  To  train  the  student  to  power  of  thought  and  ut- 
terance, let  him  be  left,  and,  still  more,  encouraged,  to 
free  investigation.  Without  this  a  theological  'institu- 
tion becomes  a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance 
lo  the  church.  The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in 
which  all  study  must  end,  and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity 
and  life.  It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man,  that  the  instructions  of  others 
are  designee!  to  quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity  ; 
that  he  has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to  answer 
to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it  to  another,  is  to  cast 
the  "Srown  from  bis  head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest 
birthright.  Encourage  him,  in  all  great  questions,"  to 
hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet  fairly  the  point  of  every 
nostile  argument.  Guard  hhn  against  tampering  with 
his  own  mind,  against  silencing  its  whispers  and  objec- 
tions, that  he  may  enjoy  a  favorite  opinion  undisturbed. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of  free- 
donu  by  telling  him  to  inquire,  but  prescribing  to  bma 
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the  convictions  at  which  he  roust  stop.  Better  show 
him  honestly  his  chains,  than  mock  the  slave  with  the 
show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to  has- 
ard,  we  are  told,  the  religious  principles  of  the  young. 
The  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  The  danger 
is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  no  n)ethod  of  forming  a 
manly  intellect,  or  a  manly  character,  without  danger. 
Peril  is  the  element  in  which  power  is  developed.  Re- 
move the  youth  from  every  hazard,  keep  him  in  leading* 
strings  lest  he  should  stray  into  forbidden  paths,  sur- 
round him  with  down  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  a  fall^ 
shield  him  from  wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  is  perilous,  as  the  despot 
truly  afiirms  ;  but  who  would  therefore  seek  shelter  unr 
der  a  despot^s  throne  ?  Freedom  of  will  is  almost  a 
tremendous  gift ;  but  still,  a  free  agent,  with  all  his  ca- 
pacity of  crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and  noble 
than  the  most  harmonious  and  beautiful  machine.  Free- 
dom  is  tlie  nurse  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor.  Bet- 
ter expose  the  mind  to  esror,  than  rob  it  of  hardiliood 
and  individuality.  Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of 
mankind  from  the  perilous  field,  where  the  battle  be- 
tween Truth  and  Falsehood  is  fought.  Let  him  grapple 
with  difficuhy,  sophistry,  and  error  Truth  is  a  con- 
quest, and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as  he  who  has  won 
her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  con* 
ducted  on  free  principles,  is  very  possible,  though  our 
own  experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear.  But  the  stu- 
dent, who,  with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which  ar« 
.furnished  in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls  a  prey  fo 
skepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  the  cause 
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of  Christ.  He  is  radically  deficient.  He  wants  that 
congeniality  with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths,  without  wliich 
the  evidences  of  religion  work  no  deep  conviction,  and 
without  which  tlie  faith  that  might  be  instilled  by  a 
slavish  institution,  would  be  of  little  avail.  An  up- 
nght  mind  may  indeed  be  disturbed  and  shaken  for  a 
time  by  the  arguments  of  skepticism ;  but  these  will 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  conquered  foes,  will 
strengtlien  the  principle  by  which  tliey  have  been  sub- 
dued.        ' 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  like  a  free  action 
of  the  mind.  Accumulate  teachers  and  books,  for  these 
are  indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  aids 
them  to  go  alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encum- 
ber tlie  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very  splendor 
of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure  the  pupil ;  and  a  sup€F- 
rior  man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise,  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect 
in  others,  will  only  waste  his  life  in  multiplying  poor 
copies,  and  in  sending  forth  into  the  churches  tame 
mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls  We 
invite  into  them  the  ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes 
liberty  of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift  of  seels 
or  of  the  world.  Let  Heaven's  free  air  circulate,  aid 
Heaven's  jnobstructed  light  shine  here,  and  let  these 
who  shall  be  sent  hence,  go  forth,  not  to  echo  Witt 
servility  a  qreed  imposed  on  tlieir  weakness,  but  to 
utter,  in  their  own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
investigation  and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preack 
ns  tlie  truth  of  God. 

2.   In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher^ 
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be  should  be  imbued,  hj  all  possible  inculcation  and 
excitement,  with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of  truth- 
This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of 
free  inquiry,  and  the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought 
and  utterance.  The  first  duty  of  a  rational  boing  is  to 
bis  own  intellect ;  for  it  is  through  soundness  and  hon- 
esty of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other  duties.  I 
know  no  virtue  more  important  and  appropriate  to  a 
teacher,  and  especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fairness 
and  rectitude  of  understanding,  than  a  love  of  truth 
stronger  than  the  love  of  gain,  honor,  life  ;  and  yet,  so 
far  from  being  cherished,  tliis  virtue  has  been  warred 
against,  hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the 
stake,  in  almost  every  Cln-istian  country,  by  ministers, 
churches,  religious  seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace. 
In  the  glorious  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high 
rank  belongs  to  him,  who,  superior  to  the  frowns  of  the 
sneers,  the  pity  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views 
would  bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the  warp- 
ing influences  of  patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  am- 
bition, keeps  his  mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple 
for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from  Heaven  ;  and  who, 
faithful  to  his  deliberate  convictions,  speaks  simply,  and 
firmly,  what  his  uncorrupted  mind  believes.  -  This  love 
of  truth  gives  power,  for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge 
of  tnith  ;  and  trutli  is  the  mighty  weapon  by  which  the 
victories  of  religion  are  to  be  wrought  out.  This  en- 
dures, whilst  error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam  of  his  wisdom, 
and  immutable  as  its  source  ;  and,  altliough  its  first  in- 
fluences may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  eiTor,  it 
grows  stronger,  and  strikes  deeper  root,  amidst  the  flue- 
tuations  and  ruins  of  false  opinions.     Besides,  this  loyal^ 
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ty  to  truch  L9t  only  leads  to  its  acquisitieo,  t>*it,  still 
morei  begets  a  ^ital  acquaintaace  with  it,  a  peculiar  con« 
viction,  which  gives  directness,  energy,  and  aulbority  to 
teaching.  A  minister,  who  has  been  religiously  just  to 
bis  own  understanding,  speaks  with  a  tone  of  reality,  of 
calm  confidence,  of  conscious  uprightness,  which  oamiot 
be  caught  by  the  servile  repeater  of  other  men's  notions, 
or  by  the  passionate  champion  of  an  unexamined  creed. 
A  look,  an  accent,  a  word,  from  a  single-hearted  inquirer 
after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate  convictioiiS)  has  a 
peculiar  power  in  fortifying  the  convictions  of  otliers. 
To  the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these  walls  consecrated, 
and  here  may  every  influence  be  combined  to  build  it  up 
in  the  youthful  heart* 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an  institution  avail 
Itself  of  the  means  of  forming  a  devouonal  spirit,  and 
imbuing  the  knowledge  of  the  student  with  religious  sen- 
sibility. Every  man  knows,  that  a  cultivated  mind, 
under  strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquires  new  com* 
mand  of  its  resources,  new  energy  and  fulness  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  whilst,  in  individuals  of  a  native  vigor 
of  intellect,  feeling  almost  supplies  the  place  of  culture, 
inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with  a  fervid,  resistless 
eloquence,  which  no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criti* 
cism,  ancient  languages,  and  general  literature  can  im- 
part. This  power  of  sensibility  to  fertilize  and  vivify 
the  intellect  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A  strong 
and  pure  affection  conceiiti'ates  the  attention  on  its  ob- 
jects, fastens  on  them  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives 
vividness  of  conception.  It  associates,  intimately,  all 
the  ideas  which  are  congenial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes 
a  rush  of  thought  into  the  mind  in  moments  of  excite* 
ment.     Indeed ,  a  strong:  emotion  seems  to  stir  up  tiie 
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mukA  from  hs  foundatioas,  and  to  attract  to  itself^  and  w 
ilttpregiMite  with  its  own  fire,  whatever  elenonta,  ooncefH 
lioQS)  illustratioiis,  can  be  pressed  imo  its  own  senrice. 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved, 
Inbound  in  arguments,  analogies,  and  fervent  appeals, 
which  nothing  but  sensibility  could  have  tau^.  Every 
minister  can  probaUy  recoUeot  periods,  when  devotional 
feeling  has  seemed  to  open  a  new  .fountain  of  thought 
in  the  soul.  Religious  affection  instinctively  seeks  and 
Sjeizes  the  religious  aspect  of  things.  It  discerns  the 
marks  of  God,  and  proofs  and  illustratkms  of  divine 
truth,  in  all  nature  and  providence  ;  and  seems  to  sur* 
round  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  which  spreads  its 
own  warm  hues  on  every  object  which  enters  it.  This 
attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so  say,  whieh  an  emotion 
establishes  among  the  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself, 
is  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of  the  mind,  and  is 
chiefly  manifissted  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  all  die 
higher  efforts  of  intellect,  by  which  man  sways  his  fellow* 
beii^.  Religious  feeling,  then,  is  indispmisable  to  a 
powerful  minister.  Without  it,  learning  and  fancy  may 
please,  but  cannot  move  men  profoundly  and  permanent- 
ly* It  is  this,  which  not  only  suggests  ideas,  but  gives 
felicity  and  energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  ^^  the 
words  .that  bum'';  those  mysterious  combinations  of 
speech,  which  send  the  speaker's  soul  like  lightning 
tlirough  bis  hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old  and 
faded  trutlis,  and  cause  an  instantaneotis  gush  of  tltought 
and  feeling  in  susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling. 
Here  let  the  heart  muse,  till  the  fire  burns.  Here  let 
prayer,  joined  with  meditation  on  nature  and  Scripture, 
and  on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men,  awaken  the 
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whole  strength  of  the  afiectioiB.  But  on  no  pomt  is 
caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  never  be  for^ 
gotten,  that  we  want  genuine,  feeling ;  not  its  tones^ 
looks,  and  gestures^  not  a  forced  ardor  and  factitious 
zeal.  Woe  to  tliat  institution,  where  the  young  roan  is 
expected  to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion,  whether  he 
feel  it  or  not ;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken,  to  chafe 
the  mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The 
affections  are  delicate  and  must  not  be  tampered  with: 
They  cannot  be  compelled.  Hardly  any  thing  is  more 
bligtiting  to  genuine  sensibility,  than  to  assume  its  tones 
and  badge  where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the  student 
to  cherish  devout  feeling,  by  intercourse  with  Grod,  and 
with  those  whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort  him 
as  strenuously,  to  abstain  from  every  sign  of  emotion 
which  the  heart  does  not  prompt.  Teach  him  that 
nothing  grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes 
the  mind  against  heavenly  influences,  than  insincerity. 
Teach  him  to  be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own 
soul.  Better  be  cold,- than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth, 
nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  assumed,  noisy  enthusiasm.  Its 
best  emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of  winter,  which 
freeaes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot  sacred  to  Christian 
ingenuousness  and  'sincerity.  Let  it  never  be  polluted 
by  pretence,  by  affected  fervor,  by  cant  and  theatiic 
show. 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry,  is  Faitli ; 
by  which  we'  mean,  not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  a  confidence  in  the  great  results, 
which  this  religion  and  tlie  ministry  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong  faitfa 
tends  to  realize  its  objects  ;  that  all  things  become  pos- 
sible to  him  who  thinks  them  so.    Trust  and  hope  breathe 
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mimation  and  force.  He,  who  despairs  of  great  effects, 
never  accomplishes  them.  ^U  great  works  have  beea 
the  resuhs  of  a  strong  confidence,  inspiring  and  sustain- 
ing  stron/;  exertion.  The  young  man,  who  cannot  con- 
ceive of  higher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he  now  be* 
holds,  who  thinks  that  Christianity  has  spent  all  its 
energies  in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterizes  Christendom,  and  to  whom  the  human  soul 
seems  to  have  put  forth  its  whole  power  and  to  have 
reached  its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call  to  the  min- 
istry. Let  not  such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless  hands 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice  of  confi- 
dence has  been  known  to  rally  a  retreating  army,  and  to 
lead  it  back  to  victory  ;  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  be 
longs  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host.  The  minister, 
indeed,  ought  t6  see  and  feel,  more  painfully  tl)an  other 
men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral  evil  in  individuals, 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  world.  Let  him  weep  over 
the'  ravages  of  sin.  But  let  him  feel,  too,  diat  the 
mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  virtue ;  and  with  sorrow  and  fear  let  hnn  join  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human  nature.  Let  him 
look  on  nten,  as  on  mysterious  beings,  endued  with  a 
spiritual  life,  with  a  deep  central  principle  of  holy  and 
disinterested  love,  with  an  hitellectual  and  moral  nature 
which  was  made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To  nourish 
this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthening  confidence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  minister  sbould  understand  and  feel,  that 
he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts  for  religion,  but  it 
union  with  God  and  Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  I^et  him  regard  the  spiritual  renovation 
of  mankind,  as  God^s  chief  purpose,  foi-  which  nature 
and  piovidence  are  leagued  in  holy  cooperation.     Let 
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him  feel  bitnself  joined  in  counsel  and  labor,  with  tha 
jreat  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  with  the  noble 
brotherhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  and,  I  will  add,  of  angels  ;  and,  speaking  with  a 
faith  becoming  this  sublime  association,  he  will  not  speak 
in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to  prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout 
trust  in  the  glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we  46dicate 
these  walls  ;  and  may  God  here  train  up  teachers,  wor« 
thy  to  mingle  and  bear  a  part,  with  the  holy  of  both 
worlds,  m  the  cause  of  man's  redemption. 

6.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbued  with  new 
power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of  Enterprise  and  reform.  They 
who  enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  be  improved.  We 
live  in  a  stirring,  advancing  age ;  and  shall  not  the  no- 
blest function  on  earth  partake  of  the  general  progress  f 
Why  is  the  future  ministry  to  be  a  servile  continuation 
of  the  past  ?  Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  on 
human  bemgs  been  tried  and  exhausted  ?  Are  there  no 
unessayed  passages  to  the  human  heart  ?  If  we  live  in 
a  new  era,  must  not  religion  be  exliibited  under  new  as- 
pects, or  in  new  relations  i  Is  not  skepticism  taking  a 
new  form  ?  Has  not  Christianity  new  foes  to  contend 
with  ?  And  are  there  no  new  weapons  and  modes. of 
warfare,  by  which  its  triumphs  are  to  be  insured  f  If 
human  nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  lights,  and 
passing  through  a  new  and  most  interesting  stage  of  its 
progress,  shall  it  be  described  by  the  commonplaces,  and 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  tlie  motives,  which  belonged 
to  earlier  periods  of  society  ?  May  not  the  mind  have 
become  susceptible  of  nobler  incitements  than  thosA 
which  suited  ruder  times  ?  Shall  the  minister  linger  be- 
hind his  age,  and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has  been, 
in  the  bust  ranks  of  improvement  ?    Let  those  who  avo 
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to  assume  tie  miDistrj  be  taught,  that  tbej  hare  some* 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics  in  old  ways, 
and  to  walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn  paths.  Let  them 
inquire,  if  new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  human  character.  Is  it  incredible,  that 
the  progress  of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  develope 
new  resources  for  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  well  as  for 
the  statesman,  the  artist,  the  philosopher  ?  Are  there 
no  new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  the  elements  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Is  it 
impossible  that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scripture,  of 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the  soul,  there  should  be 
undisclosed  or  dimly  defined  truths,  which  may  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  human  mind  ?  We  dedicate  this 
place,  not  only  to  the  continuance,  but  to  the  improve* 
nient  of  the  ministry  ;  and  let  this  improvement  begin, 
at  once,  in  those  particulars,  where  the  public,  if  not  the 
clergy,  feel  it  to  be  wanted.  Let  those,  who  are  to  be 
educated  here,  be  admonished  against  the  frigid  elo- 
quence, the  school-boy  tone,  the  inanimate  diction,  too 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  would  be  endured  no- 
where else.  Let  them  speak  in  tones  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  adopt  the  style  and  elocution  of  men,  who 
have  an  urgent  work  in  hand,  and  who  are  tlursting  for 
the  regeneration  of  individuals  and  society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need 
elucidation,  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted,  is,  an  inde- 
pendent spirit.  By  which  I  mean^  not  an  imfeeling 
defiance  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  that 
moral  courage,  which,  through  good  report  and  evil  re 
port,  reverently  hears,  and  fearlessly  obejrs,  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  God.     He  who  would  instruct  men, 

must  not  fear  them.     He  who  is  to  reform  society,  must 
24» 
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not  be  anxious  to  keep  ils  level.  Dcead  of  opioiaH 
effeminates  preaching,  and  takes  from  truth  its  pungencj. 
The  minister  so  subdued,  may  flourish  his  weapons  in 
tlie  air,  to  the  admiration  of  spectators,  but  will  never 
pierce  the  conscience.  The  minister,  like  tiie  good 
knight,  should  be  without  fear.  Let  him  cultivate  thaut 
boldness  of  speech,  for  which  Paul  prayed.  Let  him 
not  flatter  great  or  small.  Let  him  not  wrap  up  reproof 
m  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him  make  no  compromise 
with  evil  because  followed  by  a  multitude,  but,  for  this 
very  cause,  lift  up  against  it  a  more  earnest  voice.  Let 
him  beware  of  the  shackles  which  society  insensibly 
Caistens  on  the  mind  and  the  tongue.  Moral  courage  is 
not  the  virtue  of  our  times.  The  love  of  popularity  is 
the  all-tainting  vice  of  a  republic.  Besides,  the  increas- 
ing connexion  between  a  minister  and  the  community, " 
whilst  it  liberalizes  tlie  mind,  and  counteracts  profession^ 
prejudices,  lias  a  tendency  to  enslave  him  to  opinion,  to 
wear  away  the  energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to 
change  him  from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue  and  foe 
of  sin,  into  a  merely  elegant  and  amiable  companion. 
Against  this  dishonorable  cowardice,  which  smoothes 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  teacher,  until  they  glide 
through  the  ear  and  the  mind  witliout  giving  a  shock  to 
the  most  delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man  be  guarded. 
We  dedicate  this  institution  to  Christian  independence. 
May  it  send  forth  brave  spirits  to  \he  vindication  of  trutli 
and  religion.         ^ 

7.  I  shall  now  close,  with  naming  the  chief  source 
of  power  to  the  minister ;  one,  indeed,  which  has  been 
in  a  measure  anticipated,  and  all  along  implied,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more  dip* 
tinct  annunciation.     I  refer  to  diat  spirit,  or  frame*  oi 
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lentiment,  in  tvhich  the  lore  of  God,  tlie  love  of  men^ 
die  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their  highest  result,  and  in 
wlrieb  they  are  perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed  ; 
I. mean  the  spirit  of  self*-sacrifice,  —  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom. This  was  the  perfection  of  Christ,  %nd  it  is  the 
noblest  inspiration  which  his  followers  derive  from  him. 
Say  not  that  this  is  a  height  to  which  the  generality  of 
mimsters  must  not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation  than  many  imagine.  It 
enters  into  all  the  virtues  which  deeply  interest  us.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  thorough  virtue  wiiliout  it.  Who  is 
the  upright  man  ?  He,  who  would  rather  die  than  de- 
fraud. Who  the  good  parent  P  He,  to  whom  his  chil- 
dren are  dearer  than  life.  Who  the  good  patriot  ?  He, 
who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  country's  cause.  Who 
the  philanthropist  ?  He,  who  forgets  himself  in  an 
absorbing  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  stifTering, 
for  the -freedom,  virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.  It  is 
not  Christianity  alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice. 
Consetence  and  the  divinity  within  us,  have  in  all  ages 
borne  testimony  to  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  his- 
tory borrows  from  it  her  chief  splendors.  But  Christ 
on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown 
before,  and  his  glory  consists  in  the  power  with  which 
he  breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit,  Christ's  meanest  dis- 
ciple is  expected  to  drink.  How  much  more  the  teach- 
ers and  guides  of  his  church  !  He  who  is  not  moved 
with  this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion,  who  cannot  rise 
aibove  himself,  who  cannot,  by  his  own  consciousness, 
comprehend  the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy,  which 
pain  or  peril  in  a  noble  cause  has  often  inspired, — he, 
to  whom  this  language  is  a  mystery,  wants  one  great 
mark  of  his  vocation  to  the  sacred  office.      Let  hiiu 
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enlifl  uRd«r  any  standard  rather  than  die  croM.  T^ 
preach  with  power,  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  lo  bi 
worthy  of  tlie  blood  which  it  has  cost ;  and>  espousitig 
it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human  race,  must  coetemli 
life's  ordfnavy  interests,  compared  with  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of  self-^xposorie 
and  selfosurreoder,  throws  into  preachers  an  energy 
which  no  other  principle  can  give.  In  truth,  socb  pofM 
resides  in  disinterestedness,  tliat  no  man  can  understafid 
his  fuU  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  strength 
to  do  and  suffer,  until  he  gives  himself,  with  a  single 
heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause.  New  faculties  seeas 
to  be  created,  and  more  than  human  might  sometimes 
imparted,  by  a  pure  fervent  love.  Most  of  us  are 
probably  strangers  to  the  resources  of  power  in  cur 
own  breasts,  tlirough  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate  this  iastitutioiii 
then,  to  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  \>f  disinterested  ao* 
tachment  to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it  fisst 
triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs  urn  now 
slow.  In  an  age  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  w4 
would  devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of  warm,  maaiy^ 
generous  spirits.  May  they  never  shelter  the  self-seek« 
ing  slaves  of  ease  and  comfort,  pupils  of  Epicurus  r«thi> 
er  than  of  Christ.  God  send  from  this  place  devote'd 
and  efficient  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  luiman  race; 
My  friends,  I  Imve  insisted  on  the  need,'  and  illtis^ 
trated  the  sources,  of  power  in  the  ministry.  To  this 
end,  may  the  institution,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  now 
met  together,  be  steadily  and  sacredly  devoted.  I 
would  say  to  its  guardians  and  teacliers.  Let  this  be 
your  chief  aim.*  I  would  say  to  the  students,  ELeep 
this  in  sight  in  all  your  studies.     Never  fiu-get  yosr 
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|p0Mit  v«»catioD ;  tbat  you,  are  lo  prepare  youraeives  far 
m  atroagy  deapr^d  b^ieficem  agency  on  the  minds  of 
^our  feUow-^beings.  Everywhere  I  see  a  demand  far 
the  power  on  which  I  have  now  insisted.  The  cty 
comes  to  nue  from  society  and  from  the  oburofa.  The 
-eoodition  of  society  needs  a  moce  efficient  admioistfif- 
lion  of  Chrisdaoity.  Great  and  radical  changes  are 
needed  i«  the  community  to  make  it  Christian.  There 
«re  thoae  indeed,  who,  mis^king  the  couriesies  and 
fefinements  of  civilised  life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity 
of  a  great  Mvolution  in  the  world.  But  civiliaation, 
ID  biding  the  grossness,  does  not  break  the  power  of 
evil  propensities*  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Mvir 
-litftides  are  living  with  few  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  the 
-tme  purpose  and  glory  of  their  being.  Among  tl)e 
•ominal  believers  in  a  Deity  and  ia  a  judgment  to  come, 
sensuality,  and  ambition,  and  the  love  of  llie  world,  sit 
on  their  tlwoRi^s,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impolence  of 
f»reachiDg.  Christianity  has  yet  a  hard  war  to  wageii 
mtkd  many  battles  to  win ;  Jind  it  needs  intrepid,  power- 
Ail  ministers,. who  will  find  courage  and  excitement,  nfitt 
dismay,  in  the  stt«i^th  and  namber  of  their  foes* 
'  Christiaws,  you  have  seen  in  diis  discourse!  4be  put>- 
poses  and  claims  of  this  theological  instttimoa.  Offiv 
your  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Besiege  the 
throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf.  Cherish  it  as  the  dear- 
est hope  of  our  churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  use- 
fulness, and  let  your  voice  peneu^ate  its  walls,  calling 
aloud  and  importunately  for  enlightened  and  powerful 
teachers.  Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  directors  and 
instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt  not  that  God  will 
here  train  up  ministers  worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  pros* 
est  and  future  generations.     If  on  the  contrary  you 
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and  tbey  slumber,  you  will  have  erected  these  waDs^ 
not  to  nourish  energy,  but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear 
witness  to  your  SKeal,  but  to  be  a  melancholy  monument 
of  fainting  effort  and  betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of 
this  day.  In  hope  I  began,  —  with  hope  I  will  end. 
This  institution  has  noble  distinctions,  and  has  afforded 
animating  pledges.  It  b  eminently  a  free  institution, 
an  asylum  from  the  spiritual  despotism,  which,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  has  already  given  io  the  chuiches  a  body 
of  teachers,  who,  in  tlieological  acquisitions  and  minis- 
terial gifts,  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their 
predecessors  or  contemporaries.  1  see  in  it  means  and 
provisions,  nowhere  surpassed,  for  training  up  enlight- 
ened, free,  magnanimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of  trtitJi. 
In  this  hope,  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work,  which 
has  brought  us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love 
to  mankind,  with  unaffected  attachment  to  Cbrialian 
tnith,  with  earnest  wishes  for  its  propagation  throi^  all 
hnds  and  its  transmission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now, 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  dedieate  thb  edifice  m* 
the  One  living  and  true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Cburcb, 
to  the  ionnintion  and  regenerauon  of  the  human  touL 
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DISCOURSE 


TO  THfi  RELIGIOUS  SOCIKTT  IN  IEDERAU8THKET, 

fioBTOV. 


EpHxtiAifs  vi.  1,3:  <' Children,  obey  your  p&rents  in  the  Lord: 
for  this  LB  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  if 
the  first  commandment  with  promise." 

From  these  words  I  propose  to  point  out  the  daties  of 
efaiktren  to  their  parents.  My  young  friends,  let  me 
ask  your  serious  attention.  I  wish  to  explain  to  you 
the  honor  and  obedience  which  you  are  required  to 
.render  ydur  parents ;  and  to  impress  you  with  the  im- 
portance, excellence,  and  happiness  of  this  temper  and 
conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse, 
that  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the  youngest  part  of  my 
hearers  ;  but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  supposed 
to  intimate,  that  those  who  have  reached  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
honoring  their  parents.  However  old  we  may  be,  we 
should  never  forget  that  tenderness  which  watched  over 
our  infancy,*  which  listened  to  our  cries  before  we  could 
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fiiticulace  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary  with  mbak'^ 
taring  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyments.  There  is  scarce* 
ly  any  thing  more  interesting  than  to  see  the  man  re- 
taining tlie  respect  and  gratitude  which  belong  to  die 
child;  than  to  see  persons,  who  liav«  con^t  fiiward 
into  life,  remembering  with  affection  the  guides  and 
friends  of  their  youth,  and  laboring  by  their  kind  and 
respectful  attention  to  cheer  the  declining  years,  and 
support  the  trembling  infirmities,  of  those  whose  best 
days  were  spent  in  solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  hap- 
piness and  imptovemem«  He  wlio  sirfPers  any  objects 
or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a  parent  from  his  heart,  who 
becomes  so  weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourished 
and  tlie  arms  which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake 
a  parentis  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not 
only  renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  and  morality, 
but  deserves  to  be  cast  out  from  society  as  a  stranger 
to  the  common  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

Tn  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who  have 
parents  shonM  feel  an  interest ;  f&t  some  remaiks  wfil 
apply  to  aU.  But  I  shall  principally  confine  i»yse)f  to 
tliose,  who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  ;  who  surround  a 
parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  and  hear 
continually  a  parent's  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses 
Itself,  ^^  Honor  and  obey  your  father  and  modier." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  exfTlalo  and  etofdroe  what  fs 
here  required  of  you. 

First,  you  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents 
with  respect.  Your  tender,  inexperienced  age  requires 
that  you  think  of  yourselves  with  turnilKty,  and  conduct 
yourselves  with  modesty  ;  that  you  t^pecl  the  superior 
age  and  wisdom  and   improvements  of  your  pareMS, 
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and  observe  towards  them  a  submissive  deportment. 
Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  ren- 
der you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  fro- 
ward  or  contemptuous  conduct  towards  your  parents. 
Tliere  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are 
only  a  few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness, 
g^ow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence 
as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  with- 
out noticing  them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  lienor  them. 
There  are  many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  think 
more  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders ;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified  ;  who 
abuse  the  condescension  and  kindness  of  their  parents, 
and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with 
this  assuming  and  selfish  spirit.  Regard  your  parents 
as  kmdiy  given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct,  and 
govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and 
inexperience.  Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your 
manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those  out- 
ward signs  of  dependence  and  inferiority  which  suit 
your  age.  You  are  yoiing,  and  you  should  therefore 
take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than  thrust 
yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to 
learn,  and  you  should  therefore  hear  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  you  should 
therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire ; 
and  you  should  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents 
as  a  favor,  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge 
upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Love  diem, 
and  love  them  ardently  ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confi(|ence  in  their 
kindness ;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude 
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and  proMimptuous,  «nd  lead  to  indecent  fiuniliaril^. 
Talk  to  (bem  with  openness  and  freedom ;  but  never 
contradict  witb  violence  ;  never  answer  witli  passion  or 
contempt. 

Tbe  8f;riptur68  say,  '^  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light 
by  bis  father  or  his  mother."  ^^  The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  tbe  valley  shall  pluck  it  out, 
and  t>je  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."  The  sacred  hbtory 
teaches  us,  that  when  Solomon,  on  his  throne,  saw  bis 
mother  approaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed 
himself  unto  her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  band.  Let  thb  wise  and  great  king  teach  yoti 
to  reaper!  your  parents. 

SecOidly,  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents. 
Consider  bow  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has 
been,  rjKl  it  iiras  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no 
strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when 
you  cC/iJd  nei'iher  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  tbe 
use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  ami 
supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and 
perishfd.  Oliserve  with  attention  the  infants  which 
you  so  often  t»ee,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago 
you  were  as  feeble  as  tlkey  afe  ;  you  were  only  a  burden 
and  a  care,  and  you  had  notliing  with  which  you  could 
repay  jour  pftrents'  affection.  But  did  they  forsake 
you  ?  How  many  ;>leepless  nights  have  they  been  dis- 
turlicd  ^»y  your  criejs !  When  you  were  sick,  how  ten- 
derly did  they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pleasure 
h'dve  ihey  seen  yo'j  grow  up  in  health  to  your  present 
state !  mid  what  do  you  now  possess,  wliich  you  have 
not  nf  ;oived  from  their  hands  ?  God  indeed  is  your 
peat  parent,  your  best  friend,  and  from  him  every  good 
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gift  descends  ;  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  every  thing 
upon  you  througb  the  kindness  of  jour  parents.  To 
your  parents  you  owe  every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  tbem 
the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  tho  rain  and  cold,  the  rai- 
ment wbiph  covers  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you* 
While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employed  in 
gainii^  knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling 
that  you  may  be  happy,  tlial  your  wants  be  supplied* 
that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow 
up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider 
how  often  you  have  forfeited  all  this  kindness,  and  yet 
bow  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  favors,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them 
with  the  tenderest  gratitude  ?  What  greater  monster 
can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  who^e  heart  is 
never  warmed  and  melted  by  the  daily  expression?  of 
parental  solicitude ;  who,  instead  of  requiting  his  best 
friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thinks  that  his  parents  have  done  poxhing 
iqr  him9  because  they  will  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My 
young  .friends,  your  parents'  iieai^ts  have  ached  enough 
for  you  already ;  you  should  strive  from  this  time,  by 
your  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love^  to  recjuile  their 
gpodness*  Do  you  ask  how  you  may  best  express  diese 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude,  which  have  been  en- 
joined ?     In  answer,  I  would  obsierve. 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey 
your  parentS)  to  do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  che.er- 
fully.  Your  own  hearts  will  (ell  you  that  this  is  a  most 
natural  and  proper  exftression  of  honor  and  love*  Fox 
r  how  often  do  we  see  children  opposing  .tlieir  wills  to 
the  will  of  their  parents ;  refusing  to  con.^ply  with  abso- 
tae  Qonmanda ;  (;Koyving  mor?  obstinate,  the  jgpre  tb^y 
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are  required  to  do  what  they  dislike  ;  and  at  last  sullenly 
and  unwillingly  obeying,  because  they  can  no  longei 
refuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  punishment* 
Consider,  my  young  friends,  that  by  such  conduct  you 
very  much  displease  God,  who  has  given  you  parents, 
chat  they  may  control  your  passions  and  train  you  up 
in  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how  much  better 
tiiey  can  decide  for  you,  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live. 
You  hastily  catch  at  ever7  thing  which  promises  you 
pleasure  ;  and  unless  the  authority  of  a  parent  should 
restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a 
thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations, 
your  health  would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would  run 
waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a  trouble  to 
others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then, 
cheerfully  to  your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced 
their  goodness  long  enough  to  know  that  they  wish  to 
make  you  happy,  even  when  their  commands  are  most 
severe  ?  Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by 
doing  cheerfully  what  they  require.  Wlien  they  oppose 
your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour, 
angry,  sullen  look,  which  says  louder  than  words,  that 
you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel.  If  thej' 
deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them  ;  but 
consider  how  many  requests  they  have  already  granted 
you.  Consider  that  you  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and 
that  it  will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you,  after  aU 
tlieir  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain.  Do  not 
expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  every  thing  to  "* 
your  wishes  ;  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to  theirs. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten  ;  but,  when  a  look  tells 
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f  ou  Trfaat  thejr  want,  fly  to  perforin  it.  This  is  tlie  waj 
in  whidi  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all  their  pains 
and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient, 
perverse,  and  stobbom,  you  w31  be  uneasy  yourselves, 
and  will  make  all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make 
liome  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger  ;  and  your 
best  friends  will  have  reason  to  wish  that  you  had  nevei' 
bden  bom.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always  grows 
up  ill-natured  ami  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he.  is 
connected.  None  love  him,  and  he  has  no  lieart  to 
love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in  your 
temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me 
advise  you  to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to 
your  parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  }rour  respect, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  by  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
assist  and  oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very  soon 
make  some  return  for  the  kindness  they  receive.  Every 
day  you  can  render  your  parents  some  little  service, 
and  often  save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a 
litde  expense.  There  have  been  children,  who  in  early 
life  have  been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor,  and 
heljdess  parents.  This  is  the  most  honorable  way  in 
which  you  can  be  employed.  You  must  never  think  too 
highly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to  do'  any  thing  for 
those  who  have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  should 
ilever  let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold  of  your 
minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  backward,  and  un- 
willing, when  you  are  called  to  serve  your  parents. 
Some  children  seem  to  think  that  they  have  nothing  to 
seek  but  their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from  every 
task  whkh  is  imposed  oa  them ;  and  leave  their  parents 
26* 
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ta  wniC  many  comforts,  rather  then  expose  themselves 
to  a  little  trouble.  But  consider,  had  they  loved  joia 
no  better  than  jou  loved  them,  how  wretched  would 
have  been  your  stale  !  There  are  some.  chiUren,  who 
no$  only  refuse  to  exert  themselves  for  their  parentSi  but 
add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give  them^  unnecessary  troor 
ble,  andy  by  carelessness,  by  wastbg,  by  extravagance, 
help  to  keep  them  in  poverQr  and  toil.  Such  children, 
as  they  grow  up,  instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  them* 
selves,  generally  grow  more  and  mote  burdensome  to 
their  friends,  and  lead  useless,  slugpsh,  and  often  pcof* 
Kgate  Uves.  My  young  friends,  you  should  be  ashamed,, 
after  having  given  yoor  parents  so  much  pain,,  to  muK 
tiply  their  cares  and  labors  unnecessarily.  You  should 
learn  very  early,  to  be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and 
active  in  doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not 
waste  all  your  spirit  upon  play ;  but  ieam  to  be  useful. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  coming,  when  your  parents  will 
need  as  macfa  attention  from  you  as  you  have  received 
from  them ;  and  you  should  endeavour  to  form  such  in- 
dustrious, obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render  their  last 
years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of 
your  existence. 

Fifthly,  Tou  should  express  your  respect  tor  your 
parents,  and  your  sense  of  their  kindness  and  superior 
wisdom,  by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in  them. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Children 
should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted 
to  -their  parents.  An  artfiil,  hypocritical  child  is  one 
of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
dose  to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you 
should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness  which 
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ft  porem'fl  been  is  ready  to  bestow.  If  jfou.  wish  to 
tndertake  any  thiag,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begii^ 
any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  conceal  yoiur  design- 
If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents^  you  will 
be  led  on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  hko^ 
hoods,  to  practbe  artifice,  till  you  will  become  con*, 
leioptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and 
then  none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  maku 
up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  he  is  the  worst,  who 
watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as 
long  as  they  see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned 
away,  does  what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever  else 
you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn 
your  faults  from  your  own  lips  ;  and  be  assured  they 
win  Aever  love  you  the  less  for  your  openness  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Lastly,  You  ipust  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude 
to  your  parents  by  attending  seriously  to  their  instruo- 
tions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages 
they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and 
happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you 
have  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of  your  bod'es, 
but  your  souls  ;  who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk 
to  you  of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  pray 
and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to  give  you 
such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits,  as 
wiU  lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness 
in  heaven.  If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you  ;  I 
have  litde  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by  what  I  have 
here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faithful  m  instructing 
and  guiding  you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them 
end  to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and  attentively  to 
what  they  say ;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of  which 
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ihey  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark 
out  before  you.  You  must  labor  to  answer  their  hopes 
and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge ;  by  being  in- 
dustrious at  school ;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  com- 
panions ;  by  avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  language ; 
by  fleeing  bad  company  ;  by  treating  all  persons  with 
respect ;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and 
by  loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is 
the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of  repaying  tiie 
kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you  growing 
up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let 
them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good,  and  fearing  to 
offend  God  ;  and  they  will  think  you  have  never  been 
a  burden.  Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you,^  will 
give  place  to  brighter  views.  They  will  hope  to  see 
you  prosperous,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present 
world.  But  if  in  this  they  are  to  be  disappointed,  if 
they  are  soon  to  see  you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sick  • 
ness  and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears, 
and  be  comfoited  by  die  thought  that  you  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  you  are  going  to  a  Fadier  that 
loves  you  better  than  they.  If,  on  ^  the  contrary,  you 
slight  and  despise  their  insHuctions,  and  suffer  your 
youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  embitter  their 
happiness  and  shorten  their  days.  Many  parents  have 
gone  to  the  grave  broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude, 
perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness  of  their  chil- 
dren. My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental 
admonition.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with  anguish  that 
breast  on  which  you'  have  so  often  leaned.  Beware; 
lest  by  early  contempt  of  instruction,  you  bring  your* 
selves  to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  'draw  on 
your  heads  still  heavier  ruin  in  the  world  beyond  tho 
jp-ave. 
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CfaOdren,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your  duties. 
Lei  me  once  more  beseech  you  to  honor  your  father 
and  mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  witli  confidence  and 
love.  Be  to  them  an  honor,  an  ornament,  a  solace, 
and  a  support.  Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  pos- 
sible be  ail  that  they  desire.  To  you  they  are  now  look- 
ing with  an  affection  which  trembles  for  your  safety. 
So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix  on  you  with  beams 
of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the  recollection  of  you 
may  soothe  their  last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by 
their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through 
his  grace  may  you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
world.     Amen. 
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1  PsTEm  fi.  17 :  ''  Honor  all  men." 

Among  the  many  and. inestimable  blessmgs  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  I  regard,  as  not  the  least,  the  new  sentiment 
with  which  it  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
beings ;  the  new  interest  which  it  awakens  in  us  to- ^ 
wards  every  thing  human  ;  the  new  importance  which  it 
gives  ta  the  soul ;  the  new  relation  which  it  establishes 
between  man  and  man.  In  this  respect,  it  b^an  a 
Blighty  revobtion,  which  has  been  silently  spreading 
Itself  through  society,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
stop,  until  new  ties  sh|dl  have  taken  place  of  those 
which  have  hitherto,  in  the  main,  connected  the.  human 
race.  Christianity  has  as  jret  but  begun  its  work  of 
reformation.  Under  its  influences,  a  new  order  of  so- 
ciety is  advancing,  surely  though  slowly ;  and  this  be- 
neficent change  it  is  to  accomplish  in  no  small  measure 
by  revealing  to  men  -their  own  nature,  and  teaching 
them  to  '^  honor  all  "  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  4one  little,  compared  with 
what  it  is  to  do,  in  establishing  the  true  bond  of  union 
between  num  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society  stiU 
continue  in  a  great  degree.     They  are  instinct,  interes^i 
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force.  The  true  tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling 
forth  -mutual,  growing,  never-failing  acts  of  love,  is  as 
jet  little  known.  A  new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
remains  to  be  made ;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old 
revelation  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  human  nature, 
are  to  be  brought  out  from  obscurity  atid  neglect.  The 
soul  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  religious  reverence,  hither- 
to unfelt;  and  the  solemn  claims  of  every  being  to 
whom  this  divine  principle  is  imparted,  are  to  be  es* 
tablished  on  the  ruins  of  those  pernicious  principles, 
both  in  church  and  state,  which  have  so  long  divided 
mankind  into  the  classes  of  the  abject  Many  and  the 
self-exalting  Few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so  little,  as 
thems^ves.  They  understand  incomparably  more  of 
the  surrounding  creation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws, 
than  of  that  spiritual  principle,  to  which  matter  was 
made  to  be  the  minister,  and  without  which  the  out- 
ward universe  would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  » 
himself,  and  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  most 
obvious  workings.  But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baffling  the  eye  and 
bewildering  the  imagination.  The  affinity  of  the  mind 
with  God,  its  moral  power^  the  purposes  for  which  its 
faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connexion  with  futurity, 
and  the  dependence  of  its  whole  happiness  on  its  own 
right  action  and  progress,  —  these  truths,  though  they 
might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are  to  most  men  little 
more  than  sounds,  and  to  .none  of  us  those  living  reali- 
ties, which,  I  trust,  they  are  to  become.  That  convic- 
^on,  without  which  we  are  aU  poor,  of  the  unlimited 
and   immortal  nature   of  the  soul,  remains  in  a  great 
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degree  to  be  developed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  jusi 
respect  for  themselves,  and  of  consequeoce  no  just  re- 
spect for  others.  The  true  hood  of  society  is  thus 
wanting ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
bS  Christian  benevolence.  There  is  indeed  much  in* 
stinctive,  native  benevolence,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
despbed ;  but  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
consists  in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
die,  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the  benevolence  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian, 
this  is  little  known  ;  and  what  is  the  cause  ?  It  is  this. 
We  see  nothing  in  human  beings  to  entitle  them  to 
such  sacrifices  ;  we  do  not  think  them  worth  suffering 
for.  Why  should  we  be  martyrs  for  beings,  who  awaken 
in  us  little  more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  i 

I  hold,  that  nothing  is  to  make  man  a  true  lover  of 
man,  but  the  discovery  of  somethii^  interesting  and 
great  in  human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel,  that  a 
human  being  is  sometUng  important  and  of  ipimeas- 
urable  importance.  We  must  see- and  feel  the  broad 
distance  betweei>  the  spiritual  life  within  us,  and  the 
vegetable  or  animal  life  which  acts  around  us.  I  cannot 
love,  the  flower,  however  beautiful,  with  a  disinterested 
affection,  which  will  make  me  sacrifice  to  it  my  own 
prosperity.  You  will  m  vain  e^ort  me  to  attach  my* 
self,  with  my  whole  strength  of  affection,  to  the  inferior 
uiimals,  however  useful  or  attractive ;  and  why  not  ? 
They  want  the  capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  and  progress. 
Tliey  want  that  principle  of  duty,  which  alone  givea 
permanence  to  a  beii^  ;  and  accordingly  they  soon  lose 
their  individual  nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the  gen* 
ei«l  mass.  A  human  being  deserves  a  different  affec- 
tion from  what  we  bestow  on  inferior  oceatiires,  for  he. 
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has  a  mtioRol  aad  moral  nature,  by  vrhich  he  is  to 
for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve  an  unutterable  hap* 
ptaess,  or  sink  into  an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more 
interesting  through  what  is  in  him,  than  the  earth  or 
heavens ;  and  the  only  way  to  love  him  aright^  is  to 
catch  some  glimpse  c^  this  immortal  power  witlua  him. 
Until  this  is  done,  all  chari^  is  Iktle  more  thaa  instinct ; 
we  shall  embrace  the  great  bterests  of  human  nature 
with  coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  done  much  to 
awaken  benevolence,  and  that  it  has  taught  men  to  caU 
one  another  brethren.  Yes,  to  eaU  one  another  so  ;  but 
has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of  broth^hood  ?  We 
ondoubtedly  feel  ourselves  to  be  aU  of  one  race,  and 
this  is  well.  We  trate  ourselves  up  to  one  pair,  and 
feel  the  same  blood  flowing  in  our  veins.  But  do  we 
understand  our  spiritual  Brotherhood  ?  Do  we  fed 
ourselves  to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in 
whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and  whose  perfection  we 
may  constantly  approach?  Do  we  feel  that  there  is 
one  divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  ?  This  seems 
to  me  the  only  true  bond  of  man  to  man.  Here  is  a 
tie  more  sacred,  niore  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  diis 
earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  b  consequence  truly  hon- 
or one  another  ?  -         . 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving  «ncere,  pro- 
found, and  almost  unmeasured  respect  to  their  fellow^ 
creatures  ;  but  to  whom  ?  To  great  men  ;  to  men  dis- 
tinguished by  a  broad  Une  from  the  multitude ;  to  men 
preeminent  by  genkis,  force  of  character,  daring  eibrt, 
high  station,  brilliant  success.  To  such,  honor  is  given; 
but  this  is  not  to  ^^  honor  all  men  "  ;  and  the  homage  ^ 
paid  to  wachj  is  generally  unffiendl)'  to  tkat  Chiistn 
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•ttnnate  of  human  beings  for  which  I  am  now  pleadings 
The  great  are  honored  at  the  expense  of  their  race. 
They  absorb  and  coneeetrate  the  world's  adnoitratieni 
and  their  less  gifted  feUow-beings  are  thrown  by  their 
brightness  into  a  deepew  shade,  and  passed  oyer  with  a 
colder  •contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to  derc^te 
from  the  honor  paid  to  great  men,  but  I  say,  Let  them 
Bot  rise  by  the  depresnon  of  the  mokitude.  I  say,  that 
great  men,  justly  regarded,  exalt  our  estimate  of  the 
human  race,  and  bind  us  to  the  multitude  of  men  more 
closely  ;  and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when  th^ 
are  converted  into  idols,  when  they  serve  to  wean  our 
btercst  from  ordinary  men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever 
die  sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should  attach  us  to 
idlt  and  our  characters  become  vitiated  by  our  very  ad^ 
miration  of  greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  mea  is, 
that  they  are  only  examples  and  manifestations  of  our 
commeo  nature,  showing  what  belonga  to  aB  souls, 
though  unfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light  which 
thines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but  a  iaint  revelation  of 
the  power  wUch  is  treasured  up  in  every  human  bebg* 
They  are  not  prodigies,  not  miraclea,  but  natural  de^ 
vdopements  of  the  human  soul.  They  are  indeed  as 
men  among  children,  but  the  children  have  a  pri>iciple 
of  growth  which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of  minds  are  of 
one  family)  ia  apparent,  Z  think,  in  the  admiration 
wUch  the  great  inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere, 
enlightened  adm^tion  alwajrs  springs  from  scAnothing 
congenial  ie  htm  who  feels  it  with  him  who  inspires  it. 
Qe  that  can  understand  and  delight  in  greatness,  waa 
cieiMd  My  partake  of  it ;  the  gertn  is  in  him  ;  and  sovmp 
iHpes  tlii<  adiniralipQ»  ip  what  we.  deem  iafeiior  mawbi 
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discovers  a  nobler  spirit  than  telongs  to  the  great  niao 
who  awakens  it ;  for  sometimes  the  great  roan  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to  admire  no  other  ; 
and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  common  mind* 
which  is  yet  capable  of  a  generous  admiraticMD,  is  des- 
tined to  rise  higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capacities, 
who  can  enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his  own. 
When  I  liear  of  great  men,  I  wish  not  to  separate  them 
from  their  race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  esteem 
it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  it 
teaches  us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
of  the  man  of  genius,  exist  in  his  humbler  brethren, 
and  that  the  faculties  which  the  scientific  exert  in  the 
profoundest  discoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  which  common  tn&n  employ  in  the  daily  labors 
of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation  to 
honor  all  men  rests,  I  might  take. a  mumte  survey  of 
that  human  nature  which  is  common  to  all,  and  set 
forth  its  claims  to  reverence.  But,  leaving  this  wide 
range,  I  observe  that  there  is  one  principle  of  the  sOul, 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  places 
all  on  a  level  as  to  means  of  happiness,  which  may 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who  are 
the  most  depressed  in  worldly  condition,  and  which 
therefore  gives  the  most  depressed  a  title  to  interest 
and  respect.  I  refer  to  the  Sense  of  Duty,  to  the 
power  of  discerning  and  doing  right,  to  the  moral  and 
religious  principle,  to  the  bward  monitor  which  speaks 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  capacity  of  virtue  or  ex- 
cellence. This  is  the  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  con* 
ceive  no  greater.     In  seraph  and  archangel,  we  can 
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eooqeiye  no  higher  energy  than  the  power  of  yirtue,  or 
the  power  of  forming  themselves  after  the  will  and  moral 
perfections  of  God.  This  power  breaks  down  all  bar- 
riers between  the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being ; 
it  makes  them  brethren.  Whoever  has  derived  from 
God  this  perception  and  capacity  gf  rectitude,  has  a 
bond  of  union  with  the  spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all 
the  ties  of  nature.  He  possesses  a  prbciple  which,  if 
he  is  faithful  to  it,  must  carry  him  forward  for  ever,  and 
insures  to  him  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
highest  order  of  beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power,  which  makes  all  men  essen- 
tially equal,  which  annihilates  all  the  distinctions  of  this 
world.  Through  this,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  may 
become  the  greatest  of  the  race ;  for  the  greatest  is  he 
who  is  most  true  to  the  principle  of  duty.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  noblest'  human  beings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  least  favored  conditions  of  society,  among 
those,  whose  names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  m  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have  but 
'^  two  mites  "  to  give  away,  who  have  perhaps  not  even 
that,  but  who  ^^  desire  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table ; "  for  in  this  class  may 
be  found  those,  who  have  withstood  the  severest  tempta- 
tion, who  have  practised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heaviest  trials,  who  Jiave 
been  most  wronged  imd  have  forgiven  most ;  and  these 
are  the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing,  what  the 
particular  duties  are  to  which  the  individual  is  called,  — 
how  minute  or  obscure  m  their  outward  form.  Great- 
ness m  God's  sight  Ues,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere 
which  is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  produced^  but 
altogether  in  the  power  of  virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  en 
26* 
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ergy  with  which  Grod's  will  is  eho»en>  wkb  wMch  tml  is 
borne,  and  goodness  loved  and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  die  greatest  gift  of  GoiJ.  Th8 
Idea  of  Right  is  the  primary  and  Ae  highest  revela^on 
of  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  outward  revelations 
are  founded  on  ami  addressed  to  it.  AU  mysteries  of 
science  and  theology  fade  away  before  tlie  grandeur  of 
the  simple  perception  of  duty,  which  dawns  on  the  siind 
of  the  4itde  child.  That  perception  brings  him  into  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God.  That  lays  on  him  an  ever- 
lasting bond.  He,  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is 
unfolded,  becomes  subject  from  that  moment  to  a  law, 
which  no  power  in  the  universe  can  abrogate.  He  forms 
a  new  and  indissoluble  connexion  with  God,  that  of  an 
accountable  being.  He  begins  to  stend  before  an  inward 
tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his  whole  happiness 
rests ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which,  if  faithfully  followed, 
will  guide  him  to  perfection,  and  in  neglecting  w&ich  he 
brings  upon  himself  inevitable  misery.  We  little  under- 
stand the  solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in  evefy 
human  mind.  We  think  not  how  awful  are  its  functions. 
We  forget  that  it  is  the  germ  of  immortality.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
on  every  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  there  is 
a  foundation  in  the  human  soul  for  the  honor  enjoined  in 
our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that,  if 
we  look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this  duty 
enforced  by  new  and  still  more  solemn  consideratioofi. 
This  whole  religion  is  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  man 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human  nature, 
to  the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we  were  framed.  God 
«  there  set  forth,  as  sending  to  the  succocir  of  bis  bunian 
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fiunily,  his  Beloved  Son,  the  bright  image  and  repre- 
Beatative  of  his  own  perfections ;  and  sending  him,  not 
simpfjr  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain  and  punishment 
(lor  this,  however  magnified  in  systems  of  theolog}*^,  is 
not  his  highest  woric),  but  to  create  men  after  that  divine 
image  which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from 
every  stain,  to  communicate  to  It  new  power  over  evil, 
and  to  open  before  it  Immortality  as  its  aim  and  destina- 
tion, —  Immortality,  by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-improving  and  celes' 
tial  being.  Such  are  the  views  of  Christianity.  And 
these  blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not  to  the  edu- 
cated, not  to  the  eminent,  but  to  all  human  beings,  to 
the  poorest,  and  the  most  fallen  ;  and  we  know,  that, 
through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it  has  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances raised  the  most  fallen  to  true  greatness,  and  given 
them  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace,  an  earnest  of  the 
Heaven  which  it  unfolds.  Such  is  Christianity.  Men,  ^ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are  beings  cared  ibr 
by  God,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he 
pours  forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  he  Has  created  for  the 
highest  good  in  the  universe,  for  participation  in  his  o^m 
perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends,  such  is  Christi- 
anity. Our  skepticism  as  to  our  own  nature  cannot 
quench  the  bright  light  which  that  religion  sheds  on  the 
soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  mankind ;  and  just  as  far 
as  we  receive  its  truth,  we  shall  honor  all  men. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  speaks  of  man 
>s  a  sinner,  and  thus  points  him  out  to  abhorrence  and 
scorn.  I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it  does  not 
speak  of  this  as  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  soul,  as 
entering  into  the  essence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a  tem- 
panry  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to  wash  away.     Its 
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greatest  doctrine  is^  that  the  most  lost  are  rocoverable, 
that  the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there  is  no  height 
of  purity,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to  which  the 
guiltiest  mind  may  not,  through  penitence,  attain.  Chris- 
tianity indeed  gives  us  a  deeper,  keener  feelisg  of  the 
guilt  of  mankind,  than  any  other  religion  By  the  reve- 
lation of  perfection  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
shows  us  how  imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  But 
it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for  our  discourage- 
ment,  but  as  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  we  may 
thirst  for  and  approach  it.  From  Jesus  I  learn  what 
man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  this  new  light ;  and 
true  he  may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  said,  shows  man  as  a  sinner,  but 
I  nowhere  meet  in  it  those  dark  views  of  our  race 
which  would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of 
venomous  reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style 
of  theology,  man  has  been  called  half  bi*ute  and  half 
devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and  pernicious  exaggera- 
tion. The  brute,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite 
is  indeed  strong  in  human  beings ;  but  is  there  nothing 
within  us  but  appetite  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  war  with  it  ? 
Does  this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  an  accident,  the  result  of  the  mind's  union  vnib 
matter  ?  Is  not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it  not 
be  expected  to  perish  with  the  body  i  In  addition  to 
animal  propensities,  I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal  ex- 
cess in  all  men's  passions!  I  see  not  one  only,  oat 
many  Tempters  in  every  human  heart.  Nor  am  I  b- 
sensible  to  the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to  our 
virtue.  But  is  there  nothing  m  man  but  temptation,  but 
propensity  to  sin  ?  Are  there  no  counterworking  pow- 
ers ?  no  attractions  in  virtue  ?  no  tendencies  to  God  ? 
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DO  sympatlues  with  sorrow  ?  no  reverence  for  greatness  ? 
DO  moral  conflicts  ?  no  triumphs  oi^  principle  ?  This 
very  strength  of  temptation  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  indications  of  man^s  greatness.  It  shows  a  being 
framed  to  make  progress  through  difficuhy,  suffering, 
and  conflict ;  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designed  for  the 
highest  order  of  virtues ;  for  we  all  feel  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  that  virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  it  surmounts,  to  the  power  with  which  it  is 
chosen  and  held  fast.  I  see  men  placed  by  their  Crea- 
tor on  a  field  of  battle ;  but  compassed  with  peril  that 
they  may  triumph  over  it ;  and,  though  often  overborne, 
still  summoned  to  new  efforts,  still  privileged  to  approach 
the  Source  of  all  power,  and  to  seek  '^  grace  in  time  of 
need,"  and  still  addressed  in  tones  of  encouragement  by 
a  celestial  Leader,  who  has  himself  fought  and  conquer- 
ed, and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown  of  righteous- 
ness and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature  and  of 
Christianity,  you  will  see  the  grounds  of  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  honoring  all  men,  of  attaching  infinite  impor- 
tance to  human  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even  in  its 
present  infant,  feeble,  tottering  state.  This  sentiment 
of  honor  or  respect  for  human  beings,  strikes  me  more 
and  more  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character.  1  con- 
ceive that  a  more  thorough  understanding  and  a  more 
faithful  culture  of  this,  would  do  very  much  to  carry  for- 
ward the  chiu-ch  and  the  world.  In  truth,  I  attach  to 
this  sentiment  such  importance,  that  I  measure  by  its 
progress  the  progress  of  society.  I  judge  of  public 
events  very  much  by  their  bearing  on  this.  I  estimate 
political  revolutions,  chiefly  by  their  tendency  to  exalt 
men's  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire  them 
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with  respect  for  ona  another's  claim&.  The  pnes«Ql 
stupendous  movements  in  Europe  naturally  suggest,  and 
almost  force  upon  me,,  this  illustration  of  the  importance 
which  I  have  given  to  tlie  sentiment  enjoined  in  our 
text.  Allow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments  on  thb 
topic. 

What  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes  the  present 
revolutionary  movement  abroad  so  interesting  ?  I  an<- 
swer,  that  I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for  human 
nature  and  for  the  human  race,  developbg  itself  more 
powerfully,  and  this  to  me  constitutes  its  chief  interest. 
I  see  in  it  proofs,  indications,  that  the  mind  is  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made 
for.  In  this  movement  I  see  man  becoming  to  himself  a 
higher  object.  I  see  him  attaining  to  the  conviction  of 
the  equal  and  indestructible  rights  of  every  human  being. 
I  see  the  dawning  of  that  great  principle,  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  made  to  be  the  instrument  of  others,  but 
to  govern  himself  by  an  inward  law,  and  to  advance 
towards  his  proper  perfection  ;  that  he  belongs  to  him- 
self and  to  God,  and  to  no  human  superior.  I  know, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  diese  con** 
ceptions  are  exceedingly  unsettled  and  obscure ;  and  i» 
truth,  little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  place  them 
in  a  dear  light,  and  to  give  them  a  definite  and  practical 
form  in  men's  minds.  The  multitude  know  not  with 
any  distinctoess  what  they  want.  Imagination,  uni> 
schooled  by  reason  and  experience,  dazzles  them  with 
bright  but  baseless  "visions.  They  are  driven  onward 
with  a  periloys  violence,  by  a  vague  consciousness  of  not 
having  found  their  element ;  by  a  vague  yet  noble  faith 
in  a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained  ;  by  impatience 
under  re^traintSt  which  they  feel  to  be  degrading.-     In 
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thit  violcHioe,  bowerer,  there  is  nothing  Btnmgd,  not 
ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is,  I  believe,  uoiversaUjr 
true,  that  great  principles,  in  their  first  developement, 
manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is  so  in  religion.  In 
Uslory  we  often  see  religion,  especially  after  long  de- 
pression, breaking  out  in  vehemence  and  enthusiasm, 
sometimes  stirring  up  bloody  conflicts,  and  through 
stru^les  establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  society.  In 
like  manner,  political  history  shows  us,  that  men's  con- 
sciousness of  their  rights  and  essential  equality  has  at 
first  developed  itself  passionately.  Still  the  ^conscious- 
ness  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  presage  of  a  better  so- 
^ibI  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  present  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Europe  }  I  answer,  that  I  hope 
a  good  which  includes  all  others,  and  which  almost  hides 
ail  others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  subversion  of  in- 
stitutions, by  which  the  true  bond  between  man  and  man 
has  been  more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will  of 
one  or  a  few  has  broken  down  the  will,  the  heart,  the 
conscience  of  the  many  ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  plaoe 
of  these,  are  to  grow  up  institutions,  which  will  express, 
cherish,  and  spread  far  and  wide  a  just  respect  for  hu- 
man nature,  which  will  strengthen  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which  will  tram  the 
individual  to  moral  and  religious  independence,  which 
will  propose  as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all  orders  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  give  full  scope  to  the 
best  minds  in  this  work  of  general  improvement.  I  do 
not  say,  that  I  expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realized.  The 
<sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day,  is  rising  in  thick 
and  threatening  clouds.  Perhaps  the  minds  of  meg 
were  never  more  unquiet  than  at  the  present  moment 
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Still  I  do  not  despair.  That  a  higher  order  of  ideas  or 
principles  is  beginning  to  be  unfolded  ;  that  a  wider  phi- 
lanthropy isl)eginning  to  triumph  over  the  distinctions  ci 
ranks  and  nations  ;  that  a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to 
the  ignorant,  poor,  and  depraved,  has  sprung  up  ;  that 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  such  an  education  as 
shall  call  forth  his  best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  and 
more  to  control  himself,  is  recognised  as  it  never  was 
before  ;  and  that  government  is  more  and  more  regarded 
as  intended  not  to  elevate  the  few,  but  to  guard  the  rights 
of  all ;  that  these  great  revolutions  in  principle  have 
commenced  and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  ?  and  to 
me  tliey  are  prophetic  of  an  improved  condition  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  affairs.  —  O,  that  this  meliora- 
tion might  be  accomplished  without  blood  !  As  a  Chris- 
tian, I  feel  a  misgiving,  when  I  rejoice  in  any  good, 
however  great,  for  which  this  fearful  price  has  been  paid. 
In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  gen- 
erally transient.  War  may  subvert  a  despotism,  but 
seldom  builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when  joined, 
as  in  our  own  history,  with  high  principles,  it  inflames 
and  leaves  behind  it  passions,  which  make  liberty  a  fe- 
verish conflict  of  jealous  parties,  and  which  expose  a 
people  to  the  tyranny  of  faction  under  the  forms  of  free- 
dom. Few  things  impair  men^s  reverence  for  human 
nature,  more  than  war  ;  and  did  I  not  see  other  and  ho- 
lier influences  than  the  sword,  working  out  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race,  I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the  grounds  and 
importance  of  that  honor  or  respect  which  is  due  from 
us,  and  enjoined  on  us,  towards  all  human  beings.  The 
various  forms,  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  exercised 
or  manifested,  I  want  tira^  to  enlarge  on.     I  would  only 
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fuifi  <^Hotx>r  aB  meD."  Hxmor  man^  from  die  b0i> 
pming  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  course;  Hoi|CNr  the 
ohild.  Welcome  into  being  the  infant^  wkh  a  feeling 
of  its  mysterious  grandew,  with  the  feebng,  that  an 
immortal  existence  has  begun,  that  a  ^irit  has  been 
kindled  which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honor  the 
child.  On  this  principle,  ail  good  education  rests. 
Never  shall  we  leara  to  train  up  the  child,  till  we  take 
it  in  o*jr  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly  that 
'^of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  that  short 
aeotence  is  taught  the  spirit  of  the  true  system  of  edti* 
cation  ;  and  for  want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual 
aid,  I  lear,  is  yet  given  to  the  heavenly  principle  in  the 
infant  souK — Again.  Honor  the  poor.  This  8enti-> 
mant  of  respect  is  essential  to  improving  the  connexion 
between  the  more  and  less  prosperous  conditions  of 
society.  This  done  makes  beneficence  truly  godlifce. 
Without  it,  almspving  degrades  the  receiver^  We 
must  learn  how  slight  and  shadowy  are  the  cUstinctions 
between  us  and  the  poor ;  and  that  the  last  in  outward 
condition  may  be  first  in  the  best  attributes  of  humani^. 
A  fraternal  union,  founded  on  this  deep  conviction, 
and  intended  to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  exposed  and 
tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely  more  for  that  suffering 
class,  than  all  our  artificial  associations ;  and  till  Chris- 
tianity shall  have  breathed  into  us  this  spirit  of  respect 
for  our  nature,  wherever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them 
little  good.  I  conceive,  that  in  the  present  low  state 
of  Christian  virtue,  we  little  apprehend  the  power  which 
might  be  exerted  over  the  fallen  and  destitute,  by  a  be* 
nevolence  which  should  truly,  thoroughly  recognise  in 
them  the  image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can  compre* 
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hend  the  tone  of  voicO)  in  which  a  roan,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow- 
croature.  It  is  a  language  hardly  known  on  earth  ;  and 
no  eloquence,  I  believe,  has  achieved  such  wonders  as 
it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though  I 
have  but  begun  the  application  of  the  principle  which 
I  have  urged.  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  saying, 
that  the  great  revelation  which  man  now  needs,  is  a 
revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The  faith  which  is  most 
wanted,  is  a  faith  in  what  we  and  our  fellow-beings 
may  become,  a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or  principle  in 
every  soul.  In  regard  to  most  of  what  are  called  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant. 
But  the  mystery  within  ourselves,  the  mystery  of  our 
spiritual,  accountable,  immortal  nature,  it  belioves  us 
to  explore.  Happy  are  they  wlio  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate  it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe 
towards  themselves,  and  of  deep  interest  and  honor 
towards  their  fellow-creatures. 
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Romans  i.  16 :  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Chriat," 

PART  L 

TuES£  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  his  resolute  and 
disinterested  spirit.  In  uttering  ihein  he  was  not  an 
echo  of  the  multitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  established 
doctrines.  The  vast  majority  around  him  were  ashamed* 
of  Jesus.  The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  infamy. 
Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a  malefactor's,  and  to 
profess  his  religion  was  tp  share  his  disgrace.  Since 
that  time  what  striking  changes  have  occurred  !  The 
cross  now  hangs  as  an  ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty. 
It  blazes  on  the  flags  of  navies,  and  the  standards  of 
armies.  Millions  bow  before  it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were 
a  shrine  of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  temptation  to 
be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is  very  much  diminished.  Still  it 
is  not  wholly  removed.  Much  of  the  homage  now  paid 
to  Christianity  is  outward,  political,  worldly,  and  paid 
to  its  corruptions  much  more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty 
spirit ;  and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and  intrepid 
friends  must  not  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  encoun- 
tered with  occasional  coldness  or  reproach.     We  may 
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Still  be  te/npted  to  be  ashamed  of  our  religion,  by  being 
thrown  among  skeptics,  who  deny  and  deride  it.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the  simple  and  ra* 
tional  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark  and 
perliaps  degrading  peculiarities  as  essential  to  salvation. 
We  may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pnre,  meek, 
and  disinterested  precepts,  by  being  thrown  among  the 
licentious,  self-seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against  these 
perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be  loyal  to  truth 
and  conscience  under  such  trials,  is  one  of  the  signal 
proofs  of  virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, but  he  who  adheres  to  his  principles  amidst  the 
dnbelieving,  the  intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

**  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.**  So 
said  Paul.  So  would  I  say.  Would  to  God  that  I 
could  catch  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  and  bear  my  testimony  to  Christianity  with  the 
same  heroic  resolution.  Do  any  ask,  why  I  join  in  this 
attestation  to  the  gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reasons  I  pro- 
pose now  to  set  before  you  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the 
first  person  ;  of  speakmg  in  my  own  name,  and  of  laying 
open  my  own  mind  in  the  most  direct*  language.  There 
are  cases,  in  which  the  ends  of  public  discourse  may 
be  best  answered  by  the  frank  expression  of  individual 
feeling ;  and  this  mode  of  address,  when  adopted  with 
such  views,  ought  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  m^cocmt 
of  ^otism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  I  begin  with  one  so  impor- 
tantt  that  it  will  occupy  the  present  diseourse. 
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1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because 
It  is  (me.  This  is  my  first  reason.  The  religion  is 
trucy  and"  bo  consideradon  but  this  could  induce  me  to 
defend  it.  I  adopt  it,  not  because  it  is  popular,  for  false 
and  ruinous  systems  have  enjoyed  equal  reputation ;  nor 
because  it  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order  of  society,  for 
I  believe  that  nothing  but  truth  can  be  permanently 
useful.  It  is  true ;  and  I  say  this  not  lightly,  but  after 
deliberate  examination.  I  am  not  repeating  the  accents 
of  the  nursery.  I  do  not  affirm  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, because  I  was  so  taught  before  I  could  inquire,  or 
because  I  was  brought  up  in  a  community  pledged  to 
this  belief.  It  is  not  unlikely,  tliat  my  faith  and  zeal 
will  be  traced  by  some  to  these  sources  ;  and  believing 
such  imputations  to  be  groundless,  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  truth  binds  me  to  repel  them.  The  circumstance  of 
having  been  bom  and  educated  under  Christianity,  so 
far  from  disposing  me  to  implicit  faith,  has  often  been 
to  me  the  occasion  of  serious  distrust  of  our  religion. 
On  observing  how  common  it  is  for  men  of  all  countries 
and  names,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  Mahometans, 
to  receive  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  I  have  again 
and  again  asked  myself,  whether  I  too  was  not  a  slave, 
whether  I  too  was  not  blindly  walking  in  the  path  of 
tradition,  and  yielding  myself  as  passively  as  others  to 
pn  hereditary  faith.  I  distrust  and  fear  the  power  of 
numbers  and  of  general  opinion  over  my  judgment; 
and  few  things  incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine  than 
intolerant  attempts  to  force  it  on  my  understanding. 
Verhaps  my  Christian  education  and  connexions  have 
inclined  me  to  skepticism,  rather  than  bowed  my  mind 
to  authority. 

It  may  still  be  said,  that  the  pride  and  piejudicei 
27* 
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and  motives  of  interest,  which  belong  to  my  professioi 
as  a  Christian  minister,  throw  a  suspiciousness  o¥er 
my  reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present  subject.  1 
reply,  that  to  myself  I  seem  as  free  from  biases  of  this 
kind,  as  the  most  indifferent  person.  I  have  no  priestly 
prepossessions.  I  know  and  acknowledge  the  corrup- 
tions and  perversions  of  the  ministerial  office  from  the 
earliest  age  of  the  church.  I  reprobate  the  tyranny 
which  it  exercises  so  often  over  the  human  mind.  I 
recognise  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  those  who  sustain  it. 
1  think,  then,  that  I  come  to  the  examination  of  Chris- 
tianity with  as  few  blinding  partialities  as  any  man.  I 
Indeed  claim  no  exemption  from  error ;  I  ask  no  im- 
plicit faidi  in  my  conclusions  ;  I  care  not  how  jealously 
and  thoroughly  my  arguments  are  sifted.  I  only  ask, 
that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile  or  interested 
partisan  of  Christianity.  I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as 
a  friend  of  truth,  desirous  to  rJd  my  fellow-creatures  in 
determining  a  question  of  great  and  universal  concern. 
I  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because 
it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  as  the  purest,  brightest  light  which  He 
has  shed  on  the  human  mind.  I  disclaim  all  other  mo- 
tives. No  policy,  no  vassalage  to  opinion,  no  dread 
of  reproach  even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest,  no 
^esire  to  uphold  a  useful  superstition,  nothing  in  short 
but  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
induces  me  to  appear  in  its  ranks.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  it,  did  I  not  believe  it  true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  express  my  con- 
victions strongly  ;  I  shall  speak  of  infidelity  as  a  gross 
md  perilous  error.     But  in  so  doing,  T  beg  not  to  be 
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nnderstood  as  passing  sentence  on  the  character  of  in- 
dividual  unbelievers.  I  shall  show  that  the  Christian 
reUgion  'is  true,  is  from  God ;  but  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude,  that  all  who  reject  it  are  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  are  to  be  loaded  with  reproach.  I  would  uphold 
the  truth  without  ministering  to  uncharitabteness.  The 
criminality,  the  damnable  guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imagi- 
nable circumstances,  is  a  position  which  I  think  un- 
tenable ;  and  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  it  prejudices  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  by  creating  an  antipathy  between 
its  friends  and  opposers,  wiiich  injures  both,  and  drives 
the  latter  into  more  determined  hostility  to  the  truth, 
I  think  it  worthy  of  a  brief  consideration  in  this  stage 
of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  unbelief,  considered 
in  itself,  has  no  moral  quality,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor 
a  vice,  but  must  receive  its  cliaracter,  whether  good  or 
1)ad,  from  the  dispositions  or  motives  which  produce  or 
pervade  it.  Mere  acts  of  tlie  understanding  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  When  I  speak  of  faith  as  a  holy  or 
virtuous  principle,  I  extenrf  the  term  beyond  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  and  include  in  it  not  merely  the  assent 
of  the  intellect,  but  the  disposition  or  temper  by  which 
this  assent  is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to  con- 
6rm  ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signiGcation  to  unbelief, 
when  I  pronounce  it  a  crime.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
human  mind,  though  divided  by  our  philosophy  into 
many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or  never  exerts  them 
separately,  but  generally  blends  them  in  one  act.  Thus 
in  forming  a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will  and  affections, 
or  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  as  really  as  the 
power  of  thought.  Men's  passions  and  interests  mix 
with,  and  are  expressed  in,  the  decisions  of  tl)R  inte)- 
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liect*  In  the  Scriptures,  whicb  use  lao^nse  fire^y,  god 
not  with  pbiioBophipal  strictness,  faith  and  unbelief  ure 
iiientfU  acts  of  tbis  complex  cbaracter,  or  joint  -producu 
of  tbe  understanding  and  heart;  and  on  tbis  account 
alooei  they  f^e  objects  of  approbation  or  reproof.  In 
these  views,  Z  presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every 
name  agree. 

According  to  these  views,  opinions  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  unerring  and  immutable  signs  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in  one 
man  and  vicious  in  another,  supposing  it,  as  is  very 
possible,  to  have  originated  m  diilereni  states  of  mind. 
For  example,  if  tlirough  envy  ^nd  ipalignity  I  should 
rashly  seize  on  the  slightest  proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neigh- 
bour, my  judgment  of  his  criminality  would  be  morally 
wrong.  Liet  anotlier  man  arrive  at  the  same. conclu- 
sion, in  consequence  of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of 
truth,  and  his  decision  would  be  morally  right.  SmU 
more,  according  to  these  views,  it  is  possible  for  the 
belief  of  Christianity  to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reception  of  a  system,  so  pure  in  spirit 
and  tendency  ^s  the  gospel,  is  to  be  regarded  in  geneial 
as  a  favorable  sign.  But  let  a  roan  adopt  this  religion, 
because  it  will  serve  his  interest  and  popularity  ;  let 
him  shut  his  mind  against  objections  to  it,  lest  liiey 
should  shake  bis  faith  in  a  gainful  system ;  let  him 
tamper  witli  bis  intellect,  and  for  base  and  selGsh  ends 
exhaust  its  strength  in  defence  of  the  prevalent  faith, 
and  he  is  just  as  criminal  in  believing,  as  anotlier  would 
be  in  rejecting  Christianity  under  the  same  bad  im- 
pulses. Ogr  religion  is  at  this  moment  adopted,  and 
passionately  defended  by  vast  multitudes,  on  tlie  groimJ 
of  (he  very  same  pride,  worldliness,  love  of  popularity. 
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ind  blind  devotion  to  hereditary  prejudices,  which  led 
the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  in  the  primitive  age ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue,  as  was 
the  infidelity  of  the  last. 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and  unbelief,  we 
must  examine  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist.  At  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  be- 
lieve on  Christ  was  a  strong  proof  of  an  upright  mind  ; 
to  enlist  among  his  followers,  was  to  forsake  ease,  honor, 
and  wordly  success  ;  to  confess  him  was  an  act  of  signal 
loyalty  to  truth,  virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  Christ 
at  the  present  moment  has  no  such  significance.  To 
confess  him  argues  no  moral  courage.  It  may  even  be- 
tray a  servility  and  worldliness  of  mind.  These  remarks 
apply  in  their  spirit  to  unbelief.  At  different  periods, 
and  in  different  conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  ex- 
press very  different  slates  of  mind.  Before  we  pro- 
nounce it  a  crime,  and  doom  it  to  perdition,  we  ought  to 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung  up, 
and  to  inquire  with  candor  whether  they  afford  no  pallia- 
tion or  defence.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth, 
when  his  miracles  were  wrought  before  men's  eyes,  when 
his  voice  sounded  in  their  ears,  when  not  a  shade  of 
doubt  could  be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  supernatu- 
ral works,  and  not  a  human  corruption  had  mingled  with 
his  doctrine,  there  was  the  strongest  presumption  against 
the  uprightness  and  the  love' of  truth  of  those  who  re- 
jected liim.  -  He  knew  too  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  saw  distinctly  in  their 
envy,  ambition,  worldliness,  sensuality,  the  springs  of 
their  unbelief;  and  accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a 
crime.  Since  that  period,  what  changes  have  taken 
place  !     Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  world.     His  miracles 
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ftre  pven^  of  a  remotQ  age,  and  the  proofs  of  them 
though  abuofi&Qt)  are  to  mavy  perfectly  unknown ;  and, 
what  is  incomparably  more  important,  his  religion  has 
undergone  corruption,  adulteration,  disastrous  cliange, 
and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder  is  in  no  small  degree  ef- 
fiiced.  The  clear,  consistent,  quickening  truth,  wb^ch 
camq  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
hoarse  jargon  and  vain  babblings.  The  stream,  so  pure 
at  the  fountain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned  through 
its  w:hole  course.  Not  only  has  Christianity  been  over- 
whelmed by  absurdities,  but  by  impious  doctrines,  which 
have  made  the  Universal  Father,  now  a  weak  and  vain 
despot,  to  be  propitiated  by  forms  and  flatteries,  and 
now  an  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  multitudes  of  his 
creatures  to  guilt,  aiul  then  glorifying  his  justice  by  their 
everlasting  woe.  When  I  think  what  Christianity  has 
become  in  the  bauds  of  politicians  and  priests,  how  it 
has  been  shaped  into  a  weapon  of  power,  how  it  has 
crushed  the  human  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck  the 
intellect  witli  palsy  and  hatmted  the  imagination  with  su- 
perstitious phantoms,  how  it  has  broken  whole  nations  to 
the  yoke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought ;  when  I 
think  how,  under  almost  every  form  of  this  religion,  its 
ministers  have  taken  it  into  their  own  keeping,  have 
hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  sliape  of  rigid  creeds, 
and  have  then  pursued  by  menaces  of  everlasting  woe 
whoever  should  question  the  divinity  of  these  works  of 
their  hands  ;  when  I  consider,  in  a  word,  how,  under 
such  influences,  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  exhib- 
ited, in  forms  which  shock  alike  the  reason,  conscience, 
and  heart,  I  feel  deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  sys- 
tem it  is  from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and  I  dare  not 
apply  to  unbelief  the  terms  of  condemnation  which  be- 
fenged  to  the  infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 
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perhaps  I  ought  to  go  further.  Perha|}s  I  ought  to 
ny,  that  to  reject  Christianity  under  some  of  its  cor- 
rupUons  is  rathar  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  a  vice  to  doubt  tlie 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  When  a  patriot  in  those  benighted  countries, 
who  knows  Christianity  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism, 
as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stem  jailer  immuring 
wretched  women  in  the  convent,  as  an  executioner 
stained  ami  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom ;  I  say,  when  the  patriot,  who  sees  in  our  religion 
the  instrument  of  these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
affirms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we  authorized  to 
charge  his  unbelief  on  dishonesty  and  corruption  of 
mind,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  culprit  ?  May  it  not  be 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his  heart  emboldens  him 
to  protest  with  his  lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ? 
And  if  he  thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  oppression  and  siifferings  of  his  race,  is  he  not  near- 
er the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and  inquisitor 
who  boastingly  and  exclusively  assume  the  Christian 
name  ?  Jesus  Christ  has  told  us,  that  '^  this  is  the  con- 
demnation "  of  the  unbelieving,  "  that  they  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light ; "  and  who  does  not  see,  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  light  is  quenched,  or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in 
darkness  and  debasing  error  ? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in  the  circumstances 
now  supposed,  would  still  be  culpable  for  his  unbelief, 
because  the  Scriptures  are  within  his  reach,  and  these 
are  sufHcieut  to  guide  him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  common ;  and  if  they  were,  I  apprehend 
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that  we  should  task  human  strength  too  severely,  in  re- 
quiring it,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  to  gain  the 
truth  from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  thickest  darkness,  and  amidst  the  grossest  cor« 
ruptions  of  Christianity,  accustomed  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
disparaged,  accustomed  to  connect  false  ideas  with  their 
principal  terms,  and  wanting  our  most  common  helps  of 
criticism,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  the 
simple  principles  of  the  primitive  faith.  Let  us  not  ex- 
act too  much  of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  our  zeal  for 
Christianity,  let  us  not  forget  its  spirit  of  equity  and 
mercy.  —  In  these  remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme 
case.  I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
But  obstacles  less  serious  may  exculpate  the  unbeliever. 
In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw  the  line  which  separates 
between  innocence  and  guilt  in  this  particular.  To 
measure  the  responsibility  of  a  man,  who  doubts  or  de- 
nies Christianity,  we  must  know  the  history  of  his  mind, 
his  capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influences  and  preju- 
dices to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  forms  under  which 
the  religion  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his  thoughts,  and 
tlie  opportunities  since  enjoyed  of  eradicating  errors, 
which  struck  root  before  the  power  of  trying  them  was 
unfolded.  We  are  not  his  judges.  At  another  and  an 
unerring  tribunal  he  must  give  account. 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common  cry  against  infi- 
delity as  the  sure  mark  of  a  cormpt  mind.  That  unbe- 
lief often  has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions,  I  cannot 
doubt.  The  character  of  the  unbeliever  often  forces  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  rejects  Christianity  to  escape  iia 
mbukes  ;  that   its   purity  is  its  chief  oflTence  ;  that  lie 
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seeks  infidelity  as  a  refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  re- 
straint. But  to  impute  these  unhoJy  motives  to  a  man 
of  pure  life,  is  to  judge  rashly,  and  it  may  be  unrigh- 
teously. I  cannot  look  upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and 
unfailingly  a  crime.  But  1  do  look  upon  it  as  among 
the  greatest  of  calamities.  It  is  die  loss  of  the  chief  aid 
of  virtue,  of  the  migiitiest  power  over  temptation,  of  the 
most  quickening  knowledge^  of  God,  of  the  only  un- 
failing light,  of  the  only  sure  hope.  The  unbeliever 
would  gain  unspeakably  by  parting  with  every  possession 
for  the  truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And  how 
shall  we  win  him  to  the  faith  ?  Not  by  reproach,  by 
scorn,  by  tones  of  superiority  ;  but  by  paying  due  re- 
spect to  his  understanding,  his  virtues,  and  his  right  of 
pcivate  judgment ;  by  setting  before  him  Christianity  in 
its  simple  majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature ;  by  ex- 
hibiting its  proofs  without  exaggeration,  yet  in  their  full 
strength ;  and,  above  all,  by  showing  in  our  own  char- 
acters and  lives,  that  there  is  in  Christianity  a  power  to 
purify,  elevate,  and  console,  which  can  be  found  in  no 
human  teaching.  These  are  the  true  instruments  of 
conversion.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious  may  indeed 
be  driven  into  a  religion  by  menace  and  reproach.  But 
the  reflecting  unbeliever  cannot  but  distrust  a  cause 
which  admits  such  weapons.  He  must  be  reasoned 
with  as  a  man,  an  equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we 
may  silence  him  for  a  time,  by  spreading  through  the 
community  a  fanatical  excitement,  and  a  persecuting 
hatred  of  infidelity.  But  as  by  such  processes  Christi- 
anity would  be  made  to  take  a  more  unlovely  and  irra- 
tional form,  its  secret  foes  would  be  multiplied  ;  its 
brightest  evidence  would  be  dimmed,  its  foundadon 
VOL.  III.  28 
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Slipped,  its  energy  impaired  ;  and  whenever  the  time 
should  arrive  for  throwing  off  the  mask  (and  tliat  time 
would  come)f  we  should  learn,  that  in  the  very  ranks  of 
its  nominal  disciples,  there  had  been  trained  a  host  of 
foes,  who  would  burn  to  prostrate  the  mtolerant  faith, 
which  liad  so  long'*  sealed  their  lips,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not  condemn  the  un* 
believer,  unless  he  bear  witness  against  himself  by  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me  to  search 
bis  heart.  But  this  power  is  given  to  himself,  and  as  a 
friend,  I  call  upon  him  to  exert  it ;  1  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question  his  past  life,  and 
to  pronounce  impartial  sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  un- 
belief. Let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  has  inquired 
mto  the  principles  and  proofs  of  Christianity  deliberately 
and  in  the  love  of  truth ;  whether  the  desire  to  discover 
and  fulfil  his  duties  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  has 
governed  his  examination  ;  whether  he  has  surrendered 
himself  to  no  passions  or  pursuits  which  religion  and 
conscience  rebuke,  and  which  bar  the  mind  and  sear  the 
heart  against  the  truth.  If,  thus  self-questioned,  his 
heart  acquit  him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  let  him 
heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But  if  conscience  bear 
witness  against  him,  he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread 
his  unbelief.  He  has  reason  to  fear,  that  it  is  tlie  fruit 
of  a  depraved  mind,  and  that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm 
the  depravity  from  which  it  sprung. 

I  knoiv  that  there  are  tliose,  who  will  construe  what 
they  will  call  my  lenity  towards  unbelief,  into  treachery 
towards  Christianity.  There  are  those  who  tliink,  that 
unless  skepticism  be  ranked  among  the  worst  crimes, 
and  the  infidel  be  marked  out  for  abhorrence  and  dreaa^ 
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die  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  gospel. 
An  opinion  more  discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot 
easily  be  advanced  by  its  friends.  It  virtually  admits, 
that  the  proofs  of  our  religion,  unless  examined  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  cannot  work  conviction  ;  that 
the  gospel  cannot  be  left,  like  other  subjects,  to  the 
calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It  discovers 
a  distrust  of  Christianity,  with  which  J  have  no  sym- 
pathy. And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  worst  abuses 
of  our  religion  have  sprung  from  this  cowardly  want  of 
confidence  in  its  power.  Its  friends  have  feared,  that 
it  could  Hot  stand  without  a  variety  of  artificial  but- 
tresses. They  have  imagined,  that  men  must  now  be 
bribed  into  faith  by  annexing  to  it  temporal  privileges, 
now  driven  into  it  by  menaces  and  inquisitions,  now 
attracted  by  gorgeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries 
and  superstitions  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  multitude  must 
be  imposed  upon,  or  the  religion  will  fall.  I  have  no 
such  distrust  of  Christianity  ;  I  believe  in  its  invincible 
powers.  It  is  founded  in  our  nature.  It  meets  our 
deepest  wants.  Its  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings  of  men,  and 
need  not  to  be  aided  by  appeals  to  fear  or  any  other 
passion,  which  would  discourage  inquiry  or  disturb  the 
judgment.  I  fear  nothing  for  Christianity,  if  left  to 
speak  in  its  own  tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  un- 
veiled benignant  countenance.  I  do  fear  much  from 
the  weapons  of  policy  and  intimidation,  which  are 
framed  to  uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Christian 
truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  object  of  this  discourse,  — 
ui  exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity ;  —  and  1  be- 
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gin  with  a  topic  which  is  needed  to  prepare  somst  if 
not  many,  to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly,  and  according 
to  their  true  weight.  I  begin  with  the  position,  That 
tliere  is  nothmg  in  the  general  idea  of  Revelation  at 
which  Reason  ought  to  take  offence,  nothing  inconsis- 
tent with  any  estabhshed  truth,  or  with  our  best  views 
of  God  and  Nature.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice  not 
very  rare.  I  repeat  it  then,  Revelation  is  nothing 
incredible,  nothing  which  carries  contradiction  on  its 
face,  nothing  at  war  with  any  great  principles  of  reason 
or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's  teaching  us  by 
some  other  means  than  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  tlie  suggestion  to 
awaken  resistance  irj  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  From  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest  instruction  must  have 
come  to  human  beings  from  this  source.  If  our  race  had 
a  beginnmg  (and  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  Atheism 
can  doubt  this),  then  its  first  members,  created  as  they 
were  without  numan  parentage,  and  having  no  resource 
in  the  experience  of  fellow-creatures  who  had  preceded 
thorn,  requirea  an  immediate  teaching  from  their  Crea- 
tor ;  they  would  have  perished  without  it.  Revelation 
was  the  very  commencement  of  human  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and  improvement.  It 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  Providence,  and 
must  not  tlien  be  regarded  as  a  discord  in  God's  gen- 
eral system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  Nature  prompts 
us  to  expect  it  from  the  relation  which  God  bears  to 
the  human  race.  The  relation  of  Creator  is  the  mos' 
intimate  which  can  subsist ;  and  it  leads  us  to  anticipate 
a  free   and  afiTectionate   intercourse  with  the   creature. 
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Thftt  ike  Universal  Father  should  be  boufid  by  a  pa- 
feolal  interest  to  his  o&pring,  that  he  should  watob 
over  a»d  assist  the  progress  of  beings  whom  he  has 
ennohed  iwith  the  divine  gifts  of  reason  and  conscience, 
is  so  natural  a  doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  charac- 
ter, that  various  sects,  both  philosophical  and  religious, 
both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  Christianity,  have  be- 
lieved, not  only  in  general  oevelation,  but  that  God 
reveals  himself  to  every  human  soul.  When  I  thbk  of 
the  vast  capacities  of.  the  human  mind,  of  God's  near- 
ness to  it,  and  unbounded  love  towards  it,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  wonder,  not  that  revelations  have  been  made, 
but  that  they  Iiave  not  been  more  variously  vouchsafed 
to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

'  Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement  with  the  chief 
melbod  which  God  has  instituted  for  carrying  forward 
individuals  and  the  race,  and  is  thus  in  harmony  with 
lus  ordinary  operations.  Whence  is  it,  that  we  all. 
acquire  our  chief  knowledge  ?  Not  from  the  outward 
universe ;  not  from  the  fixed  laws  of  material  nature ; 
but  from  intelligent  beings,  more  advanced  than  our* 
selves.  The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  are  our 
chief  aids.  Were  our  connexion  with  superior  minds 
broken  off,  had  we  no  teacher  but  natiu-e  with  its  fixed 
laws,  its  unvarying  revolutions  of  night  and  day  and 
seasons,  we  slK)uld  remain  for  ever  in  the  ignorance  of 
childhood.  Natui*e  is  a  volume,  which  we  can  read 
only  by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter.  The 
great  law  under  which  man  is  placed,  is,  that  he  shall 
receive  illumination  and  impulse  from  beings  more  im- 
proved than  himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  this  universal  method  of  carrying  forward  man- 
kind. In  this  case,  God  takes  on  himself  the  office 
28» 
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to  which  all  rational  beings  are  called.  He  becomes 
an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few,  communicating  to  them 
a  higher  order  of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained, 
which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  tlieir  race.  Here  4s 
no  new  power  or  element  introduced  into  the  system, 
but  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which  tlie 
progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  Why  or  for  what 
end  God  has  ordained,  as  the  chief  means  of  human 
improvement,  the  communication  of  light  from  superior 
to  inferior  minds  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear,  that  reve- 
lation is  strikingly  adapted  to  promote  a  similar  though 
more  important  end,  you  will  have  anotlier  mark  of 
agreement  between  revelation  and  his  ordinary  Provi- 
dence. Why  is  it  that  God  has  made  men's  progress 
dependent  on  instruction  from  their  fellow-beings  ?  Why 
are  the  more  advanced  commissioned  to  teach  the  less 
informed  ?  A  great  purpose,  I  believe  the  chief  pur- 
pose, is,  to  establish  interesting  relations  among  men, 
to  bind  them  to  one  another  by  generous  sentiments,  to 
promote  affectionate  intercourse,  to  call  forth  a  purer 
love  than  could  spiing  from  a  communication  of  mere 
outward  gifts.  Now  it  is  rational  to  believe,  that  the 
Creator  designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  Himself  as  truly 
as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken  towards  himself  even 
stronger  gratitude,  confidence,  and  love  ;  for  these  sen- 
timents towards  God  are  more  happy  and  ennobling 
than  towards  any  other  being ;  and  it  is  plain  that  reve- 
lation, or  immediate  divine  teaching,  serves  as  effectual- 
ly to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and  man,  as 
human  teaching  to  attach  men  to  one  another.  We 
0ee,  then,  in  revelation  an  end  corresponding  to  what 
the  Supreme  Being  adopts  in  his  common  providence. 
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That  the  end  here  affirmed  is  worthy  of  his  interposi- 
don,  who  can  doubt  ?  His  benevolence  can '  propose 
no  higher  purpose,  than  that  of  raising  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  creatures  to  himself.  His  parental  char- 
acter is  a  pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ineffable  hap- 
piness  for  his  rational  offspring  ;  and  Revelation  is  s'lit- 
ed  to  this  end,  not  only  by  unfolding  new  doctrines  in 
relation  to  God,  but  by  the  touching  proof  which  it 
carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  human  family.  There  is  plainly  an  expression 
of  deeper  concern,  a  more  affectionate  character,  in  this 
mode  of  instruction,  than  in  teaching  us  by  the  fixed 
order  of  nature.  Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in 
our  own  language,  in  the  accents  which  human  friend- 
ship employs.  It  shows  a  love,  breaking  through  ilie 
reserve  and  distance,  which  we  all  feel  to  belong  to  the 
method  of  teaching  us  by  his  works  abne.  It  fastens 
our  minds  on  him.  We  can  look  on  nature,  and  not 
thmk  of  the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares  ;  but  God 
is  indissolubly  connected  witli,  and  indeed  is  a  part  of, 
the  idea  of  revelation.  How  much  nearer  does  this 
direct  intercourse  bring  him  to  the  mass  of  niankind  ! 
On  this  account  revelation  would  seem  to  me  important, 
were  it  simply  to  repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  truths  in  a  less  formal  style,  in  kind- 
er, more  familiar  tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken 
the  soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its  hoavenly 
Parent.  I  see,  then,  in  revelation  a  purpose  corre- 
sponding with  that  for  which  human  teaching  was  insti- 
tuted. Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the  tcachei 
and  the  taught  in  pure  affections. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  what  is  the  kind 
of  instruction  which  the  higher  minds  among  men  are 
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chiefly  called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  Tou  will  here 
see  another  agreement  between  revelatioo  and  that  or- 
dinary  human  teaching,  which  is  the  great  instrument 
of  improving  the  race.  What  kind  of  instruction  is 
it,  which  parents,  which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  this  class  mainly  depends  ?  It  is*  instruction 
in  relation  to  the  Future,  to  their  adult  years,  such  as 
is  suited  to  prepare  them  fcr  the  life  that  is  opening 
before  them.  It  is  God's  will,  when  he  gives  us  birth, 
that  we  should  be  forewarned  of  the  future  stages  of 
our  being,  of  approaching  manliood  or  womanhood,  of 
the  scenes,  duties,  labors,  through  which  we  are  to 
pass  ;  and  ibr  this  end  he  connects  us  with  beings,  who 
have  traversed  the  paths  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
whose  duty' it  is  to  train  us  for  a  more  advanced  age. 
Instruction  m  regard  to  Futurity  is  the  great  means 
of  improvement.  Now  the  Christian  revelation  has  for 
its  aim  to  teach  us  on  this  very  subject ;  to  disclose 
the  life  which  is  before  us,  and  to  fit  us  for  it.  A  Fu- 
ture state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God  should 
give  us  light  in  regard  to  that  state,  if  he  designs  us 
for  it,  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his  solicitude  to 
teach  us  in  regard  to  what  is  future  in  our  earthly  ex- 
istence. Nature  thirsts  for,  and  analogy  ahnost  prom- 
ises, some  illumination  On  the  subject  of  human  des- 
tiny. This  topic  I  shall  insist  on  more  largely  hereafter. 
I  wish  now  simply  to  show  you  the  agreement  of  reve- 
lation, in  this  particular,  with  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflections,  which  to 
my  own  mind  is  particularly  suited  to  meet  the  vague 
idea,  that  revelation  is  at  war  with  nature.     To  judge 
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if  nature,  we  should  look  at  its  highest  ranks  of  beings. 
We  should  inquire  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  aU  fee 
to  be  a  Mgher  existence  than  matter.  Now  1  maintain, 
that  there  are  in  the  human  soul  Wlints,  deep  wants, 
which  are  not  met  by  the  influences  and  teachings,  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  affords.  I  am  aware  thai 
this  is  a  topic  to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in  the 
low«>minded  and  sensual ;  but  I  speak  what  I  do  know  ; 
and  nothing  moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men  who 
despise  their  own  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking 
views  of  human  nature,  is  the  disproportion  between 
what  it  conceives  and  thirsts  for,  and  what  it  finds  or 
can  secure  in  the  range  of  the  present  state.  It  is  prone 
to  stretch  beyond  its  present  bounds.  Ideas  of  excel- 
lence and  happiness  spring  up,  which  it  cannot  realize 
now.  It  carries  within  itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  dai* 
ly  and  hourly  falls  short.  This  self-contradictiott  is  the 
source  of  many  sharp  pains.  There  is,  in  most  men,  a 
dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of  being  made  for  some* 
thing  higher  than  they  have  gamed,  a  feeling  of  internal 
discord,  a  want  of  some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in 
merely  outward  acquisidons  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these 
convictions  and  wants  become  distinct,  they  break  out  in 
desires  of  illumination  and  aids  from  God  not  found  in 
nature.  I  am  aware,  that  the  wants  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  but  faintly  developed  in  the  majority  of  men. 
Accustomed  to  give  their  thou^its  and  strength  to  the 
outward  world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate  and  cannot 
interpret  their  own  souls.  They  impute  to  outward 
causes  the  miseries  which  spring  from  an  internal  foun 
tain.  They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  better  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  sometimev 
dart  through  their  minds.     Still  there  are  few,  who  ar^ 
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Dot  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  who  do  not 
feel  the  wrong  which  they  liave  done  to  themselves,  and 
who  do  not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler  state  of  mind. 
The  suddenness,  with  which  the  multitude  are  thrilled 
by  the  voice  of  fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
thom  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of  reality,  shows 
the  deep  wants  of  human  nature  even  amidst  ignorance 
and  degradation.  But  all  men  do  not  give  themselves 
wholly  to  outward  things.  There  are  those,  and  not 
a  few,  who  are  more  true  to  their  nature,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its  more  faithful  representa* 
tives  ;  and  in  such,  the  wants,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
are  unfolded  with  energy.  There  are  those,  who  feel 
painfully  the  weight  of  their  present  imperfection  ;  who 
are  fired  by  rare  examples  of  magnanimity  and  devotion ; 
who  desire  nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over  tempta* 
tion,  as  elevation  above  selfish  passions,  as  conformity 
of  will  to  the  inward  law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who  would  rejoice 
to  lay  down  the  present  life  for  that  spotless,  bright, 
disinterested  virtue,  of  which  they  have  the  type  or 
germ  in  their  own  minds.  Such  men  can  find  no  re* 
source  but  in  God,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  rev- 
elation of  his  merciful  purposes  as  an  unspeakable  gift. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  human  mind  has  wants  which  nature 
does  not  answer.  And  these  are  not  accidental  feel- 
ings, unaccountable  caprices,  but  are  deep,  enduring, 
and  reproduced  in  all  ages  under  one  or  another  form. 
They  breathe  through  the  works  of  genius  ;  they  bum 
in  the  loftiest  souls.  Here  are  principles  implanted  by 
God  in  the  highest  order  of  his  creatures  on  earth,  to 
which  revelation  is  adapted  ;  and  I  say,  then^  that  reve- 
ation  is  any  thing  but  hostility  to  nature. 
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I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illustration  of  this 
topic.  I  ask  you  to  consider,  on  what  Principle  of  hu- 
man nature  the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to  beat 
and  to  exert  influence,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the 
peculiar  importance  of  this  principle  be  not  a  foundation 
ibr  peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  revelation 
may  be  said  to  be  a  demand  of  the  human  soul,  and  its 
imagined  incongruity  with  nature  will  disappear.  For 
what  principle  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  was  Chris- 
tianity  intended  ?  It  was  plainly  not  given  to  enrich 
the  intellect  by  teaching  philosoph} ,  or  to  perfect  the 
imagination  and  taste  by  fumishing  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  composition.  It  was  not  meant  to  give 
sagacity  in  public  life,  or  skill  and  invention  in  common 
affairs.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed  io  develope  all 
these  faculties,  but  secondarily,  and  through  it&  influence 
on  a  higher  principle.  It  addresses  itself  primarily, 
alid  is  especially  adapted,  to  the  Moral  power  in  man. 
It  regards  and  is  designed  for  man  as  a  moral  being, 
endued  with  conscience  or  the  principle  of  duty,  who  is 
capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excellence  which  we 
oaU  righteousness  or  virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  pecu- 
liar evil,  guilt.  Now  the  question  offers  itself.  Why 
does  God  employ  such  extraordinary  means  for  pro- 
moting virtue  rather  than  science,  for  aiding  conscience 
rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  powers  ?  Is  there  a 
foundation  in  the  moral  principle  for  peculiar  interpo- 
sitions in  its  behalf  ?  I  afiirm  that  there  is.  I  affirm 
that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  our  moral  nature 
and  our  other  capacities.  Conscience  is  the  Supreme 
power  withm  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand  characteristic, 
is  Sovereignty.  It  speaks  with  a  divine  authority.  Its 
office  is  to  command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward  ;  and  happi- 
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Aess  and  honor  depend  on  the  reverence  with  wUck 
we  listen  to  it.  All  our  other  powers  beoome  usehM 
uhI  worse  than  useless,  unless  controlled  by  the  princi* 
pie  of  duty.  Virtue  is  the  supreme  good,  the  suprease 
beauty,  the  divinest  of  God's  ^ts,  the  healthy  and  har- 
monious unfolding  of  the  soul,  and  the  germ  of  immor- 
tility.  It  is  worth  every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to 
transmute  sacrifices  and  sufferings  into  crowns  of  glory 
and  rejoicing.  Sin,  vice,  is  an  evil  of  hs  own  kind,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other.  Who  does  not 
feel  at  once  the  broad  distinction  between  misfortune 
and  crime,  between  disease  of  body  and  turpttnde  of 
soul  ?  Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  hi^est  power  in  our 
own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe.  It  makes  a  being 
odious  to  himself,  and  arms  against  him  the  princifde 
of  rectitude  in  God  and  in  all  pure  beings.  It  poisons 
or  dries  up  the  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  adds  ua« 
speakable  we^ht  to  the  necessary  pains  of  Hfe.  It  is 
not  a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and  curse  in  the  reiy 
centre  of  our  being.  *  Its  natural  associates  are  fear, 
shame,  and  self-torture  ;  and,  whibt  it  robs  the  present 
of  consolation,  it  leaves  the  future  without  hope.  N«w 
I  say,  that  in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral  evil 
and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral  goodness,  we  see 
reasons  for  special  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the  Infinite 
Father  to  manifest  peculiar  interest  in  the  moral  oondi* 
tion  and  wants  of  his  creatures.  Their  great  and  con- 
tinued corruption  is  an  occasion  for  peculiar  meihods 
of  relief ;  and  a  revelation  given  to  restore  them,  and 
carry  them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end  wfaiclr  jus- 
tifies, if  it  does  not  demand,  this  signal  expreseion  of 
paienttd  love. 
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The  preceding  views  have  been  ofier^d,  not  as  suF* 
fl&ient  to  prove  that  a  revelation  has  been  given,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion  that  it 
te  at  war  with  nature,  and  of  showing  its  consfstencj 
#ith  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  direct  and  positive 
proofs  of  Christianity,  beginning  with  some  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  it 
chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
dgo.  Of  course  its  evidences  are  to  be  sought  in  his- 
tory. We  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and 
understand  the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  world, 
tfs  well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
Establishment ;  and  happily,  on  these  points,  we  have 
all  the  light  necessary  to  a  just  judgment.  Wi  must 
not  imagine,  that  a  religion,  which. bears  the  date  of  so 
distant  an  age,  must  therefore  be  involved  in  obscurity. 
We  know  enough  of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
to  place  the  question  of  its  truth  within  our  reach.  The 
past  may  be  known  as  truly  as  the  present ;  and  I  deem 
this  principle  so  important  in  the  present  discussion 
that  I  ask  your  attention  to  it. 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known ;  rtor  is  this 
all ;  we  derive  from  it  our  most  important  knowledge. 
Former  times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our  political, 
as  well  as  religious  institutions,  our  laws,  customs,  rood<es 
of  thinking,  arts  of  life,  hive  come  down  from  earlier 
ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintelligible  Without  a  light 
borrowed  from  history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the  nearest  6f  past 
ages,  or  those  which  touch  on  our  own  times,  but  those 
which  are  remote.     No  educated  man  doubts  any  mortf 
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of  the  victories  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  before  Christ, 
than  of  Napoleon's  conquests  m  our  own  day.  So  open 
is  our  communication  with  some  ages  of  antiquity,  sp 
many  are  the  records  which  they  have  transmitted,  that 
we  know  them  even  better  than  nearer  times  ;  and  a 
religion  which  grew  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  more  intelligible  and  accompanied  with  more 
decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  falsehood,  than  one  which  is 
not  separated  from  us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  duration. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  and  must  know 
much  of  the  past ;  for  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the 
past,  is  itb  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  it.  Events  do  not  expire  at  the  moment 
of  their  occurrence.  Nothing  lakes  place  without  leav- 
ing traces  behind  it ;  and  these  are  in  many  cases  so 
distinct  and  various,  as  to  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their 
cause.  We  all  understand,  how,  in  the  material  world, 
events  testify  of  themselves  to  future  ages.  Should  we 
visit  an  unknown  region,  and  behold  masses  of  lava 
covered  with  soil  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and 
surrounding  a  blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm 
.a  persuasion  of  tlie  occurrence  of  remote  and  succes- 
sive volcanic  eruptions,  as  if  we  had  lived  through  the 
ages  in  which  they  took  place.  The  chasms  of  tlie 
earth  would  report  how  terribly  it  had  been  shaken, 
and  the  awful  might  of  long-extinguished  fires  would 
be  written  in  desolations  which  ages  had  failed  to  ef* 
face.  Now  conquest,  and  civil  and,  religious  revolu- 
tions,  leave  equally  their  impressions  on  society,  leave 
mstitutions,  manners,  and  a  variety  of  monuments,  which 
ve  inexplicable  without  thnm,  and  which,  taken  togeth* 
er,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their  occurrence.  The  past 
stretches  into  the  future,  the  present  is  crowded  with  it) 
and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  light  of  historv. 
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But  besides  these  effects  and  remaiDs  of  earlier  timear 
we  have  other  and  more  distinct  memorials  of  the  past, 
which,  when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it  clearly 
within  our  knowledge.  I  refer  to  books.  A  book  is 
more  than  a  monument  of  a  preceding  age.  It  is  a 
voice  coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  centuries.  '  Lan- 
guage, when  written,  as  truly  conveys  to  us  another's 
mind  as  when  spoken.  It  is  a  species  of  personal  in- 
tercourse. .  By  it  the  wise  of  former  times  give  us  their 
minds  as  really,  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were  to  rise 
from  the  dead  and  communicate  with  us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that  Christianity  is  not 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigations  by  the 
remoteness  of  its  origin  ;  and  they  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  age  in  which  the  gospel  was  first  given 
to  the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring  up  before 
the  date  of  authentic  history.  Its  birth  is  not  hidden 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest  stages  ;  and, 
what  is  very  important,  the  deep  and  peculiar  interest 
which  Christianity  has  awakened,  has  fixed  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  most  learned  and  sagacious  men  on  the 
period  of  its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age  of  anti- 
quity is  so  thoroughly  understood.  Christianity  sprung 
up  at  a  time,  when  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  when  Rome  by  un- 
exampled conquests  had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of 
union  to  the  civilized  world  and  to  many  half  civilized 
regions,  and  had  established  a  degree  of  communication 
between  distant  countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not, 
then,  left  to  grope  our  way  by  an  unsteady  light.  Our 
means  of  information  are  various  and  great.     We  have 
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incontestablie  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  oar  rcli 
gion,  from  which  its  truth  may  be  easily  dedaced.     A 
few  of  these  facts,  which  form  the  first  steps  of  ouf 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  I  wiH  now  lay  before  you. 

1 .  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty  the  time  Whett 
Christianity  was  founded.  As  to  this  fact,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  doubt.  Heathen  and  Christian  historians 
speak  on  this  point  with  one  voice.  Christianity  was- 
first  preached  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Not  a  trace  of 
it  exists  before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the  marks 
and  proofs  of  its  existence  are  so  obvious  and  acknowl- 
edged as  to  need  no  mention.  Here  is  one  important 
fact  placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the  place  where  Chris-  * 
tianity  sprung  up.  No  one  can  dispute  the  country  of 
its  birth.  Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by  all 
history,  but  is  stamped  on  its  front  and  woven  into  its 
firame.  The  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  carries 
OS  at  once  to  Judea.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Jewish 
prophecy.  None  but  Jews  cpuld  have  written  the  New 
Testament.  So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual  are 
the  references  and  allusions  of  the  writers  to  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are 
they  to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the  metaphors, 
similitudes,  types,  by  which  they  illustrate  their  doc- 
trines, that  Christianity,  as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.  We  have,  then,  anot}>- 
er  established  fact.     We  know  where  it  was  born. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by  whom  Chris- 
tianity was  founded.  We  know  its  Author,  and  fi-om 
the  nature  of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be  known. 
The  founder  of  a  religion  is  natnraflly  and  necessarily 
the  object  of  general  inquiry.     Wherever  Ae  new  feiA 
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18  carried,  the  iSrst  and  most  eager  questions  are, 
^^  From  whom  does  it  come  ?  On  whose  authority  doe» 
it  rest  ?  "  Curiosity  is  never  more  intense,  than  in  re- 
gard  to  the  individual,  who  claims  a  divine  commission 
and  sends  forth  a  new  religion.  He  is  the  last  man  to 
be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In  the  case  of  Christianity 
especially,  its  founder  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced 
on  men's  notice,  for  his  history  forms  an  essential  part 
of  hiv  religion.  Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doc- 
trine, which  keeps  its  author  out  o!  sight.  He  is  its 
irery  soul.  It  rests  on  him,  and  finds  its  best  illus- 
tratioi  in  his  life.  These  reflections  however  may  be 
Bpaird.  The  simple  consideration,  that  Christianity 
mu?l  have  had  an  author,  and  that  it  has  been  always 
Bsc/  }bed  to  Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the  great 
&C1,  which  I  would  establish,  beyond  doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only  know  the  founder 
d(  Christianity,  but  the  mbisters  by  whom  he  published 
and  spread  it  through  the  world.  A  new  religion  must 
have  propagators,  first  teachers,  and  with  these  it  must 
become  intimately  associated.  A  community  can  no 
more  be  ignorant  as  to  the  teachers  who  converted  it 
to  a  new  faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  subjected 
it  to  a  new  government ;  and  where  the  art  of  writing 
is  known  and  used  for  recording  events,  the  latter  fact 
will'  not  more  certainly  be  transmitted  to  posterity  than 
the  former.  We  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages,  that 
the  men  caUed  Apostles  were  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  nor  have  any  others  been  named  as  sus- 
taining this  office ;  and  it  is  impossible  that,  on  such  a 
point,  such  testimony  should  be  false. 

5.  Again  ;  we  know  not  only  when,  and  where,  and 
by  whom  Christianity  wad;  introduced  ^— we  know,  from 
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a  great  ^variety  of  sources,  what  in  the  main  this  reli 
gion  was,  as  it  came  from  the  bands  of  its  founder. 
To  assure  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  need  not  recur 
to  any  sacred  books.  From  the  age  foUowuig  that  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  present  day,  we 
have  a  series,  and  an  almost  numberless  host,  of  writers 
oh  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  whilst  we  discover 
in  tht;in  a  great  diversity  of  opinions,  and  opposite  in- 
terpretations of  some  of  'Chnst's  teachings,  yet  on  the 
whole  triey  so  far  agree  in  the  great  facts  of  his  his- 
tory, and  in  certain  great  principles  of  his  religion,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
system  which  he  taught.  There  is  not  a^  shadow  of 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  original  system  which 
Jesus  taught  was  lost,  and  a  new  one  substituted  and 
fastened  on  the  world  in  his  name.  The  many  and 
great  corruptions  of  Christianity  did  not  and  could  not 
hide  its  principal  features.  The  greatest  corruptions 
took  place  in  the  century  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,  when  certain  wild  and  visionary  sects 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  union  between  the  new  reli* 
gion  and  the  false  philosophy  to  which  they  had  been 
wedded  in  their  heathen  state.  You  may  judge  of  their 
character  and  claims,  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  gen- 
erally agreed  in  believing,  that  the  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was 'not 
the  supreme  God,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect  Deity, 
and  that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity,  and  was 
essentially  and  unchangeably  evil.  Yet  these  sects  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  themselves  on  the  writings  which 
the  great  body  of  Christians  received  and  honored  as 
ttie  works  of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  amidst  their  delusions 
they  recognised  and  taught  the  miracles  of  Christ,  his 
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resurrection,  and  the  most  important  principles  of  his 
religion  ;  so  that  the  general  nature  of  Christianity,  as 
It  came  from  its  Founder,  may  be  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt.     Here  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several  particulars  re- 
lating to  Christianity,  which  admit  no  doubt ;  and  these 
indisputable  facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  discussion  of 
the  Christian  evidences.  There  is  one  point  more,  of 
importance,  which  cannot  be  settled  so  expeditiously  as 
these.  I  hope,  however,  enough  may  be  said  to  place 
it  beyond  doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
course ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your  serious  attention.  I  say, 
then,  that  we  not  only  know  in  general  what  Christi- 
anity was  at  its  first  promulgation ;  but  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  its  first  propagators  taught,  for  we  have 
their  writings.  We  have  their  I'eligion  under  their  own 
hands.  We  have  particularly  four  narratives  of  tlie  life, 
works,  and  words  of  their  Master,  which  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  his  most  private  as  well  as  public  teaching. 
It  is  true,  that  without  those  writings  we  should  still 
have  strong  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
but  we  should  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  its  impor- 
tant principles  ;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which  cor- 
roborates, and,  as  some  think,  exceeds  the  external, 
would  be  very  much  impaired.  The  possession  of  the 
writings  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gospel,  must 
plainly  render  us  great  aid  in  judging  of  its  claims. 
These  writings,  I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question,  to  which  I  now  ask 
your  attention,  is  generally  confined  to  professed  stu 
dents.     But  it  is  one  on  which  men  of  good  sen«%e  are 
competent  to  judge,  and  its  great  importance  gives  it  a 
claim  to  the  serious  consideration  of  pv^ry  Christian. 
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The  quQsUop  ia,  wbeih^r  th^  four  Gospels  ^r^  gcmi^ 
me,  thfit  is,  \trhether  they  were  writtien  by  those  to  whou^ 
Ihey  are  ascribed.  To  answer  it,  iQt  u^  consMer  ho\y 
we  determioe  the  genuineness  of  books  in  general.  I 
begin  with  th^  obvious  remark,  that  to  kpow  the  autiior 
of  a  work,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  shpuld  be  eye- 
witnesses of  its  composition.  Perhaps  of  thj9  number- 
less publications  of  tlie  pre3ent  day,  \ye  have  not  seen 
one  growing  under  the  pen  of  tlie  writer.  By  far  Ui? 
greater  number  come  to  us  across  the  ocean,  and  yet 
we  are  as  confident  in  regard  to  their  author^  as  if  w^ 
had  actually  seen  thenj  first  committed  to  paper.  Tl'be 
ascription  of  a  book  to  an  individual,  during  his  life, 
by  those  whe  are  interested  in  him,  and  wlio  have  tl)e 
best  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  removes  a)l  doubts  as 
to  its  authpr.  A  strong  and  wide-spread  conviction  of 
this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  actual  production  of  the  work  by  the  reputed 
writer.  It  should  here  be  reniembered  that  t^iere  is 
a  strong  disposition  in  men  to  ascertain  the  author  of 
an  important  and  interesting  work.  \ye  have  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our  own  times.  The 
author  of  "  Waverley  "  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  tim^ 
in  mystery  ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Np  sub- 
ject in  politics  or  spienpe  was  agitated  more  generally 
than  the  question  to  whom  the  work  belonged.  It  was 
not  only  ipade  a  topic  in  almost  every  periodical  pubU* 
^cation,  but  one  book  was  ^xpre^sly  written  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  instance,  I  know,  was  remarkable ;  but 
^his  inquisitiyeness  in  regard  to  books  is  a  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  is  particularly  active,  when  the  book  in 
debate  is  a  work  of  sipgular  a^tbority. 

I  have  sippken  cif  the  coufidepc^  wt^c^  ^e  fe^  ^  tp 
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he  autliora  of  books  published  in  our  own  um^s.  Bill 
our  certainty  is  not  confined  to  these.  Juvety  i^eadiog 
man  is  as  sure  that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as  that  Scott  has  m 
our  own  time  sent  oui  the  ^^  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Tboge 
eminent  men  were  born  more  than  a  humtred  yeora 
ago,  and  they  died  before  the  birth  of  most  to  whom 
I  speak.  But  the  communication  between  their  tixnes 
and  our  owa  is  so  open  and.  various,  thait  we  know  theic 
literary  labors  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  d^y^ 
Not  a  few  persons  now  living  hav«  had  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  contemporaries  of  these  historians ; 
and  through  this  channel  in  particulai*,  we  of  this  genr 
eration  have  the  freest  ax;cess  to  the  preceding,  and 
know  its  convictions  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  ii^ter- 
esting  books  as  fully  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it  ourselves. 
That  the  next  i^e  will  have  the  same  communication 
with  the  present  as  the  present  has  with  the  past,  and 
that  these  convictions  of  our  predecessors  will  be  trans- 
mkted  by  us  to  our  imn^diate  successors,  you  wiU 
easily  comprehend  ;  and  you  will  thus  learn  the  respeci 
which  is  due  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  third  generadoo 
on  such  a  subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see  with  what  confi- 
d^nqe  aii.d  certainty  we  determine  the  authors  of  wrhr 
iiigs  published  in  our  own  age  or  in  the  times  nearest 
our  owa.  These  remarks  may  be  easily  applied  to 
tlie  productions  of  antiquity.  When  the  (question  arises, 
whetlier  an  ancient  book  was  written  by  the  individudl 
ivhose  name  it  bears,  we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  those  who  succeeded  his 
epntemporaries  so  nearly  as  to  have  intimate  commu« 
ftiQation>  with  them.     The  competency  of  these  to  a  just 
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judgment  on  the  subject,  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  tboy 
have  transmitted  their  convictions  to  us  in  undisputed 
writings,  it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On  this  testimony, 
we  ascribe  many  ancient  books  to  their  authors  with 
the  6rmest  faith ;  and,  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genuine 
many  works  of  antiquity  on  far  inferior  proofs.  There 
are  many  books  of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for 
several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  reputed  authors. 
Still  the  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  named,  they 
are  ascribed  undoubtingly,  and  by  general  consent,  to 
certain  authors,  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  their  productions,  unless  some  op- 
posite proof  can  be  adduced.  This  general  reception 
of  a  work  as  having  come  from  a  particular  writer,  is 
an  effect  which  requires  a  cause  ;  and  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  explanation  of  his  being  named,  rather  than 
any  other  man,  is,  that  he  actually  composed  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  princSiples  to  the  four 
histories  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Gospels.  The 
question  is,  what  testimony  respecting  their  authors 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  age  of  their  reputed 
authors,  or  from  times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with 
it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of  its  convictions. 
By  this  testimony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  must  be  decided.  And  I  begin  with  ad- 
mitting that  no  evidence  on  the  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  contemporary  writers.  No  author,  living  in  the 
Ige  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  has  named 
the  Gospels.  The  truth  is,  that  no  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  their  immediate  converts  have  been  preserved. 
A  few  tracts,  bearing  the  name  of  men  acquainted 
with  the  Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us ;  but 
«o  much  uncertainty  hangs^  over  their  origin,  that  I  am 
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Dnwilliiig  to  ground  on  them  any  reasoning.  Nor  ought 
we  to  wonder  that  the  works  of  private  Christians  of  the 
primitive  age  are  wanting  to  us  ;  for  that  was  an  age  of 
persecution,  when  men  were  called  to  die  rather  than 
write  for  their  religion.  I  suppose  too,  that  during  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  litde  importance  was  attached  to 
any  books  but  such  as  were  published  or  authorized  by 
these  eminent  men  ;  and,  of  course,  what  was  written 
by  others  was  little  cuculated,  and  soon  passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early  Christians  begin 
aboirt  seventy  years  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
At  that  period  there  probably  remained  none  of  die  6rst 
converts  or  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles.  But  there 
were  living  not  a  few,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
last  survivors  of  that  honored  generation.  When  the 
Apostles  died,  they  must  have  left  behind  a  multitude 
who  had  known  them  ;  and  of  these  not  a  few  must  have 
continued  many  years,  and  must  have  had  intercourse 
with  the  new  generation  which  sprung  up  after  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Now  in  the  times  of  this  generation,  the 
series  of  Christian  authors  begins.  Although,  then,  we 
have  no  productions  of  the  apostolic  age  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospels,  we  have  writings  from  the  ages  which 
immediately  followed  it,  and  which,  from  their  connex- 
ion with  it,  ought,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  regarded  as 
most  credible  witnesses  on  such  a  subject.  What,  then, 
do  these  writings  teach  ?  I  answer,  Their  testimony  is 
clear  and  full.  We  learn  from  them,  not  only  that  the 
Gospels  existed  in  those  times,  but  that  they  were  wide- 
ly diffused,  that  they  were  received  as  the  writings  of 
the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  they  were  re- 
garded with  a  confidence  and  veneration  yielded  to  no 
other  books.     They  are  quoted  as  books  given  by  theb 
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revered  authors  to  the  Christian  cpmmunity,  tQ  be  public 
and  enduring  records  of  the  religion ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  as  read  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for 
tlie  inculcation  and  extension  of  the  failh.  I  ask  you  to 
weigh  this  testimony.  It  comes  to  us  from  times  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  first  age.  Had  tlie  Gospel^ 
been  invented  and  first  circulated  among  the  generation 
which  succeeded  the  Apostles,  could  that  generation 
•h&ve  received  them,  as  books  known  and  honored  before 
their  time,  and  as  the  most  authoritative  and  precious 
records  transmitted  to  them  from  their  fathers  and  pre- 
decessors ?  The  case  may  seem  too  plain  to  require 
explanation  ;  but  as  maqy  are  unaccustomed  to  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  I  will  offer  an  example.  You  well  know, 
that  nearly  a  century  ago  a  great  religious  excitement 
was  spread  through  this  country  chiefly  by  the  ministry 
of  Wliitefield.  Suppose  now  that  four  books  were  at 
this  moment  to  come  forth,  bearing  the  names  of  four  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  diat  period,  of  Whiie- 
field,  of  the  venerable  Edwards,  and  of  two  others  inti- 
mately associated  with  them  in  their  religious  labors  ; 
and  suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish  narratives 
of  what  then  took  place,  but  to  contain  principles  and 
rules  urged  ividi  all  possible  earnestness  and  authority  on 
the  disciples  or  admirers  of  these  religious  leaders.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  public,  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  these 
books  had  been  published  by  their  pretended;  authors, 
had  been  given  as  standards  to  a  religious  community, 
and  had  been  handed  down  as  venerated  books,  wheu 
no  such  works  had  been  he^rd  of  before  ?  This  is  but  a 
faint  illustration  ;  for  Whitefield  and,  Edwards,  are  names 
of  little  weight  or  authority,  conipared.  with  what  ib^ 
Apostles  possessed  in  the  primitive  church. 
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We  hiive,  tbeO)  strong  ai^id  3ui&cieo,t  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  histories  called  Gospek  were  received, 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those,  whose 
oatu^s  they  bear  ;  and  wer^  handed  down  as  theirs  with 
veneratipn  by  tlieir  contemporaries*  Will  any  say  tliat 
all  this  may  be  true,  byt  that,  during  the  Uves  of  the 
Apostles,  books  ijbrged  in  their  names  may  have  ob- 
tained general  currency  ?  To  this  extravagant  supposi* 
don  it  wpuld  be  sufficient  to  reply,  according  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  that  the  general  ascription  of  a  book  to 
an  autlior  during  his  life,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  most  unquestioned  works  depends.  Bui 
I  wouljd  add,  Uiat  tliis  evidence  is  singularly  conclusive 
in  the  present  case.  The  original  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  whom  the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from 
their  office,  among  the  public  men  of  their  age.  They 
must  have  travelled  extensively.  They  must  have  been 
consulted  by  inhabita^nts  of  various  countries  on  the  sub- 
jpct  of  the  new  religion.  They  must  have  been  objects 
of  deep  interest  to  the.  first  converts.  They  lived  in  the 
^vorld's.  eye.  Their  movements,  visits,  actions,  words, 
s^nd  writings,  must  have  awakened  attention.  Books 
from  their  bands  must  have  produced  a  great  sensation. 
We  cannol  conceive  a  harder  task,  than  to  impose  writ- 
ings, forged  in  their  name,  on  Christians  and  Christian 
communities,  thus  intimately  connected  with  them,  and 
so  alive  to  their  effi^rts  for  the  general  cause.  The  op- 
portunities of  detecting  the  falsehood  were  abundant ; 
and  to  imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such  circum- 
stances, argues  a  strapge  ignorance  of  literary  history 
and.  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  add,  diat  thcf  ipodve^  of  the  first  Cliristians,^ 
19  t^scerta^ii  d^'^^tinctly  whether,  wjritings  ascribed  to  the 
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Apostles  were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest  which  can 
be  conceived.  I  have  mentioned,  in  my  previous  re- 
marks, the  sQlicitude  of  the  world  to  learn  the  author  of 
"  Waverley."  The  motive  was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet 
to  what  earnest  inquiries  were  multitudes  impelled.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  of  little  or  no  moment.  Tlie 
book  was  the  same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  dev el- 
opements of  the  human  heart  equally  true  and  powerful, 
whether  the  author  were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with 
most  works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy,  morals, 
and  polite  literature,  owe  their  importance  and  authori- 
ty, not  to  their  writers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the 
four  Gospels  were  different  in  this  respect.  They  were 
not  the  same  to  the  first  converts,  come  from  whom  they 
might.  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by  their  associates, 
they  had  an  authority  and  sacredness,  which  could  be- 
long to  them  on  no  other  condition.  They  became 
books  of  laws  to  the  Christian  community,  became 
binding  on  their  consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose 
such  books  received  blindly  and  without  inquiry,  by 
great  numbers  who  had  all  the  means  of  ascertaining 
their  true  origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts  insane 
or  idiots,  a  charge  which  I  believe  their  worst  enemies 
will  not  think  of  urging  against  them,  and  which  the 
vast  superiority  of  their  religious  and  moral  system  to 
all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  abundantly 
disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the  historical  or 
external  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  that  is,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being  re- 
ceived and  revered  as  the  writings  of  the  A  postles  in  the 
first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.  But  before 
leaving  this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty  which  mav 
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press  on  some  minds.  I  suppose,  that  many  of  you 
have  beard,  that  very  early,  probably  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  writings  were  forged  in  the 
name  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  some  may  ask  why  the  four 
Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  description.  The  answer 
is,  tliat  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  received  and 
honored  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  the  first  and 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity,  as  writings  of  Apostles 
or  their  associates.  The  forgeries  are  known  to  be  for- 
geries, because  they  were  not  so  received,  because  diey 
were  held  in  no  veneration,  but  were  rejected  as  fictitious 
by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a  broad  line  of 
distinction.  It  must  not  surprise  us,  that  in  the  great 
excitement  produced  by  the  first  publication  and  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity,  a  variety  of  extravagant  notions 
should  spring  up,  and  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
blend  the  new  religion  with  established  systems  ;  and  as 
the  names  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel  were 
held  in  peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
leaders  of  sects  should  strive  to  attach  an  apostolic 
sanction  to  their  opinions,  by  sending  abroad  pardy  true 
and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  these  emi- 
nent men.  Whetiier  these  writings  were  sent  forth  as 
compositions  of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as  records  of 
their  teaching,  made  by  their  hearers,  is  a  question  open 
to  debate  ;  but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  We  can  account  for  their  existence,  and  for  the 
degree  of  favor  which  they  obtained.  They  were  gen- 
erally written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams  or  specula- 
tions of  some  extravagant  sects,  to  which  they  Were 
very  much  confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them 
passed  away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
confounding  with  these  our  Gospels,  which  were  spread 
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(jrom  the  begloning  through  the  CbristiaD  worlds  am 
cirere  hooored  and  transmitted  as  the  wQrks  of  the  veo 
erated  men  by  whose  names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argument  in  favor  ol 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospeb,  that  is,  in  (avor  of  theii 
being  written  by  their  reputed  authprs^  I  now  add,  that 
there  are  several  presumptive  and  internal  proofs  of  thi9 
same  truth,  which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight,  and, 
when  connected  with  the  preceding,  form  an  amount  of 
evidence  not  easily  withstood.  I  have  time  to  glajace  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  an 
author,  that  the  book  ascribed  to  him  has  never  been 
assigned  to  any  other  individual.  Now  I  am  not  aware, 
that  unbelief  has  in  any  age  named  any  individuals,  to 
whom  the  Gospels  may  be  traced  rather  than  to  tlioso 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  not  ca)led  upon  to 
choose  between  different  writers.  In  common  cases,, 
this  absence  of  rival  claims  is  considered  as  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books  themselves 
give  ground  to  suspect  another  hand.  Why  shall  not 
this  principle  be  applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well  as  to  all 
oth^r  works  ? 

Another  presumption  in  favor  of  the  belief  tliat  these 
histories  were  written  by  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, arises  from  the  consideration,  that  such  books 
were  to  be  expected  from  them.  It  is  hardly  conceiva- 
ble that  t)ie  Apostles,  whose  zeal  carried  abroad  their 
system  througjlx  so  many  nations,  and  who  lived  in  an 
age  of  reading  and  writing,  should  'leave  their  doctrines- 
to  tradition,  should  neglect  the  ordinary  precaution,  of 
embodying  tbpra  in  the  only  permanent  form,  the  only 
iMie  in  which  they  could  bo  aqcuri^tply  tiaAsmitt^»  and. 
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by  which  all  other  systems  were  preseped.  It  is  rea-^ 
tenable  to  suppose  that  they  wro*  j  what  they  taught ; 
and  if  sO)  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their  writings  should 
be  lost.  Their  accounts  must  have  been  received  and 
treasured  up  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were  cher- 
ished ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  books. 

Again  ;  these  books  carry  one  strong  mark  of  having 
been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  contain 
no  trace  of  later  times,  nothing  to  mdicate  that  the 
authors  belonged  to  another  age.  Now  to  those  of 
you,  who  are  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer  to 
avoid  betraying  the  period  in  which  he  lives  ;  and  the 
cause  is  very  obvious.  Every  age  has  its  peculiarities, 
has  manners,  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases  of  its 
own ;  and  a  man  brought  up  among  these  falls  so  na- 
turally under  their  influence,  and  incorporates  them  so 
fully  with  bis  own  mind,  that  they  break  out  and  mani- 
fest themselves,  almost  necessarily  and  without  his  con- 
sciousness, in  his  words  and  writbgs.  The  present 
makes  an  impression  incomparably  more  vivid  than  the 
past,  and  accordingly  traces  of  the  real  age  of  a  writer 
may  almost  always  be  discovered  by  a  critical  eye, 
.however  anxious  be  may  be  to  assume  the  style  and 
character  of  a  preceding  age.  Now  the  Gospels  betray 
no  marks  of  the  feelings,  manners,  contentions,  events 
of  a  period  later  than  tliat  in  which  the  Apostles  lived  ; 
and  when  we  consider,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Luke's 
history,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  come 
from  plain  men,  unused  •  to  composition,  this  argument 
applies  to  them  widi  peculiar  force.  Under  this  head, 
I  might  place  before  you  the  evidence  of  the  genuine^ 
30* 
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Dess  of  these  books  derived  from  the  language,  dialect, 
idiom,  in  which  thev  are  written.  You  can  easily  under- 
stand, that  by  thest  helps  the  country  and  age  of  a 
writing  may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argument  belongs 
to  the  learned.  It  may  however  be  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  the  profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect 
.  and  idiom  of  the  Gospels,  a  precise  accordance  wiih 
what  might  be  expected  of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of 
tlic  Apostles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within  the  reacG  of 
all,  may  be  gathered  from  the  style  and  character  of 
tlie  evangelical  narratives.  They  are  written  with  th^ 
simplicity,  minuteness,  and  ease,  which  are  the  natural 
tones  of  truth,  which  belong  to  writers  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from  reality. 
You  discover  in  them  nothing  of  the  labor,  caution, 
and  indistinctness,  which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by 
men  who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their  own,  and 
aiming  to  impose  on  the  world.  There  is  a  difierence 
which  we  have  aU  discerned  and  felt,  though  we  cannot 
describe  it,  between  an  honest,  simple-hearted  witness, 
who  tells  what  he  has  seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted 
witli,  and  the  false  witness,  who  affects  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  events  and  individuals,  which  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  his  own  fabrication.  Truth  has  a  native 
frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style  and  air  of  its 
own,  and  never  were  narratives  more  strongly  charac- 
terized by  these  tlian  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst  the  life  and 
character  which  they  portray,  are  the  most  extraordi- 
nary in  history,  the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
no  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation  of  language  to 
suit  the  dignity  of  tlje  great  personage  who  is  the  sub- 
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]ect.  You  hear  plain  men  telling  you  what  they  knovv^ 
of  a  character  which  they  venerated  too  much  to  think 
of  adorning  or  extolling.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the  most  peculiar 
and  exalted  in  history,  tliough  the  last  to  be  invented 
and  tlie  hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  yet  unfolded  through 
a  great  variety  of  details  and  conditions,  with  perfect 
unity  and  consistency.  The  strength  of  tliis  proof  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  literary  history,  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  a  consistent  and  successful  forgery 
Such  consistency  is,  in  the  present  case,  an  almost  in- 
fallible test.  St;ppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to 
have  leagued  together  in  tbe  scheme  of  personating  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity,  and  of  weaving,  ui 
their  name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's  life.  Re- 
moved as  these  men  would  have  been  from  the  original, 
and  having  no  model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the 
elevation  of  their  own  minds,  tliey  must  have  portrayed 
him  with  an  unsteady  hand,  must  have  marred  their 
work  with  incongruous  features,  must  have  brought 
down  their  hero  on  some  occasion  to  the  ordinary  views 
and  feelings  of  men,  and  in  particular  must  have  been 
warped  in  their  selection  and  re))resentation  of  incidents 
by  die  private  pur})Ose  which  led  them  to  this  singular 
cooperation.  That,  four  writers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  sustain  tliroughout  so  peculiar  and  ele- 
vated a  character  as  Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with 
each  other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a  prodigy  which 
do  genius,  however  preeminent,  could  achieve.  I  say, 
then,  that  the  narratives  bear  strong  internal  marks  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  living  original,  by  thos«> 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  his  character  and 
bfe. 
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So  various,  strong,  sufficient  are  the  proofs  that  ttia 
four  Gospels  are  the  works  of  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  whose  name  tliey  bear.  I  will  only  add, 
that  the  genuineness  of  few  ancient  books  is  supported 
by  proofs  equally  strong.  Most  of  the  works,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  ^nd  which  are 
ascribed  to.  their  reputed  writers  with  undoubtiog  con- 
fidence, are  so  ascribed  on  evidence  inferior  to  lliat  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  Evangelists  rest.  On  tliis  point 
therefore  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 

Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Christianity,  which  are 
mvolved  in  or  founded  on  the  facts  now  established} 
will  be  the  subjects  of  future  discussion. 
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PART  IL 

1  HATE  now  Staled  some  of  the  great  facts  i^elaiuig 
to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  of  which  we  have  cleai' 
and  full  proof.  We  know  when  and  where  this  religion 
sprung  up.  We  know  its  Author,  and  the  men  whom 
6e  employed  as  the  first  propagators  of  his  doctrine. 
We  know  the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it  vVas 
originally  taught ;  and  still  more,  we  have  the  Writings 
of  its  first  teachers,  by  which  its  precise  character  is 
placed  beyond  doubt.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  befoi'e  you 
some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity,  which 
are  involved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  facts.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few,  and  will  select  those  to  which 
some  justice  may  be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  dis- 
course. 

I.  I  believe  Christianity  to  be  true,  or  tb  have  come 
from  God,  because  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  trace 
it  to  any  other  origin.  It  must  have  had  a  cause,  and 
no  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  ihcon- 
gruity  'between  this  religion  and  all  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  grew  up,  1s  So  remarkable,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  look  beyond  and  above  this  world  for  its 
explanation.  When  I  go  back  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  place  myself  in  the  age  and  country  of  its 
birth,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  men,  or  in 
the  state  of  society,  which  can  account  for  its  begin- 
ning or  diffusion.     There  was  no  power  on  earth  to 
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create  or  uphold  such  a  system.  There  was  nothing 
congenial  with  it  in  Judaism,  in  heathenism,  or  in  tlie 
state  of  society  among  the  most  cultivated  communities. 
If  you  study  the  religions,  governments,  and  philosoph- 
ical systems  of  that  age,  you  will  discover  in  them 
not  even  a  leaning  towards  Christianity.  It  sprung 
up  in  opposition  to  all,  making  no  compromise  with 
human  prejudice  or  passion;*  and  it  sprung  up,  not 
only  superior  to  all,  but  possessing  at  its  very  beginning 
a  perfection,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  come 
forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind. 

I  know,  indeed,  that,  at  the  origin  of  our  religion, 
the  old  heathen  worship  had  fallen  into  disrepute  among 
the  enlightened  classes  tlu-ough  tlie  Roman  Empire,  and 
was  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  populace.  Accord- 
ingly some  have  pretended  that  Christianity  grew  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fnith.  But  this  is  not  true ; 
for  tlte  decline  of  the  hjBathen  systems  wa^  the  product 
of  causes  singularly  adverse  to  the  origination  of  such  a 
system  as  Christianity.  One  cause  was  tlie  motistrous 
depravity  of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an  utter 
scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms  and  restraints,  and 
which  prepared  others  to  exchange  their  old  worship 
for  still  grosser  add  more  licentious  superstitions,  par- 
ticularly for  the  magical  arts  cf  Egypt.  Surely  this 
conuption  of  manners,  tliis  wide-wasting  moral  pesti- 
lence, will  not  be  considered  by  any  as  a  germ  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Another  principal  agent  in  loosen* 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  old  systems,  was  Philosophy^ 
a  noble  effort  indeed  of  the  human  intellect,  but  one 
which  did  nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity 
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The  most  popular  systems  of  philosophy  at  the  birth 
of  Christiaoity  were  the  Skeptical  and  the  Epicurean^ 
the  former  of  which  turned  religion  intoajest,  denied 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  cast  the  mind  on 
an  ocean  of  doubt  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  in«|uiry  ; 
whilst  the  latter  placed  happiness  in  ease,  inculcnted  a 
calm  indiflerence  both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  would  have  set  down  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  suffering  for  truth ^  and  duty,  as  absplute  in- 
sanity. Now  I  ask  in  what  single  point  do  theso  sys- 
tems touch  Christianity,  or  what  impulse  could  they 
have  given  to  its  invention.  There  was  indeed  another 
philosophical  sect  of  a  nobler  character ;  I  mean  the 
Stoical.  This  maintained  that  virtue  was  the  supreme 
good,  and  it  certainly  nurtured  some  firm  and  lofty  spir- 
its amidst  the  despotism  which  then  ground  all  classes 
in  the  dust.  But  the  ^eif-reliance,  sternness,  apathy, 
and  pride  of  the  Stoic,  his  defiance  and  scorn  of  man- 
kind, his  want  of  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and 
his  extravagant  exaggerations  of  his  own  virtue,  placed 
this  sect  ia  singular  opposition  to  Christianity  ;  so  that 
our  religion  might  as  soon  have  sprung  from  Skepticism 
and  Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There  was  anoth 
er  system,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  whi(!h  prevailed 
in  Asia,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often  called 
the  Oriental  philosophy.  But  tliis,  though  certauily  an 
improvement  on  the  common  heathoiism,  was  visionary 
and  mystical,  and  placed  happiness  in  an  intuition  or 
immediate  perception  of  God,  which  was  to  be  gained 
by  contemplation  and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation  of  the 
body,  and  desertion  of  the  world.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  infinitely  removed  was  the  practical,  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity,  from  diis  spurious  sanctity  and 
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profitless  enthusiasm.  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  the  various 
causes  which  w^re  silently  operating  against  the  estab- 
lished heathen  systems  in  the  time  of  Christ,  had  oo 
tendency  to  suggest  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he 
brouglit,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it  as  the  worst 
forms  of  heathenism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  6f  Christianity  in 
the  heathen  world.  Shall  we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ? 
This  topic  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition. 
You  know  the  character,  feelings,  expectations  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and 
you  need  not  be  told,  that  a  system,  more  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  mind  than  that  which  he  taught,  cannot  be 
imagined.  There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the  soil 
Or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  might  the  luxuriant 
trees  of  our  forest  spring  from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian 
desert.  There  was  never  perhaps  a  national  character 
so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jewish.  Ages  after  ages  of 
unparalleled  suffering  have  done  little  to  wear  away  its 
indelible  features.  Jti  the  time  of  Jesus  the  whole  m- 
fluence  of  education  and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it 
in  every  member  of  the  state.  In  the  bosom  of  this 
community,  and  among  its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up 
Christianity,  a  religion  as  unfettered  by  Jewish  prejudi- 
ces, as  untainted  by  the  earthly,  narrow  views  of  the 
age,  as  if  it  had  come  from  another  world.  Judaishi 
was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by  one  trace,  or 
sully  its  brightness  by  a  single  breath.  Can  we  find, 
then,  the  caiise  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any  ihore 
than  in  the  heathen  World  ? 

Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  not  the  growth  (^  any 
Of  the  circumstances,  principles,  or  feelings  of  the  a^' 
in  which  it  appeared.     In  truth,  one  of  the  great  6iih 
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4inctioiis  of  tbe  Gospel  is,  that  it  did  not  grow.  Tbe 
eoDceptioQ,  which  filled  the  miiid  of  Jesus,  of  a  religion 
more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive,  and  unworldly 
diao  Judaism,  and  destined  to  take  its  place,  was  not  of 
gradual  formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of  it,  and  no 
efforts  to  realize  it,  before  his  time ;  nor  is  there  an  ap- 
pearance of  its  having  been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from  the  first  in  its 
fall  proportions,  in  a  style  of  singular  freedom  and  bold- 
ness, and  without  a  nuu'k  of  painful  elaboration.  This 
suddenness  with  which  .this  religion  broke  forth,  tliis 
maturity  of  the  system  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth, 
this  absence  of  gradual  developement,  seems  to  me  a 
strong  mark  of  its  divine  original.  If  Christianity  be  a 
human  invention,  then  I  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled  and  fitted  the  mind 
of  its  •author  to  its  production ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
ind  some  germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to  it,  in  tlie 
state  of  things  amidst  which  it  first  appeared.  How  was 
it,  that  from  thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once 
mOTidian  light  ?  Were  I  told  that  the  sciences  of  the 
civilised  worid  had  sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once, 
amidst  a  barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it  incredi- 
ble. Nor  can  I  easily  believe,  that  Christianity,  the  re- 
l^on  of  unbounded  love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
.the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  barriers  be- 
tween nations,  which  proclaimed  one  Universal  Father, 
which  abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  worship  of  the 
soul,  which  condemne<t  alike  the  false  greatness  of  the 
Roman  and  the  false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which 
taaght  an  elevation  of  virtue,  that  the  growing  knowledge 
x]£  succeeding  ages  has  made  more  admirable ; —  I  say, 
I  OBoaot  easily  believe  that  such  a  religion  was  sudden^, 
ruu  m.  81 
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immediately  struck  out  by  human  ingenuity,  among -ft 
people  distinguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  spirit, 
by  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  worship,  by  hatred 
and  scorn  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  impatieiit 
hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations  to  their  sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the  growth  of  tlie 
Age  in  which  it  appeared.  It  had  no  sympatliy  with  thtt 
age.  It  was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It  stood 
alone  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Il  used  not  a  word  of 
conciliation.  It  stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.  It  htfd 
its  own  tone,  the  tone  of  authority  and  superiority  to  the 
world.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  everywhere 
called  glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all  fortner  ages, 
passed  a  condemning  sentence  on  the  idols  of  this 
world's  admiration,  and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and  divine,  so 
free  and  full,  so  mild  and  forgiving,  so  invincible  in  forti- 
tude yet  so  tender  in  its  sympathies,  t()at  even  liow  few 
comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and  elevation.  Such  a  reK- 
gion  had  not  its  origin  in  this  world. 

I  have  tlius  sought  to  unfold  one  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Its  incongruity  with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  original,  unborrowed, 
solitary  greatness,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
broke  forth  amidst  the  general  glootn,  these  are  to  me 
strong  indications  of  its  divine  descent.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile them  with  a  human  origin. 

tl.  Havirig  stated  the  argument  in  favor  of  Christiani- 
ty, derived  from  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it 
by  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  secotid  place,  to  observe,  that  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  the  motives  which  innate  tiien 
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lb  Ui#  fabrictilioD  of  religioRS.  lu  aims  and  objeoU  aro 
utterly  irreconcilable  tvith  imposturei  They  are  pure^ 
lofty)  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrious  delegate  of 
heaven*  This  argumeat  des4srves  to  be  unfolded  with 
some  particularity. 

Men  act  from  Motives.  The  inventors  of  religions 
have  purposes  to  answer  by  them.  Some  systems  hav« 
been  framed  by  legislators  fd  procure  reverence  to 
their  laws,  to  bow  the  miacb  of  the  people  to  the  civil 
power  ;  and  some  have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  estab* 
lish  their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  fbrm  themselves 
into  a  dominant  daste,  and  to  extort  tlie  wealth  of  the 
industrious.  Now  I  ieiffirra,  that  Christianity  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitious,  earthly  motive^ 
It  is  suit^  to  no  private  end.  Its  purpose  is  generous 
dnd  elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  its  heavenly 
origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced  men  to  pretend 
to  inspiration,  and  to  spread  false  religions,  has  been 
Power,  in  one  form  or  another,  sometimes  political 
p'ower,  sometimes  spiritual,  sometimes  both.  Is  Chris- 
tianitv  to  be  explained  by  this  selfish  aim  ?  I  answer, 
No.  I  affirm  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  last  princi- 
ple to  be  chargied  on  the  Founder  of  our  religion. 
Chiistiaoity  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  its 
earnest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and  humble  Spirit,  and 
by  its  uncompromising  reprobation  of  that  passion  for 
dominion,  which  had  in  all  ages  made  the  many  the  prey 
of  the  few,  and  had  be^n  wor^liipped  as  the  attribute 
and  impulse  of  the  greatest  minds.  Its  tone  on  this 
subject  was  original,  and  ahi^ether  its  own.  Jesus  felt;, 
as  none  had  f^t  before,  and  as  few  feel  now,  the  base- 
I  of  selfish  ambitioD,  and  the  grandeur  of  that  bone?- 
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olence  which  waves  every  mark  of  superiority,  thai  il 
may  more  efTectually  bless  mankind.  He  taught  thit 
lesson,  not  only  in  the  boldest  language,  but,  accom« 
modating  himself  to  the  emblematical  mode  of  religious 
instruction  prevalent  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his  disci- 
ples a  little  child  as  their  pattern,  and  himself  washed 
their  feet.  His  whole  life  was  a  commentary  on  liis 
teaching.  Not  a  trace  of  the  passion  for  distinction  and 
sway  can  be  detected  hi  the  artless  narratives  of  his 
historians.  He  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  exact- 
ed no  signs  of  homage,  coveted  no  attentions,  resented 
no  neglect.  He  discouraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
himself  before  him  with  flattering  salutations,  but  re* 
ceived  with  affectionate  sensibility  the  penitent  who 
bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with  his  ob- 
scure disciples  as  a  friend,  and  mixed  freely  with  all 
ranks  of  xhe  community.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
of  scorn,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  death,  more  suited 
than  any  other  imaginable  event,  to  entail  infamy  on  his 
name.  Stronger  marks  of  an  infinite  superiority  to  what 
the  world  calls  glory,  cannot  be  conceived  than  we  meet 
in  the  history  of  Jesus. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  of  power.  Political  and 
Spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  objects  of  false  religions.  I 
wish  to  show  you  more  particularly  the  elevation  of 
Christianity  above  these  aims.  That  the  Gospel  was 
not  framed  for  political  purposes,  is  too  plain  to  re- 
quire proof;  but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not 
'sufficiently  considered.  In  ancient  times,  religion  was 
everywhere  a  national  concern.  In  Judea  the  union 
between  religion  and  government  was  singularly  close , 
and  political  sovereignty  was  one  of  the  chief  splen- 
dors, with  which  the  Jewish  imagination  had  8urrottiid« 
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ed  the  expected  Messiah.  That  in  such  an  age  and 
country,  a  religion  should  arise,  which  hardly  seems  to' 
know  that  government  exists  ;  which  makes  no  refer-* 
ence  to  it  except  in  a  few  general  inculcations  of  obedi- 
ence to  .the  civil  powers ;  which  says  not  a  word  nor 
throws  out  a  hint  of  allying  itself  with  tlie  state  ;  which 
assumes  to  itself  no  control  of  political  affairs,  and  in- 
termeddles with  no  public  concerns  ;  which  has  no  ten- 
dency, however  indirect,  to  accumulate  power  in  partic- 
ular hands  ;  which  provides  no  form  of  national  worship 
as  a  substitute,  for  those  which  it  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy ;  and  which  treats  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
office  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  moral  influence 
and  an  unostentatious  charity  ;  —  that  such  a  religion 
should  spring  up  in  such  a  state  of  the  world  is  a  re- 
markable fact.  We  here  see  a  broad  line  between 
Christianity  and  other  systems,  and  a  striking  proof  of 
its  originality  and  elevation.  Other  systems  were  framed 
for  communities  ;  Christianity  approached  men  as  In- 
dividuals. Ii  proposed,  not  the  glory  of  the  state,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  mind.  So  far  from  be- 
ing contrived  to  build  up  political  power,  Christianity 
tends  to  reduce  and  gradually  to  supplant  it,  by  teaching 
men  to  substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for  menace 
and  force,  by  spreading  through  all  ranks  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  by  establishing  principles  which  nourish  self- 
respect  in  every  human  being,  and  teach  the  obscurest 
to  look  with  an  undazzled  eye  on  the  most  powerful  of 
their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the.  hands  of  a  poli- 
tician.    One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  extinguish  the 
very  spirit  which  the  ambitious  statesman  most  anxiously 
31* 
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ciierishB8>  and  od  wbiob  he  fovpds  bis  sueeesa-  It  pre- 
scribes a  narrow  patriotism,  sbows  no  naercjr  to  tba 
spirit  of  conquesi,  requires  its  disciples  to  love  othor 
countries  as  truly  as  their  own,  anfl  enjoins  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  forbearance  in  language  so  broa4  and.eamesl, 
that  not  a  few  of  its  professors  consider  war  in  every 
shape  and  under  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.  The 
hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the  political  max- 
ims of  that  age,  cannot  easily  be  compr^ended  at  the 
present  day.  No  doctrines  were  then  so  rooted,  as, 
that  conquest  was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation,  and 
that  an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the  first  and  noblest 
of  social  virtues.  Christianity,  in  loosening  the  tie 
which  bound  man  to  the  state,  that  it  might  connect 
him  with  his  race,  opposed  itself  to  what  was  deemed 
the  vita)  principle  of  national  safety  and  grandeur,  and 
commenced  a  political  revolution  as  original  and  un* 
sparing  as  tlie  religious  and  moral  reform  at  which  it 
aimed. 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for  political  pur- 
poses. But  I  shall  be  asked,  whether  it  stands  equally 
clear  of  the  charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
Spiritual  power.  Some  may  ask,  whether  its  founder 
was  not  instigated  by  the  passion  for  religious  domina- 
tion, whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's  minds, 
to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the  world,  to  make  himself  the 
leader  of  a  spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a  pro- 
phet on  human  history,  and  thus  to  secure  the  prostra- 
tion of  multitudes  to  his  will,  more  abject  and  entire 
than  kings  and  conquerors  can  achieve. 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have  said  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  spirit  of  his  religioo. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  had  a  per^ 
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cqktioii)  quite  peculiar  to  hiiDself,  of  the  qioral  beautjr 
and  greatness  of  a  disinterested,  meek,  and  sel^sacri- 
ficing  spirit,  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  medi- 
tate the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  himself.  But, 
leaving  this  topic,  I  observe,  thfit  on  examining  Chris- 
tianity we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a  religion 
framed  for  spiritual  domination.  One  of  the  infallible 
marks  of  such  a  system  is,  that  it  makes  some  terms 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  It  does  not, 
cannot  provoke  and  ally  against  itself  all  tlie  powers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  of  tlie  world.  Christianity 
was  throughout  uncompromising  and  exasperating,  and 
threw  itself  in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn.  Such  a 
system  was  any  thing  but  a  scheme  for  seizing  the 
spiritual  empire  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion  which  springs 
from  the  love  of  spiritual  domination..  It  infuses  a 
servile  spirit.  Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  name 
and  image  on  his  followers,  has  an  interest  in  curbing 
the  free  action  of  their  minds,  imposes  on  them  arbi- 
trary doctrines,  fastens  on  them  badges  which  may 
separate  them  from  others,  and  besets  them  with  rules, 
forms,  and  distinctive  observances,  which  may  per- 
petually remind  them  of  their  relation  to  their  chief. 
Now  I  see  nothing  in  Christianity  of  this  enslaving 
legislation.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which  is,  not  to  exalt 
its  teacher,  but  to  improve  the  disciple ;  not  to  fasten 
Christ's  name  on  mankind,  but  to  breathe  into  them 
bis  spirit  of  universal  love.  Christianity  is  not  a  re- 
ligion of  forms.  It  has  but  two  ceremonies,  as  simple 
as  they  are  expressive  ;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate 
t  place  in  the  New  Testament,  that  some  of  the  best 
Christians  question  or  d^ny  their  permanent  obligation. 
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Neither  is  h  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines 
which  find  no  support  in  our  rational  nature.  It  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  great,  universal,  immutable  prin- 
ciples, which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  as .  they  are 
unfolded,  adopt  and  rejoice  in,  as  their  own  everlasting 
laws,  and  which  open  perpetually  enlarging  views  to 
the  mind.  As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  free.  My 
religion  lays  on  me  not  one  chain.  It  does  not  pre* 
scribe  a  certain  range  for  my  mind,  beyond  which  uoth* 
ing  can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of  God  as  the  Universal 
Father,  and  sends  me  to  all  his  works  for  instruction. 
It  does  not  hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical  ritual, 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes,  and  hours  of  prayer, 
does  not  descend  to  details  of  dress  and  food,  does 
not  put  on  me  one  outward  badge.  It  teaches  and 
enkindles  love  to  God,  but  commands  no  precise  ex- 
pressions of  this  sentiment.  It  prescribes  prayer ;  but 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  and 
treats  all  worship  as  worthless  but  that  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  but  leaves  us  to  de« 
vise  for  ourselves  the  means  by  which  we  may  best 
serve  mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole  religion  of  Christ 
may  be  summed  up  in  die  love  of  God  and  of  man- 
kind, and  it  leaves  the  individual  to  cherish  and  express 
this  spirit  by  the  methods  most  accordant  with  his  own 
condition  and  peculiar  mind.  Christianity  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  freedom.  The  views  which  it  gives  of 
the  parental,  impartial,  universal  goodness  of  God,  and 
of  the  equal  right  of  every  hitman  being  to  inquire  into 
his  will,  and  its  inculcations  of  candor,  forbearance, 
and  mutual  respect,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it, 
Christianity  lays  on  me  no  chains.  It  is  any  tiling  but 
•  contrivance  for  spiritual  domination. 
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I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told,  that  Christianity,  if 
judged  by  its  history,  has  no  claim  to  the  honorable 
title  of  a  religion  of*  liberty.  I  shall  be  told,  that  no 
aystem  of  heathenism  ever  weighed  more  oppressively 
on  men's  souls  ;  that  the  Christian  ministry  has  trained 
tyrants,  who  have  tortured,  now  the  body  with  materia' 
fii-e,  and  now  the  mind  with  the  dread  of  fiercer  flames, 
and  who  have  proscribed  and  punished  free  thought  and 
free  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  soften  the  features  of  priestly  oppression  ;  but 
I  say,  let  not  Christianity  be  made  to  answer  fof  it. 
Christianity  gives  its  ministers  no  such  power.  They 
have  usurped  it  in  the  face  of  the  sternest  prohibitions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of  their  Master. 
Cliristianity  institutes  no  priesthood,  in  the  original  and 
proper  sense  of  that  word.  It  has  not  the  name  of 
priest  among  its  officers  ;  nor  does  it  confer  a  shadow 
of  priestly  po^er.  It  invests  no  class  of  men  with  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  intercessions  a  special 
bfluence  over  God,  or  suspending  the  salvation  of  the 
private  Christian  on  ceremonies  which  they  alone  can 
administer.  Jesus  indeed  appointed  twelve  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples  to  be  the  great  instruments  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion ;  but  nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
their  office.  They  went  forth  to  make  known  through 
all  nations  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  truth  they  spread  freely  and 
without  reserve.  They  did  not  give  it  as  a  mystery 
to  a  few  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their  office,  and 
according  to  *vhose  direction  it  was  to  be  imparted  to 
others.  They  communicated  it  to  the  whole  body  of 
converts,  to  be  their  equal  and  common  property,  thus* 
aecuring  to  all  the  invalua'jle  rights  of  the  nrind.     Il 
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Is  true,  they  appointed  ministers  or  teachers  jn  the 
Tarious  congregations  which  they  formed  ;  and  io  that 
early  age,  when  the  religion  was  inew  and  unknown,  and 
when  oral  teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  comqciunicatiag 
it,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  way  for  its  difiiisioo 
tut  this  appointment  of  the  most  enlightened  disciples 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  But  the  New  Testament 
I30wbere  intimates,  that  these  men  were  to  monopoliz') 
the  privilege  of  studying  their  religion,  or  of  teaching 
it  to  others.  Not  a  single  man  can  claim  under  Chris- 
tianity the  right  t6  interpret  it  exclusively,  or  to  impose 
his  interpretation  on  his  brethren.  The  Chrbtian  min- 
ister enjoys  no  nearer  access  to  God,  and  no  promise 
of  more  immediate  illumination,  than  other  men.  He 
is  not  intrusted  with  the  Clvistian  records  more  than 
they,  and  l^  these  records  it  is  both  their  right  and  duty 
to  try  his  instructions.  I  have  here  pointed  out  a  noble 
■peculiarity  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  religion  of  liberty. 
It  is  in  no  degree  tainted  with  the  passion  for  spiritual 
•power.  ^'  Call  no  man  master,  for  ye  are  all  brethren," 
is  its  free  and  generous  inculcation,  and  to  every  form 
of  freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
the  love  of  power,  that  master  passion  in  the  authors  of 
false  religions.  I  add,  that  no  other  object  of  a  selfish 
nature  could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  Gospel  is 
not  of  this  world.  At  the  time  of  its  origin  no  inge- 
nuity could  have  brought  it  to  bear  on  any  private  or 
worldly  interest.  Its  spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  ease, 
ind  honor,  it  counts  among  the  chief  pciils  of  life,  and 
it  insists  on  no  duty  more  earnestly  than  on  that  of  put- 
ting them  to  hazard  and  casting  them  irom  us,  if  the 
ause  of  truth  and  humanity  so  require.     And  tbesf 
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mnUoB  were  not  mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  com- 
monplaces in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  were  called  upon 
to  practise  what  they  preached,  to  forego  every  interest 
on  its  account.  They  could  not  but  foreknow,  that 
a  religion  so  uncompromising  and  pure  would  array 
against  them  the  world.  They  did  not  merely  take  the 
chance  of  suffering,  but  were  sure  that  the  whole  weight 
of  scorn,  pain,  and  worldly  persecution  would  descend 
<Hi  their  heads.  How  inexplicable,  then,  is  Christianity 
by  «ay  selfish  object,  or  any  low  aim  ? 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and  tliat  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  we 
see  the  greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  There  is  no  lurking 
purpose,  no  by-end,  betraying  itself  through  attempts 
to  disguise  it.  A  perfect  singleness  of  design  runs 
through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and  is  no  mean 
evidence  *oP-their  truth.  This  end  of  Christianity  is 
the  moral  perfection  of  the  human  soul.  It  aims  and 
it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  to 
rescue  men  from  the  power  of  moral  evil ;  to  unite  them 
to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one  another  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy 
as  meek  and  unconquerable  as  that  of  Christ ;  and  to 
kindle  intense  desire,  hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and 
immortal  virtue. 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain  inference  firom 
these  views  ?  If  Christianity  can  be  traced  to  no  self- 
ish or  worldly  motive,  if  it  was  framed,  not  for  domin- 
ion, not  to  compass  any  private  purpose,  but  to  raise 
open  above  themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to  God, 
can  we  lielp  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  God  ?  And  to 
■rbom  but  ^o  God  can  we  refer  its  origm  ?    Ought  we 
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Dot  to  recognise  in  the  first  propagafors  of  such  a  &tifa 
the  holiest  of  men,  the  friends  of  their  race,  and  the 
messengers  of  Heaven  ?  Christianity,  from  its  very 
nature,  repels  the  charge  of  imposture.  It  carries  in 
itself  the  proof  of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  coald  not 
have  conceived  it,  much  less  have  adopted  it  as  the 
great  object  of  their  lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish 
men  giving  up  every  private  interest  to  spread  a  system 
which  condemned  themselves,  and  which  tended  only 
to  purify  mankind,  is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can  be 
found  in  the  most  irrational  faith.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, when  tried  by  its  Motives,  approves  itself  to  be 
of  God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  very  important 
ground  of  my  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Its  truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first  teachers 
proved  themselves  the  ministers  of  God  by  supernatural 
works.  They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what  bore  the 
impress  of  a  divine  power,  and  what  thus  sealed  the 
divinity  of  their  mission.  A  religion  so  attested  must 
be  true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and  I  ask  your 
patient  attention  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  some 
minds  against  the  kind  of  evidence  which  I  have  now 
adduced.  Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  confuta- 
tion in  themselves.  The  piesumption  against  them 
seams  next  to  infinite.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
times  dififer  from  the  past.  There  have  been  ages, 
when  men  believed  any  thing  and  every  thing  ;  and  the 
more  monstrous  the  story,  the  more  eagerly  was  if  re* 
ceived  by  the  credulous  multitude.  In  the  progress  of 
knowledge  men  have  come  to  see,  that  most  of  the  prod- 
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igies  and  supernatural  events  in  which  their  forefathers 
beliered,  were  fictions  of  fancy,  or  fear,  or  imposture. 
The  light  of  knowledge  has  put  to  flight  the  ghosts 
and  witches  which  struck  terror  into  earlier  times.  We 
DOW  know^  that  not  a  few  of  the  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  which  appalled  nations,  and  were  interpreted 
as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance,  were  natural  efiects. 
We  have  learned,  too,  that  a  highly  excited  imagination 
can  work  some  of  the  cures  once  ascribed  to  magic  ; 
and  the  lesson  taught  us  by  these  natural  solutions  of 
apparent  miracles,  is,  that  accounts  of  supernatural 
events  are  to  be  sifted  with  great  jealousy  and  received 
with  peculiar  care.  •• 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light  thrown  on  nature  and 
history  is,  that  some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  mira- 
cles indiscriminately.  80  many  having  proved  ground- 
less,  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed  on 
all.  The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has  passed 
from  extreme  credulousness,  to  the  excess  of  increduli- 
ty. Some  persons  are  even  hardy  enough  to  deride  the 
very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They  pronounce  the  order  of 
nature  something  fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspen- 
sions of  it  incredible.  This  prejudice,  for  such  it  is, 
seems  to  deserve  particular  attention  ;  for,  until  it  is 
removed,  the  evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will  have 
little  weight.  Let  us  examine  it  patiently  and  impar- 
tially. 

Tha  skeptic  tells  me,  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
fixed.  I  ask  him.  By  whom  or  bjr  what  is  it  fixed  }  By 
an  iron  fate  ?  By  an  inflexible  necessity  ?  Does  not 
nature  bear  the  signatures  of  an  intelligent  Cause  f 
Does  not  the  very  idea  of  its  order  imply  an  orda'vLing 
or  disposing  Mind  }    Does  not  the  universe,  the  mor^ 
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't  is  explored,  bear  increasing  testimony^  to  a  Bejing  m 
perior  to  itself  ?  Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by 
a  Will  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a  power  equal  to 
miracles  ei^sts.     Then  miracles  are  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed  can  work  mire- 
cles,  but  that  he  will  not.  He  will  not  ?  And  how 
does  the  skeptic  know  this  ?  Has  God  so  told  him  ? 
This  language  does  not  become  a  being  of  our  Jimitod 
faculties  ;  and  the  presumptuousness  which  thus  niaket^ 
laws  for  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency  to  partic- 
ular modes,  is  as  little  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  as 
of  religion. 

The  sk^tic  sees  nothing  in  miracles,  but  ground 
of  oiTence.  To  me,  they  seem  to  involve  in  their  very 
nature  a  truth  so  great,  so  vital,  that  I  am  not  only 
reconciled  to  them,  but  am  disposed  to  receive  joyfully 
any  sufficient  proofs  of  their  having  been  performed. 
To  the  skeptic,  no  principle  is  so  important  as  the  unir 
formity  of  nature,  the  constancy  of  its  laws.  To  me, 
there  is  a  vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  mirades  bear 
witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome  tlieir  aid.  What  I 
wish  chiefly  to  know  is,  that  Mind  is  the  supreme  power 
in  the  universe  ;  that  matter  is  its  instrument  and  slave ; 
that  there  is  a  Will  to  which  nature  can  offer  no  ob- 
struction ;  that  God  is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  controls  them  at  his  pleasure.  This  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Mind  over  the  univense, 
is  the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the 
human  mind  over  matter,  over  physical  influences,  over 
imperfection  and  death.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  strong 
impressions  which  we  receive  through  the  senses  from 
the  material  creation,  joined  to  our  experience  of  its 
regularity,  and  to  our  instinctive  trust  in  its  future  ubi* 
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bmky,  do  obscure  this  Bupremacy  of  God,  do  tempt 
us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omnipotence  to  nature's  laws, 
and  to  linoit  our  hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised 
by  these.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  to  attach 
the  idea  of  necessity  to  an  unchangjbg  regularity  of 
operation,  and  to  imagine  bounds  to  a  being  who  keeps 
one  undeviating  path,  or  who  repeats  himself  perpetu- 
ally. Hence,  I  say  that  I  rejoice  in  miracles.  They 
show  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  Mind  in  the  universe. 
They  /nanifest  a  spiritual  power,  which  is  in  no  degree 
enthralled  by  tlie  laws  of  matter.  I  rejoice  in  these 
witnesses  to  so  great  a  trutli.  I  rejoice  in  whatever 
proves,  that  this  order  of  nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a. chain,  and  which  contains  no  promise  of 
my  perfection,  is  not  supreme  and  immutable,  and  that 
the  Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow  modes  of 
operation  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objection  to  miracles 
is  most  frequently  expressed,  is  the  following ;  *'  It  is 
derogatory,"  says  the  skeptic,  *'  to  the  perfect  wisdom 
of  God,  to  suppose  him  to  break  in  upon  the  order  of 
his  own  works.  It  is  only  the  unskilful  artist  who  is 
obliged  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new 
impulse  by  an  immediate  agency."  To  this  objection 
I  reply,  that  it  proceeds  on  false  ideas  of  God  and  of 
the  creauon.  God  is  not  an  artist,  but  a  Moral  Parem 
And  Governor ;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machine.  If  it 
.^ere,  it  might  be  urged  with  greater  speciousness,  that 
miracles  cannot  be  needed  or  required.  One  of  the 
most  striking  views  of  the  creation,  is  the  contrast  ot 
apposition  of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  It  in 
eludes  not  only  matter  but  mind,  not  only  lifeless  ub4 
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unconscious  masses,  but  rational  beingS|  free  ageotB  \ 
and  these  are  its  noblest  parts  and  ultimate  objects. 
The  material  univers.e  was  framed  not  for  itself,  but  foi 
these.  Its*  order  was  not  appointed  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  mstruct  and  improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings, 
the  intelligent  offspring  of  G>^d  ;  and  whenever  a  de* 
parture  from  this  order,  that  is,  whenever  miraculous 
agency  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
his  intelligent  creatures,  it  is  demanded  by  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  all  his  attributes.  If  the  Supreme  Being 
proposed  only  such  ends  as  mechanism  can  produce, 
then  he  might  have  framed  a  machinery  so  perfect  and 
sure  as  to  need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary  move- 
ments. But  he  lias  an  incomparably  nobler  end.  His 
great  purpose  is  to  educate,  to  rescue  from  evil,  to 
carry  forward  for  ever  the  free,  rational  mind  or  soul ; 
and  who  that  understands  what  a  free  mind  is,  and 
what  a  variety  of  teaching  and  discipline  it  requires,  wil| 
presume  to  affirm,  that  no  liglits  or  aids,  but  such  as 
come  to  it  through  an  invariable  order  of  nature,  are 
necessary  to  unfold  it  i 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  miracles,  as  I 
apprehend,  would  be  removed,  if  we  were  to  consider 
more  particularly,  that  the  chief  distinction  of  intellh* 
gent  beings  is  Moral  Freedom,  the  power  of  deter- 
mining  themselves  to  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  power  of  involving  themselves  in  great 
misery.  When  God  made  man,  he  framed  not  a  ma* 
chine,  but  a  free  being,  who  was  to  rise  or  fall  accord- 
ing  to  his  use  or  abuse  bf  his  powers.  This  capacity; 
at  once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  fearful  which 
we  can  conceive,  shows  us  how  the  human  race  may 
have  come  into  a  condition,  to  which  the  lUumioatioa 
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of  nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the  more  we  con- 
Bider  the  freedom  of  intelligent  beings,  the  more  we 
shall  question  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  unchange- 
able order  which  will  meet  fully  all  their  wants  ;  foi 
such  beings,  having  of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action^ 
may  bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of  conditions, 
and  of  course  may  come  to  need  a  relief  not  contained 
in  the  resources  of  nature.  The  history  of  the  human 
race  illustrates  these  truths.  At  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  human  family  were  plunged  into  gross 
and  debasing  error,  and  the  light  of  nature  ^  had  not 
served  for  ages  to  guide  them  back  to  truth.  Philoso- 
phy had  done  its  best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a 
new  power  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  That  in  such  an  exigence  miraculous  aid 
should  be  imparted,  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
Ood.  I  repeat  it ;  were  men  mechanical  beings,  an 
undeviating  order  of  nature  might  meet  all  their  wants. 
They  are  free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to  God, 
and  as  such  may  need,  and  are  worthy  of,  a  more 
various  and  special  care  than  is  extended  over  the  irra- 
tional creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  God  to  be  the  only  method 
of  instructing  and  improving  mankind.  I  see  reasons, 
as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular  course  should  be 
occasionally  suspended,  and  why  revelation  should  be 
joined  to  it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the  race. 
I  can  offer  only  a  few  considerations  on  this  point,  but 
they  seem  to  me  worthy  of  serious  attention.  —  The  first 
is,  that  a  fixed,  invariable  order  of  nature  does  not  give 
us  some  views  of  God  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
iibportance,  or  at  l^st  it  does  not  give  them  with  thai 
32* 
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distinctness  which  we  all  cjesire.  It  reveals  him  as  4ie 
Universal  Sovereign  who  provide^  for  the  whole  or  {ox 
tbe  general  weal,  hut  not,  with  sufficient  clearness,  lys 
a  tender  father,  interested  in  the  Individual.  I  see,  b 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  the  race,  but  not  his  con- 
stant, boundless  concern  for  myself.  Mature  speaks  of 
a  general  Divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
each  living  soul.  Thiis  is  a  necessary  defect  attending 
an  inflexible,  unvarying  adnainistration  by  general  laws ; 
and  it  seems  to  require  that  God,  to  carry  forward  the 
race,  should  reveal  himself  by  some  other  manner  than 
by  general  laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important  to 
human  improvement  than  that  of  God's  paternal  interest 
in  every  human  being ;  and  how  can  be  communicate 
this  persuasion  so  efiectualJy,  as  by  suspending  nature's 
order,  to  teach,  through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  pa- 
ternal love  ? 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  whilst  nature  teaches  many 
important  lessons,  it  is  not  a  direct,  ui^ent  teacher. 
Its  truths  are  not  prominent,  and  consequently  men  may 
neglect  it,  and  place  themselves  beyond  its  influence. 
For  example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine  of  One 
God,  but  does  not  compel  attention  to  it.  God's  name 
is  not  written  in  the  sky  in  letters  of  light,  which  all 
nations  must  read,  nor  sounded  abroad  in  a  voice,  deep 
and  awful  as  thunders,  so  that  all  must  hear.  Nature 
is  a  gentle,  I  bad  almost  said,  a  reserved  teacher,  de- 
.manding  patient  thought  in  the  learner,  and  may  there- 
fore be  unheeded.  Men  may  easily  shut  their  ears  and 
harden  their  hearts  against  its  testimony  to  God.  Ac- 
cordingly we  learn,  that,  at  Christ's  coming,  almost  all 
nations  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  given  themselves  up  to  gross  superstitions 
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To  such  a  ccmditioi]  of  the  world,  nature's  indirect  and 
imimposuBg  mode  of  instruction  is  not  fitted,  and  thus  it 
Jumbhes  a  reason  for  a  more  immediate  and  impressive 
leaching.  In  s\xcb  a  season  of  moral  darkness,  was  it  not 
worthy  of  God"  to  kindle  another  and  more  quickening 
beam  ?  When  the  long  repeated  and  almost  monotonous 
language  of  creation  was  not  heard,  was  it  unworthy  of 
God  to  speak  with  a  new  and  mora  startling  voice? 
What  fitter  method  was  there  for  rousing  those  whom 
nature's  quiet  regulai'ity  could  not  teach,  than  to  inter- 
rupt its  usual  course  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  reason  for  expecting  revelation 
to  be  added  to  the  light^  of  nature.  Nature,  I  have 
said,  is  not  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and  men  may 
place  themselves  beyond  its  voice.  I  say,  thirdly,  tha't 
jthere  is  one  great  point,  on  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned to  know  the  truth,  and  which  is  yet  taught  so 
indistinctly  by  nature,  that  men,  however  disposed  to 
learn,'  cannot  by  that  light  alone  obtain  full  conviction. 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  question  in  which-  each  man 
has  the  deepest  interest  ?  It  is  this.  Are  we  to  live 
again  ;  or  is  this  life  all  ?  Does  the  principle  of  thouglit 
perish  with  the  body  ;  or  does  it  survive  ?  And' if  it 
survive,  where  ?  how  ?  in  what  condition  ?  under  what 
law  ?  There  is  an  inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judg- 
ment to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come  ?  and  if  so, 
what  award  may  we  hope  or  fear  ?  The  Future  state 
of  man,  this  is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by  our 
changing  life,  and  by  approaching  death.  I  will  not 
say,  that  on  this  topic  nature  throws  no  light.  I  think 
It  doe^ ;  and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter  to  them 
orhoae  oyes  revelation  has  couched  and  made  strong 
ID  see      But  nature  alone  does  not  meet  our  wants*     I 
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might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to  the  ages  praced- 
ing  Christ,  when  the  anxious  spirit  of  man  constantfy 
sought  to  penetrate  the  gloom  beyond  the  grave,  when 
imagination  and  philosophy  alike  plunged  into  the  future, 
but  found  DO  resting-place.  But  every  man  must  feel, 
that,  left  to  nature^  as  his  only  guide;  he  must  wander  in 
doubt  as  to  the  life  to  come.  Where,  but  from  God 
himself,  can  I  learn  my  destination?  I  ask  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb  for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  and 
the  tomb  gives  me  no  reply.  I  examine  the  various 
regions  of  nature,  but  I  can  disco vei^  no  process  for 
restoring  the  mouldering  body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of 
the  spirit's  ascent  to  another  sphere.  I  see  the  need 
of  a  power  above  nature  to  restore  or  perpetuate  life 
&fter  death ;  and  if  God  intended  to  give  assurance  of 
this  life,  I  see  not  how  he  can  do  it  but  by  supernatural 
teaching,  by  a  miraculous  revelation.  Miracles  are  the 
appropriate,  and  would  seem^to  be  the  only  mode  of 
placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future  and  immortal  being ; 
and  DO  miracles  can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  end  as  the  very  ones  which  hold  the  highest 
place  in  Christianity,  —  !  mean  the  resurrection  ^  of 
Lasfarus,  and,  still  more,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
No  man  will  deny,  that,  of  all  truths,  a  future  state  b 
most  strengthening  to  virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity. 
Is  it  then  unworthy  of  God  to  employ  miracles  fbr  the 
awakening  or  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  ?  May  they 
not  even  be  expected,  if  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  sheds 
but  a  faint  light  on  this  most  interesting  of  all  verities  ? 

I  add  one  more  consideration  in  support  of  ^he  po- 
sition, that  nature  was  not  intended  to  be  God's  onlj 
method  of  teaching  mankind.  In  surveying  the  faumsp 
mind)  we  discover  a  principle  which  singulariy  fits  it  to 
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fte  wrought  upon  and  benefited  by  miraculous  agency, 
and  which  might  therefore  lead  us  to  expect  such  in- 
terposition. I  refer  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  by 
which  we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or  indiffer- 
ent to  what  is  familiar,  but  are  roused  to  attention  and 
deep  interest  by  what  is  singular,  strange,  supernatural. 
This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  important  part  of  our 
constitution  ;  and  that  God  should  employ  it  in  the 
work  of  our  education,  is  what  reason  might  anticipate. 
I  see,  tHen,  a  foundation  for  miracles  in  the  human 
mind  ;  and,  when  I  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  no- 
blest work,  I  ought  to  look  to  this  as  the  interpreter 
of  his  designs.  W&  are  plainly  so  constituted,  that  the 
order  of  nature,  the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the  less. 
Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless  uniformity.  On 
the  contrary,  departures  from  this  order  powerfully  stir 
the  soul,  break  up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits  of 
thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude  to  the  Almighty 
Interposer,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  with  awe  the  com- 
munications of  his  will.  Was  it  unworthy  of  God,  who 
gave  us  this  sensibility  to  the  wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it 
for  the  recovery  of  his  creatures  to  himself  ? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great  objection  of 
skepticism,  that  miracles  are  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
perfections ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having  established 
dn  order  of  operation,  cannot  be  expected  to  depart 
from  it.  To  me,  such  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I  consider  God's  pa- 
ternal and  moral  relation  to  mankind,  and  his  interest  in 
(heir  progress  ;  when  I  consider  how  accordant  it  is 
with  his  character  that  he  should  make  himself  kn'>wn 
to  them  by  methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind  and 
heart  to  his  goodness ;  when  I  consider  the  need  we 
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bare  of  illumiDation  in  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  dn 
tinct  and  full  than  the  ci'eation  affords  ;  when  I  considet 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  man,  his  free  agenejfy 
and  the  corruption  into  which  he  liad  fallen ;  when  I 
consider  bow  little  benefit  a  being  so  depraved  was  like- 
ly to  derive  from  an  order  of  nature  to  which  he  had 
grown  familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mind  is  fitted  to  be 
quickened  by  miraculous  interposition ;  —  I  say,  when 
I  take  all  these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think,  a 
foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural  light  and  aid,  and  I 
discern  in  a  miraculous  revelation,  such  as  Christianity, 
a  provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  and  to  the  perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles,  though  less 
avowed,  than  that  which  I  have  now  considered,  yec 
perhaps  not  less  influential,  and  probably  operating  on 
many  minds  so  secretly  as  to  be  unperceived.  At  two 
of  these  I  will  just  glance.  Not  a  few,  I  am  confident^ 
have  doubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because  they  see 
none  11010.  Were  their  skepticism  to  clothe  itself  in  Ian- 
rguage,  it  would  say,  '^  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will 
believe  thetn.  We  suspect  them,  because  they  are 
confined  to  the  past."  Now  this  objection  is  a  childish 
one.  It  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle,  that  noth- 
ing in  the  past  is  worthy  of  belief,  which  is  not  repeated 
in  the  present.  Admit  this,  and  where  will  incredulity 
stop  ?  How  many  forms  and  institutions  of  society, 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed  away.  Has 
history,  then,  no  title  to  respect  ?  If.  indeed  the  human 
race  were  standing  still,  if  one  age  were  merely  a  copy 
of  preceding  ones,  if  each  had  precisely  the  same  wants, 
dien  the  miracles  required  at  one  period  would  be  re* 
produced  in  all.     But  who  does  not  know  that  tbe^e  ia  a 
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pngteM  in  human  affairs  ^  that  formerly  mankind* were 
kl  a  difierent  stage  from  that  through  which  they  are 
BOW  passing  ?  that  of  course  the  education  of  the  race 
must  be  varied  ?  and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may 
be  superfluous  now  ?  Sh^U  we  bind  the  Creator  to 
invariable  mcfdes  of  teaching  and  training  a  race  whose 
capacities  and  wants,  are  undergoing  a  perpetual  change  ? 
Because  in  periods  of  thick  darkness  God  introduced  a 
new  religion  by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
these  works  to  be  repeated,  when  the  darkness  is  scat* 
lered  and  their  end  attained  ?  Who  does  not  see  that 
miracles,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  rare,  occa- 
sional, limited  ?  Would  not  their  power  be  impaired 
by  frequency  ?  and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were 
they  so  far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  order  of 
nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering,  shows  us  the 
true  character  of  skepticism.  Skepticism  is  essentially 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  makes  the  present  moment 
the  measure  of  the  past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature 
of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  boundless  universe,  it  can 
conceive  no  mode  of  operation  but  what  falls  under 
its  immediate  observation.  The  visible,  the  present,  is 
every  thing  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  him  but  enlarge  his 
views  ;  let  him  look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  let  him  consider  tbe  infinity  of  resources  which 
are  (Comprehended  in  omnipotence  ;  let  him  represent  to 
himself  the  manifold  stages  through  which  the  human 
face  is  appointed  to  pass  ;  let  him  remember  that  the 
education  of  the  ever-growing  mind  must  require  a 
great  variety  of  discipline  ;  and  especially  let  him  .admit 
the  sublime  thought,  of  which  the  germ  is  found  in 
Mtuire,  that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for,  and  to 
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•scend  to,  an  incompanibly  hi^er  order  of  eadMmnw 
than  the  present,  —  and  he  will  see  the  childidmesa  of 
making  his  narrow  experience  the  standard  of  aO  that 
is  past  uid  is  to  come  in  human  history* 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  science  should  All 
into  this  error.  The  improved  science  of  the  present 
day  teaches  them,  that  this  globe  of  ours,  which  seems 
so  unchangeable,  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  thousand 
years  ago.  They  find  prools  by  dicing  into  the  earth, 
that  this  globe  was  inhabited  before  the  existoioe  of 
the  human  race,  by  classes  of  animals  which  have  per- 
ished, and  the  ocean  peopled  by  races  now  unknown, 
and  that  the  human  race  are  occupying  a  ruined  and 
restored  world*  Men  of  science  should  learn  to  free 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  nan-owness  which  sees  noth- 
ing in  the  past  but  the  present,  and  should  learn  the 
stupendous  and  infinite  variety  of  the  dispensations  of 
God. 

There  is  another  objectifw  to  mii*acles,  and  the  last 
to  be  now  considered,  which  is  drawn  firom  the  weH- 
known  &ct,  that  pretended  miracles  crowd  the  pages 
of  ancient  history.  No  falsehoods,  we  are  told,  hare 
been  more  common  than  accounts  of  prodigies,  and 
therefore  the  miraculous  character  of  Christianity  is  a 
presumption  i^ainst  its  truth.  I  acknowledge  that  this 
argument  has  its  weight ;  and  I  am  ready  to  say,  that, 
did  I  know  nothing  of  Christiani^^  but  that  it  was  a 
religion  full  of  miracles ;  did  I  know  oothiog  of  its 
doctrines,  its  purpose,  its  influences,  and  whole  history, 
I  should  suspect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever*  There 
is  a  stirong  presunjption  against  miraolet,  considered 
nakedly,  or  separated  6x>m  their  deaigq  and  firom  idl 
circumstances  which  explain  ttid  suqppcit  them.     Tbora 
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s  A  fike  presiunption  against  events  not  miraculous^  but 
of  an  extraordinary  character.  But  this  is  only  a  rea- 
son for  severe  scrutiny  and  slow  belief,  not  for  resisting 
strong  and  multiplied  proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for  doubt* 
iog  a  report  of  miracles  when  first  brought  to  his  ears. 
Thousands  of  absurd  prodigies  iiave  been  cret^ted  by 
Ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands  more  been 
fiorged  by  imposture.  I  invite  you,  then,  to  try  scru* 
pdbusly  the  miracles  of  Clirtstianity  ;  and,  if  they  bear 
the  marks  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  false  religions, 
do  not  spare  them.  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hearing 
and  calm  investigation.    . 

It  is  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  all 
miracles,  that  men  have  believed  in  many  which  are 
fiibe.  If  you  go  back  to  the  times  when  mjraeulous 
stories  were  swallowed  most  greedily^  and  read  tlie 
liooks  then  written  on  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  you  will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error ; 
but  do  they  therefore  contain  nothing  worthy  your  trust  ? 
Is  there  not  a  vein  of  truth  running  through  the  preva- 
lent  falsehood  ?  And  cannot  a  sagacious  mind  very 
often  detach  the  real  from  the  fictitious,  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  many  mistakes,  distinguish  the  judicious  and  hon- 
est from  the  credulous  or  interested  narrator,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  testimonies  detect  the  latent  truth  r 
Where  will  you  stop,  if  you  start  with  believing  nothing 
on  points  where  former  ages  have  gone  astray  ?  You 
must  pronounce  all  religion  and  all  morality  to  be  delu- 
sion, for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly  erred.  Noth- 
11^  is  more  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  fo^nd  a 
oniversal  censure  on  a  limited  number  of  unfavorable 
hcts^  This  is  much  like  the  reasoning  of  the  misan* 
thrope,  who,  because  be  sees  much  vice,  infers  that 
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I  here  is  no  virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sometimes  been 
deceived,  pronounces  all  men  hypocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multipticiiy  of  fabe  rairacles>  fiur 
from  disproving,  gives  support  to  those  on  which  Cliris- 
tianity  rests  ;  for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  founda- 
tion for  falsehood,  especially  when  it  obtains  general 
belief.  The  love  of  truth  is  an  essential  principle  of 
human  nature ;  men  generally  embrace  error  on  account 
of  some  precious  ingredient  of  truth  mixed  with  it,  and 
for  the  time  inseparable  from  it.  The  universal  belief 
of  past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions,  is  to  me  a 
presumption  that  miracles  have  entered  into  human  his^ 
tory.  Will  the  unbeliever  say,  that  it  only  shows  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for  the  supernatural  ? 
I  reply,  that,  in  this  reasoning,  he  furnishes  a  weapon 
against  himself;-  for  a  strong  principle  in  the  humaa 
mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for  and  to  cling  to  miracu^ 
lous  agency,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  Author  of 
our  being,  by  whom  this^  thirst  for  the  supernatural  was 
given,  intended  to  furnish  objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it 
a  place  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

But  I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and  it  is  an  obser- 
vation of  great  importance,  that  the  exploded  miracles 
of  ancient  times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only  furnish 
a  general  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  gen- 
uine ones,  but  yield  strong  proof  of  die  truth  of  those 
in  particular  upon  which  Christianity  rests.  I  say  to 
the  skeptic.  You  affirm  nothing  but  truth  in  declaring 
history  to  abound  in  fahe  miracles  ;  I  agree  with  you 
in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supernatural 
accounts  of  which  ancient  religions  boast.  But  how 
do  we  know  these  to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so  judge 
witliout  proofs.     We  discern  in  them  the  marks  of  de* 
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hwMMi.  Now  I  ask  you  to  examine  these  marks,  and 
tlien  to  answer  me  honestly  >  whether  you  find  them  in 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  Is  there  not  a  broad  line 
between  Christ's  works  and  those  which  we  both  agree 
in  rejecting  ?  I  maintain  that  there  is,  and  that  nothing 
bat  Ignorance  can  confound  the  Christian  miracles  with 
the  prodigies  of  heathenism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  so  strong  as  to  forbid  us  to  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  miracles  of  superstition  carry  the 
brand  of  falsehood  in  their  own  natuK,  and  are  dis- 
proved by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
imposed  on  the  multitude.  The  objects,  for  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought,,  are  such  as  do  not  re- 
quire or  justify  a  divine  interposition.  Many  of  them 
are  absurd,  childish,  or  extravagant,  and  betray  a  weak 
intellect  or  diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes.  Many  are  attested  by  per- 
sons' who  lived  in  different  countries  and  ages,  and 
enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  their  tiuth. 
We  can  see  the  origin  of  many  in  the  self-interest  of 
those  who  forged  them,  and  can  account  for  thehr  re- 
ception by  the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
these  spurious  miracles  were  the  natural  growth  of  the 
ignorance,  passions,  prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  the 
times,  and  tended  to  confirm  them.  Now  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  these  various  marks  of  falsehood 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Christian  miracles.  We  find 
in  them  characters  directly  the  reverse.  They  were 
wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  God  ;  they  were  wrought 
in  an  age  of  improvement ;  they  are  marked  by  a  majes- 
ty, beneficence,  unostentatious  simplicity,  and  wisdom, 
which  separate  them  immeasurably  from  the  dresms  of 
a  disordered  fancy  or  the  contrivances   of  imposture 
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They  can  be  explained  by  no  interests,  passions,  or  prej- 
udices of  men.  They^are  parts  of  a  religion,  winch  was 
singularly  at  variance  with  established  ideas  and  expeoh 
tations,  which  breathes  purity  and  benevolence,  which 
transcended  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  which 
thus  carries  with  it  the  presumption  of  a  divine  original 
Whence  this  immense  distance  between  the  two  classes 
of  miracles  ?  Will  you  trace  both  to  one  source,  and 
that  a  polluted  one  ?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit, 
works  as  different  as  light  and  darkness,  as  earth  and 
heaven  ?  I  am  not,  then,  shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false 
miracles  of  other  religions.  I  have  no  desire  to  keep 
them  out  of'  sight ;  I  summon  them  as  my  witnesses. 
They  show  me  how  naturally  imposture  and  superstition 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  their  fictions.  Thoy 
show  how  man,  when  he  aspires  to  counterfeit  God's 
agency,  betrays  more  signally  his  impotence  and  folty. 
When  I  place  side  by  side  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus 
and  the  prodigies  of  heathenism,  I  see  that  they  can  no 
more  be  compared  with  one  another,  than  the  machinery 
and  mock  thunders  of  the  theatre  can  be  likened  to  the 
awful  and  beneficent  powers  of  the  universe. 

In  die  preceding  remarks  on  miracles,  I  have  aimed 
chiefly  to  meet  those  general  objections  by  which  many 
are  prejudiced  against  supernatural  interpositions  uni- 
versally, and  are  disinclined  to  weigh  any  proof  in  their 
support.  Hoping  that  this  weak  skepticism  has  been 
shown  to  want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  I  pro* 
ceed  now  to  state  more  particularly  the  principal  grounds 
on  which  I  believe  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesui 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  were  actually 
wrought  in  attestation  of  its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  presunqitive 
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alid  direct,  and  both  meet  in  support  of  Cliristian  mira 
5les.  First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  its  favor. 
To  this  chss  of  proofs,  belong  the  views  already  given 
of  the  accordance  of  revelation  and  miracles  with  the 
wants  and  principles  of  human  nature,  with  the  perfec- 
dons  of  God,  with  his  relations  to  bis  human  frmily,  and 
with  his  ordinary  providence.  These  I  need  not  repeat. 
I  will  only  observe,  that  a  strong  presumption  in  support 
of  ihe  miracles  arises  from  the  importance  of  the  rdi-  * 
gion  to  which  they  belong.  If  I  were  told  of  supernat- 
ttral  works  performed  to  prove,  that  three  are  more  than 
one,  or  that  human  Ufe  requires  food  for  its  support,  T 
should  know  that  tibey  were  false.  The  presumption 
against  them  would  be  invincible.  The  author  of  nature 
could  never  supersede  its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to 
teach  what  falls  within  the  knowledge  of  every  child. 
Extraordinary  interpositions  of  God  suppose  that  truths 
of  extraordinary  dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be  im« 
parted.  Now,  in  Christianity,  I  find  truths  of  tran* 
Bcendent  importance,  which  throw  into  shade  all  the  dis* 
coveries  of  science,  and  which  give  a  new  character, 
aim,  and  interest,  to  our  existence.  Here  is  a  fit  occa- 
sion  for  supernatural  interposition.  A  presumption  ex- 
ists in  favor  of  miracles,  by  which  a  religion  so  worthy 
of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favor  of  facts,  is  not  enough. 
It  indeed  adds  much  force  to  the  direct  proofs  ;  still 
these  are  needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Christiani^. 
The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are '  chiefly  of  two  kinds  ; 
they  consist  of  testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of  effects, 
traces,  monuments,  which  the  facts  have  left  behind 
them.  The  Christian'  miracles  are  supported  by  both. 
«--We  have  first  the  most  unexceptionable  Testimo* 
33» 
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ny,  nothing  less  than  that  jof  contempOFaries  and  «y#r 
witnesses,  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  and  the  firel 
propagators  of  his  rel^on.  We  have  the  testimoiiy  of 
men  who  could  not  have  iMfen  jdeceive4  as  to  die  iacts 
which  they  report  ^  who  bore  their  witness  amidst  perils 
and  persecutions  ;  who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  wbem 
their  Master  lived  and  died ;  who  had  nothing  to  gab^ 
and  every  thing  to  lo6e>  if  their  testimony  wese  false ; 
whose  writings  breathe  the  aincerest  love  of  virtue  and 
of  maidcind  ;  aad  who  at  last  sealed  their  attestations 
with  their  blood.  More  unexceptionable  witnesses  lo 
facts  cannot  be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  ^*  These  wiinessea  lived  ages  ago  ;  could 
we  hear  these  accounts  «from  their  own  lips,  we  should 
be  satisfied'^?  I  answer^  Y09  have  something  better 
than  their  own -lips,  or  •than  their  own  word  taken  alone. 
You  have,  as  has  been  proved,  their  writings*  jRer- 
haps  you  hear  with  some  surprise  that  a  book  may  ba 
a  better  wimess  than  its  author ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true,  and  I  will  illustrate  k  by  an  imaginary  case  in  our 
own  tiroes. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  eye* 
witness  should  r^ate.  to  me  the  evei^  oitbe  three 
memorable  days  of  July,  in  which  the  last  revolution 
of  France  was  achieved  ;  suppose  next,  that  a  book> 
a  history  of  that  revolution,  published  and  received  as 
true  in  France,  should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  couotry. 
Which  IS  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  ?  I  say  the 
last.  A  single  witness  may  deceive  ;  but  that  a  writer 
should  publish  in  France  the  history  of  a  revolution, 
which  never  occurred  there,  or  which  diffisred  essentially 
from  the  true  one,  is,  in  the  highest  degree^  improbable ; 
and  that  such  a  history  should  obtam  correpcy,  >tlvit  if 
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dKmld  not  be  instantty  branded  as  a  lie,  b  utterly  impos- 
siUe.  A  history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not  only 
gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer,  but  the  testimony 
of  the  nation  among  whom  it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a 
concentration  of  thousands  of  voices,  of  many  thousand 
vritnesses.  I  say,  then,  that  the  writings  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  received  as  they  were  by  the 
multitude  of  Christians  in  their  own  times  and  in  those 
which  immediately  followed,  are  the  testimonies  of  that . 
multitude  as  well  as  of  the  writers;  Thousands,  nearest 
(o  the  events,  join  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian 
miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence,  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  direct  witnesses,  and  this  belongs  to 
Christianity.  Facts  are  often  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  effects  which  they  leave  behind  them.  This  is  die 
case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me  explain  this 
branch  of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when  absent  and  dis- 
tant from  your  city,  that  on  a  certain  day,  a  tide,  such  as 
bad  never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbour,  overflowed 
your  wharves,  and  reshed  into  your  streets  ;  I  doubt  the 
iact ;  but  hastening  here,  I  see  what  were  once  streets, 
strewed  with  sea-weed,  and  shells,  and  the  ruins  of 
houses,  and  I  cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive, 
but  such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great  events  leave 
effects,  and  these  speak  directly  of  the  cause.  What,  I 
ask,  iare  the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution  ?  Have 
we  none  but  written  or  oral  testunony  ?  Our  free  con- 
stitution, the  whole  form  of  our  society,  the  language 
and  spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness  to  our  £ng- 
ish  origin,  ^and  to  our  successful  conflict  foi  indepen- 
dence. Now  the  miracles  of  Christianity  have  left 
fiflbcts,  which  equally  attest  theur  reality,  and  cannot  be 
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explained  without  them.  I  go  back  to  die  age  of  Jesiii 
Christ,  and  I  am  immediately  strack  with  the  cnm^ 
moDcemeot  and  rapid  progress  of  the  most  remarkable 
revolution  in  die  annals  of  liie  world.  .  I  see  a  ntm  re^ 
ligion,  of  a  character  altogether  its  own,  whtcb  bore  na 
likeness  to  any  past  or  existii^  faith,  spreading  m  a. few 
years  through  all  civilized  nations,  and  introducing  a  new 
era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change  of  the  human  mind, 
which  has  broadly  distinguished  all  following  ages.  Here 
is  a  plain  iact,  which  the  skeptic  will  not  deny,  however 
he  may  explain  it.  I  see  this  reli^on  bsuing  from  an 
obscure,  despised,  hated  people.  Its  founder  had  died 
on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  pimishment  as  disgraceftd  as  the 
pillory  or  gallows  of  the  present  day.  Its  teachers  were 
poor  men,  without  rank,  c^ce,  or  education,  tzkea  from 
the  fishing-boat  and  other  occupations  which  had  ne^er 
furnished  teachers  to  mankind.  I  see  these  men  begins 
niog  their  work  on  the  spot  where  their  Master's  blood 
bad  been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor ;  and  I  hear' 
them  summoning  first  his  murderers,  and  then  all  nations 
and  all  ranks,  the  sovereign  on  thenhrone,  the  priest  ia 
the  temple,  the  great  and  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  to  renounce  the  faith  and  the  worship 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  all  ages, 
and  to  take  the  yoke  of  their  cracified  Lord.  I  see 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  die 
curse  of  the  priest,  the  scorn  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  commoB 
enemy ;  and  yet,  without  a  human  weapon  and  b  oppo* 
sition  to  all  human  power,  I  see  the  humble  Aposdes  of 
Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering  prejudice,  break* 
ing  the  ranks  of  their  opposers,  changing  enemies  kito 
friends,  breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit  of  mar* 
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IfftAom^  nod  carrying  to  the  bouads  of  civilisatioD,  wad 
9f!0fk  into  faal^MSiviUzed  regbiis,  a  religion  whieb  has  eon* 
tiibutod  to  advance  society  more  than  all  other  causes 
oombined^  Here  is  the  offset.  Here  is  a  monumeat 
■sore  durable  than  pillars  or  triumphal  azcbes.  Now  I 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  effects.  If  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  were  indeed  sent  and  empowered  l^ 
God>  and  wrought  miracles  in  attestation  of  their  rots- 
sioB,  then  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  explabed. 
Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  insane 
enthusiasts,  or  selfish  impostors,  left  to  meet  the  whole 
strength  of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  but  their  own 
power  or  rather  their  own  weakness,  and  you  have  no 
cause  for  the  stupendous  efiect  I  have  described*  Such 
men  could  no  more  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
tban  they  could  have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources, 
simk  mountains  into  vaUeys,  or  raised  valleys  to  the 
skies.  Christianity,  then,  has  not  only  the  evidence  of 
uBexceptionaUe  witnesses,  but  that  of  effects  ;  a  proof 
which  will  grow  stronger  by  comparmg  its  progress  with 
that  of  other  reiigiohs,  such  as  Mahometanism,  which 
sprung  from  human  passions,  and  w^e  advanced  by  hu- 
man power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tiah  miracles,  I  now  pass  to  the  last  topic  of  thb  dis- 
oQurse.  Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me  to  en- 
large upon  it  in  a  subsequent  discourse  ;  but  a  discussion 
of  Christian  evidences,  in  which  it  should  find  no  place, 
would  be  essentially  defective.  I  refer  to  the  proof  of 
Christianity  derived  from  the  Character  of  its  Author. 

The  character  of  Jesus  was  Original.  He  formed  a 
'•.0W  era  in  the  moral  history  of  the  human  race.     His 
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tioD  was  not  that  of  his  Bge,  nor  a  copy  of  Uie 
greatness  which  had  long  engrossed  the  world's  admira- 
tieo.  Jesus  stood  apart  friom  other  men.  He  borrowed 
firom  none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded  by  inen  of 
low  thoughts,  he  ros^  to  the  concepitioD  of  jiJiigher  form 
of  human  virtue  than  had  yet  been  resized  or  imagined, 
and  deliberately  devoted  himself  to  its  promotion,  as  the 
supreme  object  of  his  iife  and  death.  Conscious  of  be- 
ing dedicated  to  this  great  worli,  he  spoke  with  a  ealm 
dignity,  an  unaffected  elevation,  which  separated  him 
from  M  other  teachers.  Unsupported,  he  never  waver- 
ed ;  sufficient  to  himself,  he  rebsed  alliance  with  wealth 
or  power.  Yet,  with  all  this  self-subsistence  and  uncom- 
promisiag  energy,  hb  character  was  the  mildest,  the 
gentlest,  the  moat  attractive,  ever  manifested  among  men. 
It  could  not  4iav6  been  a  iicttaa,  {or  who  could  have 
conceived  h,  or  who  could  have  embodied  the  concep* 
tioB  in  such  a  life  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led,  in  acdons, 
woitds,  manners,  so  natural  and  tmstudkd,  so  imbued 
with  reality,  so  worthy  of  the  Sod  of  God  ? 

The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a  philandiropy 
without  mixture  and  without  bounds^  a  philanthropy, 
uniting  grandeur  and  meekness  in  beautiful  proportions  ; 
a  philanthropy,  as  wise  as  it  was  fervent,  which  compre- 
haided  the  true  wants  and  the  true  good  of  man,  which 
compassionated,  indeed,  his  sufferings  from  abroad,  but 
which  saw  in  the  soul  die  deep  fountain  of  his  miseries, 
and  labored,  by  regeneratmg  this,  to  bring  him  to  a  pure 
and  enduring  happiness.  So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled 
was  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it  has  impressed  it* 
self  on  all  future  tioies.  There  went  forth  a  virtue,  a 
beneficent  influence  from  his  character,  which  operates 
eten  now.     Since  the  death  of  Christ,  a  fpirit  of  hii- 
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rntnitj,  unknown  before,  has  sllenrly  diffiised  itself  ovet 
a  considerable  portion  of  flie  eartli.  A  new  standard 
of  virtue  has  gradually  possessed  itself  of  the  veneration 
of  men.  A  new  power  has  been  acting  on  society, 
which  has  dbne  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to 
disarm  the  selfish  passions,  and  to  bind  men  strongly  to 
one  another  and  to  God.  What  a  monument  have  we 
here  to  the  virtue  of  Jesus !  aiid  if  Christianity  has  such 
a  Founder,  it  must  have  come  from  Heaven. 
'  There  are  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the  power  and 
elevation  of  the  character  of  Christ.  It  has  touched 
and  conciliated  not  a  few  of  the  determined  adversaries 
of  his  religion,  infidelity,  whikt  it  has  laid  unsparing 
hands  on  the  system,  has  generally  shrunk  firom  offering 
violence  to  its  Author,  in  truth,  unbelievers  have  occa- 
sionally borne  doquent  testimony  to  the  benignant  and 
celestial  virtues  of  Jesus ;  and  I  record  this  with  pleas- 
ure, not  oTklj  as  honorable  to  Christianiiy,  but  as  snow* 
mg  that  unbdief  does  not  universally  sear  the  moral 
feelings,  or  lireathe  hostility  to  goodness.  Nor  is  this 
aH.  Tfae  character  of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most 
deadly  and  irresistible  foe  of  error  and  unfounded  daims, 
I  mean,  Time.  It  has  lost  nodiing  of  its  elevation  by 
the  improvements  of  ages.  Since  he  appeared,  society 
has  gone  forward,  men's  views  have  become  enlarged, 
and  philosophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of  far  purer  vir- 
tues than  were  the  boast  of  antiquity.  But,  however 
the  human  roiiid  may  have  advanced,  it  must  still  look 
upward,  if  it  would  see  and  understand  Christ.  He  is 
still  above  it.  Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned 
on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity  is  true.  The 
delineation  of  Jesus  in  tke  Gospels,  so  warm  with  -life, 
«id  so  unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  grandeur,  required  the 
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existence  of  an  origiuaU  To  suj^ose  that  diis  cbaracter 
was  invented  by  unprincipled  men,  amidst  Jewidi  and 
heathen  darkness,  and  was  then  imposed  as  a  reality  in 
die  very  age  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  argues  an 
excess  of  credulity,  and  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
powers  and  principles  of  human  nature.  The  character 
of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so,  Jesus  *  must  have  been 
what  he  professed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  re^ 
vealer  of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  proposed  in  this  dis^ 
course.  I  have  laid  before  you  some  of  the  principal 
evidences  of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed  to  state  them 
without  exaggeration.  That  an  honest  mind,  which 
thoroughly  comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force^ 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger  proofs  may  in- 
deed be  conceived ;  but  it  b  doubtful,  whether  diese 
could  be  given  in  consistency  with  our  moral  nature,  and 
with  the  moral  government  of  God. '  Such  a  govent- 
ment  requires,  that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the 
mind,  but  that  we  should  be  \tk  to  gain  it,  by  an  uiiright 
use  of  our  understandings,  and  by  conforming  ourselves 
to  what  we  have  already  learned.  God  might  indeed 
shed  on  us  an  overpowering  light,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  lose  our  way ;  but  m  so  doing,  he 
would  annihilate  an  important  part  of  our  present  proba* 
tion.  It  is  then  no  objection  to  Christianity,  that  its 
evidences  are  not  the  very  strongest  which  mi^t  be 
given,  and  that  they  do  not  extort  universal  assent,  id  ^ 
this  respect,  it  accords  with  other  great  truths.  These 
are  not  forced  on  our  belief.  Whoever  will,  may  shut 
his  eyes  on  their  proofs,  and  array  against  thorn  objee^ 
tioDS.     In  the  measure  of  evidence  with  which  Chiinti^ 
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Aiii^  is  accon>|iuiied,  I  see  a  just  respect  for  the  iree* 
dom  of  the  niind,  and  a  wise  adaptati(Hi  to  that  moral 
nature,  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  carry 
forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  begam  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  True.  It  w  true  :  and  its  truth  is  to 
break  forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of  this  I  have 
not  a  doubt.  I  know  indeed  tliat  our  religion  has  been 
questioned  even  by  intelligent  and  good  men ;  but  this 
does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its  divine  original  or  in  its  ul- 
timate triumphs.  Such  men  have  questioned  it,  because 
ikey  have  known  it  chiefly  by  its  corrupdons.  In  pro* 
portion  as  its  original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  tlie 
doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield.  I  have  no  feara 
from  infidelity ;  especially  from  that  form  of  it,  which 
some  are  at  this  moment  laboring  to  spread  through  our 
country  ;  I  mean,  that  insane,  desperate  unbelief,  which 
strives  to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  leave  us,  not  only  without  Christ,  but  with- 
out  God.  This  1  dread  no  more  than  I  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  sphere,  or  to 
storm  the  skies  with  the  artillery  of  the  earth.  We 
were  made  for  religion  ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  can  change  our  nature,  they  will  leave  the  founda* 
tion  of  religion  unsliaken  The  human  soul  was  created 
to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants  a  Deity  for  its 
love  and  trust,  an  Lnnortality  for  its  hope.  It  wants 
consolations  not  found  in  philosophy,  wants  strength  in 
temptation,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  human  wisdom 
cannot  minister  ;  and  knowing  as  I  do,  that  Christianity 
meets  these  deep  wants  of  men,  I  have  no  fear  or 
doubt  as  to  U.«  rriimmhs.     Men  cannot  lone  live  withotit 
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reli^on.  In  France  there  is  a  spreading  dissatisfactina 
with  the  skeptical  spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A  phi- 
losopher in  that  conntry  would  now  blush  to  quote  Vol* 
taire  as  an  authority  in  religion.  Already  Atheism  is 
dumb  where  once  it  seemed  to  bear  sway.  The  great- 
est minds  in  France  are  working  back  their  way  to  the 
light  of  truth.  ^  Many  of  them  indeed  cannot  yet  be 
called  Christians  ;  but  their  path,  like  that  of  the  wise 
men  of  old  who  came  star-guided  from  the  East,  is 
towards  Christ.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  It  has  an  immortal  life,  and  will  gather  strength 
from  the  violence  of  its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the  wants 
of  men.  The  greatest  minds  have  found  in  it  the  light 
which  they  most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sorrow- 
ful and  broken  spirits  have  found  in  it  a  healing  balm  for 
their  woes.  It  has  inspired  the  sublimest  virtues  and 
tlie  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  corruptions  of  such  a  reli- 
gion I  weep,  and  I  should  blush  to  be  their  advocate ; 
hilt  of  the  Gospel  itself,  I  can  never  be  asliamed* 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


BLltthsw  zvii.  5 :  ''This  ia  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 

pleased.'* 

The  character  of  Christ  may  be  studied  for  various 
purposes.  It  is  singularly  fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart, 
to  awaken  love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As  au 
example,  it  has  no  rival.  As  an  evidence  of  his  reli- 
gion, perhaps  it  yields  to  no  other  proof;  perhaps  no 
other  has  so  often  cohquered  unbelief.  It  Is  chiefly 
to  this  last  view  of  it,  that  I  now  ask  your  attention. 
The  character  of  Christ  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  As  such,  I  would  cow  phce  it 
before  you.  I  shall  riot,  however,  think  only  of  con- 
firming your  faith ;  the  very  illustrations,  which  I  shall 
adduce  for  this  purpose,  will  show  the  claims  of  Jesus  to 
our  reverence,  obedience,  imitation,  and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gospel,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed 
with  its  genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly  drawn 
irom  the  life.  '  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  bear 
the  marks  of  truth,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  histories. 
They  set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary  being  who 
ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  as  ardess  as 
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the  stories  of  childhood.  The  authors  do  not  think  of 
themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us 
their  Master ;  and  they  manifest  the  deep  veneration 
which  he  inspired,  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  himself, 
by  giving  us  his  actions  and  sayings  without  comment, 
explanation,  or  eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives 
no  varnisliing,  no  high  coloring,  no  atteiripts  to  make 
his  actions  striking,  or  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  his 
character.  We  are  never  pointed  to  any  circumstance 
as  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The  Evangelists  write 
with  a  calm  trust  in  his  character,  with  a  feeling  that 
it  needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and  with  a  deep 
veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of  their  own  were 
not  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  recital  of  .uicb  a  life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
Jesus,  that  we  are  not  struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  be. 
We  read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  understanding  ita 
excellence.  His  stupendous  works  become  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high  ofEces 
seem  as  much  matters  of  course,  as  the  common  rela- 
tions which  men  bear  to  each  otlier.  On  this  account, 
it  is  fit  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what  the 
Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  offer  comments  on 
(""hrist's  character,  to  bring  out  its  features,  to  point 
men  to  its  higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by  un- 
folding Its  wonderful  majesty.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most 
important  function^  as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshaess 
and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  become  worn,  I  had 
almost  said  tarnished,  by  long  and  familiar  handling. 
We  have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit.  Through 
habit,  men  look  on  this  glorious  creation  with  insen- 
sibility, and  are  less  moved  by  the  all-enlightening  sub 
than  bj  a  show  of  fire-works.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  moral 
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and  religious  teacher,  almost  to  create  a  new  sense  in 
men,  that  they  may  leani  in  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  they  live.  And  so  b  regard  to  Christ's 
character ;  men  become  used  to  it,  until  they  imagine, 
that  there  is  something  more  admirable  in  a  great  man 
of  their  own  day,  a  statesman  or  a  conqueror,  tlian  in 
Him,  the  iatchet  of  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  con- 
querors are  not  wortliy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse,  I  wish  to  show  that  the  character 
of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  which  could  not 
have  entered  the  thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned ;  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  gen- 
uineness and  truth ;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  real  and  of  divine  original. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we  would  feel  tlie 
force  of  this  argument,  to  transport  ourselves  to  the 
times  when  Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think,  that 
he  was  moving  about  in  such  a  city  as  this,  or  among 
a  people  agreeing  with  ourselves  in  modes  of  think- 
ing and  habits  of  life.  But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  society  singularly  remote  from  our  own.  Of 
ell  nations,  the  Jewish* was  the  most  strongly  marked. 
The  Jew  hardly  fell  himself  to  belong  to  tl)6  human 
family.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  as 
chosen  by  God,  holy,  clean  ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were 
sinners,  dogs,  polluted,  unclean.  His  common  dress, 
the  phylactery  on  his  brow  or  arm,  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  his  food,  the  ordinary .  circumstances  of  his 
iTfe,  as  well  as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his  ablutions, 
all  held  him  up  to  himself,  as  a  peculiar  favorite  of 
God,  and  all  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  other  natiocs  he  could  not  e4it  or  marry.     Thejp 
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were  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Still,  with  all  these 
notions  of  superiority,  be  saw  himself  conquered  by 
those  whom  he  despised.  He  was  obliged  to  'wear  tlie 
shackles  of  Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  terri- 
tory, a  Roman  guard  near  hb  temple,  and  a  Roouui 
tax-gatherer  extorting,  for  the  support  of  an  idolatrous 
government  and  an  idolatrous  worship,  wliat  he  re- 
garded as  due  only  to  God.  The  hatred  wliich  burned 
in  the  breast  of  the  Jew  towards  his  foreign  oppressor, 
perhaps  never  glowed  with  equal  inteni  eness  in  any  oth- 
er conquered  state.  He  had,  however,  his  secret  con- 
solation. The  time  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was 
at  hand,  when  Judea  was  to  break  her  chains  and  rise 
.  from  the  dust.  Her  long-promised  king  and  deliverer 
was  near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown  of  uni- 
versal empire.  From  Jerusalem  was  to  go  forth  his 
law,  and  all  nations  were  to  serve  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  ascribed 
tlie  office  of  promoting  religion  ;  but  the  religion  of 
Mo^es,  corrupted  into  an  outward  servic;?,  was  to  them 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  They  clun^  to  its 
.forms  with  the  whole  energy  of  their  souls.  To  the 
Mosaic  institution,  tliey  ascriUed  their  distinction  from 
all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  hopes' 
of  dominion.  I  believe  no  strength  of  prejudice  ever 
equalled  tlie  intense  attachment  of  the  Jew  to  his  pecu- 
liar national  religion.  You  may  judge  of  its  power  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  transmitted  through  so  many 
ages,  amidst  persecution  and  sufferings  which  would 
have  subdued  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Jeyr,  You  must 
bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You  must  place  your- 
selves in  the  midst  of  this  singular  people. 

Among  tills  singular  people,  bunung  with  impatieui 
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<Mtpecta^on,  appeared  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  6rsl 
wcNrds  were,  '^  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  is  at 
band."  These  words  we  liear  with  little  eraoiioD  ;  but 
to  the  Jews,  who  bad  been  watching  for  this  kingdom 
for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for  its  immediate  niani- 
Costation,  they  must  have  been  awakening  as  an  earth* 
quake.  Accordingly  we  find  Jesus  thronged  by  multi* 
tudes  which  no  building  could  contain.  He  repairs  to  a 
mountain,  as  affording  him  advantages  for  addressing 
the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding  him  with  eagef 
looks,  and  ready  to  drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips« 
And  what  do  I  hear  ?  Not  one  word  of  Judea,  of 
Rome,  of  freedom,  of  conquest,  of  the  glories  of  God's 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  tlvongmg  of  all  nations  to 
the  temple  qp  Mount  Zion.  Almost  every  word  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  and  feelings,  wbich  glowed 
through  the  whole  people,  aud  were  consecrated  under 
the  name  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the  long-expected 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity 
promised  to,  and  only  to  be  partaken  by,  the  humble 
and  pure  in  heart.  The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  religion,  and 
which  the  new  deliverer  was  expected  to  spread  far 
and  wide,  be  pronounces  worthless,  and  declares  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  shut 
against  all  who  do  not  cultivate  a  new,  spiritual,  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  ho 
commands  hb  imptient  hearers  to  love,  to  forgive, 
to  bless  dieir  enemies  ;  and  holds  forth  diis  spirit  of 
benignity,  mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of  the 
people  of  the  true  Messtali.  Instead  of  national  in- 
terests and  glories,  be  commands  them  to  seek  first  a 
spirit  of  impartial  charity  and  love,  luiconfined  by  tlie 
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bounds  of  tribe  or  nation,  and  proclaims  this  to  be  the 
happiness  and  honor  of  the  reign  for  whicli  they  lio|>ed. 
Instead  of  tilis  world^s  riclies,  wiiieh  they  expected  to 
flow  from  ail  lands  into  their  own,  he  commands  them 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to  an 
incoiTuptible,  immortal  life,  as  the  true  end  of  their 
being.  Nor  is  this  ail.  He  does  not  merely  offer  bini« 
self  as  a  spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire  of  inwarJ  piety  and  universal  charity  ;  he  closer 
with  language  announcing  a  more  mysterious  office. 
^^  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  tliat  day,.  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  tliy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  pixyfess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  fmm  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity."  Here  1  meet  the  annunciation  of  a 
character  as  august  as  it  must  have  been  startling.  I 
hear  him  foretelling  a  dominion  to  be  exercised  in  the 
future  world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what  entered 
largely  into  his  future  teacMng,  that  his  power  was  not 
bounded  to  this  earth.  These  words  I  better  under- 
stand, when  1  hear  him  subsequently  declaring,  that 
after  a  painful  death,  he  was  to  rise  again  and  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  there,  in  a  state  of  prei'minent  power  and 
glory,  was  to  he  the  advocate  and  judge  of  the  human 
race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by  Jesus,  of  hit 
character  and  reign,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Immediately  afterwards,  I  bear  another  lesson  from  him^ 
bringing  out  some  of  these  truths  still  more  strongly. 
A  Roman  centurion  makes  application  to  him  for  the 
cure  of  a  servant,  whom  he  particularly  valued ;  and  on 
expressing,  in  a  strong  manner,  his  conviction  of  the 
Dower  of  Jesus  to  heal  a*  a  distance,  Jesus,  accordiiif 
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to  the  historian,  '^  marvelled,  and  said  to  those  tliat  fol- 
fowed,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  gieat 
faithin  Israel ;  and  1  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom^  heaven  ;  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  "  (that  is,  the  Jews)  ^^  shall  be 
cast  out."  Here  all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cher- 
islied  of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  possession  of  the  Mes- 
siah^s  kingdom,  were  crushed  ;  and  the  reception  of  the 
despised  Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extension  of  his  pure  religion  lo  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  begfin  to  be  proclaimed. 

Here  1  pause  for  the  present,*  and  I  ask  you,  >vhetlier 
die  character  of  Jesus  be  not  the  most  extraordinary  in 
history,  and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  princi})le5. 
[leview  the  ground  over  which  we  have  gone.  Recol- 
lect that  he  was  born  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst 
of  Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion,  and  dirow- 
ing  their  wliole  souls  into  the  expectation  of  a  national 
and  earthly  deliverer.  He  grew  up  among  them  in  pov- 
erty, seclusion,  and  labors  fitted  to  contract  his  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  hopes  ;  and  yet  we  find  him  escaping 
every  influence  of  education  and  society.  We  find  him 
as  untouched  by  the  feelings  which  prevailed  universally 
around  hi«n;  which  religion  and  patriotism  concurred  to 
consecrate,  which  the  mother  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the 

d,  and  wliich  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue  strengthen* 
ed  in  die  adult,  as  if  he  had  been  brouglit  uj)  in  another 
world.  We  find  him  conceiving  a  sublime  purpose,  such 
as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or  hero,  and  see  him  pos* 
sessed  with  a  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  rdauon  to 
God  and  mankind,  and  of  being  invested  with  powers  in 
this-tvopld  and  the  world  to  come,  such  98  had  never  en* 
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tered  the  hutnao  mind.  Whence  now,  I  ask,  came  the 
conception  of  this  character  ? 

Will  any  say  it  bad  its  origin  ui  Imposture  ;  that  it  was 
a  fabrication  of  a  deceiver  ?  I  answer,  the  character 
claimed  by  Christ-  excludes  this  supposition,  by  its  very 
nature.'  It  was  so  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  antici- 
pations of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken  sympathy,  so 
unattractive  to  the  heathen,  so  exasperating  to  the  Jew, 
that  it  was  the  last  to  enter  tlie  mind  of  an  impostor.  A 
deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  must  have  foreseen,  that  it 
would  expose  him  to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  per* 
secuuon,  and  that  lie  would  be  left  to  carfy  on  bis  work 
alone,  just  as  Jesus  always  stood  alone,  and  could  find 
fiot  an  individual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  desi^i. 
What  allurements  an  unp^'ncipled,  self-seeking  man  could 
find  to  such  an  enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity  can 
discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  character  claim'^ 
ed  by  Christ  forbids  us  to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a 
•elfish,  designing,  depraved  mind  could  Imve  formed  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  a  work  unparalleled  in  beneficence, 
in  vastness,  and  in  moral  grandeur,  would  certainly  be  a 
strange  departure  from  tlie  laws  of  the  human  mind*  I 
add,  that  if  an  impostor  could  have  lighted  on  the  con- 
ception of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a  work  as  that 
claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could  not,  I  say,  iie  could  not  have 
thrown  into  his  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth  and  ve** 
ality.  The  part  woidd  have  been  too  high  for  hivi. 
He  would  have  overacted  it  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpet* 
ually.  His  true  character  would  have  rebelled  agabst 
his  assumed  one.  We  should  have  seen  something 
strained,  forced,  artificial,  awkward,  showing  that  he  was 
not  in  liis  true  sphere*     To  act  up  to  a  diaracter  so  siu« 
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gMhr  and  graxul,  and  one  for  which  no  precedent  could 
be  found,  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  who 
bad  not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who  was  only  wearitig  it 
as  a  mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Bred  a  Jew* 
iah  peasant  or  carpenter,  he  issues  from  obscurity,  and 
claims  for  himself  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman  dignity, 
such  as  had  not  been  imagined  ;  and  in  no  iusuuicc  does 
he  fall  below  the  character.  The  peasant,  and  still  more 
tlie  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We  feel  that  a  new  being, 
of  a  oew  order  of  mind,  is  taking  a  p^rt  in  huujan  afiairs. 
There  is  a  native  tohe  of  grandeur  and  auiiiority  ui  his 
teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  being  related  to  the  whole 
liuman  race.  His  mind  never  shrinks  witliin  the  ordina- 
ry UbjUs  of  human  agency.  A  narrower  sphere  tlian 
the  world  never  enters  his  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a 
natural,  spcntaneous  style,  of  aceomplisbiug  the  most  ar- 
duotis  and  important  change  in  human  afiairs.  This  un- 
labored manner  of  expressing  great  thougtits  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from  Jesus 
that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language,  which  al- 
most necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  char- 
acter above  our  powers.  He  talks  of  his  glories  as  one 
to  whom  they  were  familiar,  and  of  bis  intimacy  and  one- 
ness witli  God,  as  simply  as  a  child  speaks  of  his  con- 
nexion with  hb  parents.  He  speaks  of  saving  and  judg- 
ing the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  of 
givmg  everlasting  Ufe,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 
which  we  exert*  He  makes  no  set  harangues,  about  tlie 
grandeur  of  his  office  and  character.  His  consciousness 
of  it  gives  a  hue  to  his  whole  laliguage,  breaks  out  in  in- 
direct, undesigned  expressions,  showing  that  it  was  ttie 
deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his  convictions.     This  ar 
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guinent  is  only  to  be  understood  by  reading  the  Gospdt 
with  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  does  not  lie  on  their 
surface^  and  it  is  the  stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When 
I  read  these  books  witli  care,  when  I  trace  the  unafiect- 
ed  majesty  which  runs  tlirough  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see 
him  never  falling  below  bis  sublime  claims  amidst  pover-* 
ty,  and  scorn,  and  in  his  last  agony  ;  I  have  a  feeling  of 
the  reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot  express.  I 
feel  dtat  tiie  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  con- 
ceived and  sustahied  this  character  under  motives  of  im- 
posture, than  an  infant's  arm  could  repeat  the  deeds  of 
Hercules,  or  his  unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and 
rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  tl)eir  origin, 
not  in  imposture  but  m  enthusiasm  ;  that  the  imagination, 
kindled  by  strong  feeling,  overpowered  the  judgment  so 
far  as  to  give  him  the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work  ?  I  know  that  eniiiusiasm, 
Of  a  kindled  imagination,  has  great  power  ;  and  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging  of  the  claims  of  re- 
ligious teachers.  But  I  say  fii'st,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthusiasm  works,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  a  man's  previous 
conceptions  and  modes  of  thought.  In  Judea,  wliore 
the  minds  of  men  were  burning  with  feverish  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imagining 
that  in  himself  this  ardent  conception,  this  ideal  of  glory, 
was  to  be  realized.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating  him- 
self in  fancy  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  secretly  pon- 
dering the  means  of  his  apiKHnted  triumphs.  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  strip  tliat  character  of  all  the  attributes  which 
had  fired  bis  youthful  imap^'nation  and  heart, — that  hn 
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should  start  aside  fmin  all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  bis 
ag3,  and  should  acquire  a  consciousness  of  being  desiin- 
pd  to  a  wholly  new  career^  and  one  as  unbounded  as  it 
was  new,  this  is  e\ceediugly  improbable ;  and  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  an  imagination  so  en*atic>  so  ungoverned, 
and  able  to  generate  the  conviction  of  being  destiiTed  i» 
a  work  so  immeasurably  dispraportioned  to  ihc  power  of 
the  individual,  must  have  partaken  of  insanity.  *  Now^  is 
it  conceivable^  thai  an  individual,  mastered  by  so  wild 
and  fer>'id  an  imagination,  should  have  sustained  the  dig- 
nity claimed  by  Christy  should  have  acted  worthily  th« 
highest  part  pvor  assumed  on  earth  ?  Would  ooi  his  en* 
thusiasm  I  ave  broken  out  amidst  the  peculiar  excitements 
of  the  iifp  o(  Je^m  and  have  left  a  touch  of  madness  on 
his  teachme  and  conduct  ?  Is  it  to  such  a  man  that  w« 
should  looK  for  the  mculcation  of  a  new  and  perfect  form 
of  virtue,  and  for  the  exemplification  of  humanity  in  its 
fairest  fom*  r 

The  charge  jf  an  extravagant,  self-deluding  enthusiasm 
is  the  lasi  to*  be  tasteoud  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find 
the  traces  of  it  in  bis  history  ?  Do  we  detect  them  in 
the  calm  authority  of  his  precepts  ;  in  the  mild,  practi* 
cal,  and  beneficent  spirit  of  his  religion  ;  m  the  unlabored 
simplicity  of  the  language  with  which  he  unfolds  his  high 
powers,  and  tlie  bublmie  truths  of  religion  ;  or  b  ths 
good  sense,  the  kuowledge  of  human  nature^  which  he 
always  discovers  in  his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  d\(^ 
fer^nt  classes  of  men  with  whom  he  acted  ?  Do  W9 
•discover  this  enthusiasm  in  the  singular  fact,  that  whilst 
he  claimed  power  in.  the  future  world,  and  always  turned 
men's  minds  to  Heaven,  be  never  indulged  his  own  iro<- 
a^ation,  or  stimulated  that  of  his  disciples,  by  giving 
vivid  pictuses,  or  any  minute  description,  of  that  uoMeo 
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State  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  remarkable  as  was  the 'char- 
acter of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than 
by  cahnness  and  self-possession.  This  trait  penrades  his 
other  excellences.  How  calm  was  his  piety  !  Point  me, 
if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  passionate  expression  of 
his  religious  feelings.  Does  the  Lord's  Prayer  breathe 
a  feverish  enthusiasm  ?  The  habitual  style  of  Jesos  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  if  introduced  into  many  churches 
of  his  followers  at  the  present  day,  would  be  charged 
with  coldness.  The  calm  and  the  rational  character  of 
Ms  piety  is  particularly  seen  in  the  doctrine  which  he  so 
earnesdy  incidcates,  that  disinterested  love  and  self-deny- 
ing service  to  our  fellow-creatures  are  the  most  accepta- 
ble worship  we  can  offer  to  our  Creator.  His  benevo- 
lence, too,  though  singularly  earnest  and  deep,  was  com- 
posed and  serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession  of  him- 
self in  his  sympathy  with  others  ;  was  never  hurried  into 
the  impatient  and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic  phi- 
lanthropy ;  but  did  good  with  the  tranquillity  and  constan- 
cy which  mark  the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of 
his  calmness  may  best  be  understood  by  considering  the 
opposition  made  to  his  claims.  His  labors  were  every- 
where insidiously  watched  and  industriously  thwarted  by 
vindictive  foes,  who  had  even  conspired  to  compass, 
through  his  death,  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now,  a  fever* 
ish  enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself  to  be  intrusted  with 
a  great  work  of  God,  is  singularly  liable  to  impatient  in- 
dignation under  furious  and  malignant  oppositicm.  Ob- 
Btacles  increase  its  vehemence  ;  it  becomes  more  eager 
and  hurried  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  withstood.  Be  it  therefore  re- 
membered, that  the  mafignity  of  Christ's  foes,  diou^ 
tiever  surpass,  and  for  the  time  triumphant,  never 
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robbed  him  of  self-possession,  roused  no  passion,  and 
ihrew  no  vehemence  or  precipitation  into  his  exertions. 
He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  or  hh  foilowefs  the 
impression  made  on  the  multitude  by  his  adversaries* 
He  distinctly  foresaw  the  violent  death  towards  which 
be  was  fast  approaching.  Yet,  confiding  in  God,  and 
in  the  silent  progress  of  his  truth,  he  possessed  his  soul 
in  peace.  Not  only  ttras  he  calm,  but  his  calmness 
rises  into  sublimity  when  we  consider  the  storms  which 
raged  around  him,  and  the  vastciess  of  the  prospects  in 
which  hb  spirit  found  repose.  I  say,  then,  that  seren* 
ity  and  self-possession  were  peculiarly  the  attributes  of 
Jesus.  I  affirm,  that  the  singular  and  sublime  charac* 
ter  claimed  by  Jesus,  can  be  traced  neither  to  impos- 
ture, nor  to  an  ungovemed,  insane  imagination.  It  caii 
only  be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its  reality. 

I  began  with  observing  how  our  long  familiarity  with 
Jesus  blunts  our  minds  to  his  singular  excellence.  We 
probably  have  often  read  of  the  cliaracter  which  he 
claimed,  without  a  thought  of  its  extraordinary  nature. 
But  I  know  nothing  so  sublime.  The  plans  and  labors 
of  statesmen  ^k  into  the  sports  of  children,  when 
compared  with  the  work  which  Jesus  announced,  and 
to  wbicb  he  devoted  himself  in  lifd  and  death,  with 
a  thorough  cdnsciousness  of  its  reality.  The  idea  of 
changing  the  mdral  aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  re- 
covermg  all  nations  to  the  pure  ahd  inward  worship  of 
one  God,  and  to  a  spirit  of  divine  and  fraternal  love, 
was  one  of  which  w^  meet  hot  a  trace  in  philosopher 
or  legislator  before  him.  The  human  mind  had  giv^ 
no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view.  The  conception  of 
Mb  enterprise,  and  the  calm,  imshaken  expectation  of 
success,  in  onis  who  had  no  station  and  no  wealth,  wUo 
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cast  Crom  bim  the  sword  with  abhorrencey  and  wiio-  (hr 
bade  his  disciples  to  use  any  weapons  but  those  of  iove^ 
discover  a  -wonderful  trust  in  tlie  power  of  God  and  the 
power  of  love ;  and  when  to  this  we  add,  tl)at  Jesus 
looked  not  only  to  the  triumph  of  his  pure  faith  in  the 
present  world,  bpt'to  a  mighty  and  beneficent  power  in 
Heaven,  we  witness  a  vastness  of  purpose,  a  grandeur 
of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior  to  tho 
workings  of  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  famili- 
arity can  prevent  our  contemplation  of  it  with  wonder 
and  profound  awe.  I  confess,  when  I  can  escape  the 
deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can  receive  the  fall  im- 
port of  such  passages  as  the  following,— ^^' Come  unto 
me,  aU  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 'will 
give  you  rest,'^  —  ^^  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  —  ^^  He  that  confesseih  ^  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  in  Heaven,^' 

—  *' Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men, 
of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  com- 
eth  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angeb,'' 

—  "In  my  Fa  therms  house  are  many  nuuisions ;  I  g« 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you :  '^  —  I  say,  when  I  ca^ 
succeed  m  realizing  the  import  of  such  passages,  I  feel 
myself  listening  to  a  being,  such  as  never  before  and 
never  since  spoke  in  human  language.  1  ara  awed  by 
the  consciousness  of  greatness  whicb  these  simple  words 
express ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the 
proofs  of  Christ's  miracles  which  I  g^ve  you  in  a  for- 
mer discourse,  I  am  compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  cen- 
turion, "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

I  bare  thus,  my  friends^  set  befote  you  one  view  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  hira  to  have  been,  tho  mosi 
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extraordinary  being  who  ever  lived.  I  invite  your  at 
tention  to  another ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  it  is 
still  more  striking.  You  have  seen  the  consciouoness 
of  greatness  which  Je^us  possessed  ;  I  now  ask  you  to 
consider,  how,  with  this  consciousness,  he  lived  among 
men.  To  convey  my  meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me 
avail  myself  of  an  imaginary  case.  Suppose  you  had 
never  heard  the  particulars  of  Christ's  history,  but  were 
told  in  general,  that,  ages  ago,  an  extraordinary  man 
appeared  in  the  world,  whose  mind  was  wholly  possess- 
ed with  the  idea  of  having  come  from  God,  who  regard- 
ed himself  as  clothed  whh  divine  power  and  charged 
with  tiie  sublimest  work  in  the  universe,  who  had  the 
consciousness  of  sustainiqg  a  relation  of  unexampled 
authority  and  beneficence,  not  to  one  nation  or  age,  but 
to  all  nations  and  all  thnes,  —  and  who  anticipated  a 
spiritual  kingdom  and  everlasting  power  beyond  the 
grave.  Suppose  you  should  "be  told,  that,  on  entering 
die  world,  he  found  not  one  mind  able  to  com|)rehend 
his  views,  and  fell  himself  immeasurably  exalted  in 
thought  and  purpose  above  all  around  liim,  and  suppose 
you  should  then  be  asked  what  appearance,  what  mode 
of  life,  what  tone,  what  air,  what  deportment,  what  in- 
tercourse with  the  multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit  such 
a  character,  aiid  were  probably  adopted  by  him ;  how 
would  you  represent  him  to  your  minds  ?  Would  }ou 
not  suppose,  that,  with  this  peculiar  character,  he  adopt- 
ed some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  expressive  of  his  supe- 
riority to  and  separation  from  all  other  men  ?.  Would 
you  not  expect  something  distinctive  in  his  appearance  ? 
Would  you  not  expect  him  to  assume  some  badge,  and 
to  exact  some  homage  ?  Would  you  not  expect,  that, 
witli  a  mind  revolving  such  vast  thouglns,  and  rai.n«'<i 
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above  the  earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordinaiy 
gratifications  of  men  ?  that,  with  a  mind  spreading  itself 
over  the  world,  and  meditating  its  subjection  to  bis 
truth,  he  would  take  little  interest  in  ordinary  individ- 
uals ?  and  that,  possessing,  in  his  own  doctrine  anfJ 
character,  a  standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would  attach 
little  importance  to  the  low  attainments  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  around  him  ?  Would  you  not  make 
hiip  a  public  x^haracter,  and  expect  to  see  him  laboring 
to  establish  his  ascendency  among  public  men  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  to  see  his  natural,  affections  absorbed  in 
his  universal  philanthropy  ;  and  would  not  private  at- 
tachments seem  to  you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast 
superiority,  and  the  immensitv  of  his  purposes  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  accpfn- 
modations  the  world  could  afford  ^  Would  you  not 
expect  the  ^eat  Teacher  to  select  the  most  sacred 
spots  for  his  teaching,  and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some 
conspicuous  seat,  from  which  should  go  forth  the  laws 
which  were  to  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you 
not,  in  a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  personage  to 
surround  himself  with  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
to  maintain  a  separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him  ? 

Such^  I  believe,  would  be  the  expectation  of  us  all ; 
and  what  was  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Read  his  history. 
He  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  human 
greatness,  to  accomplish  an  infinite  work  ;  and  wh^re 
do  you  find  him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his  manner? 
Ho.w  does  he  converse,  how  live  widi  men  ?  His  ap- 
pearance, mode  of  life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  we  should  have  supposed.  He  comes 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  class  of  society  m  which  he 
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bid  grovny  up.  He  retreats  to  do  scrfitude,  like  Jobn^ 
10  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot  which  had  been  con- 
secrated in  Jewish  history.  Would  you  find  linn  ?  Go 
to  the  bouse  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.  60  to  the  well 
of  Samaria,  where  he  rests  after  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey.  Would  you  hear  him  teach  ?  You  may  find 
him,  mdeed,  sometimes  in  the  temple,  for  that  was  a 
place  of  general  resort ;  but  commonly  you  may  find 
him  instructing  in  the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the 
Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount,  and  now  m  the  streets 
of  the  crowded  city.  He  has  no  place  wherein  to  lay 
his  head,  nor  will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler  comes 
and  falls  at  his  feet.  He  says,  ^^Go,  sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
me.''  Nor  was  this  all.  Something  more  striking  re- 
mains to  be  told.  He  did  not  merely  live  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places,  had 
he  pleased,  he  might  have  cleared  a  space  around  him, 
and  raised  a  barrier  between  himself  and  others.  But 
in  these  places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived  with  men  as 
a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend,  sometimes  a  servant ;  and 
entered,  with  a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the 
fedings,  interests,  wants,  sorrows  of  individuals,  of  or- 
dinary men,  and  even  of  the  most  depressed,  despised, 
and  forsaken  of  the  race.  Here  is  the  most  striking 
view  of  Jesus.  This  combination  of  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, in  its  lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrivalled  and  divine  glories,  is  the  most 
wonderful  distinction  of  this  wonderful  character.  Here 
we  learn  the  chief  reason,  why  he  chose  poverty,  and 
refused  every  peculiarity  of  manner  and  appearance. 
He  did  this  because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  accessible  to  all,  to 
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pour  out  the  fullness  of  his  synipaiby  upon  all,  to  know 
auJ  weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins,  and.  to  manifesl 
his  interest  in  their  affections  and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this  sympathy  ol 
Christ  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties  of  cbarac-  - 
ter  and  condition.  But  how  beautiful  are  they  !  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry,  we  find  iiim  present 
at  a  marriage,  to  which  he  and  his  disciples  had  been 
called.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of  pe- 
culiar exhilaration  and  festivity ;  but  Jesus  did  not  there- 
fore decline  it.  He  knew  what  affections,  joys,  sorrows, 
and  moral  influences  are  bouiKi  up  in  this  institution,  and 
he  went  to  the  celebration,  not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown 
on  its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations,  but  to 
sanction  it  by  his  presence,  and  to  heighten  its  enjoy- 
ments. How  little  does  this  comport  with  the  solitary 
dignity  which  we  should  have  pronounced  most  accord- 
ant with  his  character,  and  what  a  spirit  of  humanity 
does  it  breathe  !  But  this  event  stands  almost  alone 
in  his  history.  His  chief  sympatliy  was  not  witli  tbeui 
that  rejoice,  but  with  the  ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful ; 
and  widj  these  we  find  him  cuhivating  an  habitual  in- 
timacy. Though  so  exalted  in  thought  and  purpose, 
he  chose  uneducated  men  to  be  his  chief  disciples ; 
and  he  lived  witli  them,  not  as  a  superior,  giving  occa- 
sional and  formal  instruction,  but  became  their  compan- 
ion, travelled  with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their  dwellings, 
sat  at  their  tables, .  partook  tlieir  plain  fare,  communi- 
cated to  thetn  his  truth  in  the  simplest  form ;  and  though 
they  constantly  misunderstood  him,  and  never  received 
his  full  meaning,  he  was  never  wearied  with  teaching 
them.  So  familiar  was  his  interco4irse,  tliat  we  find 
Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affecuonate  zeaU  for  an- 
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nouncing  his  approaching  death,  and  we  find  John  lean- 
ing on  bis  bosom.  Of  his  last  discourse  to  tliese  disci- 
ples I  need  not  speak.  It  stands  alone  arot)ng  all  writ- 
ings for  the  union  of  tendem^s  and  majerty.  His  own 
sorrows  are  forgotten  in  his  solicitude  to  speak  peace 
and  comfort  to  bis  humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies  was  beautifuDy 
manifested  when  children  were  brought  to  him.  His 
disciples,  judging  as  all  men  would  judge,  thought  that 
he  who  was  senf  to  wear  th^  crown  of  universal  empire, 
bad  too  great  a  work  before  him  to  give  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  children,  and  reproved  the  parents  who  brought 
them ;  but  Jesus,  rebuking  bis  disciples,  called  to  him 
the  children.  Never,  I  believe,  did  childhood  awaken 
such  deep  love  as  at  that  moment.  He  took  them  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  not  only  said  that  '^  of 
such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''  but  added,  '^  He 
that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ; " 
so  entirely  did  he  identify  himself  with  this  primitive, 
innocent,  beautiful  form  of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings  so  low  as  to  be 
beneath  his  sympathy.  He  not  merely  taught  the  publi- 
can and  sinner,  but,  with  all  his  consciousness  of  purity, 
sat  down  and  dined  with  them,  and,  when  reproved  by 
the  malignant  Pharisee  for  such  companionship,  answered 
by  the  touching  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  said,  *'  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.'' 

No  personal  suffering  dried  up  this  fountain  of  love 
in  his  breast.  On  his  way  to  the  cross,  he  beard  some 
women  of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the  sound, 
forgetting  bis  own  grief,  be  turned  to  them  and  said, 

VOL.    IT.  3 
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^^  Women  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  woep  fot 
yourselves  and  your  children."  On  the  cross,  whibt 
his  mind  was  divided  between  intense  suffering,  and  the 
coDtemfdation  of  the  infinite  blessings  in  which  bis  suf- 
ferings were  to  issue,  his  eye  lighted  on  his  mother  and 
John,  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend  mingled 
with  the  sublime  consciousness  of  the  universal  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Never  before  did  natural  affection  find  so 
tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance.  To  his  mother  he 
said,  directbg  her  to  John,  ^^  Behold  thy  son  ;  I  leave 
my  beloved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  perform  my 
filial  offices,  and  to  enjoy  a  share  of  that  affection  with 
which  you  have  followed  me  through  life  ; "  and  to  Joim 
he  said,  ^^  Behold  thy  mother ;  I  bequeath  to  you  the 
nappiness  of  mij|istering  to  my  dearest  earthly  friend." 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  humanity  had  one  higher 
triumph.  Whilst  his  enemies  surrounded  him  with  a 
malignity  unsoftened  by  his  last  agonies,  and,  to  give  the 
keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded  him  scoffingly  of  the 
high  character  and  office  which  he  had  claimed,  his  only 
notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  ^^  Father,  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men  ;  with  the  consciousness 
pf  imutterable  majesty,  he  joined  a  lowliness,  gentle- 
ness, humanity,  and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example 
in  human  hbtory.  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  this  won<^ 
derful  union.  In  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  Jesus 
to  all  around  him,  was  the  intimacy,  the  brotherly  love, 
with  wluch  he  bound  himself  to  them.  I  mamtain. 
that  this  is  a  character  wholly  remote  from  human 
conception.  To  imagme  it  to  be  the  production  of 
imposture  or  enthusiasm,  shows  a  strange  unsoundness 
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of  iDiiid.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  veneratioD  aecoDd 
only  to  the  profound  awe  with  which  I  look  up  to 
God.  It  bears  no  mark  of  human  uivention.  It  wat 
real.  It  beloi^ed  to  and  it  manifested  the  beloved  So« 
of  God. 

But  I  have  not  done.  Ma]{;  I  ask  your  attention  a 
few  moments  more  ?  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
depth  of  Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched  the 
greai  principle,  on  which  his  wonderful  sympathy  was 
founded,  and  which  endeared  to  him  his  office  of  univer* 
sal  Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep  principle  was  ? 
I  answer,  it  was  his  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress  and  image  of 
the  divinity,  and  therefore  thirsted  for  hb  redemption, 
and  took  the  tenderest  interest  m  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  rank,  character,  or  condition  in  which  he  was 
found.  This  spiritual  view  of  man  peivades  aad  dis* 
tinguishes  the  teaching  of  Chrbt.  Jesus  looked  on  men 
with  an  eye  which  pierced  beneath  die  material  frame. 
The  body  vanished  before  him.  The  trappings  of  the 
rich,  the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
looked  throi^  them,  as  though  they  did  not  exist,  to  the 
soul ;  and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance  and  plague* 
spots  of  sin,  he  recognised  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
nature,  and  the  germs  of  power  and  perfectbn  which 
might  be  imfoUed  for  ever.  In  the  most  fiiUen  and  de* 
praved  man,  he  saw  a  bebg  who  might  become  an  angel 
of  light*  Still  more,  he  bh  that  there  was  nothing  m 
himself  to  which  men  might  not  ascend.  His  own  lofty 
consciousness  did  not  sever  him  from  the  multitude  ;  far 
he  saw  b  his  own  greatness  the  model  of  what  men  nn^t 
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become.  So  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that  again 
and  again,  in  speaking  of  his  future  glories,  he  announced, 
diat  in  these  his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They 
were  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and  partake  of  his  beneficent 
power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  be 
added  to  heighten  the  wonder,  reverence,  and  love, 
which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  him,  not 
only  as  possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unexam- 
oled  and  unbounded  majesty,  but  as  recognising  a  kin- 
dred nature  in  human  beings,  and  living  and  dying  to 
raise  them  to  a  participation  of  his  divine  glories ;  and 
when  I  see  him  under  these  views  allying  himself  to 
men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit 
of  humanity,  which  no  insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a 
moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  as 
well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is 
not  of  human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through 
fraud,  or  struck  out  by  enthusiasm ;  for  it  is  infinitely 
above  their  reach.  When  I  add  this  character  of  Jesus 
to  the  other  evidences  of  his  religion,  it  gives  to  what 
before  seemed  so  strong,  a  ne^  and  a  vast  accession  of 
strength ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  be  deceived.  The 
Gospels  must  be  true  ;  they  were  drawn  fix>m  a  living 
original ;  they  were  founded  on  reality.  The  character 
of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction  ;  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be, 
and  what  his  foDowers  attested.  Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus 
not  only  toas^  he  is  still,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  exists  now;  he  has  entered  that 
Heaven,  to  which  he  always  looked  forward  on  earth. 
There  he  lives  and  reigns.  With  a  clear,  calm  faith,  I 
see  him  in  that  state  of  glory  ;  and  I  confidently  expect* 
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at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to  face.  We  have 
indeed  do  absent  friend  whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet. 
Let  us  then,  my  bearers,  by  imitation  of  his  virtues 
and  obedience  to  his  word,  prepare  ourselves  to  join 
him  in  those  pure  mansions,  where  he  is  surrounding 
himself  with  the  Kood  and  pure  of  our  race«  end  will 
couuimnfcate  to  them  for  ever  his  own  spirit,  pciweT) 
and  joy. 

8* 
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RoMAirs  i.  16 :  <<  1  am  not  lAhamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

80c  H  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and  every  roan  will 
respond  to  it,  who  comprehends  the  character  and  has 
felt  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  a  former  dis* 
course,  I  proposed  to  state  to  you  some  reasons  for 
adopting  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  for  join* 
ing  in  tliis  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  I  observed,  that  I  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel,  first  because  it  is  True,  and  to  this  topic  die 
discourse  was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue  the 
subject,  and  to  state  another  ground  of  undisguised 
and  unshaken  adherence  to  Christianity.  I  say,  then, 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
a  rational  religion.  It  agrees  with  reason  ;  therefore  I 
count  it  worthy  of  acceptation,  therefore  I  do  not  blush 
to  enrol  myself  among  its  friends  and  advocates.  The 
object  of  the  present  discourse  will  be  the  illustration 
of  this  claim  of  Christianity.  1  wish  to  show  you  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  the  light  of  God's 
word,  and  that  primitive  light  of  reason,  which  he  has 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual  guide.  If,  in 
treating  this  subject,  I  shall  come  into  conflict  with  aigr 
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class  of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  imputing  to  them  any  moral  or  intellectual  defect 
I  judge  men  by  their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar  opinions  ;  and 
I  esteem  piety  and  virtue  equally  venerable,  whether 
found  in  friend  or  foe* 

Christianity  b  a  Rational  religion.  Were  it  not  so, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  it.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason,  and  to  set  up 
revelation  as  an  opposite  authority.  This  error  thougli 
countenanced  by  good  m^n,  and  honestly  maintained 
for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  ought  to  be 
eamesdy  withstood ;  for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  rer 
ligion  bto  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It  saps  the 
foundation  to  strengthen  the  building.  It  places  our 
religion  m  hostility  to  human  nature,  and  gives  to  its 
adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the  rights  and  nor 
blest  powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  rational  nature  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  God.  For  this  we  owe  him  our  chief 
gratitude.  It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid 
or  benefaction,  and  no  doctrine  which  degrades  it  can 
come  from  its  Author.  The  developement  of  it  is  tlie 
end  of  our  being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and* is 
designed  to  concur  with  nature,  providence,  and  God's 
spirit,  in  canying  forward  reason  to  its  perfection.  I 
glory  in  Christianity  because  it  enlarges,  invigorates, 
exalts  my  rational  nature.  If  I  could  not  be  a  Chris* 
tian  without  ceasing  to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate 
as  to  my  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  to^ 
Christianity  property,  reputation,  life  ;  but  I  ought  no> 
to  sacntice  to  any  religion,  that  reason  which  lifts  me 
above  the  brute  and  constitutes  me  a  man.     I  can  cou* 
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Mire  no  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or  renounce 
the  highest  facuhy  which  we  have  derived  from  God. 
In  so  doing  we  should  offer  violence  to  the  divinity 
within  us.  Christianity  wages  no  war  with  reason,  but 
b  one  with  it,  and  is  given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend. 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  views  now  given.  My  remarks  will  be 
arruiged  under  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to  show 
that  Christianity  is  founded  on,  and  supposes,  the  author- 
ity of  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  without 
subverting  itself.  My  object  in  this  part  of  the  dis* 
course  will  be  to  expose  the  error  of  those  who  hope 
to  serve  revdation  by  disparaging  reason.  I  shall  then, 
in  the  second  place,  compare  Christianity  and  the  light 
of  reason,  to  show  their  accordance ;  and  shall  prove, 
by  descenduig  to  particulars,  that  Christianity  is  emi*- 
nently  a  rational  religion.  My  aim,  under  this  head, 
will  be  to  vindicate  the  Gospel  from  the  reproaches  of 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  attach- 
ment of  its  friends.  —  Before  I  begin,  let  me  observe 
chat  this  discussion,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
must  assume  occasionally  an  abstract  form,  and  will  de- 
mand serious  attention.  I  am  to  speak  of  Reason,  the 
chief  iacuhy  of  the  mmd  ;  and  no  simplicity  of  language 
in  treating  such  a  topic  can  exempt 'the  hearer  from  the 
necessity  of  patient  effort  of  thought. 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the  Christian  reve- 
lation b  founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and  con* 
sequently  cannot  oppose  it ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper 
to.  settle  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  Reason..  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  towards  the  truth  is  to  determine 
the  import  of  terms.  Very  often  fierce  controversies 
have  sprung  from  obscurity  of  language,  and  the  parties* 
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on  explaining  themselves,  have  discovered  thut  dKr;^ 
have  been  spending  their  strength  in  a  war  of  words. 
What,  then,  is  reason  ? 

The  term  Reason  is  used  with  so  much  koiade, 
that  to  fix  its  precbe  limits  is  not  an  easjr  task.  In  (bis 
respect  it  agrees  with  the  other  words  which  express 
the  intellectual  faculties.  One  idea,  however,  is  always 
attached  to  it.  All  men  understand  hj  reason  the  high- 
est  faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind.  Without  laboring 
for  a  philosophical  definition  that  will  comprehend  all 
its  exercises,  I  shall  satisfy*  myself  with  pointiff  out 
two  of  its  principal  characteristics  or  functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  comprehend  Univer- 
sal truths.  This  b  among  its  most  important  offices. 
There  are  particular  and  there  are  universal  truths. 
The  last  are  the  nobfest,  and  the  capai^ity  of  perceiving 
them  is  the  distinction  of  intelligent  beings ;  and  these 
belong  to  reason.  Let  me  give  my  meaning  by  some 
illustrations.  I  see  a  stone  falling  to  the  ground.  This 
is  a  particular  truth  ;  but  I  do  not  stop  here.  I  believe 
that  not  only  this  particular  stone  falls  towards  the 
earth,  but  that  every  particle  of  matter,  in  whatever 
world,  tends,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  is  attracted 
towards  all  other  matter.  Here  is  a  universal  truth, 
a  prmciple  extending  to  the  whole  material  creation, 
and  essential  to  its  existence.  This  truth  belongs  tc 
reason.  —  Again,  I  see  a  man  producing  some  effisct,  t 
manufacture,  a  house.  Here  is  a  particular  truth.  Bu* 
I  am  not  only  capable  of  seeing  particular  causes  and 
eflfects  ;  I  am  sure  that  every  thing  which  begins  to  ex- 
ist, no  matter  when  or  where,  must  have  a  cause,  that 
no  change  ever  has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place 
without  a  cause.     Here  is  a  universal  truth,  sdmethii^ 
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true  here  and  everywhere,  true  now  and  through  eterni- 
ty ;  and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  —  Again,  I  sec  with 
rov  eyes,  I  traverse  with  my  hands,  a  limited  space  ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  I  am  sure,  that,  beyond  the  limits  which 
my  limbs  or  senses  reach,  there  is  an  unbounded  space ; 
that,  go  where  l^^ill,  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me. 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this  belongs  to  rea- 
son. The  idea  of  Infinity  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  this  faculty.  —  Again,  I  see  a  man  con- 
ferring a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a  particular  truth  or 
perception.  But  my  mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I 
see  and  feel  that  it  b  right  for  all  intelligent  beings,  exist 
when  or  where  they  may,  to  do  good,  and  wrong  for  them 
to  seek  the  misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  universal  truth, 
a  law  extending  from  God  to  the  lowest  human  being ; 
and  this  belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  I  have  conveyed  to 
you  my  views  in  regard  to  the  first  characteristic  of  this 
highest  power  of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  uni- 
versal truths,  great  and  eternal  principles.  But  it  does 
not  stop  here.  Reason  b  also,  exercised  in  applying 
these  universal  truths  to  particular  cases,  beings,  events. 
For  example,  reason  teaches  me,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
all  changes  without  exception  require  a  cause ;  and  in 
conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts  me  to  seek  the 
particular  causes  of  the  endless  changes  and  appearances 
which  (all  under  my  observation.  Thus  reason  is  per- 
petually at  work  on  the  ideas  furnished  us  by  the  senses, 
by  consciousness,  by  memory,  associating  them  with  its 
own  great  truths,  or  investing  them  with  its  own  univer- 
sality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function  of  reason,  which 
is  indeed  akin  to  the  Grst.  Reason  is  the  power  which 
ends,  and  is  perpetually  striving,  to  reduce  our  varyous 
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iboughts  to  Unity  or  Consistency.  Perliaps  the  most 
fundamental  conviction  of  reason  is,  that  all  truths  agree 
togetlier ;  that  inconsistency  is  the  roaik  of  error.  Its 
intensest,  most  earnest  effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the 
intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be  clashing  views. 
On  the  observation  of  a  new  fact,  reason  strives  to  incor- 
porate it  with  former  knowledge.  It  can  allow  nothing 
to  stand  separate  in  the  mind.  It  labors  to  bring  togeth- 
er scattered  trutlis,  and  to  give  them  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  a  vital  order.  Its  end  and  delight  is  harmony. 
It  is  shocked  by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just  as  a  fine 
ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It  carries  within  itself  an 
insunctive  consciousness,  that  all  things  which  exist  are 
intimately  bound  together  ;  and  it  cannot  rest  until  it  baa 
connected  whatever  we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole. 
Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  most  glorious  form 
or  exercise  of  tlie  intellectual  nature.  It  corresponds  to 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  seeks  to  make 
the  soul  the  image  and  mirror  of  this  sublime  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason  ;  but,  to  prevent 
all  perversion,  before  I  proceed  to  the  main  discussion, 
let  me  offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation.  In  this 
discourse,  when  I  speak  of  the  accordance  of  revelation 
with  reason,  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  used  deliberate- 
ly, conscientiously,  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  Men  oft- 
en baptize  with  the  name  of  reason  their  prejudices,  un- 
examined notions,  or  opinions  adopted  through  interest, 
pride,  or  other  unworthy  biasses.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  those  who  sacrifice  the  plainest  dictates  of  the 
rational  nature  to  impulse  and  passion,  setting  themselves 
up  as  oracles  of  reason.  Now  when  I  say  revelation 
must  accord  with  reason,  I  do  not  mear  by  the  term  the 
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•oinipt  and  superficial  opinions  of  men  who  have  bell  ay* 
ed  and  debased  their  rational  powers.  I  mean  reason, 
calmly,  honestly  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  and 
the  imrigoration  of  virtue. 

After  diese  explanations,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  the  two  leading  principles  to  which  this  Discourse  is 
devoted. 

Fh^t,  I  am  to  show  that  revelation  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  or  dis« 
parage  it  without  subverting  itself.  Let  me  state  a  few 
of  the  considerations  which  convince  me  of  the  truth  of 
this  positToD.  The  first  is,  that  reason  alone  makes  us 
capable  of  receiving  a  revelauon.  It  must  previously 
exist  and  operate,  or  we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  conununications  of  Christ.  Revelation,  thai,  is  buih 
on  reason.  You  will  see  the  truth  of  these  remarks  if 
you  will  consider  to  whom  revelauon  is  sent.  Why  is  it 
given  to  men  rather  than  to  brutes  i  Why  have  not 
God's  messengers  gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his  glad 
tidings  to  bird  and  beast  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
These  want  reason  ;  and,  wanting  this,  they  have  no  ca- 
pacity or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And  not  only 
would  revelation  be  lost  on  the  brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the 
child,  before  bis  rational  faculties  have  been  awakened, 
and  before  some  ideas  of  duty  and  his  own  nature  have 
been  developed,  and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a  stone. 
Reason  is  the  preparation  and  ground  of  revelation. 

This  trutli  will  be  still  more  obvious,  if  we  consider, 
not  only  to  whom,  but  in  what  way,  the  Christian  reve- 
btion  is  communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed  ?  In  words. 
Did  it  make  these  words  ?  No.  They  were  in  use  ages 
before  its  birth.     Again  I  ask.  Did  it  make  the  ideas  or 
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liiouglits  which  diese  words  express  i  No.  If  the  heei^ 
ers  of  Jesus  bad  not  prerioasly  cttacbed  ideas  to  die 
terras  which  he  employed,  they  ooukj  not  have  received 
his  meaning.  He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  them  m 
t  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which  enter  into 
Christianity  subsisted  before.  They  were  ideas  of  rea- 
son ;  so  that  to  tUs  faculty  revelation  owes  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Revelation,  we  must  remember,  is  not  our  earliest 
teacher.  Man  is  not  bom  with  the  single  power  of 
reading  Ood's  word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that  guide 
His  eyes  open  first  on  another  volume,  that  of  the  crea 
lion.  Long  before  he  can  read  the  Bible,*  he  looks 
round  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He  reads  the  countenances 
of  his  friends,  and  hears  and  understands  their  voices. 
He  looks,  too,  by  degrees  within  himself,  and  acquires 
some  ideas  of  his  own  soul.  Thus  hb  first  school  is 
that  of  nature  and  reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  communication  from  Heaven.  Revelation 
does  not  find  the  mind  a  blank,  a  void,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive unresistingly  whatever  ma j  be  offered ;  but  finds  it 
in  possession  of  variot»  knowledge  from  nature  and  ex- 
perience, and,  still  more,  in  possession'  of  great  princi- 
ples, fundamental  truths,  moral  ideas,  which  are  derived 
from  itself,  and  which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future  im- 
provement. This  last  view  is  peculiarly  important.  The 
mind  does  not  receive  every  thing  from  abroad.  Its 
great  ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  native  lights  it 
reads  and  comprehends  the  volumes  of  nature  and  reve* 
htion.  We  speak,  faideed,  of  nature  and  revelation  as 
making  known  to  us  an  intelligent  First  Cause  ;  but  tlM 
ideas  of  intelligence  and  causation  we  derive  originally 
firom  our  own  nature.     The  elements  of  the  idea  of  God 
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we  gather  IVoin  ourselves.  Power,  wisdom,  love,  virtue^ 
beauty,  and  happmess,  words  which  contain  all  that  is 
glorious  in  the  universe  and  interesting  in  our  existence, 
express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  are  understood  by  us 
only  through  consciousness.  It  is  true,  these  ideas  or 
principles  of  reason  are  often  obscured  by  thick  clouds, 
and  mingled  whh  many  and  deplorable  errors.  Btill 
they  are  never  lost.  Christianity  recognises  them,  is 
built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its  mterpreters.  If 
an  illustration  of  these  views  be  required,  I  would  point 
you  to  what  may  be  called  the  most  fundamental  ideft  of 
religion.  I  mean  the  idea  of  ri^t,  of  duty.  Do  we 
derive  this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred  books? 
Has  not  every  human  being,  whether  bom  within  or  be* 
yond  the  bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  there  not  an  earlier  voice 
than  revelation,  approving  or  rebuking  men  according  to 
their  deeds  ?  In  barbarous  ages  is  not  conscience  heard  ? 
And  does  it  not  gtow  more  articulate  With  the  progress 
of  society  ?  Christianity  does  not  create,  but  presup- 
poses the  idea  of  duty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  great  convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not  stand 
alone,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  a  blank  and  passive  mind. 
It  was  meant  to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers, 
with  nature,  with  Providence,  with  conscience,  with  our 
rational  powers ;  and  as  diese  all  are  given  us  by  God, 
they  cannot  differ  from  each  other.  God  must  agree 
with  himsdf.  He  has  but  one  voice.  It  is  man  who 
speaks  with  jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony  can 
come  from  die  Creator;  and,  accordingly,  a  religion 
claiming  to  be  from  God,  can  g^e  no  surer  proof  of 
falsehood  than  by  contradicting  those  previous  truths 
whi^h  God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nature.    We  have 
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thus  seen  thgt  reason  prefmr^  us  for  a  divine  conunun 
cation,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  ideas  or  niaterials  of 
which  revelation  consists.     This  is  my  first  considera- 
tion* 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then,  that  revelation 
rests  on  tlie  authority  of  reason,  because  to  this  faculty 
it  submits  tlie  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
approving  sentence  of  reason  binds  us  to  receive  and 
obey  it.  This  is  a  very  weighty  consideration.  Chris- 
tianity, in  placing  itself  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  and 
in  resting  its  claims  on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is  one 
of  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  our 
rational  nature.  That  I  have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  its 
true  and  proper  office,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear.  I 
take  the  New  Testament  in  hand,  and  on  what  ground  do 
I  receive  its  truths  as  divine  }  I  see  nothing  on  its  pages 
but  the  same  letters  m  which  other  books  are  written. 
No  miraculous  voice  from  Heaven  assures  me  that  it  is 
God's  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious  voice  within  my 
soul  command  me  to  believe  the  supernatural  works  of 
Christ.  How,  then,  shall  I  settle  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  this  religion  ?  I  must  examine  it  by  the  same 
rational  faculties  by  which  other  subjects  are  tried.  I 
must  jask  what  are  its  evidences,  and  I  must  lay  them 
before  reason,  tlie  only  power  by  which  evidence  can  be 
weighed.  I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me  for 
judging  a  revelation.  I  have  not  two  understandings, 
one  for  inquiring  into  God's  word  and  another  into  his 
works.  As  with  the  same  bodily  eye  I  now  look  on  the 
earth,  now  on  the  heavens,  so  with  the  same  power  of 
reason  I  examine  now  nature,  now  revelation.  Reason 
must  collect  and  weigh  the  various  proofs  of  Christianitjr. 
It  must  especially  compare  this  system  with  those  great 
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monl  €ODTietioQ8,  which  are  written  bj  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a  law  to  him- 
self. A  relipon  subverting  these,  it  must  not  hesitate 
to  reject,  be  its  evidences  what  they  may.  A  religion, 
for  example,  commanding  us  to  hate  and  injure  society, 
reason  must  instantly  discard,  without  even  waiting  to 
examine  its  proofs.  From  these  views  we  learn,  not 
only  that  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity;  but,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  that 
the  rules  or  tests  by  which  it  judges  are  of  its  own  dic- 
tation. The  laws  which  it  applies  in  this  case  have 
their  origin  b  itself.  No  one  will  pretend,  that  revela- 
tion can  prescribe  the  principles  by  which  the  question 
of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled  ;  for,  until  proved  to 
be  true,  it  has  no  authority.  Reason  must  prescribe 
the  test?  or  standards,  to  which  a  professed  conununi- 
cation  firom  God  should  be  referred ;  and  among  these 
none  are  more  important  than  that  moral  law,  which 
bekmgs  to  the  very  essence,  and  is  the  deepest  con* 
viction,  of  the  rational  nature.  Revelation,  then,  rests 
on  reason,  and,  in  opposing  it,  would  act  for  its  own 
destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown  that  revela- 
tion draws  its  ideas  or  materials  from  reason,  and  that  it 
appeals  to  this  power  as  the  judge  of  its  Uruth.  I  now 
assert,  thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
because  it  needs  and  expects  this  faculty  to  be  its  inter- 
preter, and  without  this  aid  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
How  is  the  right  of  interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of 
Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  I  answer,  By  reason.  I 
iuiow  of  no  process  by  which  the  true  sense  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  pass  from  the  page  into  my  mind  with- 
out the  use  of  my  rational  faculties.  It  will  not  be  pro- 
4* 
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tended  that  this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its  words 
so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short,  its  meaning  so  exposed 
on  the  surface,  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  received  m  a 
mon&ent  and  without  any  intellectual  effort.  There  is 
no  such  miraculous  simplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
truth,  no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to  need  no 
exercise  of  reason.  Almost  every  word  has  more  iban 
one  meaning,  and  judgment  is  required  to  select  the 
particular  sense  intended  by  the  writer.  Of  all  books, 
perhaps  the  Scriptures  need  most  the  use  of  reason  for 
their  just  interpretation  ;  and  this,  not  from  any  im|>er- 
fection,  but  from  the  strength,  boldness,  and  figurative 
character  of  their  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  I  open  the  New  Testa>- 
ment  and  my  eye  lights  on  this  passage  ;  *'  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  'off  and  cast  it  from  thee."  Is  this 
language  to  be  interpreted  in  its  plainest  and  most  obvi- 
ous sense  ?  Then  I  must  n^iUtilate  my  body,  and  become 
a  suicide.  I  look  again,  and  I  find  Jesus  using  > these 
words  to  the  Jews  ;  **  Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your 
iniquities."  Am  I  to  interpret  this  according  to  the 
letter,  or  the  first  ideas  which  it  suggests  ?  Then  Jef  us 
commanded  his  hearers  to  steep  themselves  in  crime, 
and  was  himself  a  minister  of  sin.  It  is  only  by  a  de- 
liberate use  of  reason,  that  we  can  penetrate  beneath  the 
figurative,  hyperbolical,  and  often  obscure  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  real  meaning.  Let  me  go  to 
the  Bible,  dismissing  my  reason  and  taking  the  first  im- 
pression which  the  words  convey,  and  there  is  no  ab- 
surdity, however  gross,  into  which  I  shall  not  fall.  I 
shall  ascribe  a  limited  body  to  God,  and  unbounded 
knowledge  to  man,  for  I  read  of  God  having  limbs,  and 
of  man  knowing  all  things.     Nothing  is  plamer,  tliao 
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Aat  I  must  compare  passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one 
%  another,  and  especially  limit  all  by  those  plab  and 
tmiversd  principl's  of  reason,  which  are  called  common 
sense,  or  I  shall  make  revelation  the  patron  of  every 
folly  and  vice.  So  essential  is  reason  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  records.  Revelation  rests  upon 
ifs  authority.  Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach  us  to  hold 
it  in  light  esteem  ? 

I  have  DOW  furnished  the  proofs  of  my  first  position, 
that  revelation  is  founded  on  reason ;  and  in  discussing 
this,  I  have  wished  not  only  to  support  the  main  doc 
trine,  but  to  teach  you  to  reverence,  more  perhaps  than 
you  have  done,  your  rational  nature.  This  has  been 
decried  by  theologians,  until  men  have  ceased  to  feel  its 
sacredn^s  and  dignity.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  greatest  gift.  It  is  his  image  within  us.  To  re- 
nounce it  would  be  to  offer  a  cruel  vidence  to  ourselves, 
to  take  our  place  among  the  brutes.  Better  pluck  out 
the  eye,  better  quench  the  light  of  the  body,  than  the 
light  within  us.  We  all  feel,  that  the  loss  of  reason, 
when  produced  by  disease,  is  the  most  terrible  calamity 
of  life,  and  we  look  on  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  the 
receptacle  for  the  most  pitiable  of  our  race.  But,  in 
one  view,  insanity  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  prorrtra- 
tion  of  reason  to  a  religious  sect  or  a  religious  chief ;  for 
the  first  is  a  visitation  of  Providence,  the  last  is  a  vol- 
untary act,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

I  am  aware,  that  those  who  have  spoken  most  con- 
temptuously of  human  reason,  have  acted  from  a  good 
motive  ;  their  aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They 
have  thought  that  by  magnifying  this  as  the  only  means 
of  divine  teaching,  they  were  adding  to  its  dignity.  But 
truth  gains  nothing  by  exaggeration;  and  Cbristiaiiityi 
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B8  we  bave  seen,  is  undermined  by  nothing  more  efieetii 
ally,  than  by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  diseredif 
on  our  rational  powers.  Revelation  needs  no  such  sup- 
port. For  myself  I  do  not  find,  that,  to  esteem  Chris- 
tianity, I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of  instruction  to 
which  I  must  repair.  I  need  not  make  nature  dumb,  to 
give  power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
last  derives  new  interest  and  confirmation  Irom  its  har- 
mony with  the  first.  Christianity  would  fiimish  a  weap- 
on against  itself,  not  easily  repelled,  should  it  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  light  vouchsafed  by  God  to 
men  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  represent  a  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  human  race  as  left  by  their  Creator  wi^ut 
guidance  or  hope.  *  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  a  ray  from  Heaven  descends  on  the  path  t>f  every 
fellow-creature.  The  heathen,  though  in  darkness  when 
compared  with  the  Christian,  has  still  his  light  ;  and  it 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  our  own,  just  as  the 
same  sun  dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now  die 
perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teaching  be  disparaged. 
It  is  from  God  as  truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as 
truly  as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations  of  one  infi« 
nite  mind,  and  harmonious  manifestations  ;  and  without 
this  agreement  the  claims  of  Christianity  could  not  be 
sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  not  foigotten  that 
ihey  will  expose  me  to  the  reproach  of  ministering  to 
^^  the  pride  of  reason'' ;  and  I  may  be  told,  that  ^ere 
is  no  worse  form  of  pride  than  this.  The  charge  is  so 
common,  as  to  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  will 
appear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you  consider,  that 
pride  finds  its  chief  nourishment  and  delight  in  tho  idea 
«f  our  own  superiority.     It  is  built  on  something  pecih 
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Iitf  and  distinctive,  on  something  which  sepretes  us 
from  others  and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on  pow- 
ers which  we  share  with  aU  around  us.  Now,  in  speak- 
ing, as  I  have  done,  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason, 
I  have  constantly  regarded  and  represented  this  faculty 
a3  the  common  property  of  all  human  beings.  I  have 
spoken  of  its  most  important  truths  as  universal  and  un- 
confined,  such  as  no  individual  can  monopolize  Of  make 
the  grounds  of  personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I  have 
^ven,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished  no  nutriment  to 
pride.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of 
intellect  exists  ;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest  itself  ? 
Not  m  revering  that  rational  nature,  which  all  men  have 
derived  from  God  ;  but  in  exaggerating  our  particular 
acquisitions  or  powers,  in  magnifying  our  distinctive 
views,  b  looking  contemptuously  on  other  minds,  in 
maiking  ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in  refusing 
new  lights,  and  in  attempting  to  establish  dominion  over 
the  tffiderstandings  of  those  who  are  placed  within  our 
influence.  Such  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  pride 
of  intellect.  It  is  a  vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  per- 
haps will  be  found  to  prevail  most  where  it  is  most  dis- 
claimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so  continually  on  the 
duty  of  exalting  Scripture  above  reason,  consider  them- 
selves as  particularly  secured  against  the  pride  of  rea- 
son. Tet  none,  I  apprehend,  are  more  op^  to  the 
charge.  Such  persons  are  singularly  prone  to  enforce 
their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture  on  others,  and  tn 
see  peril  and  crime  in  the  adoption  of  different  views 
from  their  own.  Now,  let  me  ask,  by  what  power  do 
these  men  interpret  revelation  ?  Is  it  not  by  their  rea- 
von  ?    Have  they  any  faculties  but  the  rational  ones»  by 
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which  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  to  ezpUua 
figurative  language,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will  of 
God  ?  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's  word  the  same 
btellect  as  on  his  works  ?  And  are  not  their  interpre* 
tations  of  both  equally  results  of  reason  ?  It  followsi 
that  in  imposing  on  others  their  explications  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  as  truly  arrogate  to  themselves  a  supe- 
riority ^of  reason,  as  if  they  should  require  conformity  to 
their  explanations  of  nature.  Nature  and  Scripture 
agree  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investigation,  and  task  all 
our  powers  of  thought.  Accordingly  it  is  well  known, 
that  as  much  intellectual  toil  has  been  spent  on  theologi* 
cal  systems  as  on  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  unhappily 
it  is  not  less  known,  that  as  much  btellectual  pride  has 
been  manifested  in  framing  and  defending  the  first  as  the 
last.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  this  vice  has  clung  with  pecu" 
liar  obstinacy  to  the  students  of  revelation.  Nowhere,  1 
feai:,  have  men  manifested  such  infatuated  trust  b  their 
own  Infallibility,  such  overweening  fondness  for  their  own 
conclusions,  such  positiveness,  such  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, such  arrogance  towards  the  advocates  of  differ* 
ent  opinions,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  yet  these  very  men,  who  so  idolize  their  own  intel- 
lectual powers,  profess  to  humble  reason,  and  consider  a 
criminal  reliance  on  it  as  almost  exclusively  chargeable 
on  others.  The  true  defence  against  the  pride  of  rea- 
son, is,  not  to  speak  of  it  contemptuously,  but  to  rever-* 
ence  it  as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every  human  being, 
and  as  given  to  all  for  never-ceasing  improvements  of 
wluch  we  see  but  the  dawn  in  the  present  acquisitions 
pf  the  noblest  mind. 
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I  bav«  now  con^^deted  mj  views  of  the  first  principle, 
which  I  l^id  down  in  this  discourse ;  namely,  that  thf 
Christian  revebuon  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason 
Of  course,  it  cannot  oppose  reason  without  undermin* 
ing  and  destroying  itself.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it 
does  not  oppose,  that  it  perfectly  accords  with  reason- 
It  is  a  rational  religion*  This  is  my  second  great  posi« 
tion,  and  to  this  I  ask  your  ccmtinued  attention.  This 
topic  might  easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  I 
might  state,  in  succession,  all  the  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  show  their  accordance  with  reason.  But 
I  believe  that  more  general  views  will  be  more  useful, 
and  such  only  can  be  given  within  the  compass  of  a 
discourse. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of  reason,  in  the 
fct^inning  of  this  discourse,  I  confined  myself  to  two 
of  its  functions,  namely,  its  comprehension  of  universal 
truths,  and  the  effort  it  constantly  makes  to  reduce  the 
thoughts  to  harmony  or  consistency.  UnlversaliQr  and 
Consistency  are  among  the  chief  attributes  of  reason. 
Do  we  find  these  in  Christianity  ?  If  so,  its  claim  to 
the  charactes  of  a  rational  religion  will  be  established. 
These  tests  I  will  therefore  apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin 
with  Consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothmg  more  is  neces^ 
sary  than  that  its  truths  should  consist  or  agree  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  other  truths,  whether  derived 
from  outward  nature  or  our  own  souls*  Now  I  a^m, 
tiiat  the  Christian  doctrines  have  this  agreement;  and 
the  more  we  examine,  the  more  brightly  this  mark  of 
truth  will  appear.  I  go  to  dbe  Gospel,  and  I  first  com« 
pare  its  various  parts  with  one  another.  Among  these 
I  find  perfect  harmony ;  and  what  makes  tfab  more  re* 
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markable  is,  that  Christianitj  is  not  taught  systemati- 
cally, or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  bis  precepts  and  doctrines  incidentally,  or  as 
they  were  required  by  the  occasion,  and  yet,  when  the;^ 
are  brought  together,  they  form  a  harmonious  whole* 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  not  questioned  by  infidelity.  I  will 
name  but  one  example  of  this  harmony  in  Christianity. 
All  its  doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have  that  species 
of  unity,  which  is  most  essential  in  a  religion,  that  is, 
they  all  tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree  in  a  single 
aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to  exalt  the  human  charac- 
ter to  a  height  of  virtue  never  known  before.  Let  the 
skeptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian  principle  which 
has  not  a  bearing  on  this  end.  A  consistency  of  this 
kind  is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational  religion  which 
can  be  conceived.  Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that, 
besides  this  harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with  one 
another,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  agreement  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which 
gives  confirmation  to  both.  -  Whatever  Jesus  taught, 
you  may  see  embodied  in  himself.  There  is  perfect 
unity  between  the  system  and  its  Founder.  His  life  re- 
published what  fell  from  his  lips.  With  his  lips  he  en- 
joined earnestly,  constantly  a  strong  and  disinterested 
philanthropy  ;  and  how  harmoniously  and  sublimely  did 
his  cross  join  with  his  word  m  enforcing  this  exalted 
virtue  !  With  his  lips  he  taught  the  mercy  of  God  to 
sinners ;  and  of  this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  sinful,  in  his  free 
intercourse  with  the  most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts 
to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  filial  reliance  on  their 
Father  in  Heaven.      So,  his  preaching  turned  much 
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on  the  importance  of  raising  the  mmd  above  the  world ; 
and  his  own  life  was  a  constant  remmciation  of  worldly 
interests,  a  cheerful  endarance  of  poverty  that  he  nugiii 
make  many  truly  rich.  So,  bis  dbcourses  continually 
revealed  to  man  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  and  in  his 
own  person  he  brought  down  this  truth  to  men's  senses, 
by  rising  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to  another  state 
of  being.-— I  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity  which  sub* 
aists  between  Jesus  and  his  religion.  Christianity,  from 
every  point  of  view,  will  be  found  a  harmonious  sys- 
tem. It  bieathes  throughout  one  spirit  and  one  pur- 
pose. Its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  examples  have  the 
consistency  of  reason. 

But  thb  is  not  enough.  A  rational  religion  must 
agree  not  only  with  itself,  but  with  all  other  truths, 
whether  revealed  by  the  outward  creation  or  our  own 
souls.  I  take,  then,  Christianity  into  the  creation,  I 
place  it  by  the  side  of  nature.  I>o  they  agree  ?  I  say. 
Perfectly.  I  can  discover  nothing,  in  what  claims  to 
be  God's  word,  at  variance  with  his  works.  This  is 
a  bright  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christiamtyi 
When  I  ccmsult  natnre  with  the  lights  modem  science 
affords,  I  see  contbually  multiplying  traces  of  the  doc- 
trine of  One  God.  The  more  I  extend  my  researches 
into  nature,  the  more  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  It  bears 
witness  to  one  Author,  nor  has  its  testimony  been 
without  effect ;  for  although  the  human  mind  has  often 
multiplied  its  objects  of  worship,  still  it  has  always 
tended  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
has  enibraeed  it  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  course  of 
human  improvement.  The  Heathen,  while  he  erected 
many  akars,  generally  believed  ui  one  Supreme  Di- 

VOL.    IV.  6 
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Tinhy,  to  whom  the  inferior  deities  were  subjected  and 
from  whom  they  spnmg.  Need  I  teil  you  of  the  har 
mony  which  subsists  between  nature  and  revelation  in 
this  particular  ?  To  Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with  new  power, 
and  of  having  spread  it  over  the  whole  civilised  world. 
«-*  Again.  Nature  gives  intimation  of  another  truth, 
I  mean  of  the  universal,  impardal  goodness  of  God. 
When  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  confines  bis  love  to 
a  few.  The  sun  sends  no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace 
of  the  proudest  king,  than  into  the  hot  of  the  meanest 
peasant.  The  clouds  select  not  one  man's  fields  rather 
than  his  neighbour's,  but  shed  down  their  blessings  on 
rich  and  poor,  and,  still  more,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
True,  there  ia  a  variety  of  conditions  among  men  ;  but 
this -takes  place,  not  by  any  mterposition  of  God>  but  by 
fixed  and  general  laws  of  rnttupe.  Impartial,  universal 
goodness  is  the  charactm*  in  which  Grod  is  revealed  by 
his  works,  when  they  are  properly  understood;  and 
need  I  tell  you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines  in  the 
pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  this  rdigion  has  been 
the  great  means  of  establishing  it  among  men  ? — Again* 
When  I  look  through  nature,  nothing  strikes  me  more 
than  the  union  which  subsists  among  all  its  works. 
Nothing  stands  abne  in  the  creation.  The  humblest 
])lant  has  intimate  connexions  with  the  air,  the  clouds, 
the  sun.  Harmony  is  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  how 
strikingly  does  Christianiiy  coincide  here  with  Ood's 
veorks  ;  for  what  is  the  design  of  this  religion,  but  to 
bring  the  human  race,  the  intttUigent  creation  of  God, 
mto  a  harmony,  union,  peace,  like  diat  which  kniti 
cogetl)er  the   outward  universe  ?     I  will  give  another 
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flustration.  It  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  tbat 
good  shall  come  to  us  through  agents  of  God's  appoint* 
tneht ;  that  be'uigs  shall  receive  life,  support,  knowledge, 
and  safety  tfarou^  the  interposition  and  labors  and  suf* 
ferings  of  others.  Sometimes  whole  communities  are 
rescued  from  oppression  and  ruin  cbiefiy  by  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disinterested,  and  resolute  in* 
dividual.  How  accordant  with  this'  ordination  of  nature 
b  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, having  purposed  our  recovery  firom  sb  and  death, 
has  instituted  for  this  end  the  agency  and  mediation  of 
his  Son;  that  be  has  given  an  illustrious  deliverer  to 
the  world,  through  whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  may 
rise  to  purity  and  immortal  life.  —  I  say,  then,  that  rev* 
elation  is  consistent  wyh  nature,  when  nature  is  truly 
interpreted  by  reason.  I  see  it  bringing  out  with  noon* 
day  brighmess  the  truths  which  dawn  in  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  reason  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

I  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad  into  nature* 
I  now  carry  it  within,  and  compare  it  with  the  human 
soul ;  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of  reason 
wfanch  I  discover  there  ?  I  affirm,  that  it  is.  When  I 
look  intoHhe  soul,  I  am  at  once  struck  with  its  imiUeas* 
arable  superiority  to  the  bod|y.  I  am  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  these  diArent  elements  of  my  nature, 
between  this  active,  soaring  mind,  and  these  limbs  and 
material  organs  which  tend  perpetually  to  the  earth,  afid 
are  soon  to  be  resoUed  into  dust.  How  consistent  is 
Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching  !  in  CbrJstitfnity, 
with  what  strength,  with  what  beUt  relief,  i*  the  sit* 
premacy  of  the  spiritual  nature  brought  6m  I  What 
Mntempt  doe^  Jesus  cast  on  the  body  aftd  Its  tetefeslS) 
when  compared  with  the  redemption  of  the  soul!—* 
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Another  great  truth  dawns  on  me  when  I  look  within. 
I  learn  more  and  more,  that  the  great  springs  of  happi< 
ness  and  misery  are  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
men  to  secure  peace  by  other  processes  than  by  inward 
purification,  are  vain  strivings ;  and  Christianity  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  founded  on,  this  gjreix  truth ; 
teachbg  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us, 
and  proposing,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind 
from  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with  strength  and  dignity 
worthy  its  divine  origin.  —  Agab,  when  I  look  into  the 
soul  I  meet  intimations  of  another  great  truth.  I  dis- 
cern in  it  capacities  which  are  not  fully  unfolded  here. 
I  see  desires  which  find  no  adequate  good  oa  earth.  I 
see  a  principle  of  hope  always  pressing  forward  into 
futurity.  Here  are  marks  of  a  nature  not  made  whoUy 
for  this  world  ;  and  how  does  Christianity  agree  wilb 
this  teaching  of  our  own  souls  ?  Its  great  doctrine  is 
that  of  a  higher  life,  where  the  spiritual  germ  within  us 
will  open  for  ever,  and  where  tlie  immortal  good  after 
which  the  mind  aspires  will  prove  a  reality.  —  Had  I 
time,  I  might  survey  distinctly  the  various  principles  of 
the  soul,  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  active,  and 
might  show  you  how  Christianity  accords  with>them  all, 
enlarging  their  scope  and  energy,  proposing  to  them 
nobler  objects,  and  aiding  their  developement  by  the 
impulse  of  a  boundless  hope.  But,  commending  these 
topics  to  your  private  meditation,  I  will  uke  but  one 
more  view  of  the  soul.  When  I  look  within,  I  see 
stains  of  sin,  and  fears  and  forebodiqp  of  guilt ;  and 
how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Christianity,  a  religion 
which  contains  blood-sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent,  and  which  proffers  heavenly  strength  to 
fortify  m  in  our  conflict  with  moral  evil.  —  I  say,  then 
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Chrbtianicy  consists  with  rhe  nature  within  us,  as  weO 
as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest  truths  m  respec* 
to  the  soul  are  not  only  responded  to,  but  are  carried 
out  by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  the 
perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  that 
Christianity  has  the  character  of  Consistency,  and  thus 
satisfies  the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does  not  divide 
the  mind  against  itself,  does  not  introduce  discord  into 
the  intellect,  by  proposing  doctrines  which  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience  repel.  But  these  views  do 
not  exhaust  the  present  topic.  It  is  not  enough  to 
speak  of  Christianity  as  furnishing  views  which  harmo- 
nize with  one  another,  and  with  all  known  truth.  It 
gives  a  new  and  cheering  consistency  to  the  views  with 
which  we  are  furnished  by  the  universe.  Nature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regularity,  and  be- 
neficence, have  yet  perplexing  aspects.  Their  elements 
are  often  seen  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Sunshine 
and  storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  success  and  disaster, 
abundance  and  want,  health  and  sickness,  life  and  death, 
seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed  together  con- 
fusedly and  without  aim.  Reason  desires  nothing  so 
earnestly,  so  anxiously,  as  to  solve  these  discordant 
appearances,  as  to  discover  some  great,  central,  recon- 
ciling truth,  around  which  they  may  be  arranged,  and 
from  which  they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony.  This 
deep  want  of  the  rational  nature,  Christianity  has  sup- 
plied. It  has  disclosed  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
ingly hostile  dispensations  of  providence,  and  opened 
to  the  mind  a  new  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  benevo- 
lent design.  Christianity,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
unbounded  mercy  of  God  to  hb  sinful  creatures;  re- 
6* 
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vealing  an  endless  futurity,  in  which  the  inequalitie&  of 
the  present  state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  which  reduces, 
by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains  of  life  to  light  and 
momentary  evils  ;  revealing  a  Moral  Perfection,  which 
is  worth  all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most  effect- 
ually and  gloriously  won  amidst  suffering  and  tempta- 
tion; revealing  m  Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity  and  re- 
wards of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue  ;  revealing  in  Him 
the  founder  of  a  new  moral  kingdom  or  power,  which 
is  destined  to  subdue  the  world  to  God  ;  and  proffering 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  strive  to  build  up  in  them- 
selves and  others  the  reign  of  truth  and  virtue ;  Chris** 
tianity,  I  say,  by  these  revelations,  has  poured  a  flood 
of  light  over  nature  and  providence,  and  harmonized  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
Thus  it  meets  the  first  want  of  the  rational  nature,  the 
craving  for  consistency  of  views.  It  is  reason's  most 
effectual  minister  and  friend.  Is  it  not,  then,  eminently 
a  Rational  Faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has  the  character  of 
consistency,  I  proceed  to  the  second  mark  or  stamp  of 
reason  on  a  religion,  that  is.  Universality  ;  and  this  I 
claim  for  Christianity.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  features  of  our  religion,  and  so  obvious 
and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration.  When  I  ex- 
amine the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  discover,  in  them  all,  this  character  of  Universality. 
I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary,  local.  The  Gos- 
pel bears  the  stamp  of  no  particular  age  or  country. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  perishable  interests 
of  communities  or  individuals  ;  but  appeals  to  the  Spir* 
itual,  Immortal,  Unbounded  principle  in  human  nature 
[ts  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  Infinite  Being,  and 
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to  an  InfiiJte  good.  It  is  not  made  up^  like  other  re- 
igioDs,  of  precise  forms  and  details ;  but  it  inculcates 
immutable  and  all-comprehending  principles  of  duty, 
leaving  every  man  to  apply  them  for  himself  to  the 
endless  variety  of  human  conditions.  It  separates  from 
God  the  partial,  limited  views  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism, and  holds  him  forth  in  the  subfime  attributes  of  the 
Universal  Father.  In  like  manner,  it  inculcates  phi- 
lanthropy without  exceptions  or  bounds  ;  a  love  to  man 
as  man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal  nature  of 
which  a&  men  partake,  and  which  binds  ns  to  recognise 
in  each  a  child  of  God  and  a  brother.  The  spirit  of 
bigotry,  which  confines  its  charity  to  a  sect,  and  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy,  which  looks  on  the  multitude  as  an 
inferior  race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity  ;  which, 
eighteen  hundred  year?  ago,  in  a  narrow  and  supersti- 
tious age,  taught,  what  the  present  age  is  beginning  to 
understand,  that  all  men  are  essentially  equal,  and  that 
all  are  to  be  honored,  because  made  for  immortality  and 
endued  with  capacities  of  ceaseless  improvement.  The 
more  I  examine  Christianity,  the  more  I  am  struck  with 
its  universality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made  for  all  re- 
gions and  all  times,  for  ail  classes  and  all  stages  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  fitted,  not  to  the  Asiadc  or  the  European, 
but  to  the  essential  principles  of  human  nature,  to  man 
under  the  tropical  or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions  of 
intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  language  which  all 
men  need  and  all  can  understand ;  enjoins  a  virtue, 
which  is  man's  happiness  and  glory  in  every  age  and 
clime ;  and  ministers  consolations  and  hopes  which  an- 
swer to  man's  universd  lot,  to  the  sufierings,  the  fear, 
and  the  self-rebuke',  which  cleave  to  our  nature  in  every 
•utward  clrmge.     I  see  in  it  the  light,  not  of  one  na« 
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lion,  but  of  the  world  ;  and  a  light  reaching  b  syond  the 
world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes  of  existence  and 
to  an  interminable  futurity.  Other  religions  have  beep 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  particular  countries 
or  times,  and  therefore  society  in  its  progress  has  out- 
grown them  ;  but  Christianity  meets  more  and  more  the 
wants  of  the  soul  in  proportion  to  the.  advancement  of 
our  race,  and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  Eternal  Truth. 
After  these  remarks,  may  I  not  claim  for  Christianity 
that  character  of  universality  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  reason  ?  To  understand  fully  the  confirma- 
tion which  these  views  give  to  the  Gospel,  you  must 
compare  it  with  the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  narrow,  local, 
temporary  institutions.  How  striking  the  contrast !  And 
how  singular  the  fact,  that  amid  this  darkness  there 
sprung  up  a  religion  so  consistent  and  universal,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  called  the  perfection  of*reason  I 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  (riends,  that  the  claim  of 
Christianity  to  the  honor  of  being  a  rational  religion, 
is  fully  established.  As  such  I  commend  it  to  you. 
As  such  it  will  more  and  more  approve  itself,  in  pro« 
portion  as  you  study  and  practise  it.  You  will  never 
find  cause  to  complain,  that  by  adopting  it  you  have  en« 
slaved  or  degraded  your  highest  powers.  Here,  then, 
I  might  stop,  and  might  consider  my  work  as  done 
But  I  am  aware  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
rational  character  of  pur  religion,  which  may  still  linger 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  A  brief  notice 
of  these  may  aid  the  purpose,  and  will  form  a  proper 
(conclusion,  of  this  discourse. 

I  una^ne  that  were  some  who  are  present  to  9peaki 
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tliey  would  tell  me,  that  if  Christianity  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that  of  rational.  I 
should  be  told  that  no  religion  has  borne  a  more  abundant 
harvest  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism.  I  should  be  told 
that  reason  is  a  calm,  reflecting,  sober  principle,  and  I 
should  be  asked  whether  such  is  the  character  of  the 
Christianity  which  has  overspread  the  world.  Perhaps, 
some  of  you  will  remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild,  pas- 
sionate religion,  which  is  now  systematically  dispersed 
through  our  country,  and  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  sys- 
tem under  which  such  delusions  prevail  can  be  a  rational 
one. 

To  these  objections  I  answer.  You  say  much  that  is 
true.  I  grant  that  reason  is  a  calm  and  reflecting  princi- 
ple, and  I  see  little  calmness  or  reflection  among  many 
who  take  exclusively  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  say, 
you  have  no  right  to  confound  Christianity  with  its  pro- 
fessors. This  religion,  as  you  know,  has  come  down  to 
us  through  many  ages  of  darkness,  during  which  it  must 
have  been  corrupted  and  obscured.  Common  candor 
requires  that  ^ou  should  judge  of  it  as  it  came  from  its 
Founder.  Go,  then,  to  its  original  records  ;  place  your- 
selves near  Jesus ;  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  found  your- 
selves in  the  presence  of  so  calm  a  teacher.  We  indeed 
discern  iti  Jesus  great  earnestness,  but  joined  with  en- 
tire self-control.  Sensibility  breathes  through  his  whole 
teaching  and  life,  but  always  tempered  with  wisdom. 
Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts  and  expressions,  we  discov- 
er no  marks  of  ungoverned  feeling  or  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation. Take,  as  an  example,  his  longest  discourse,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  How  weighty  the  thoughts! 
How  grave  and  dignified  the  style  !  You  recollect,  that 
the  multitude  were   astonished,  not  at   the  passionatp* 
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vehemence,  but  at  the  authority,  with  which  be  spoke. 
Read  next  the  hst  discourse  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in 
8t.  John's  Gospel.  What  a  deep,  yet  mild  and  subdued 
tenderness  mingles  with  conscious  greatness  in  that  won- 
derful address.  Take  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  Jesus  gave  as  the  model  of  all  prayer  to  God. 
Does  that  countenance  fanatical  fervor,  or  violent  appeals 
to  our  Creator  ?  Let  me  further  ask.  Does  Jesus  any- 
where place  religion  in  tumultuous,  ungovemed  emotion  ? 
Does  he  not  teach  us,  that  obedience,  not  feeling,  marks 
and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  God  is  to  exercise  mercy  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  When  I  compare  the  clamorous  preaching  and 
passionate  declamation,  too  common  in  the  Christian 
world,  with  the  composed  dignity,  the  deliberate  wis- 
dom, the  freedom  from  all  extravagance,  which  charac- 
terized Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no  greater  contrast ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of 
Christianity. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  objection  ;  but  another  class 
of  objections  is  often  urged  against  the  reasonable  char^ 
acter  of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintain- 
ed, that  Christianity  contains  particular  doctrines  which 
are  irrational,  and  which  involve  the  whole  religion  to 
which  they  are  essential,  in  their  own  condemnation. 
To  this  class  of  objections  I  have  a  short  reply.  I  in- 
sist that  these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  are  human  additions,  and  therefore  do  not 
derogate  from  its  reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the 
doctrine  most  frequently  adduced  to  fix  the  charge  of 
irrationality  on  the  Gospel  ?  It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is 
pronounced  by  the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence  to  reason 
It  teaches  that  there  is  one  God,  and  yet  that  there  are 
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three  divine  persons.  According  to  the  doctrine,  these 
three  persons  perform  different  offices,  and  sustain  differ^ 
ent  relaiions  to  each  other.  One  is  Father,  another  his 
Son.  One  sQods,  another  is  sent.  They  love  each 
other >  converse  with  each  other,  and.  make  a  covenant 
with  each  other ;  and  yet,  with,  all  these  distinctions,  the^ 
are^  according  to  the  doctrine,  not  different  beings,  but 
one  being,  one  and  the  same  God.  Is  this  a  rational 
doctrine  ?  has  often  been  the  question  of  the  objector  to 
Christianity.  I  answer.  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  one  man,  as  that  three  in- 
finite persons,  performing  such  different  offices,  are  one 
God.  But  I  mainuin,  that,  because  the  Trbity  is  irra- 
tional, it  does  pot  follow  that  the  same  reproach  belongs 
to  Christianity  ;  for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion*  I  know,  there  are  passages  which  are  con- 
tinually quoted  in  its  defence ;  but  allow  me  to  prove 
doctrines  m  the  same  way,  that  b,  by  detaching  texts 
from  their  connexion  and  interpreting  them  without  refer- 
ence to  the  general  current  of  Scripture,  aiid  I  can  prove 
any  thing  and  every  thing  from  the  Bible.  I  can  prove, 
that  God  has  humai?  passions.  I  can  prove  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  is  tau^t  much  more  explicitly  than  the 
Trinity*  Detached  texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  call- 
ed God  ;  the  same  title  is  given  to  Moses  and  to  rulers. 
Christ  has  said,  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one;"  so  he 
prayed  that  all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning  not 
one  and  the  same  bemg,  but  one  in  affection  and  purpose. 
I  ask  you,  before  yon  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  hnd  to  inquire  into  their  general 
strain  and  teaching  in  r^aid  to  Christ.  1  find  him  uni- 
formly distinguishing  between  himself  and  God,  calling 
hmiself,  not  God  the  Son,  but  the  Son  of  God,  contib' 
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ually  speaking  ot  himself  as  sent  bj  God,  contbuaHy 
referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God.  I  hear  him 
saying,  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing,  and  praying  to 
his  Father  under  the  character  of  the  only  true  God. 
Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the  current,  the  general 
stram  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  scattered  pas» 
sages,  on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built,  should 
have  no  weight  against  this  host  of  witnesses.  Do  not 
rest  your  faith  on  a  few  texts.  Sometimes  these  favorite 
texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For  example,  the  fa- 
mous passage  on  which  the  Trinity  mainly  rests,  '^  There 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  — 
this  text,  I  say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's  Epis- 
tle, and  read  in  our  churches,  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  ablest  critics  a  forgery  ;  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
educated  ministers  of  this  country  are  satis6ed,  that  it  is 
not  a  part  of  Scripture.  Suffer  no  man,  then,  to  select 
texts  for  you  as  decisive  of  religious  controversies. 
Read  the  whole  record  for  yourselves,  and  possess  your- 
selves of  its  general  import.  I  am  very  desirous  to  sep- 
arate the  doctrine  in  question  from  Christianity,  because 
it  fastens  the  chaige  of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Jews  will  not  hear  of  si  Trinity.  I  have 
seen  in  the  countenance,  and  beard  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  horror  with  which  that  people  shrink  from  the 
doctrine,  that  God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans,  too, 
when  they  hear  this  opinion  from  Christian  missionaries, 
repeat  the  first  article  of  their  faith,  ^^  There  is  one 
God  ) "  and  look  with  pity  or  scorn  on  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  as  deserters  of  the  plainest  and  greatest  truth  of 
religion.     Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who 
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ships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged  absurdity  on  the 
teacher  who  has  gone  to  indoctrinate  him  in  a  Trinity. 
How  many,  too,  in  Christian  countries,  have  suspected 
the  whole  religion  for  this  one  error.  Believing,  then,  as 
I  do,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to  withstand  it.  In 
so  doing  I  would  wound  no  man's  feelmgs.  I  doubt  not, 
that  they  who  adopt  this  doctrine  intend,  equally  witli 
those  who  oppose  it,  to  render  homage  to  the  truth  and 
service  to  Christianity.  They  think  that  their  peculiar 
faith  gives  new  interest  to  the  character  and  new  authority 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err.  The 
views,  by  which  they  hope  to  build  up  love  towards 
Christ,  detract  from  the  perfection  of  his  Father ;  and  I 
fear,  that  the  kind  of  piety,  which  prevails  now  in  the 
Christian  world,  bears  witness  to  the  sad  influence  of 
this  obscuration  of  the  true  glory  of  God.  We  need 
not  desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity,  to  insure  the 
purest,  deepest  love  towards  the  only  true  God,  or 
towards  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent  for  our  re- 
demption. 

I  have  named  one  doctrine,  which  is  often  urged 
against  Christianity  as  irrational,  There  is  one  more  on 
which  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity  has 
often  been  reproached  with  teaching,  that  God  brings 
men  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  condemns  immense 
multitudes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to  which  their 
nature  has  irresistibly  impelled  them.  This  is  said  to  be 
nrrational,  and  consequently  such  must  be  the  religion 
which  teaches  it.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate this  theological  fiction.  A  more  irrational  doctrine 
cotrid  not,  I  think,  be  contrived ;  and  it  is  something 
worse ;  it  is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency,  as  it  is  unrea- 
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Bonable.  It  is  suited  to  alienate  men  from  God  and 
from  one  another.  Were  it  really  believed  (wluch  it 
cannot  be),  men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  detesta- 
tion to  the  Author  of  their  being,  and  look  round  with 
horror  on  their  fellow-creatures.  It  vtrould  dissolve  so- 
ciety. Were  men  to  see  in  one  another  wholly  corrupt 
beings,  incarnate  fiends,  without  one  genuine  virtue,  so- 
ciety would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of  lions  or  a 
nest  of  vipers.  All  confidence,  esteem,  love,  would 
die ;  and  without  these,  the  interest,  charm,  and  worth 
of  existence  would  expire.  What  a  pang  would  shoot 
through  a  parent's  heart,  if  he  were  to  see  in  the  smiling 
infant  a  moral  being  continually  and  wholly  prepense 
to  sin,  in  whose  mind  were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of 
hatred  to  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  commenced ' 
his  existence  under  the  curse  of  his  Creator  ?  What 
good  man  could  consent  to  be  a  parent,  if  his  offspring 
were  to  be  bom  to  this  infinitely  wretched  inheritance  ? 
I  say,  the  doctrine  is  of  immoral  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  they  who  profess  it  are  immoral.  The  truth  is, 
that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in  its  full  and  proper  import. 
I  have  seen  its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on  the 
child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a  demon,  as  if  it  were 
an  angel ;  and  I  have  seen  them  mingling  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures as  cordially  and  confidingly  as  if  the  doc- 
trme  of  total  depravity  had  never  entered  their  ears. 
Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  efifect  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  dishonor  which  it  has  thrown  on  Christianity.  This 
dishonor  I  would  wipe  away.  Christianity  teaches  no 
«uch  doctrine.  Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?  Did  Jesus  teach  it,  when  he  took  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said  '^  Of  such 
b  the  kingdom  of  God "  ?    Did  Paul  teach  it,  when 
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he  spoke  of  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  «he  law,  or  a 
written  revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law  ?  Christainity  indeed  speaks  strongly 
of  human  guih,  but  always  treats  men  as  beings  who 
have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and  who  have  come  into 
existence  under  the  smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication  of  the  claim  of 
die  Gospel  to  the  character  of  a  rational  religion ;  and 
my  aim  has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the  cause  of 
our  common  Christianity.  At  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason.  The  charac- 
ter of  our  age  demands  this.  There  have  been  times 
when  Christianity,  though  loaded  with  unreasonable  doc- 
trines, retained  its  hold  on  men's  faith;  for  men  had 
not  learned  to  think.  They  received  their  religion  as 
children  learn  the  catechism  ;  they  substituted  the  priest 
for  their  own  understandings,  and  cared  neither  what 
nor  why  they  believed.  But  that  day  is  gone  by,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  has  succeeded  it,  is  sub- 
jecting Christianity  to  a  scrutiny  more  and  more  severe ; 
and  if  this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to  the  re- 
flecting, the  calm,  the  wise,  as  a  reasonable  service,  it 
cannot  stand.  Fanatical  sects  may,  for  a  time,  spread 
an  intolerant  excitement  through  a  community,  and  im- 
pose silence  on  the  objections  of  the  skeptical.  But 
fanaticism  is  the  epidemic  of  a  season  ;  it  wastes  itself  by 
its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later  the  voice  of  reflection 
will  be  beard.  Men  will  ask.  What  are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks  of  truth  ?  And 
if  it  be  found  to  war  with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be, 
and  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  On  this  ground,  I  am 
anxious  that  Christianity  should  be  cleared   from  all 
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human  additions  and  corruptions.  If  indeed  irrational 
doctrines  belong  to  it,  tlien  I  have  no  desire  to  separate 
them  from  it.  I  have  no  desire,  for  the  sake  of  uphold- 
ing the  Gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much  less  to 
deny,  any  of  its  real  principles.  Did  I  think  that  it 
was  burdened  with  one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say 
so,  and  I  would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with  this  mill- 
stone round  its  neck.  But  I  know  none  such.  I  meet, 
indeed,  sbme  difficulties  m  the  narrative  part  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  there  are  arguments  in  the  Epis- 
tles, which,  however  suited  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they 
were  first  addressed,  are  not  apparently  adapted  to  men 
at  large  ;  but  I  see  not  a  principle  of  the  religion,  which 
my  reason,  calmly  and  impartially  exercised,  pronoun- 
ces inconsistent  with  any  great  truth.  I  have  the  strong- 
est conviction,  tliat  Christianity  is  r^son  in  its  most 
peifect  form,  and  therefore  I  plead  for  its  disengagement 
from  the  irrational  additions  with  which  it  has  been 
clogged  for  ages. 

With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do  and  I  must 
hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  surrender  it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs 
of  infidelity.  I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it  is  a  ra- 
tional religion.  It  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  btellect  as 
well  as  those  of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men^of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Providence  intended 
that  their  sophistry  should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own 
front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into  errors  so  gross 
and  degrading,  as  to  prove  them  to  be  any  thing  rather 
than  the  apostles  of  reason.  When  I  go  from  the  study 
of  Christianity  to  their  writings,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
passing  from  the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twi- 
light, which  too  often  deepens  into  utter  darkness.  I 
tm  not,  then,  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.     I  see  it  glori* 
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fied  by  the  hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its  de- 
struction. I  follow  Jesus,  because  he  is  eminendy  '^the 
Light";  and  I  doubt  not,^that,  to  his  true  disciples,  he 
will  be  a  guide  to  that  world,  where  the  obscurities  of 
our  present  state  will  be  dispersed,  and  where  reason  as 
well  as  virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quickening  in- 
fluence and  m  the  more  manifest  presence  of  God. 
6« 
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DISCOURSE 

PREACHED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION, 

Mat  26, 1830. 


loRv  ▼!!!.  31,  32.  36:  **Theii  said  Jesus  to  thoas  Jews  which 
believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  **  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.*' 

The  Scriptures  contimiaiiy  borrow  from  nature  and 
social  life,  illustrations  and  emblems  of  spiritual  truth.  ^^ 
The  character,  religion,  and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^ 
are  often  placed  before  us  by  sensible  images.  His 
influences  on  the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  by  the  vital  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members,  by  tlie  shepherd  bringing  back  the  wander- 
ing flock,  by  the  vine  which  nourishes  and  fructifies 
the  branches,  by  the  foundation  sustaining  the  ediflce, 
by  bread  and  wine  invigorating  the  animal  frame.  In 
otir  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustration  of  his  infltt- 
ence  or  religion,  peculiarly  intelligible  and  dear  to  this 
community.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  giving  freedom, 
ibat  great  good  of  individuals  and  su^es  ;  and  by  ihis 
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similitude  he  undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before  men, 
in  a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual  and  in- 
ward liberty  which  liis  truth  confers  on  its  obedient 
disciples.  Inward,  spiritual  liberty,  this  is  the  great 
gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  be  the  chief  topic  of 
the  present  discourse.  I  wish  to  show,  that  this  is 
the  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that  civil  and  political 
liberty  has  but  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from  and 
invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of  this 
discourse  may  be  easily  anticipated.  I  shall  maintain, 
that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest ;  that  outward  and 
earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth,  but  as  bearing  on  the 
mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength,  and  glory. 
And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  taking  that  course,  I  lay 
myself  open  to  objection.  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  show 
my  ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to  in- 
terest men  by  such  refined  views  of  society ;  that  I  am 
too  speculative ;  that  spiritual  liberty  is  too  unsubstan- 
tial and  visionary  to  be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an 
end  in  legislation ;  that  the  dreams  of  the  closet  should 
not  be  obtruded  on  practical  men ;  that  gross  and  tan- 
gible realities  can  alone  move  the  multitude ;  and  that 
to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  society 
as  of  supreme  importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  tiy  to  stay 
with  a  breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But  they  do  not  move 
me.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  only  truth  which  is  to 
do  men  lasUng  good,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  soul, 
which  carries  them  into  its  depths,  which  reveals  to 
them  its  powers  and  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The 
progress  of  society  is  retarded,  by  nothing  morQ  than 
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by  the  low  views  which  its  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
take  of  buroao  nature.  Man  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a 
body,  and  this  he  ought  to  know ;  and  till  he  knows  it, 
feels  it,  and  b  deeply  penetrated  by  it,  he  knows  nothing 
aright.  His  body  should,  in  a  sense,  vanish  away  be* 
fore  his  mind  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Christ,  he  should 
hate  his  animal  life  in  comparison  with  the  intellectuiil 
and  moral  life  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This  doc- 
trine, however,  is  pronounced  too  refined.  Useful  and 
practical  truth,  according  to  its  most  improved  exposi- 
tors, consists  in  knowing  that  we  have  an  animal  nature, 
and  in  making  this  our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we 
have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs  to  be  clothed  ;  that 
we  live  on  the  earth,  which  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that 
we  have  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that  this 
power  is  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  conmiu« 
nity  !  For  such  doctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know 
no  wisdom .  but  that  which  reveals  man  to  himself,  and 
which  teaches  him  to  regard  all  social  institutions,  and 
his  whole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding  and  ezaltuig  the 
spirit  within  him.  All  policy  which  does  not  recognise 
this  truth,  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  statesman  who 
does  not  look  at  the  bearing  of  his  measures  on  the  mind 
of  a  nation,  is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great  in-* 
terests.  Unhappily,  statesmen  have  sebkm  understood 
the  sacredness  of  human  nature  and  faunian  society. 
Hence,  policy  has  become  almost  a  contaminated  word. 
Hence,  government  has  so  often  been  the.soourgt*  of 
mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  The  best 
constitution  and  the  best  administration  of  a  state,  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest  thought.  But  there 
are  deeper  foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
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The  statesman  who  would  substitute  these  for  that  vir« 
tue  which  they  ought  to  subserre  and  exalt,  will  only  add 
his  name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  history  preserve 
of  baffled  politicians.  It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  oar  short* 
sighted  contrivances,  to  insure  to  a  people  a  happiness 
which  their  own  character  has  not  earned.  The  ever- 
lasting laws  of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot  re- 
peal ;  and  parchment  constitudons,  however  wise,  will 
prove  no  shelter  from  the  retributions  which  fail  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no  teaching  is  so 
practical  as  that  which  impresses  on  a  people  the  impor- 
tance of  their  spiritual  interests.  With  these  convic- 
tions, I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  meet  the  demands  of 
this  occasion,  than  by  leading  you  to  prize,  above  aH 
other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  confer.  To  this  topic  1  now  sbKcit 
yotir  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  Inward, 
Spiritual  Freedom.  The  common  and  true  answer  is, 
that  it  is  freedom  from  sm.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
to  many^  if  not  to  most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to 
convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief  explanation ;  and 
the  most  important  remark  in  itiustrating  this  freedom, 
is.  that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the  mere  absence 
of  sin  ;  for  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior 
animab,  or  to  childnen  before  becoming  moral  agents. 
Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind,  in  which 
reason  and  conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  is 
firee  through  its  own  energy,  through  fidelity  to  the  truthc 
through  resistance  of  temptation.  I  cannot  therefore 
better  g^e  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom,  than  by  say 
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iDg,  that  it  is  moral  energy  or  foro6  of  hoty  purpose  put 
forth  ag^st  the  senses,  against  the  pasnons,  against  the 
world,  and  thus  liberating  the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold  them- 
selves for  ever*  The  essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is 
power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a  palsy, 
would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only  is  free, 
who,  through  self-conflict  and  moni  resolution,  sustained 
by  trust  in  God,  subdues  the  passions  which  have  de- 
based him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of  low  objects, 
binds  himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone 
is  free,  which,  looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  written  on  the  heart 
and  in  his  word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself,  exerts  faith- 
fully its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well-doing,  in 
whatever  sphere  God's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  eocompass 
us  from  our  birth  by  difBculty  and  allurement,  to  place 
us  in  a  world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gainfal,  and 
duty  rough  and  perilous,  where  many  vices  oppose  the 
dictates  of  the  inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  perpetual 
agency  on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  spiritual  world*  We  are  in  the  midst  of  influences, 
which  menace  the  intellect  and  heart ;  and  to. be  free,  is 
to  withstand  and  conquer  these* 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the  senses,  which 
protects  itself  against  animal  appetites,  which  contemns 
pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own  energy, 
which  penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises  its 
own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes  life,  not  in  ask- 
ing what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering^  thirst- 
ing,  and  seeking  after  rigliteousness. 
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I  call  that  raind  fim,  which  escapes  the  bondage  of 
matler,  which,  inslead  of  stopping  at  the  material  uni- 
y^^e  and  making  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond  it  to  its 
Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures  which  it 
everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own 
spiritual  enlargement. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously  guards  its  intel- 
lectual rights  and  powers,  which  calls  no  man  master, 
wliich  does  not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or  heredi- 
tary faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light  whencesoever  it 
may  come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others,  inquires  still 
more  of  the  oracle  within  itself,  and  uses  instructions 
from  abroad,  not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt 
its  own  energies. 

_  I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its  love, 
which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  rec- 
ognises in  all  human  beings  the  image  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  his  children,  which  delights  in  virtue  and  sym- 
pathizes with  suffering  wherever  they  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  offers  itself  up  a 
willnig  victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively  framed 
by  outward  circumstances,  which  is  not  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of  acci« 
dental  impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to  its  own  im- 
provement, and  acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  immu- 
uble  principles  which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against  the 
usurpations  of  society,  which  does  not  cower  to  human 
opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than  fashion, 
which  respects  itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tot^ 
of  the  many  or  the  few. 
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I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confidence  in  Ood 
and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that 
of  wrong-doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthrall, 
which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and  possesses  it* 
self  though  all  else  be  lost.' 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage  of 
habit,  which  does  not  mechanically  repeat  itself  and 
copy  the  past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old  virtues, 
which  does  not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules,  but  which 
forgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  mo* 
nitions  of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in 
fresh  and  higher  exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own  free* 
dom,  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged  in  others, 
which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of  its 
affinity  with  God,  and  confiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus 
Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  io  the  unfolding  of  aH  its 
powers,  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death, 
which  hopes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which  finds  inex« 
haustible  power,  both  for  action  and  suffering,  in  the 
prospect  of  immortality. 

8uch  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came  to 
give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self-control,  in  the 
enlargement  of  thought  and  afiection,  and  in  the  unre- 
strained action  of  our  best  powers.  This  is  the  great 
good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know  that  to  many,  this  will 
seem  too  refined  a  good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government.  But  our  skepticism  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  I  know  how  little  this 
freedom  is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men 
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are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world  ;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  through  this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and 
that  while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can  give  them 
happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show,  that  civil  or 
political  liberty  is  of  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from, 
expresses,  and  invigorates  diis  spiritual  freedom.  1  ac- 
count civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good  of  states,  because  it 
accords  with,  and  ministers  to,  enei^'  and  elevation  of 
mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to 
need  laborious  proof  or  illustration.  For  consider  what 
civil  liberty  means.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  re- 
straint, but  such  as  the  public  weal  demands.  And  what 
is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  ?  It  is  that 
men  may  put  forth  their  powers,  and  act  from  them- 
selves. Vigorous  and  invigorating  action  is  tlie  chief 
fruit  of  all  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the  chains 
from  the  captive,  but  thtft  he  may  bring  into  play  his  lib« 
erated  limbs  i  Wliy  open  his  prison,  but  that  he  may 
go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide  prospect,  and 
exert  and  enjoy  his  vairious  energies  ?  Liberty,  which 
does  not  minister  to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is 
only  a  name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  hoiefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear  and  un- 
utterably precious.  Their  chief  benefit  is,  that  they  aid 
freedom  of  mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  faculties, 
ihfC  they  throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  sum* 
mon  him  to  work  out  his  own  happiness.  It  is,  that, 
by  removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  fiivor  force, 
originality,  and  enlargement  of  thought.  It  is,  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  worship,  they  favor  the  ascent 
^f  the  soul  to  God.     It  is,  tiiat,  by  removing  restraint 
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from  industry,  tliey  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  the  material  world,  and  thus  rescue 
the  race  from  those  sore  physical  wants  and  pains, 
which  narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is,  that  they 
cherish  noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,  and  selF- 
rejpect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degreu  to 
freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teaching  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern 
themselves ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superiority 
of  an  elective  government,  as  consisting  very  much  in 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  ennobling  truths. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and 
not  the  form  of  government,  is  what  determines  a  peo- 
ple's happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing  from 
the  community,  if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is  that  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  people  who  obey  it ;  which, 
whilst  it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognises  self- 
government  as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  a  rational 
being  ;  and  which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual,  be 
his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self-respect. 

We  may  learn,  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty,  is  spiritual  freedom  and 
power,  by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  tyranny. 
I  know  that  tyranny  does  evil  by  invading  men's  out* 
ward  interests,  by  making  property  and  life  insecure, 
by  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper  the  noble  and  king. 
But  its  worst  influence  is  toUhin.  Its  chief  curse  is, 
that  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit,  sinks  man  in  jiis 
own  eyes,  takes  away  vigor  of  thought  and  action,  sub- 
stitutes for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes  him  ab* 
ject,  cowardly,  a  parasite  and  a  cringing  slave.     This 
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is  tho  curse  of  tyranny.  It  wars  with  the  soul,  and 
thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  in  theologians  and 
poets,  of  angels  fighting  against  the  Creator,  of  battles 
in  heaven.  But  God's  throne  in  heaven  is  unassailable. 
The  only  war  against  God  is  against  his  image,  against 
the  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by 
tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  curse 
of  tyranny  ;  and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  freedom 
ts  a  olessing,  chiefly  as  it  reverences  the  human  soul, 
and  ministers  to  its  growth  and  power.  •- 

"Without  this  inward,  spiritual  freedom,  outward  lib- 
erty is  of  little  worth.  What  boots  it,  that  I  am  crushed 
oy  no  foreign  yoke,  if  through  ignorance  and  vice, 
ilirough  selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  the  command  of 
my  own  mind  ?  The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which 
-establish  themselves  in  our  o^vn  breast.  The  man  who 
wants  force  of  principle  and  purpose,  is  a  slave,  how- 
ever (re^  the  air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after  all,  is 
our  only  possession,  or,  in  other  words,  we  possess  all 
Uiings  through  its  energy  and  enlargement ;  and  civil  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  estimated  by  the  free  and  pure  minds 
to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I  consider 
the  freedom  or  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mind, 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  aware  that  other  views  are  often  taken. 
It  is  said  that  government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
for  the  community,  not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of 
a  national  interest  prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen, 
and  Xb  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual  may  be  sac- 
rificed. But  I  would  maintain,  that  the  individual  is 
not  made  for  the  state,  so  much  as  the  state  for  the  in" 
divid'ial.     A  man  is  not  created  for  political,  relations 
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IS  bis  highest  end,  but  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress, 
and  is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the  means  of  his 
progress.  The  human  soul  is  greater,  more  sacred,  than 
the  state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The 
human  soul  is  to  outlive  all  earthly  institutions.  The 
distinction  of  nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the  doom  pronounced 
upon  all  man's  works.  But  the  individual  mind  sur* 
vives,  and  the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  will 
rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not 
as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  die  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a 
part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute  to  some 
general,  joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be  merged 
in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a  particle 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to  aid  only  in  composing 
a  mass.  He  is  an  uhimate  being,  made  for  his  own 
perfection  as  the  highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an  in- 
dividual existence,  and  to  serve  others  only  as  far  as 
consists  with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hitherto 
governments  have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  im- 
portance of  the  individual,  to  depress  him  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward  interest  more 
important  than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward 
authority  more  sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have  called  the  private 
man  the  property  of  the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the 
state  themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have  been  immo- 
lated to  the  few,  and  have  even  believed  that  this  was 
their  highest  destination.  These  views  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  withstood.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  needful 
as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  govern- 
ments have  done  so  much  to  suppress,  of  its  own  sep* 
7* 
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Brale  worth.  Let  the  indWidual  feel,  that,  through  his 
immortality,  he  may  concentrate  in  his  own  being  a 
greater  good  tlian  that  of  nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he 
is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his  indi- 
viduality, or  to  become «  tool,  .but  that  he  should  find 
a  sphere  for  his  various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for 
mmortal  glory.  To  me,  th^  progress  of  society  con- 
sists in  nothing  more,  than  in  bringing  out  tlie  individ- 
ual, in  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his  own  being, 
and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and  elevate  his 
own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  i$  the  end 
of  social  institutions,  I  may  be  thought  to  discourage 
public  efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  interests  to 
the  state.  Far  from  it.  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve 
his  fellow-beings  so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he  who 
is  not  their  slave  ;  as  he  who,  casting  off  every  other 
yoke,  subjects  himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind.  For  tliis  law  enjoins  a  disinterested  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  as  man's  glory  and  likeness  to  his  Maker. 
Individuality,  or  moral  self-subsistence,  is  the  surest 
foundation  of  an  all-comprehending  love.  No  man  so 
multiplies  his  bonds  with  the  community,  as  he  who 
watches  most  jealously  over  his  own  perfection.  There 
is.  a  beautiful  harmony  between  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
Were  it  not  so,  were  these  interests  in  any  case  dis- 
cordant, were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve  his 
country  by  acts  debasing  his  own  mind,  he  ought  not* 
to  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  wiiich  he  should 
prefer.  Property,  life,  lie  should  joyfully  surrender  to 
the  state.  But  his  soul  he  must  never  stain  or  enslave. 
From  poverty,  pain,   the  rack,   die  giobet,  he  should 
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not  recoil ;  but  for  no  good  of  others  ought  he  to  part 
with  self-control,  or  violate  the  inward  law.  We  speak 
of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  himself  to  the  public  weal 
Do  we  mean,  that  he  sacrifices  what  is  most  properly 
himself,  the  principle  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  Do  we 
not  feel,  that,  however  great  may  be  the  good,  which, 
through  his  sufferings,  accrues  to  the  state,  a  greater 
and  purer  glory  redounds  to  himself,  and  that  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  his  disinterested  services,  is  the  strength 
of  resolution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumulated  in 
bis  own  soul  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support  the 
doctrine,  that  spiritual  freedom,  or  force  and  elevation 
of  soul,  is  the  great  good  to  which  civil  freedom  is  sub- 
ordinate, and  which  all  social  institutions  should  propose 
as  their  supreme  end. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  by  which 
this  spiritual  liberty  may  be  advanced  ;  and,  passing 
over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
two  ; — Religion  and  Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  human 
afllairs.  To  this  belongs  preeminently  the  work  of 
freeing  and  elevating  the  mind.  All  other  means  are 
comparatively  impotent.  The  sense  of  God  is  the  only 
spring,  by  which  the  crushing  weight  of  sense,  of  the 
world,  and  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  Without  a 
conscii^  ^ess  of  our  relation  to  God,  all  other  relations 
will  prove  adverse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  mightiest 
agent  on  earth.  It  has  accomplished  more,  it  has 
strengthened  men  to  do  and  suffer  more,  than  all  other 
principles.     It   can  sustain  tlie  mind   against  all  other 
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powers.  Of  all  principles  it  is  the  deepest,  the  roost 
beradicable.  In  its '  perversion,  indeed,  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  crime  and  woe  ;  but  the  very  energy  which 
it  has  given  to  the  passions,  when  they  have  mixed 
with  and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipotence  with 
which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite  Mind  ;  by  teaching  it 
to  r^ard  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  who  created  it  that  he  might  communicate  to  it 
his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself,  who  subjects  it 
to  sore  triab,  that  by  conflict  and  endurance  it  may 
grow  strong,  and  who  has  sent  bis  Son  to  purify  it 
from  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality.  It  is 
religion  alone,  which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without  it,  we  can  hard- 
ly escape  self-contempt,  and  the  contempt  of  our  race. 
Without  God,  our  existence  has  no  support,  our  life  no 
aim,  our  improvements  no  permanence,  our  best  labors 
no  sure  and  enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness  no 
power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest  aspirations  and 
desires  no  pledge  of  being  realized  in  a  better  state. 
Struggling  virtue  has  no  friend  ;  suffering  virtue  no 
promise  of  victory.  Take  away  God,  and  life  becomes 
mean,  and  man  poorer  than  the  brute.  —  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  but 
it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage  ;  greal^^^ncause 
descended  from  God,  because  connected  with  a  good- 
ness and  power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched  for  ever; 
and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  this  connexion, 
can  give  diat  hope  of  elevation,  through  which  alone 
the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and  liberty. 
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AH  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one  end,  spiritua 
liberty.  All  the  objects  which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts 
are  sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  fundamental  truth  is 
the  existence  of  one  God,  one  Infinite  and  Everlasting 
Father ;  and  it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the  universe  as  per* 
vaded,  quickened,  and  vitally  joined  into  one  harmonious 
and  beneficent  whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnipotent 
love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the  power  of  matter  and 
sense,  of  present  pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear. 
It  turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the  outward  and  per- 
ishable, to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and,  ally- 
ing it  with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it  free. 

I  well  know,  that  what  I  now  say,  may  seem  to  some 
to  want  the  sanction  of  experience.  By  many,  religion 
is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  last  principle  to  give  inWard 
energy  and  freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threatenings, 
and  of  the  bondage  which  they  impose.  I  acknowledge 
that  religion  has  threatenings,  and  it  must  have  them  ; 
for  evil,  misery,  is  necessarily  and  unchangeably  b6und 
up  with  wrong-doing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral  power. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  a  miud  disloyal  to  God  and 
duty,  must  suffer ;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only  re- 
echoes the  plain  teaching  of  conscience.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  single  end  of  the  threatenings  of 
religion,  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free.  They  are  all  di- 
rected against  the  passions  which  enthrall  and  degrade  us. 
They  are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  with  which  to 
fight  tlie  good  fight,  and  to  establish  its  throne  within  us. 
When  not  thus  used,  they  are  turned  from  their  end  ;  and 
if  by  injudicious  preaching  they  engender  superstition,  !el 
not  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the  power 
of  religion  to  give  strength,  dignity,  and  freedom  to  the 
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mind.  Wliat  bears  this  name  too  often  yields  oo  such 
fruits.  Here,  religion  is  a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and 
rites,  an  attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and  iavvn- 
ing.  There,  it  is  terror  and  subjection  to  a  minister  or 
priest ;  and  there,  it  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing 
Bwayjhe  mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and  robbing  it  of  self- 
direction.  But  true  religion  disclaims  connexion  with 
these  usurpers  of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  convic- 
tionof  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  improvement,  hap- 
piness, and  honor  of  his  creatures ;  a  practical  persua- 
sion, that  he  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms  and  flat- 
teries, and  that  he  especially  delights  in  resolute  effort  to 
conform  ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and  rectitude 
which  constitute  his  own  glory.  It  is  for  this  religion, 
tliat  I  claim  the  honor  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to 
the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  work,  is  in  no 
degree  superseded  by  what  is  called  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety»  I  should  say  that  civilization,  so  far  from  being 
able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes 
causes  of  degradation,  which  nothing,  but  the  religious 
principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies,  undoubtedly,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  ;  but  in  these  I  see  sore 
trials  and  perils  to  the  soul..  These  minister  to  the  sen- 
sual element  in  human  nature,  to  that  part  of  our  consti- 
tniion,  which  allies,  and  too  often  enslaves  us,  to  the 
earth.  Of  consequence,  civilization  needs,  that  propor- 
tional aid  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man, 
and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found  but  in  religion. 
Without  this,  the  civilized  man,  with  all  his  properties 
and  refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above  the  sav- 
age whom  he  disdains.  You  tell  me  of  civilization,  of 
ts  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instruments  of  human 
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elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by  these  man  masters  and 
bends  to  his  use  the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he  mas* 
ters  them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn  their  slave  He 
explores*  and  cultivates  tlie  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more 
earthly.  He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge 
himself  chains.  He  visits  all  regions,  but  therefore  lives 
a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, I  see  the  need  of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the 
senses,  of  a  power  to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  him 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world  ;  and  religion  alone 
is  equal  to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have  their  peril.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  opinion  and  law  impose  salutary 
restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and  security.  But 
the  power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism,  which  more 
than  all  things,  represses  original  and  free  thought,  sub- 
verts individuality  of  character,  reduces  the  community 
to  a  spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  tlie  love  of  perfection. 
Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  principle,  which  bal- 
ances the  power  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man  out 
of  the  grasp  of  custom  and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to 
refer  himself  to*  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite  aid  to 
moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilization,  of  which  we  hear 
much  from  the  political  economist,  is  the  division  of  la- 
bor, by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this,  by  confining 
the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  operations,  tends 
to  break  it  into  littleness.  We  possess  improved  fabrics, 
bu*  deteriorated  men.  Another  advantage  of  civilization 
IS,  that  manners  are  refined,  and  accomplishments  multi- 
plied ;  but  these  are  continually  seen  to  supplant  simpli- 
city of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love  of  nature, 
the  love  of  inward  beauty  and  glory.     Under  outward 
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courtesy,  we  see  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit'  of  calcula- 
tion, and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized  society  with  many 
fears,  and  with  more  and  more  earnest  desire,  that  a  re- 
generating spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion,  may  descend 
upon  and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear,  that  various 
causes  are  acting  powerfully  among  ourselves,  to  inflame 
and  madden  that  enslaving  and  d^rading  principle,  the 
passion  for  property.  For  example,  the  absence  of  he- 
reditary distinctions  in  our  country,  gives  prominence  to 
the  distinction  of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief 
pnze  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  xhe  epicurean,  self-indul- 
gent habits,  which  our  prosperity  has  muhiplied,  and 
which  crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  gratification.  This  peril  is  increased  by  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce,  indus- 
try, internal  improvements,  mechanical  invention,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  peace.  Think  not  tliat  I  would  dis- 
parage commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and  especially  pacific 
connexions  among  states.  But  tliere  is  danger  that  these 
blessings  may  by  perversion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of 
lucre.  It  seems  to  me,  tliat  some  of  the  objects  wliich' 
once  moved  men  most  powerfully,  are  gradually  losing 
their  sway,  and  thus  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to  the 
excitement  of  wealth.  For  example,  military  distinction 
is  taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition,  which 
have  been  exhausted  in  war,  will  seek  new  directions  ; 
and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel of  gain.  So  I  think  that  political  eminence  is  to  be 
less  and  less  coveted ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  ener- 
gies absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind 
of  dominion,  the  dominion  of  property.     And  if  such 
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be  the  result,  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is  called  the 
progress  of  society  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  national 
peace,  if  men,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglorious  strife  of  dis- 
honest and  rapacious  traffic  ?  Wliat  shall  we  gain  by  the 
waning  of  political  ambition,  if  the  intrigues  of  the  ex- 
change take  place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private 
pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted  for  the  splendor  of  pub- 
lic life  ?  I  am  no  foe  to  civilization.  I  rejoice  in  il^ 
progress.  But  I  mean  to  say,  that,  without  a  pure  reli- 
gion to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we 
sliall  be  corrupted,  not  ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and  carries 
forward  civilization,  extends  science  and  arts,  muhiplies 
the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving  power,  and  even  con- 
verts them  into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spiritual 
freedom,  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  endanger 
and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  retigion  should  yield  its  full 
and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  necessary ;  and  the  times 
require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It 
is  necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and  professed  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts,  instead  of  strength- 
ening, the  soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  tlie  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  ihe  intellect  and  con- 
science. ReligK)n  must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly 
of  priests,  ministers,  or  sects,  not  as  conferring  on  any 
man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings,  not  as  an  in- 
sjtrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many,  not  as 
bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed  by 
all,  but  as  the  property  of  every  human  being,  and  as  the 
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great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be  re- 
garded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common  Father,  to  whom 
all  have  equal  access,  who  invites  ail  to  the  like  immedi- 
ate communion,  who  has  no  favorites,  who  has  appointed 
no  infallible  expounders  of  his  will,  who  opens  bis  works 
and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls  upon  all  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  to  follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of 
their  own  understandings.  Let  religion  be  seized  on  by 
mdividuals  or  sects,  as  their  special  province  ;  let  iheni 
clothe  themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of  judgment ; 
let  them  succeed  in  enforcing  their  creed  by  penalties  of 
law,  or  penalties  of  opinion  ;  let  them  succeed  in  fixing  a 
brand  on  virtuous  men,  whose  only  crime  is  free  investi- 
gation ;  and  religion  becomes  the  most  blighting  tjrranny 
which  can  establish  itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  outward  evils,  which  religion,  when  thus 
runied  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted  ;  how  it  has  dug  dreary 
dungeons,  kindled  fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  in- 
struments of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me  all  this  is  less 
fearful  than  its  influence  over  the  mind.  When  I  see 
the  superstitions  which  it  has  fastened  on  the  conscience, 
the  spiritual  terrors  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  sub* 
dned  the  ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  appalling 
views  of  God  which  it  has  spread  far  and  wide,  the 
dread  of  inquiry  which  it  has  struck  into  superior  under- 
standings, and  the  servility  of  spirit  which  it  has  made  to 
pass  for  piety,  — when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaflbld, 
and  the  outward  inquisition,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to 
me  inferior  evils.  I  look  with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  he- 
roic spirits,  who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and 
death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But  there 
are  other  victims  of  intolerance,  on  whom  I  look  ^th 
unmixed  sorrow.     They  are  those,  who.  spell-bound  by 
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e«r]y  prejudice,  or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  dare  not  think;  who  anxiously  stifle  every 
doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  as  if  to 
doubt  were  a  crime  ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers  after 
truth  as  from  infection  ;  who  deny  all  virtue,  which  does 
not  wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect ;  who,  surrender-* 
ing  to  others  their  best  powers,  receive  unresistingly  a 
teaching  which  wars  against  reason  and  conscience  ; 
and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  with- 
b  their  influence,  the  grievous  bondage,  which  they 
bear  themselves.  How  much  to  be  deplored  is  it, 
that  religion,  the  very  principle  which  is  designed  to 
raise  men  above  the  judgment  and  power  of  man,  should 
become  the  chief  instrument  of  usurpation  over  the 
soul. 

Is  it  said,  that  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  and  of  speaking  and  writing  accord- 
ing to  our  convictions,  are  guarantied  with  every  so- 
lemnity by  institutions  and  laws,  religion  can  never 
degenerate  into  tyranny ;  that  here  its  whole  influence 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the  mind  ? 
I  answer,  we  discover  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power  of  charming  to 
sleep  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusion.  Almost 
every  other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to  rest ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  intolerance  always  shelters 
itself  under  the  name  and  garb  of  religious  zeal.  Be 
cause  we  live  in  a  country,  where  the  gross,  outward, 
visible  chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we 
are  necessarily  free.  There  are  chains  not  made  of 
iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  es- 
pionage' of  bigotry  may  as  effectually  close  our  lips  and 
chill  our  hearts,  as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed  police 
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There  are  countless  ways  by  which  meo  in  •  firee 
country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbours'  rights.  In 
religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  made  and  always  ai 
hand.  I  refer  to  opinion,  combined  and  organized  in 
sects,  and  swayed  by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have  no 
Inquisition.  But  a  sect  skilfully  organized,  trained  to 
utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  reproach  who- 
ever may  differ  from  tliemselves,  to  drown  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to 
strike  terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual 
menace,  —  such  a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to 
the  intellect  as  the  Inqubition.  It  serves  the  ministers 
as  effectually  as  the  sword.  The  present  age  is  noto- 
riously sectarian,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One 
of  the  strongest  features  of  our  times,  is  the  tendency 
of  men  to  run  into  associations,  to  lose  themselves  in 
masses,  to  think  and  act  in  crowds,  to  act  from  the  ex* 
citement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  individuality,  to  iden* 
tify  themselves  with  parlies  and  sects.  At  such  a  period, 
we  ought  to  fear,  and  cannot  too  much  dread,  lest  a 
host  should  be  marshalled  under  some  sectarian  stand* 
ard,  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  as  to  overawe  opin- 
ion, stifle  inquiry,  compel  dissenters  to  a  prudent  si- 
lence, and  thus  accomplish  the  end,  without  incurring  the 
odium,  of  penal  laws.  We  have  indeed  no  small  pro- 
tection against  this  evil,  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable 
and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in  state ;  and  that  minor 
differences,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  sunk,  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  exertion  against  a  common  foe.  Hap- 
pily, the  spirit  of  this  people,  in  spite  of  all  narrowing 
influences,  is  essentially  liberal.  Here  lies  our  ^safety. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust,  is  more  and 
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more  to  temper  and  curb  that  exclusive  spirit,  wUdi 
is  the  beiflBtting  sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

Id  this  coDnexion  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  and  I 
say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the  goverrnnent  of  this 
Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished  itself  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom.  Intolerance,  however  rife 
abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our  balls  of  legislation. 
As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscription  has  been  openly  or 
indirectly  passed  on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opin- 
ions. A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched  over 
our  religious  liberties,  and  been  starded  by  the  first 
movement,  the  faintest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition.  Our 
Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none 
of  us  live  to  see  it  lade  away. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  the  sectarian 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  our  age.  I  would  earnestly  rec* 
ommend  liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards  men 
of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  intend  not 
to  teach,  that  opinions  are  of  small  moment,  or  tliat  we 
should  make  no  elSbrt  for  spreading  such  as  we  deem 
the  truth  of  God*  I  do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to 
spread  them  by  means  which  will  not  enslave  ourselves 
to  a  party,  or  bring  others  into  bondage.  We  must 
respect  alike  our  own  and  others'  minds.  We  must  not 
demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists  nowhere 
else,  but  expect,  and  be  willing*  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, like  other  principles  of  our  nature,  should  mani- 
fest itself  in  different  methods  and  degrees.  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and 
grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  earnesdy  recom- 
mending what  we  deem  the  pure  and  primitive  faith, 
let  us  remember,  that  those  who  differ  in  word  or  spec* 
ulauon,  may  agree  in  heart ;  that  the  spirit  of  Cbris' 
8* 
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danity,  though  mixed  and  encumbered  with  error,  is 
still  diWne  ;  and  that  sects  which  assign  difTeirent  ranks 
to  Jesus  Christ,  may  still  adore  that  godlike  virtue, 
which  constituted  him  the  glorious  representative  of  his 
Father.  Under  the  disguises  of  Papal  and  Protestant 
Creeds,  let  us  learn  to  recognise  the  lovely  aspect  of 
Christianity,  and  rejoice  to  beheve,  that,  amidst  disso- 
nant forms  and  voices,  the  common  Father  discerns  and 
accepts  the  same<leep  filial  adoration.  This  is  true  free- 
dom and  enlargement  of  mind,  a  liberty  which  he  who 
knows  it  would  not  barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion  ;  I  pass  to  Government, 
another  great  means  of  promoting  that  spiritual  liberty, 
that  moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  our  supreme  good.  I  thus  speak  of  government, 
Dot  because  it  always  promotes  this  end.  but  because  it 
may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil  institutions  shouM 
be  directed  chiefly  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and, 
until  this  truth  is  feh,  they  will  continue,  I  fear,,  to  be 
perverted  into  instruments  of  crime  and  ■  misery.  Otii^ 
views  of  their  design,  I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  are 
sometimes  told,  that  government  has  no  purpose  but  an 
earthly  one  ;  that,  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  the  soul, 
government  is  to  watch  over  outward  and  bodily  inter- 
ests. This  separation  of  our  interests  into  earthly  and 
spiritual,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  is  a  unity  in 
onr  whole  being.  There  is  one  great  end  for  which 
6ody  and  mind  were  created,  and  all  the  relations  of 
life  were  ordained  ;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our  whole 
being  should  tend  ;  and  this  is  the  unfolding  of  our 
iutellectual  and  moral  nature ;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government,  but  he  who  reverences  it  a^ 
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ft  part  of  God's  stupendous  machinery  for  tlus  sublime 
design.  I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  instituted  to 
watch  over  our  present  interests.  But  still  it  has  a  spir- 
itual or  moral  purpose,  because  present  interests  are,  in 
an  important  sense,  spiritual  ;  that  is,  they  are  instru- 
ments and  occasions  of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of 
obligation,  and  are  only  blessings  when  they  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soul.  For  example,  property,  the 
principal  object  of  legislation,  is  the  material,  if  i  may 
so  speak,  on  which  justice  acts,  or  through  which  this 
cardinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed ;  and  property 
has  uo  higher  end  than  to  invigorate,  by  calling  forth, 
the  principle  of  imparUal  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  ofgan  of  civil  society,  and 
we  should  appreciate  the  former  more  justly,  if  we  bet- 
ter understood  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the  latter. 
I  say,  then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  moral  institution. 
It  is  something  very  different  from  an  assemblage  of  ani- 
mals feeding  in  the  same  pasture.  •  It  is  the  combination 
of  rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right.  Right,  a 
moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  communi- 
ties ;  and  the  highest  happiness  which  they  confer,  is  die 
gratification  of  moral  affections.  We  are  sometimes 
taught,  thut  society  is  the  creature  of  compact,  and  self- 
ish calculation  ;  that  men  agree  to  live  together  for  tlie 
protection  of  private  interests.  But  no.  Society  is  of 
earlier  and  higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and 
answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature.  The 
chief  ties  that  hold  men  together  in  communities,  are  not 
self-interests,  or  compacts,  or  positive  institutions,  or 
force.  They  are  invisible,  refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and  affections 
erave  instinctively  for  society  as  the  sphere  in  which 
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they  are  to  find  tbeir  life  and  happiness.  That  men  may 
greatly  strengthen  and  improve  society  by  written  con- 
stitutions, I  readily  grantl  There  is,  however,  a  consti- 
tution which  precedes  all. of  men's  making,  and  after 
which  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a  constitution,  the 
great  lines  of  which  are  drawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a 
primitive  law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and  philanthropy, 
which  all  other  laws  are  bound  to  enforce,  and  from 
which  all  others  derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked,  how  government  is  to  promote 
energy  and  elevation  of  moral  principle  ?  I  answer, 
not  by  making  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legislation, 
not  by  preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing  religion; 
for  these  are  not  its  appropriate  functions.  It  is  to  serve 
the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teaching  or  per- 
suasion, but  by  action  ;  that  is,  by  rigidly  conforming 
itself,  in  all  its  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian  law  ; 
oy  the  most  public  and  solemn  manifestations  of  rever- 
ence for  right,  for  justice,  for  the  general  weal,  for  the 
principles  of  virtue.  Government  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  human  institutions,  and  were  moral  rectitude 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its 
operations,  an  immense  power  would  be  added  to  pure 
principle  in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government  may,  and 
should,  ennoble  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  by  continually 
holding  up  to  him  the  idea  of  the  general  good.  This 
idea  should  be  impressed  in  characters  of  light  on  all 
legislation  ;  and  a  government  directing  itself  resolutely 
and  steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  a  minister  of  virtue. 
It  teaches  the  citizen  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public 
weal,  carries  him  beyond  selfish  regards,  nourishes  mag- 
nanimity, and  tlie  purpose  of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far 
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t8  Virtue  will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On  the 
other  band,  a  government  which  wields  its  power  for 
selfish  interests,  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public  preacher  of  crime, 
taints  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  does  its  utmost  to  make 
him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him,  by  its  example, 
to  sell  or  betray  that  public  interest  for  which  he  should 
be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on  any  institution, 
depends  that  most  important  principle,  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it  should 
express,  in  all  its  laws,  a  reverence  for  right,  and  an 
equal  reverence  for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice  the  most  daz« 
zling  advantages,  rather  than  break  its  own  faith,  rather 
than  unsettle  the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  way 
shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  community. 

Let  me  add  on^  more  method  by  which  government 
is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  In  its 
relations  to  other  governments,  it  should  inviolably  ad-* 
here  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  By 
its  moderation,  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  pacific  spirit 
towards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  from  secret  arts  and 
unfair  advantages,  by  cultivating  free  and  mutually  bene 
ficial  intercourse,  it  should  cherish  among  its  citizens  Che 
ennobling  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  of  having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Government  only  fulfils  its  end,  when  it 
thus  joins  with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law  of  uni» 
versa!  love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  recognised  as 
the  highest  duty,  the  obligation  of  strengthening  pure  and 
uoble  principle  in  the  community.     I  fear,  they  are  even 
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to  be  numbered  among  die  chief  agents  in  corrupting  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  doctrines  by  which  vice  has  propagated 
itself,  I  know  none  more  pernicious  than  the  maxim,  that 
statesmen  are  exempted  from  the  common  restraints  of 
morality,  that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with  Individ* 
uals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Through  this  doctrine,  vice  has  Ufted  its  head  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  most  exalted  stations.  Vice  has  seated  it- 
self on  the  throne.  The  men  who  have  wielded  the 
power  and  riveted  the  gaze  of  nations,  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In  the  very  heart 
of  nations,  in  the  cabinet  of  rulers,  has  been  bred  a 
moral  pestilence,  which  has  infected  and  contaminated 
all  orders  of  the  state.  Through  the  example  of  rulers, 
private  men  have  learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as 
a  temporary  conventional  rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the 
supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  this  reverence  for  virtue,  which  1  have  inculcated 
on  legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply 
felt.  There  {s  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar  doctrine, 
that  a  state  may  flourish  by  arts  and  crimes.  Nations 
and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law.  The  moral 
principle  is  the  life  of  communities.  No  calamity  can 
befall  a  people  so  great,  as  temporary  success  through  a 
criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus  cherished  of  trampling 
with  impunity  on  the  authority  of  God.  Sooner  or 
later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself  terribly  on  states  as 
well  as  on  private  men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth,  from  our  laws 
and  institutions.  But  civil  laws  find  their  chief  sanction 
m  the  law  written  witliin  by  the  finger  of  God.  Tn  pro- 
portion as  a  people  enslave  themselves' to  sin,  tbe  fotm- 
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tain  of  public  justice  becomes  polluted.  The  most 
wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  support  of  public  opin> 
ion,  grow  impotent.  Self-seekers,  unprincipled  men. 
by  flattering  bad  passions,  and  by  darkening  tlie  public 
mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  and  places  of  power 
and  trust,  and  turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms  or 
instruments  of  oppression.  I  especially  believe,  that 
communities  suffer  sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality 
which  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  industriously  cherish- 
ed as  of  signal  utility,  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine  has  been,  that 
prejudice  and  enmity  towards  foreign  states,  are  means 
of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and  of  conHrming  union  at 
home.  But  bad  passions,  once  instilled  into  a  people, 
will  never  exhaust  themselves  abroad.  Vice  never 
yields  the  fniits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers  does 
not  breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Malignity,  in  every 
form,  is  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds  it,  is 
infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of  party  are 
its  natural  and  necessary  issues  ;  and  a  people  hostile  to 
others,  will  demonstrate  in  its  history,  that  no  form  of 
.  inhumanity  or  injustice,  escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  gi'eat  error  as  a  people  is,  that  we  put  an  idola- 
trous trust  in  our  free  institutions  ;  as  if  these,  by  some 
magic  power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  we  en- 
slave ourselves  to  evil  passions.  We  need  to  learn  that 
the  forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence  ;  that,  whilst  the 
letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved,  its  spirit  may 
be  lost ;  that  even  its  wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyranny.  In  #coun- 
try  called  free,  a  majority  may  become  a  faction,  and  a 
proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted,  robbed,  and  op- 
pressed.    Under  elective  governments,  a  dominant  party 
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may  become  as  truly  a  usurper,  and  as  treasonably  con 
spire  against  the  state,  as  an  individual  who  forces  his 
way  by  arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed,  that  political  wisdom  can 
so  form  institutions,  as  to  extract  from  them  freedom, 
notwithstanding  a  people's  Sins.  The  chief  expedient 
for  this  purpose  has  been,  to  balance,  as  it  is  called, 
men's  passions  and  interests  against  each  other,  to  use 
one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against  his  neighbour's, 
to  produce  peace  by  the  counteraction  and  equilibrium 
of  hostile  forces.  This  whole  theory  I  distrust.  The 
vices  can  by  no  management  or  skilful  poising  be  made 
to  do  the  work  of  virtue.  Our  own  history  has  already 
proved  this.  Our  government  was  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  checks  and  "balances  ;  and  what  does  experience 
teach  us  }  It  teaches,  what  the  principles  of  our  nature 
might  have  taught,  that,  whenever  the  country  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  parties,  the  dominant  party  will  pos- 
sess itself  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  state,  and  will  move  towards 
its  objects  with  as  little  check,  and  with  as  determined 
purpose,  as  if  all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  single 
body.  There  is  no  substitute  for  virtue.  Free  institu- 
tions secure  rights,  only  when  secured  by,  and  when  in- 
vigorating that  spiritual  freedom,  that  moral  power  and 
elevation,  which  I  have  set  before  you  as  the  supreme 
good  of  our  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first  duty  of  a  states- 
man is  to  build  up  the  moral  energy  of  a  people.  This 
is  thA  first  interest ;  and  he  who  weakens  it,  inflicts 
an  injury  which  no  talent  can  repair ;  nor  should  any 
splendor  of  services,  or  any  momentary  success,  avM 
from  him  the  infamy  which  he  has  earned.     Let  pubiio 
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men  loarn  to  think  more  reverently  of  their  function. 
Let  them'  feel  that  jjjj^ey  are  touching  more  vital  mter- 
ests  than  property.  Let  them  fear  nothing  so  mucn  as 
to  sap  the  moral  .convictions  of  a  people,  by  unrighteous 
legislation,  or  a  selfish  policy.  Let  them  cultivate  in 
themselves  the  spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,' as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  station;  Let  no  apparent  advantage 
to  the  community,  any  more  than  to  themselves,  seduce 
them  to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let  them 
put  faith  in  virtue  as  the  strength  of  nations.  Let  them 
not  be  disheartened  by  temporary  ill  success  in  upright 
exertion.  Let  them-  remember,  that  while  they  and 
their  contemporaries  live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to 
live  for  ages  ;  and  that  Time,  the  unerring  arbiter,  wiU 
vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  magnanimity  of  the 
public  man,  who,  confiding  in  the  power  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  philanthropy,  asserts  their  claims,  and  reverent- 
ly follows  their  monitions,  amidst  genera]  disloyalty  and 
corruption.  • 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general  influence  which 
government  should  exert  on  the  moral  bterests  of  a 
people,  by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral  "law  in 
its  whole  policy  and  legislation.  It  ia  also  bound  to 
exert  a  more  particular  and  direct  influence.  I  refer 
to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  government,  but  it  has  received 
as  yet  very  little  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime, 
nor  has  society  suffered  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gib- 
bets. But  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offender  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the 
first  objects  of  legislation.  Penal  codes,  breathing  ven« 
geance,  and  too  often  written  m  blood,  have  been  set 
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in  array  against  the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the 
legislator's  conscience  has  been  satisfied  with  enacting 
these.  Whether  by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul- 
tiplied offenders,  is  a  question  into  which  he  would  do 
wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime,  I  want  time,  and 
still  more  ability,  to  enlarge.  I  would  only  say,  that 
this  object  should  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of 
legisladon.  For  this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and  as 
simple  as  may  be ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizen 
unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the  stale.  Above  all, 
let  the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the  impress  of 
justice  and  humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  tlie 
community  may  become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
oppressive  laws  invite  offence,  and  take  from  disobe-* 
dience  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to 
abstain  from  laws,  which,  however  wise  and  good  in 
themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  inequaUty,  which 
find  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which 
will  be  evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wisdom  of 
legislation  is  especially  seen  in  grafting  laws  on  con- 
science. I  add,  what  seems  to  me  of  great  unpor- 
tance,  that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear 
with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted, 
as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen.  Society  suffers  from 
the  crimes  of  die  former,  not  less  than  by  those  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty taken  by  theft  and  forgery,  is  small  compared  with 
what  is  talcen  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the  thief 
is  sent  to  prison,  and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  Uves  per 
haps  ia  state.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  community 
is  thus  corrupted ;  and,  for  this  and  other  solemn  rea- 
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ions,  a  reforni  is  greatly  needed  in  the  Idws  which  re- 
apect  insolvency.  I  am  shocked  at  the  iniprisonroeni 
of  the  honest  debtor ;  and  the  legislation,  which  allows 
a  creditor  to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  bnocent  roan, 
would  disgrace,  1  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not 
less  shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal  in* 
solvents  continually  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of  the 
community  towards  these  transgressors  of  its  most  es- 
sential laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish  it 
wisely  ;  and  by  wise  punishment,  I  mean  that  which  aims 
to  reform  tlie  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of  punish- 
ment has  been  questioned  by  wise  and  good  men.  But 
what  higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  be  proposed  ? 
You  say,  we  must  punish  for  example.  But  history 
shows  that  what  is  called  examplary  punishment  can- 
not boast  of  great  efSciency.  Crime  thrives  under  se- 
vere penalties,  thrives  on  the  blood  of  offenders.  The 
frequent  exhibition  of  such  punishments  hardens  a 
people's  heart,  and  produces  defiance  and  reaction  in 
the  guilty.  Until  recently,  government  seems  to  have 
labored  to  harden  the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into 
a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a 
common  prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  reform, 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading  through  our  country. 
To  remove  the  convict  from  bad  influences  is  an  essen- 
tial step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is  however  but  a 
step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good  influence 
is  eqtially  important ;  and  here  individual  exertion  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  provisions.  Private  Chris- 
tians, selected  at  once  for  their  judiciousness  and  phi- 
lantliropy,  must  connect  tliemselves  with  the  solitary 
prisoner,  and  by  manifestations  of  a  sincere  fraternal 
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interest,  by  conversation,  books,  and  encouragement, 
must  touch  within  him  chords  which  have  long  ceased 
to  vibrate ;  must  awaken  new  hopes ;  must  show  him 
that  all  is  not  lost,  that  God,  and  Christ,  and  vh'tue, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous,  and  honor,  and  im- 
mortality, may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious  minis- 
try of  private  Christianity,  I  do  not  despair.  I  know 
I  shall  be  told  of  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim 
criminals.  They  have  not  always  failed.  And  besides, 
has  philanthropy,  has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  human- 
ity, been  fairly  and  fervently  put  forth  in  this  great  con- 
cern }  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  class  of  hu- 
man beings  whom  charity  is  instructed  to  forsake.  I 
find  no  exception  made  by  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost.  I  must  add,  that  the  most 
hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons. 
That  convicts  are  dreadfully  ct)rrupt,  I  know ;  but  not 
more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at  large,  and  are 
not  excluded  from  our  kindness.  The  rich  man  who 
defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the  poor  man  who 
steals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks  to  excess  contracts 
deeper  guilt,  than  he  who  sinks  into  this  vice  under  the 
pressure  of  want.  The  young  man  who  seduces  inno- 
cence, deserves  more  richly  the  House  of  Correction, 
than  the  unhappy  female  whom  he  allured  fnto  the  path 
of  destruction.  Still  more,  I  cannot  but  remember 
how  much  the  guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the  gen. 
eral  corruption  of  society.  When  I  reflect,  how  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how 
many  of  the  offences,  which  are  most  severely  punish- 
ed, are  to  be  traced  to  neglected  education,  to  early 
squalid  want,  to  temptations  and  exposures  which  so- 
ciety might  do  much  to  relieve,  —  I  feel  that  a  spirit 
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of  mercy  should  temper  legislation  ;  that  we  should  not 
sever  ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen  brethren  ;  that 
we  should  recognise  in  them  the  countenance  and  claims 
of  humanity  ;  that  we  should,  strive  to  win  them  back 
to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  government 
to  contribute  by  various  means  to  the  moral  elevation 
of  a  people.  I  close  this  head  with  expressing  sorrow, 
that  an  institution,  capable  of  such  purifying  influences, 
should  so  often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a  nation's 
corruption. 

In  tl)i&  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  virtuous  principle,  of  moral  force,  and  ele- 
vation in  the  community  ;  and  I  have  thus  spoken,  not 
that  I  might  conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from  deep 
personal  conviction.  I  ^eel,  as  I  doubt  not  many  feel, 
that  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation,  the  only  one  worth 
possessing,  and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings, 
is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  among  the  citizens. 
I  wish  to  belong  to  a  state,  in  the  character  and  insti- 
tutions of  which  1  may  find  a  spring  of  improvement, 
which  1  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose 
records  I  may  meet  great  and  honored  names,  and 
which  is  making  the  world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries 
of  truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  O 
save  me  from  a  country  which  worships  wealth,  and 
cares  not  for  true  glory  ;  in  which  intrigue  bears  rule  ; 
in  which  patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the  prospect 
of  office  ;  in  which  hungry  sycophants  besiege  with  sup- 
plication all  the  departments  of  state  ;  in  which  public 
men  bear  tlie  brand  of  vice,  and  the  seat  of  government 
is  a  noisome  sink  of  private  licentiousness  and  political 
corruption.  Tell  me  not  of  tlie  honor  of  belonging  to 
9« 
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R  free  country.  I  ask,  does  our  liberty  bear  generous 
fruits  ?  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public  vir- 
tue, above  countries  trodden  under  foot  by  despotism  ? 
Tell  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory.  .1  care  not 
how  large  it  is,  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men.  Speak 
not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  people, 
plain  in  manners,  revering  God  and  respecting  them* 
selves,  than  belong  to  a  rich  country  which  knows  no 
higher  good  tlian  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this 
country,  that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  un- 
discerning  servility,  it  may  have  a  character  of  its  own, 
corresponding  to  the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  insti- 
tutions. One  Europe  is  enough.  One  Paris  is  enough. 
How  much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that,  separated  as  we 
are  from  the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should 
be  still  more  widely  separated  Iff  simplicity  of  manners, 
by  domestic  purity,  by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for 
human  nature,  by  moral  independence,  by  withstanding 
that  subjection  to  fashion  and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterize  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the 
old  world. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
diat  its  happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue.  On  this 
our  union  can  alone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not  like 
that  of  other  nations,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  ages, 
and  riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent,  and  still  more,  a 
voluntary  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as  binding 
us  together.  Nothing  can  retain  a  member  of  this 
confederacy,  when  resolved  on  separation.  The  only 
bonds  that  can  permanently  unite  us,  are  moral  ones. 
That  there  are  repulsive  powers,  principles  of  discord, 
in  these  States,  we  all  feel.  The  attraction  which  is 
to  counteract  them,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  calm  vfit 
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doni)  conti-oUing  the  passions,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
regard  to  the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriotism, 
clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge  of  freedom  and 
peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by  sectional  jealousies, 
and  collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  a  magnanimous  liberality.  It  is  endangered  by 
the  prostitution  of  executive  patronage,  through  which 
the  public  treasury  is  turned  into  a  fountain  of  corrup- 
tion, and  by  the  lust  for  power,  which  perpetually  con- 
vulses the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  office  into 
new  hands  ;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  moral  indignation  of  tlie  community,  in  a 
pure,  lofty  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm  with  infamy  this 
selfish  ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative departments,  I  respectfully  commend  the  truths 
which  have  now  been  delivered  ;  and,  with  the  simplicity 
becoming  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  remind 
them  of  their  solemn  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that  in  their  high  stations, 
they  will  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  h  by  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
Everlastincr  Law. 
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Matthew  xvi.  24 :  '*  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any 
man  will  come  afler  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  op  hia 
cross,  and  follow  me.** 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our  Saviour's  mode  of 
teaching.  He  has  given  us  his  truth  in  the  costume  of 
tlie  age ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  those  times 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part  of  his 
instructions.  The  cross  was  then  a  mode  of  punishment 
resen-ed  for  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to 
inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as  sorest  pain.  **  To 
take  up  the  cross  "  had  tlierefore  become  a  proverbiai 
expression  of  the  most  dreaded  suffering  and  shame. 
By  this  phrase  in  the  text,  Jesus  intended  to  teach,  that 
no  man  could  become  his  disciple  without  such  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  his  religion,  a? 
would  fortify  the  mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and 
death.  The  command  "  to  deny  ourselves  "  is  more 
literal,  but  is  an  instance  of  what  is  very  conmion  in  our 
Saviour's  teaching,  I  mean,  of  the  use  of  unlimited  ex 
pressions,  which  require  to  be  restrained  by  the  good 
sense  of  tlie  hearer,  and  which,  if  taken  without  consid- 
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erable  modiBcation,  may  lead  into  pernicious  en*or.  We 
know  that  this  precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driven  men  to  self-inflicted  penance  and  to  the  austerities 
of  the  cloister  and  wilderness  ;  and  it  is  one  among  many 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and  sober  judgment  to 
a  beneficial  use  of  Christianity. 

In  this  discourse  I  shall  offer  remarks  on  the  limits  cr 
just  extent  of  Christian  Self-denial,  and  on  the  design  of 
Providence  in  so  constituting  us,  as  to  make  self-denial 
necessary  ;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I  shall  set  be- 
fore you  its  obligation,  necessity,  and  excellence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves  ;  but  how  far  ?  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  This  is  our  first  inquiry.  Are  we  to  deny  our- 
selves wholly  f  To  deny  ourselves  ip  every  power,  fac- 
ulty, and  aflectioii  of  our  nature  i  Has  the  duty  no 
hounds  f  For  example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest  part 
of  our  nature,  I  mean  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty  f 
Are  we  to  oppose  our  sense  of  right,  or  desire  of  virtue  ? 
Every  Christian  says.  No.  Conscience  is  sacred  ;  and 
revelation  is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  intellectual  faculty, 
by  which  we  weigh  evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  effects, 
ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to  establish  harmony 
among  all  our  views  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
seems  as  plain  as  to  the  fomier.  Yet  many  good  men 
have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have  imagined  .an  incon- 
sistency between  faith  and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  '^  to 
prostrate  our  understandings."  To  some  this  may  even 
seem  a  principal  branch  of  Christian  self-denial.  The 
error  I  think  is  a  great  one  ;  and  believing  that  the  honor, 
progress,  and  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  are  in- 
volved in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  gi^^e  it  a  brief  consider 
ation. 
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1  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.  I  ask,  Must  1 
deny  it,  when  it  teaches  me  that  there  is  a  God  ?  if  so, 
the  very  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed,  and  I  am 
abandoned  to  utter  unbelief.  Again,  must  J  deny  reason 
when  it  forbids  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  which 
commands  us  to  hate  father  and  mother  and  our  owd 
lives  f  If  so,  I  must  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social  vices  the  crime  of 
self-murder.  Surely  reason,  in  its  teachings  on  these 
great  subjects,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  revered  and  obey- 
ed ;  and  if  revered  here,  where  ought  it  to  be  contemned 
and  renounced  ? 

I  am  told,  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than  reason, 
even  God's  word,  and  that  this  is  to  be  followed  and  the 
other  denied.  But  I  ask,  How  do  I  know  that  Chris" 
tianity  is  God's  word  ?  Are  not  the  evidences  of  this 
religion  submitted  to  reason  ?  and  if  this  faculty  be  un« 
woithy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily  involved  in 
the  same  condemnation  ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate  reliance  is,  and  must 
be,  on  our  own  reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  faith.  No  trust  can  be  placed  in 
God,  if  we  discredit  the  faculty  by  which  God  is  dis- 
cerned.—  I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that 
we  must  deny  reason  in  order  to  follow  revelation. 
Reason  is  the  very  faculty  to  which  revelation  is  address- 
ed, and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained.  Without  it 
we  should  be  incapable  of  divine  teaching,  just  as  with- 
out the  eye  we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences  of  th^ 
sun  ;  and  they  who  would  discourage  the  use  of  reason ^ 
that  we  may  better  receive  revelation,  are  much  like 
those,  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out  the  eye,  that  we 
might  enjoy  to  the  full  the  splendor  of  day. 
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Perhaps  I  shall  be  pointed  to  the  many  and  gross  er« 
rors  into  which  reason  has  fallen  on  almost  every  subject, 
and  shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for  distrusting  ana 
denying  it.  I  reply,  first,  by  asking  how  we  detect  these 
errors.  By  what  power  do  we  learn  that  reason  so  often 
misguides  us  f  Is  it  not  by  reason  itself  ?  and  shall  we 
renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity  of  rectifying  its 
own  wrong  judgments  ?  —  Consider  next,  that  on  no  sub- 
ject has  reason  gone  more  astray  than  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on 
account  of  its  errors,  we  must  especially  debar  it  from 
the  study  of  revelation ;  in  other  words,  we  must  shut 
the  word  of  God  in  despair,  a  consequence  which,  to  a 
Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  doctrine  from 
which  it  flows. 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  tlie  denial  of  reason, 
is  to  contrast  it  with  the  Infinite  Intelligence  of  God,  and 
then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  prostrated  too  submissive* 
ly,  or  renounced  too  humbly,  before  Him.  I  acknowl- 
edge reverently  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  God  to 
human  reason ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  contemn  or  re- 
nounce it ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  of  the 
^^rapt  seraph"  as  of  man,  that  his  intelligence  is  most 
narrow,  compared  with  the  Divine.  Is  no  honor  there- 
fore due  to  angelic  wisdom  ?  In  the  next  place,  I  ob- 
serve that  human  reason,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still 
the  oflfspring  of  God,  allied  to  him  intimately,  and  woi- 
thy  of  its  divine  Parent.  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
calling  it,  as  is  sometin>es  done,  *^a  beam  of  the  infinite 
light"  ;  for  it  involves  in  its  very  essence  those  immuta- 
ble and  everlasting  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  as- 
cends to  the  sublime  idea  of  God  by  possessing  kindred 
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tUributes,  and  knows  biro  only  through  its  affinity  with 
him.  It  carries  within  itself  the  germ  of  that  spiritual 
perfection,  which  is  the  great  end  of  the  creation.  Is 
it  not,  then,  truly  a  ^^  partaker  of  a  divine  nature"? 
Can  we  think  or  speak  of  it  too  gratefully  or  with  too 
much  respect  ? —  The  Infinity  of  God,  io  far  from  call- 
ing on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason,  exalts  my 
conception  of  it.  It  is  my  faith  in  this  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  that  inspires  me  with  reverence  for 
the  human,  for  tliey  are  intimately  connected,  tlie  latter 
being  a  derivation  from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  approaching  its  original  more  and  more  through 
eternity.  Severed  from  God,  reason  would  lose  its 
grandeur.  In  his  Infinity  it  has  at  once  a  source  and 
a  pledge  of  endless  and  unbounded  improvement.  God 
delights  to  communicate  himself ;  and  therefore  his  great- 
ness, far  from  inspiring,  contempt  for  human  reason, 
gives  it  a  sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the  most 
elevadng  hopes.  The  error  of  men  is,  not  that  they 
exaggerate,  but  that  they  do  not  know  or  suspect,  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  reason  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied universally,  but  only  in  cases  where  its  teachings 
are  contradicted  by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply,  that  a 
contradiction  between  reason  and  a  genuine  revelation 
cannot  exist.  A  doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths  which  reason 
mtuitively  discerns,  or  which  it  gatliers  from  nature. 
God  is  the  *' Father  of  lights'^  and  tlie  "Author  of 
concord,"  and  he  cannot  darken  and  distract  the  human 
mind  by  jarring  and  irreconcilable  instructions.  He 
cannot  subvert  the  authority  of  the  very  faculty  through 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  himself.     A  revo- 
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lation  from  the  Author  of  our  rational  Dature,  will  cer- 
tainly be  adapted  to  its  fundamental  laws.  I  am  aware, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  give  tlie  name  of  reason*  to 
rash  prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions,  and  that  on  this 
ground  we  may  falsely  pronounce  a  genuine  revelation 
to  be  inconsistent  with  reason ;  and  our  liableness  to 
this  delusion  binds  us  to  judge  calmly,  cautiously,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.  But  if,  after  a  deliberate  and  im- 
part ia.  use  of  our  best  faculties,  a  professed  revelation 
seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree  with  itself  or  to  clash 
with  great  principles  which  we  cannot  question,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  withhold  from  it  our  belief.  I 
am  /;urer  that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God,  than 
that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  his  will.  This  light 
in  my  own  breast  is  his  primary  revelation,  and  all  sub- 
sequent ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are  in  fact  in- 
tended to  blend  with  and  brighten  it.  My  hearers,  as 
you  value  Christianity,  never  speak  of  it  as  in  any  thing 
opposed  to  man's  rational  nature.  Join  not  its  foes  in 
casthig  on  it  this  reproach.  It  was  given,  not  to  super- 
sede our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and  invigor;site 
them,  to  open  a  wider  field  to  thought,  to  bring  peace 
into  the  intellect  as  well  as  into  the  heart,  to  give  har- 
mony to  all  our  views.  We  grievously  wrong  Chris- 
tianity, by  supposing  it  to  raise  a  standard  against  rea- 
son, or  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest  facul- 
ties. These  are  her  allies,  friends,  kindred.  With  these 
she  holds  unalterable  concord.  Whenever  doctrines  are 
taught  you  from  the  Christian  records,  opposing  any 
clear  conviction  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  assured 
that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  you  hear. 
Some  rash  human  expounder  is  subsituting  his  own 
•weak,  discordant  tones  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  thev 
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DO  more  resemble  than  the  rattling  chariot-wheel  does 
Heaven's  awful  thunder. — Never,  never  do  violence 
to  your  rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case  admits 
doctrines  which  contradict  reason,  has  broken  down 
the  great  barrier  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays 
open  his  nnind  to  every  delusion.  The  great  mark  of 
error,  which  is  inconsistency,  ceases  to  shock  him.  He 
has  violated  the  first  law  of  the  intellect,  and  must 
pay  the  fearful  penalty.  Happy  will  it  be  for  him,  if, 
by  the  renunciation  of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  not,  through  a  natural 
reaction,  rush  into  the  excess  of  incredulity.  In  the 
records  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  era  of  intellectual  prostration  to  be  followed 
by  an  era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy  ;  nor  will 
this  alternation  cease  to  form  this  4)istory  of  the*  human 
mind,  till  the  just  rights  of  reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more,  and  a  very  common  one, 
in  which  the  duty  of  denying  reason  is  urged.  We  are 
told,  that  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought  to  pros- 
trate our  understandings,  and  that  is,  the  case  of  mys- 
teries, whenever  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is  short.  Mys- 
teries, continuing  9uc/i,  cannot,  from  their  very  nature, 
be  believed,  and  of  consequence  reason  incurs  no  blame 
in  refusing  them  assent.  This  will  appear  by  consider- 
ing what  a  mystery  is.  In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  in  its  true  sense,  it  is  a  secret,  something  unknown. 
I  say,  then,  that  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object 
of  belief ;  for  to  know  and  to  believe  are  expressions  of 
the  same  act  of  the  mind,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  fohner  is  more  applicable  to  what  admits  of  de- 
monstration, the  latter  to  probable  truth.     I  have  do 
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disposition  to  deny  tlie  existence  of  mysteries.  Every 
truth  involves  them.  Every  object  which  falls  under 
our  notice,  the  most  common  and  simple,  contains 
mucli  that  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  now  penetrate. 
We  know  not,  for  example,  what  it  is  which  holds  to- 
gether  the.  particles  of  the  meanest  stone  beneath  our 
feet,  nor  tiie  manner  in  which  the  humblest  plant  grows. 
That  there  are  mysteries,  secrets,  things  unknown  with- 
out  number,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I  only  main- 
tain, and  in  so  doing  I  utter  an  identical  proposition, 
that  what  is  mysterious,  secret,  unknown,  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  known  or  an  object  of  faith.  It  is  a  great 
and  common  error,  to  confound  facts  which  we  under- 
stand, with  tlie  mysteries  which  lurk  under  them,  and 
to  suppose  that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the  last. 
But  no  two  things  are  more  distinct,  nor  does  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  one  imply  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  other.  For  Example,  my  hand  is  moved  by 
the  act  of  my  will.  This  is  a  plain  fact.  The  words 
which  convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible.  I 
believe  it  without  doubt.  But  under  this  fact,  which  I 
so  well  know,  lies  a  great  mystery.  The  manner  in 
which  the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process  which 
connects  them,  is  altogether  unknown.  The  fact  and 
the  mystery,  as  you  see,  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  former  is  so  manifest,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
withiiold  from  it  my  faith.  Of  the  latter  not  even  a 
glimpse  is  afforded  me  ;  not  an  idea  of  it  has  dawned 
on  the  mind  ;  and  without  ideas,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  knowledge  or  belief.  These  remarks  apply  to 
revelation  as  well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats,  God,  Christ,  human  nature,  holiness, 
beavon,   contain   infinite  mysteries.     What  i&  revealed 
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n  regard  to  them  is  indeed  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  remains  secret.  But  ^^  secret  things  belong  to 
God,"  and  thp  pride  of  reason  is  manifested,  not  in  de« 
dining,  but  in  professing,  to  make  them  objects  of  failh, 
—It  is  the  influence  of  time  and  of  intellectual  ira* 
provement  to  bring  mysteries  to  light,  both  in  nature  and 
religion  ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process  goes  on,  the 
belief  of  them  becomes  possible  and  right.  Thus,  the 
cause  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is  now 
disclosed,  and  who  of  us  does  not  believe  it  ?  In  like 
manner  Christ  revealed  ^^  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  the  purposes  and  methods  of  Ood  which 
bad  been  kept  secret  for  ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being  now 
revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be  mysteries,  these  have 
become  objects  of  faith,  and  reason  ranks  them  among 
its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  that  to  deny  reason 
is  no  part  of  religion.  Never  imagine  yourselves  called 
to  prostrate  and  contemn  this  noble  nature.  Reverence 
conscience.  Foster,  extend,  enlighten  intellect.  Never 
imagine  that  you  are  forsaking  God,  in  reposing  a  trust 
in  the  faculties  he  has  given  you.  Only  exercise  them 
with  impartiality,  disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme  love 
of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will  conspire  with  revela- 
tion, and  a  beautiful  harmony  will  more  apd  more  mani* 
fest  itself  in  the  lessons  which  God's  book  and  God's 
works,  which jChrist  and  conscience  teach. 

But,  if  Reason  and  Conscience  are  not  to  be  denied, 
what  is  ?  I  answer,  that  there  are  other  principles  in 
our  nature.  Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  conscience. 
He  has  various  appetites,  passions,  desires,  resting  on 
p'^esent  gratification  and  on  outward  objects  ;  some  of 
10* 
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which  we  possess  in  common  with  infendf  animals,  such 
as  sensual  appetites  and  anger  ;  and  others  belong  more 
to  the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love  of  honor,  lor© 
of  property,  love  of  society,  love  of  amusement,  or  ft 
taste  for  literature  and  elegant  arts  ;  but  all  referring  to 
our  present  being,  and  terminating  chiefly  on  ourselves, 
or  on  a  few  beings  who  are  identified  with  ourselves. 
These  are  to  be  denied  or  renounced  ;  by  which  I  mean 
not  exterminated,  but  renounced  as  masters,  guides, 
lords,  and  brought  into  strict  and  entire  subordination  to 
our  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  a  false  idea, 
that  religion  requires  the  extermination  of  any  principle, 
desire,  appetite,  or  passion,  which  our  Creator  has  im* 
planted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a  beautiful  whole,  and 
no  part  can  be  spared.  You  might  as  properly  and  in- 
nocently lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body,  as  eradicate  any 
natural  desire  from  the  mind.  All  our  appetites  are  in 
themselves  innocent  and  useful,  ministering  to  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  the  soul.  Th6y  are  like  the  elements  of 
the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system, 
but,  lika  those  elements,  are  beneficent  only  when  re- 
strained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our  appetites  and 
desires,  which  will  show  their  need  of  frequent  denial 
and  constant  control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of 
them  all,  that  they  do  not  carry  within  themselves  their 
own  rule.  They  are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  ob- 
jects, and  they  are  excited  as  easily  wWen  gratification 
would  be  injurious  as  when  it  would  be  useful.  We  arc 
not  so  constituted,  for  example,  that  we  hunger  and 
thirst  for  those  things  only  which  will  be  nutritive  and 
wholesome,  and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst^lrt  the  moment 
when  we  have  "eaten  or  dnmk  enough.     We  are  not  so 
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matle,  that  the  desire  of  property  springs  up  only  when 
property  can  be  gained  by  honest  means,  and  that  it  de- 
cUnes  and  dies  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency 
for  ourselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  desires  are  un- 
disceming  instincts,  generally  directed  to  what  is  useful, 
but  often  clamoring  for  gratification,  which  would  injure 
health,  debilitate  the  mind,  or  oppose  the  general  good  ; 
and  this  blindness  of  desire  makes  the  demand  for  self- 
denial  urgent  and  continual. 

I  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  appetites  and  desires 
carry  with  them  a  principle  of  growth  or  tendency  to 
enlargement.  They  expand  by  indulgence,  and,  if  not 
restrained,  they  fill  and  exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are 
to  be  strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nature  has  set 
bounds  to  the  desires  of  the  brute,  but  not  to  human 
desire,  which  partakes  of  the  illimitableness  of  the  soul 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes,  for  example,  the  animal 
appetites  impel  to  a  certain  round  of  simple  gratifica- 
tions, beyond  which  tliey  ilever  pass.  But  man,  having 
imagination  and  invention,  is  able  by  these  noble  facul- 
tiss,  to  whet  his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is  able 
to  form  new  combinations  of  animal  pleasures,  and  to 
provoke  appetite  by  stimulants.  The  East  gives  up  its 
spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back  its  vintage.  Sea 
and  land  are  rifled  for  luxuries.  Whilst  the  animal  finds 
its  nourishment  in  a  few  pknts,  perhaps  in  a  single  blade, 
man's  table  groans  under  the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  whole 
strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just  as  some  rich 
soil  shoots  up  into  poisonous  weeds,  and  man,  the 
rational  creature  of  God,  degenerates  into  the  most 
thorough  sensualist.  —  As  anotlier  illustration  of  th*5  ten 
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dency  of  our  desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole  mbdy 
take  the  love  of  property.  We  see  this  cveiy  day  gain- 
ing dangerous  strength,  if  left  to  itself,  if  not  denied  or 
curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  inflamed  by  the  very  co- 
piousness of  its  draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  posses- 
sion. Riches  become  dearer  by  time.  The  love  of 
money,  far  from  withering  in  life's  winter,  strikes  deejier 
.  and  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age.  He  who  has  more 
than  he  can  use  or  manage,  grows  more  and  more  eager 
and  restless  for  new  gains,  muses  by  day  and  dreams  b} 
night  of  wealth ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  vigor  of  his 
soul,  of  intellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an  intense, 
unconquerable,  and  almost  infinite  passion  for  accumu- 
lation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solenm  reflection,  that  the  very 
nobleness  of  human  nature  may  become  the  means  and 
instrument  of  degradation.  The  powers  which  ally  us 
to  God,  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  desire  and 
appetite,  enlarge  desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and  irri- 
tate appetite  into  fury.  The  rapidity  of  thought,  the 
richness  of  imagination,  the  resources  of  invention,  when 
enslaved  to  any  passion,  give  it  an  extent  and  energy 
unknown  to  inferior  natures  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
this  usurper  establishes  its  empire  over  us,  all  the  nobler 
attainments  and  products  of  the  souf  perish.  Trutli, 
virtue,  honor,  religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here 
we  see  the  need  of  self-denial.  The  lower  principles 
of  our  nature  not  only  act  blindly,  but,  if  neglected, 
grow  indefinitely,  and  overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy 
every  better  growth.  Without  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial,  the  proportion,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and  the  soul  becomes 
%s  monstrous  and  deformed,  as  the  body  would  become, 
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were  all  the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  organs  and  these 
the  least  valuable,  and  to  break  out  into  loathsome  ex- 
crescences, whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  active  limbs 
should  pine,  and  be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without  guid- 
ance or  power. 

Do  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  constituted  ;  why  we  are  formed  with  desires 
so  blind  and  strong,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  enlarge- 
ment and  dominion  ;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this  con- 
stitution with  God's  goodness  ?  This  is  our  second 
question.  Some  will  answer  it,  by  saying,  that  this 
constitution  is  a  sinful  nature  derived  from  our  first  par- 
ents ;  that  it  comes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam; 
that  it  is  a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  pair  ;  and 
that  God  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  but  our  original  pro- 
genitor. But,  I  confess,  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy 
me.  Scripture  says,  it  was  God  who  made  me,  not 
Adam.  What  I  was  at  birth,  I  was  by  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Make  the  connexion  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  close  as  you  will,  God  must  have  intended 
it,  and  God  has  carried  it  into  efi^ect.  My  soul,  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation,  was  as  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  Deity,  as  if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me  ;  and 
I  see  not  how  to  shift  off  on  any  other  being  the  re- 
proach of  my  nature,  if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does 
it  merit  blame  f  Is  the  tendency  to  excess  and  growth, 
which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  passions  and  appe** 
tites,  any  derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of 
our  Maker  ?  Can  we  find  only  evil  in  such  a  consti- 
tution ?  Perhaps  it  may  minister  to  the  highest  purpose 
of  God. 

It  is  true,  that  as  we  are  now  made,  our  appetites  and 
desires  often  war  against  reason,  conscience,  and  reli- 
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gioD.  But  why  is  this  warfare  appointed  ?  Not  to  ex* 
tinguish  these  high  principles ;  but  to  awaken  and  invigo* 
rate  them.  It  is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for  action, 
occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of  victory.  True,  virtue 
is  thus  opposed  and  endangered  ;  but  virtue  owes  its 
vigor  and  hardihood  to  obstacles,  and  wins  its  crown  by 
conflict.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  can  find  no  school  for 
character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and  strong  desire  ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  the  present  state  is  a  fit  and  noble 
school.  You,  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, from  the  very  beginning,  smooth  and  strewed  with 
flowers  ;  and  would  this  train  the  soul  to  energy  ?  You 
would  have  pleasure  always  coincide  with  duty ;  and 
how,  then,  would  you  attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  ?  You 
would  have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak  the 
same  language,  and  prescribe  the  same  path  ;  and  how, 
tlien,  would  conscience  assert  its  supremacy  ?  God  has 
implanted  blind  desires,  which  often  rise  up  against  rea- 
son and  conscience,  that  he  may  give  to  these  high  facul- 
ties the  dignity  of  dominion  and  the  joy  of  victory.  He 
^bas  surrounded  us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may 
love  him  freely,  and  by  our  own  unfettered  choice  erect 
bis  throne  in  our  souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excellence  may 
grow  stronger  than  all.  Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish, 
let  no  appetite  or  passion  ever  resist*  God's  will,  no  ob- 
ject x)f  desire  ever  come  in  competitioA  with  duty  ;  and 
where  would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy,  and  con- 
stancy, and  effort,  and  purity,  the  trampling  under  foot 
of  low  interests,  the  generous  self-surrender,  the  heroic 
devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of  virtue,  which  now  throw 
lustre  over  man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  immortality  ? 
You  would  blot  the   precept  of   self-denial   from   the 
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Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  it  from  human  life,  and,  in 
so  doing,  you  would  blot  out  almost  every  interesting 
passage  in  man's  history.  Let  me  ask  you,  when  you 
read  that  history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests  and 
absorbs  you,  whicji  seizes  on  the  imagination  and  mem- 
ory, which  agitates  the  soul  to  its  centre  ?  Who  is  the 
man  whom  you  select  from  the  records  of  time  as  the 
object  of  your  special  admiration?  Is- it  he,  who  lived 
to  indulge  himself?  whose  current  of  life  flowed  most 
equably  and  pleasurably  ?  whose  desires  were  crowned 
most  liberally  with  means  of  grati^cation  ?  whose  table 
was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and  whom  fortune  made 
the  envy  of  his  neighbourhood  by  the  fulness  of  her 
gifts  ?  Were  .^^ch  the  men  to  wliom  monuments  have 
been  reared,  and  whose  memories,  freshened  with  tears 
of  joy  and  rg^erence,  grow  and  flourish  and  spread 
dirough  every  age  ?  O  no  !  He  whom  we  love,  whose 
honor  we  most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied  and 
subdued  himself ;  who  lias  made  the  most  entire  sacri- 
flee  of  appctit^  and  passions  and  private  interest  to 
God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind  ;  who  has  walked  in  a 
rugged  path,  and  clung  to  good  and  great  ends  in  perse- 
cution and  pain  ;  who,  amidst  the  solicitations  of  ambi- 
tion, ease,  and  private  friendship,  and  the  menaces  of 
tyranny  and  malice,  lias  listened  to  the  voice  of  con 
science,  and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted  hopes 
and  protracted  suffering,  in  conscious  uprightness  and 
the  favor  of  God.  Wlio  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in 
domestic  hfe  ?  It  is  the  Martyr  to  domestic  afllsction, 
the  mother  forgetting  herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  sufilsr, 
die  for  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  her  children.  Who 
is  it  that  we  honor  in  public  Hfe  ?  It  is  the  Martyr  to 
his  country,  he  who  serves  her,  not  when  she  has  boo' 
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ors  for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  his  coffers,  but  who 
clings  to  her  in  her  danger  and  falling  glories,  and  thinks 
life  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  h^r  safety  and  freedom.  Whom 
does  the  church  retain  in  most  grateful  remembrance, 
and  pronounce  holy  and  blessed  ?  •The  self-denying, 
self-immolating  apostle,  the  fearless  confessor,  the  de- 
voted martyr,  men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  even  in 
death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  future  ages  amidst  blood. 
Above  all,  to  what  moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does 
die  Christian  turn,  as  the  most  affecting  and  sublime 
illustration  of  his  divine  character  ?  It  is  that  moment, 
when,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every  hu- 
man passion,  and  casting  away  every  earthly  interest, 
he  bore  the  agony  and  shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all 
great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial ;  and  were 
God's  present  constitution  of  our  naUSre  and  life  so 
reversed  as  to  demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present  being  would  pass 
away.  There  would  be  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us 
with  admiration.  We  should  have  lio  consciousness  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  soul.  We  should  love 
feebly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing  in  one 
another  to  love  earnestly.  Let  us  not,  then,  complain 
of  Providence  because  it  has  made  self-denial  neces- 
sary ;  or  complain  of  religion  because  it  summons  us  to 
this  work.  Religion  and  nature  here  hold  one  language. 
Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaching  of  Clirist, 
that  it  is  the  "  narrow  way  "  of  self-denial  "which  lead- 
eth  unto  life." 

My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is  spared  to  us  and 
memory  retains  its  hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us 
to  see,  that  we  have  lived,  not  to  deny,  but  to  indulge 
ourselves,  tliat  we  have  bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion, 
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thai  we  gave  the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied  by 
sloth,  that,  through  love  of  gain,  we  hardened  ourselves 
against  the  claims  of  humanity,  or,  through  love  of 
man's  favor,  parted  with  truth  and  moral  independence, 
or  that  in  any  thing  reason  and  conscience  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten  for 
present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find  comfort  in  remem- 
bering our  tables  of  luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our 
wealth- amassed  and  employed  for  priyate  ends,  or  our 
honors  won  by  base  compliance  with  the  world  ?  Did 
any  man  at  his  death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  him- 
self, his  victories  over  appetite,  his  scorn  of  impure 
pleasures,  or  his  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake  ? 
Did  any  man  ever  mourn,  that  he  had  impoverished 
himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out  his  frame  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind  ?  Are  these  the  recollections  which 
harrow  the  soul,  and  darken  and  appall  the  last  hour  ? 
To  whom  is  the  last  hour  most  serene  and  full  of  hope  ? 
Is  it  not  to  him,  who,  amidst  perils  and  allurements,  has 
denied  himself,  and  taken  up  the  cross  with  the  holy 
resolution  of  Jesus  Christ  P 
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Matthew  xri.  24 :  ''  Then  said  Jeans  unto  his  disciples,  if  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross ,  and  follow  me.^  * 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  spok^  of  the  just  limits 
and  moral  dignity  of  self-denial.  I  resume  the  subject, 
because  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue, and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from 
qualities  which  resemble  it.  Clear  conceptions  on  this 
point  are  inestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excellence,  we 
must  know  what  it  is,  and  separate  it  from  counterfeits. 
For  want  of  just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's  ad- 
miration and  efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes 
carry  them  wide  of  the  great  object  of  human  life.  Per- 
haps truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  by  considering  the  nature  of  Self-denial. 
Such  will  be  the  aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves,  is  to  deny,  to  withstand,  to  re- 
nounce  whatever,  within  or  without,  interferes  with  our 
conviction  of  right,  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to 
Buffer,  to  make  sacrifices «  for  duty  or  our  principles. 
The  question  now  offers  itself.  What  constitutes  the 
singular  merit  of  this  suffering?     Mere  suffering,  we 
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all  know,  is  not  Virtue.  Evil  men  often  endure  pain 
as  well  a§  the  good,  and  are  evil  still.  This  and  this 
alone  constitutes  the  worth  and  importance  of  the  sac- 
rifice, suffering,  which  enters  into  self-denial,  that  it 
springs  from  and  manifests  Moral  Strength,  power  over 
ourselves^  force  of  purpose,  or  the  mind's  resolute  de- 
termination of  itself  to  duty.  It  is  the  proof  and  result 
of  inward  energy.  Difl5culty,  hardship,  suffering,  sac- 
rifices, are  tests  and  measures  of  Moral  Force,  and  the 
great  means  of  its  enlargement.  To  withstand  these  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power.  Self-denial,  then, 
is  the  will  acting  with  power  in  tlie  choice  and  prosecu- 
tion of  duty.  '  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  self-denial,  and  here  we  have  the  essence  and  dis- 
tinction of  a  good  and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us,  and  which 
I  am  now  solicitous  to  enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind  is  strength 
of  Moral  purpose.  This  force  is  the  measure  of  ex- 
cellence. The  very  idea  of  Duty  implies  that  we  are 
bound  to  adopt  and  pursue  it  witl)  a  stronger  and  more 
settled  determination  than  any  other  object,  and  virtue 
consists  in  fidelity  to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience. 
We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  we  exert  inward  energy, 
or  as  far  as  we  put  forth  a  strong  and  overcoming  will 
in  obeying  the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds.  Let 
this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us  not  confide  in  good 
emotions,  in  kind  feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or 
in  admiration  of  noble  deeds.  These  are  not  goodness., 
in  the  moi-al  and  Christian  sense  of  that  word.  It  is 
force  of  upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and  ap- 
proved  by  withstanding  trial,  temptation,  allurement, 
and  suffering ;  it  is  this,  in  which  virtues  consists.     1 
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mow  nothing  else  which  an  enlightened  conscience  ap- 
proves, nothing  else  which  God  will  accept. 

I  ain  aware,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my 
ideas  of  a  perfect  character,  I  should  give  an  answer  that 
would  seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine  jus^  ex- 
pressed, or  to  he  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  I 
have  laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should  say, 
that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  consists 
of  two  elements,  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and  tenderness,  of 
vigor  and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  overlook  the  importance  of  sympathy,  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  charity,  in  his  definition  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. The  amiable,  attractive,  mild  attributes  of  the 
mind  are  recommended  as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  Him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  Still  I  must  say,  that  all  virtue  lies  in  strength  of 
character  or  of  moral  purpose  ;  for  these  gende,  sweet, 
winniqg  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only  when  pervaded  and 
sustained  by  moral  energy.  On  this  they  must  rest,  by 
this  they  must  be  controlled  and  exalted,  or  they  have  no 
moral  worth.  I  acknovJedge  love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great 
virtue ;  but  what  do  I  mean  by  love,  when  I  thus  speak  ? 
Do  I  mean  a  constitutional  tenderness  f  an  instinctive 
sympathy  ?  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  attachment 
to  friends  and  benefactors  f  the  kindness  which  is  insep- 
arable from  our  social  state,  and  which  is  never  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  human  breast  ?  In  all  these  emotions 
of  our  nature,  I  see  the  kind  design  of  God ;  I  see  a 
beauty ;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of  an  ever-growing 
charity.  But  they  are  not  virtues,  they  are  not  proper 
objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give  any  sure 
pledge  of  improvement.  This  natural  amiableness  I  too 
II* 
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often  see  in  company  with  sloth,  with  uselessness,  witii 
the  contemptible  vanity  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life. 
It  is  no  ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity,  in  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The  love,  the  benevo- 
lence, which  I  honor  as  virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature 
or  condition,  but  the  growth  and  manifestation  of  the 
soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit  chosen  as  exceUent, 
cherished  as  divine,  protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and 
especially  fortified  by  the  resistance  .and  subjection  of 
opposite  propensities.  It  is  the  soul,  determining  itself 
to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge  and  to  in* 
vigorate  the  kind  affections,  to  identify  itself  with  other 
beings,  to  sympathize,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  all  the 
living  and  rational  children  of  God,  to  honor  others' 
worth,  to  increase  and  enjoy  their  happiness,  to  partake 
in  the  universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  put 
down  within  itself  every  motion  of  pride,  anger,  or  sen- 
sual desire,  inconsistent  with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose,  infused  into  the 
kind  affections,  which  raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives 
them  a  moral  worth,  not  found  in  constitutional  amia- 
bleness.  , 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of  meekness. 
But  when  I  see  a  man  meek  or  patient  of  injury  through 
tameness,  or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect,  pas* 
sively  gentle,  meek  through  constitution  or  fear,  I  look 
on  him  with  feelings  very  different  from  veneration.  It 
is  the  meekness  of  principle ;  it  is  mildness  replete  with 
energy  ;  it  is  the  forbearance  of  a  man  who  feels  a 
wrong,  but  who  curbs  anger,  who  though  injured  re* 
solves  to  be  just,  who  voluntarily  remembers  that  his  foe 
is  a  man  and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender  himself 
to  bis  passions,  who  in  the  moment  of  provocation  sub- 
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iects  himself  to  reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
die  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory  over  a  foe  is  to 
disarm  and  subdue  biro  by  equity  and  kindness,  —  it  is 
this  meekness  which  1  venerate,  and  which  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  divinest  virtues.  It  is  moral  power,  the 
strength  of  virtuous  purpose,  pervading  meekness,  which 
gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without  this  moral 
energy,  resisting  passion  and  impulse,  our  tenderest  at* 
tachments  degenerate  more  or  less  into  weaknesses  and 
immoralities ;  sometimes,  prompting  us  to  sympathize 
with  those  whom  we  love,  in  their  errors,  prejudices, 
and  evil  passions  ;  sometimes  inciting  us  to  heap  upon 
them  injurious  praises  and  indulgences  :  sometimes  urg- 
ing us  to  wrong  or  neglect  others,  that  we  may  the  more 
enjoy  or  serve  our  favorites  ;  and  sometimes  poisoning 
our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  because  our  affection 
is  not  returned  with  equal  warmth.  The  principle  of 
love,  whether  exercised  towards  our  relatives  or  our 
country,  whether  manifested  in  courtesy  or  compassion, 
can  only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire  purity,  consis- 
tency, serenity,  dignity,  when  imbued,  swayed,  cherish 
ed,  enlarged  by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  will,  by  a  self- 
denying  energy.  It  is  Inward  Force,  power  over  our- 
selves, which  is  ibe  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affections  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  religious  ones.  These  have  virtue  in 
them,  only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  self-denying 
strength.  I  know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feel- 
ing. Ardent  sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety.  He 
who  is  wrought  up  by  preaching  or  sympathy  into  extra- 
ardinary  fervor,  is  a  saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  him* 
self  ui  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as  inspired. 
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But  1  know  of  no  religion  which  has  moral  worth  or  u 
tcceptable  to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  and  is 
nourished  by  our  own  spiritual,  self-denying  energy. 
Emotion  towards  God,  springing  up  without  our  own 
thought  or  care,  grateful  feelings  at  the  reception  of  sig- 
nal benefits,  the  swelling  of  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  na- 
ture, tenderness  awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love 
and  cross  of  Christ,  these,  though  showing  high  capaci- 
ties, though  means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not  of 
thtmselves  acceptable  religion.  The  religious  character 
which  has  true  virtue,  and  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is 
that  which  has  been  deliberately  and  resolutely  adopted 
and  cherished,  as  our  highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
strengthener  of  all  other  duties  ;  and  which  we  have 
watched  over  and  confirmed  by  suppressing  inconsistent 
desires  and  passions,  by  warring  against  selfishness  and 
the  love  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  people  with  strong  religious  feeling, 
who  are  not  made  better  by  it ;  who  at  church  or  in  other 
meetings  are  moved  perhaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no 
progress  in  self-government  or  charity,  and  who  gain 
nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in  their  common  feelings  and 
transactions.  They  take  pleasure  in  religious  excitement, 
just  as  others  delight  to  be  interested  by  a  fiction  or  a 
play.  They  invite  these  emotions  because  they  suppose 
them  to  aid  or  insure  salvation,  and  soon  relapse  into 
their  ordinary  sordidness  or  other  besetting  infirmities. 
Now  to  give  the  name  of  Religion  to  this  mockery,  is 
the  surest  way  to  dishonor  it.  True  religion  is  not  mere 
emotion,  is  not  something  communicated  to  us  without 
our  own  moral  efibrt.  It  involves  much  self-denial.  Its 
great  characteristic  is,  not  feeling,  but  the  subjection  of 
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9ur  wills,  desires,  habits,  lives,  to  tlie  will  of  God,  from 
R  conviction  that  what  he  wills  is  the  perfection  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  true  happiness  of  our  nature.  In  genuine 
piety  the  mind  chooses  as  its  supreme  good,  the  moral 
exceUence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and  resolutely  re- 
nounces whatever  would  sully  this  divine  image,  and  so 
disturb  its  communion  with  God.  This  religion,  though 
its  essence  be  not  emotion,  will  gradually  gather  and 
issue  in  a  sensibility,  deeper,  intenser,  more  glowing, 
than  the  blind  enthusiast  ever  felt ;  and  then  only  does  it 
manifest  itself  in  its  perfect  form,  when,  through  a  self- 
denying  and  self-purifying  power,  it  rises  to  an  over- 
flowing love,  gratitude,  and  joy  towards  the  Universal 
Father- 
In  insisting  on  the  great  principle,  that  religion,  or  vir- 
tue, consists  in  strength  of  moral  purpose,  in  the  soul's 
resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am  satisfied 
that  t  express  a  truth,  which  has  a  witness  and  confirma- 
tion in  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all  of  us 
feel,  that  virtue  is  not  something  adopted  from  necessity, 
something  to  which  feeling  impels  us,  something  which 
comes  to  us  from  constitution,  or  accident,  or  outward 
condition  ;  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  freedom, 
that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ;  and  accordingly  we  all 
measure  virtue  by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it  over- 
comes, for  these  are  the  tests  and  measures  of  the  force 
with  which  the  soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us,  who 
has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty  brought  no  recompense 
but  the  conviction  of  well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils 
of  a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  unshrinking  cour- 
age, who  has  been  conscious  of  an  inward  triumph  over 
temptation,  conscious  of  having  put  down  bad  motives 
md  exalted  good  ones  in  his  own  breast,  must  remember 
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the  clear,  strong,  authentic  voice,  the  accents  of  peculiar 
encouragement  and  joy,  with  which  tlie  inward  judge 
has  at  such  season^  pronounced  its  approving  sentence. 
This  experience  is  universal,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse. 

I  fear,  that  the  importance  of  strength  in  the  Christian 
character  has  been  in  some  degree  obscured  by  the  habit 
of  calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  singular  worth  by 
the  name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  humility,  patience,  resignation ;  and  I  fear,  that  the 
phrase  has  led  some  to  regard  these  noble  qualities  as 
allied  to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  determination. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  mind  never  puts  forth  greater 
power  over  itself,  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it  yields  up 
calmly  its  desires,  affections,  interests  to  God.  There 
are  seasons,  when  to  be  still  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.  Composure  is  oftelfi  the 
highest  result  of  power.  Think  you  it  demands  do 
power  to  calm  the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  mod- 
erate the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw  off  the  load  of 
dejection,  to  suppress  every  repining  thought,  when  the 
dearest  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the  wounded 
spirit  from  dangerous  reveries  and  wasting  grief,  to  the 
quiet  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  ?  Is  there  no  power 
put  forth,  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his  properly,  of  the 
fruits  of  a  life's  labor,  quells  discontent  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, and  serenely  and  patiently  returns  to  the  tasks 
which  Providence  assigns  }  I  doubt  not,  that  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the  sublimest  hu- 
man ener^  under  a  form  and  countenance,  which  by 
their  composure  and  tranquillity  indicate  *o  the  human 
spectator  only  passive  virtues. 
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The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in  eveiy  view  mr 
teresting.  To  me  it  goes  further  than  all  others  to 
explain  the  present  state.  If  moral  strength,  if  inward 
power  in  the  choice  and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  ex- 
cellence and  h&ppiness,  then  I  see  why  we  are  placed 
in  a  world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships,  why  duty 
is  so  often  a  ^^  narrow  way,"  why  the  warfare  of  the 
passions  with  conscience  is  so  subtile  and  unceasing ; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many  foes  to  rec-^ 
tiiude;  for  tliis  is  the  very  state  to  call  forth  and  to 
build  up  moral  force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and 
inclination  should  perfectly  agree,  we  should  indeed 
never  err,  but  the  living  power  of  virtue  could  not 
be  developed.  Do  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials. 
Through  these  you  may  gain  incomparably  higher  good, 
than  indulgence  and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to  us 
the  impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety  of  human 
conditions.  We  sometimes  see  individuals,  whose  pe- 
culiar trials  are  thought  to  make  their  existence  to  them 
an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be  found  the  most  favor- 
ed children  of  God.  If  there  be  a  roan  on  earth  to  be 
envied,  it  is  he,  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults  from 
his  own  passions,  from  fortune,  from  society,  never  fal- 
ters in  his  allegiance  to  God  and  the  inward  monitor.  So 
peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this  moral  strength,  that  I 
believe  the  Creator  regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth, 
with  greater  complacency  than  he  would  look  on  a  world 
of  beings,  innocent  and  harmless  through  the  necessity 
of  constitution.  I  know  not  that  human  wisdom  has  ar^ 
rived  at  a  juster  or  higher  view  of  the  present  state,  than 
that  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  obstruction,  the 
power  of  intellect  by  tlie  difficulties  of  knowledge,  the 
power  of  conscience  and  virtue  l)y  temptation,  allure- 
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ment,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  ahernatious  of  prosperous 
and  adverse  life.  When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  hia 
uprightness  in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed,  fortifying  his 
religious  trust  in  proportion  as  Providence  is  obscure , 
hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue,  more  surely 
in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictipns ;  cherishing  phi- 
lantbropy  amidst  tlie  discouraging  experience  of  men's 
unkinduess  and  un  thankfulness  ;  extending  to  others  a 
sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  ob- 
tain ;  growing  milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to 
exasperate  and  harden  ;  and  through  inward  principle 
converting  the  very  incitements  to  evil  into  the  occa- 
sions of  a  victorious  virtue,  —  I  see  an  explanation,  and 
a  noble  explanation,  of  tlie  present  state.  I  see  a  good 
produced,  so  transcendent  in  its  nature  as  to  justify 
all  \he  evil  and  sufiering  under  which  it  grows  up.  I 
should  think  the  formation  of  a  few  such  minds  worth 
all  the  apparatus  of  tlie  present  woild.  I  should  say, 
that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  sea- 
sons and  harvests,  and  its  successive  generations,  was 
a  work  worthy  of  God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no 
other  end  than  the  training  and  manifestation  of  the 
illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered  through  his- 
tory. And  when  1  consider,  how  small  a  portion  of 
human  virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in 
dignity,  as  well  as  in  number,  are  the  unnoticed,  un* 
honored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and  tumble  life, 
I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the  present  state  which  more 
than  reconciles  me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of  the  nnportance 
of  moral  power,  manifested  in  great  trials,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  light  on 
tlie  character  and  cross  of  Christ.     But  this  topic  can 
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now  be  only  su^ested  to  your  private  meditation. 
There  is,  however,  one  practical  appKcation  of  our 
s'jbject,  which  may  be  made  in  a  few  words,  and  which 
1  cannot  omit.  I  wish  to  ask  ihe  young  who  hear  me, 
and  especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the  views  now  of- 
fered in  judging  and  forming  their  characters.  Young 
man,  remember  that  the  only  test  of  goodness,  virtue, 
is  moral  strength,  self-denying  energy.  You  have  gen- 
erous and  honorable  feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions, 
your  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  cour- 
ageous, disinterested  deeds,  and  all  these  are  inter- 
esting qualities  ;  but,  remember,  they  are  the  gifts  of 
nature,  the  endowments  of  your  susceptible  age.  They 
are  not  virtue.  God  and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for 
more.  The  question  is.  Do  you  strive  to  confirm,  into 
permanent  principles,  the  generous  sensibilities  of  the 
heart  .^  Are  you  watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous 
emotions,  the  resentments,  the  selfish  passionateness, 
which  are  warring  against  your  honorable  feelings  f  Es- 
pecially do  you  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious 
convictions,  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  which  form  the  great  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ? 
Here  is  the  field  of  conflict  to  which  youth  is  summoned. 
Trust  not  to  occasional  impulses  of  benevolence,  to 
constitutional  courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if  you  sur- 
render yourselves  basely  to  the  temptations  of  your  age. 
No  man  who  4ias  made  any  observation  of  life,  but  will 
tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the  promise  of  youth 
blasted;  intellect,  genius,  honorable  feeling,  kind  af- 
fection, overpowered  and  almost  extinguished,  through 
the  want  of  moral  strength,  through  a  tajne  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no  trust  in  your  good 
propensities,  unless  these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and 
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improved  by  moral  energy  and  self-control.  —  To  aU  of 
09,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson  comes.  If  any  man  wiU 
be  Christ's  disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to  be 
named  among  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  he  will  have  in 
ward  peace  and  the  consciousness  of  progress  towards 
Heaven,  he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the  cross, 
and  follow  Christ  in  the  renunciation  of  every  gain  and 
pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
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1  Pbtkr  u.  31 :  <*  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaying  us  an  exam- 
ple, that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  mcite  you  to 
follow  it,  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse.  Christ  came  to 
give  JUS  a  religion,  — but  this  is  not  all.  By  a  wise  and 
beautiful  ordination  of  Providence,  he  was  sent  to  show 
forth  his  religion  in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to  sit  in 
a  ball  of  legislation,  and  from  some  commanding  emi- 
nence to  pronounce  laws  and  promises.  He  is  not  a 
mere  channel  through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God ;  not  a  mere  messenger  appointed 
to  utter  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  connexion  with  his 
message.  He  came,  not  only  to  teach  with  his  lips,  but 
to  be  a  living  manifestation  of  his  religion,  —  to  be,  in 
an  important  sense,  the  religion  itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention.  Christianity 
is  not  a  mere  code  of  laws,  not  an  abstract  system  such 
as  theologians  frame.  It  is  a  living,  embodied  religion. 
It  comes  to  us  in  a  human  form  ;  it  offers  itself  to  oui 
eyes  as  well  as  ears  ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in  our  sight« 
It  is  more  than  precept ;  it  is  example  and  action. 
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The  importance  of  example,  who  does  not  under* 
stand  ?  How  much  do  most  of  us  suffer  from  the  pres- 
ence, convei'sation,  spirit,  of  men  of  low  minds  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded  !  The  temptation  is  strong, 
to  take  as  our  standard,  the  average  character  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
decencies  and  attainments  which  secure  to  us  among  the 
multitude  the  name  of  respectable  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  power  (have  you  not  felt  it  ?)  in  the 
presence,  conversation,  and  example  of  a  man  of  strong 
principle  and  magnanimity,  to  lift  us,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  from  our  vulgar  and  lame  habits  of  tliouglit, 
and  to  kindle  some  generous  aspirations  after  the  excel- 
lence which  we  were  made  to  attain.  I  hardly  need  say 
to  you,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  ourselves  under  any 
influence  of  this  nature  so  quickening  as  the  example  of 
Jesus.  This  introduces  us  to  the  highest  order  of  vir- 
tues. This  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  whole  mind.  Noth- 
ing has  equal  power  to  neutralize  the  coarse,  selfish,  and 
sensual  influences,  amidst  which  we  are  plunged,  to  re- 
fine our  conception  of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the  per- 
fection on  which  our  hopes  and  most  strenuous  desires 
should  habitually  fasten. 

There  is  one  cause,  which  has  don?  much  to  defeat 
this  good  influence  of  Clu-ist's  character  and  example, 
and  which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this.  Multitudes, 
I  am  afraid  great  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being 
to  be  admired,  rather  than  approached.  They  have 
some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glory  in  his  nature  and 
character  which  makes  it  presumption  to  think  of  pro- 
posing him  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown  so  far  from 
them,  that  he  does  them  little  good.  Many  feel  that  a 
close  resemblance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
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that  this,  like  many  other  topics,  may  serve  for  decla- 
mation in  the  pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am  touching  here  an 
error,  which  exerts  a  blighting  influence  on  not  a  few 
minds.  Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and  character 
of  Christ  as  truly  applicable  to  them,  as  intended  to  be 
brought  into  continual  operation,  as  what  they  must  in- 
corporate with  their  whole  spiritual  nature,  they  will 
derive  little  good  from  Christ.  Men  think  indeed  to 
honor  Jesus,  when  they  place  him  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage all  effort  to  approach  him.  They  really  degrade 
him.  They  do  not  understand  his  character  ;  they 
throw  a  glare  over  it,  which  hides  its  true  features. 
This  vague  admiration  is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they 
can  pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  conceived  and 
spoken  of  by  many,  reminds  me  of  what  is  often  seen 
in  Catholic  countries,  where  a  superstitious  priesthood 
and  people  imagine  that  they  honor  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  loading  her  image  with  sparkling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  uncorrupted  taste 
is  at  first  shocked,  as  if  there  was  something  like  pro- 
fanation in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre,  the  meek, 
modest,  gentle,  pure,  and  tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  something  of  the  same  superstition  is 
seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped  upon 
Jesus ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  mild  and  simple  beauty 
of  his  character  is  not  seen.  Its  sublimity,  which  had 
nothing  gaudy  or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  unaffect- 
ed, is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitableness  as  an  example  to 
mankind,  is  discredited  or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  discouraging 
influence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  show«  that^ 
12  • 
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tioweyer  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  sympathy  and  imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation,  that  real  great- 
ness  of  character,  greatness  of  the  highest  order,  hi 
from  being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is  singularly  ac- 
cessible and  imitable,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being 
from  others,  fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model.  A 
man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race,  who  has  few  points 
of  contact  with  other  men,  who  has  a  style  and  manner 
which  strike  awe,  and  keep  others  far  from  him,  what- 
ever rank  he  may  hold  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes, 
wants,  after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind  ;  and  the  spirit 
of.  this  remark,  I  think,  may  be  extended  beyond  men 
(o  higher  orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesus  Christ. 
A  great  soul  is  known  by  its  enlarged,  strong,  and  tender 
sympathies.  True  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take  a 
being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  are  below  him,  but 
binds  him  faster  to  them,  and  gives  them  advantages  for 
a  closer  attachment  and  conformity  to  him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  communicable  attribute ; 
I  should  say,  singularly  communicable.  It  has  nothing 
exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be  the  monopoly  of 
an  individual,  for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter  into  and  consti- 
tute all  minds,  I  mean  reason,  conscience,  and  love,  so 
that  its  elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  or  ex- 
clusive knowledge,  which  can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few 
understandings ;  but  the  comprehension  of  great  and 
universal  truths,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  every 
rational  being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar,  exclu- 
sive objects,  but  the  adoption  of  public  interests,  the 
consecration  of  the  mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  bap- 
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piness  in  die  creation,  tliat  is',  to  the  very  cause  which 
fill  intelligent  beings  are  bound  to  espouse.  Greatness 
IS  not  a  secret,  solitary  principle,  working  by  itself  and 
refusbg  participation,  but  frank  and  open-hearted,  so 
large  in  its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so  expansive 
in  its  purjioses,  so  beneficent  in  its  labors,  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  to  attract  syrapatliy  and  cooperation. 
It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men  ;  and  true  greatness  has 
not  a  stronger  characteristic  than  its  freedom  from  every 
selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being  imprisoned  in  private 
interests,  h  covets  nothingwhich  it  may  not  impart.  So 
far  from  being  absorbed  in  its  own  distinctions,  it  dis- 
cerns nothing  so  quickly  and  joyfully  as  the  capacities 
and  pledges  of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no  labor 
so  noble  as  to  call  focth  noble  sentiments,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  divine  power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great  on  earth, 
are  apt  to  estrange  themselves  from  their  inferiors  ;  and 
the  multitude,  cast  down  by  tlieir  high  bearing,  never 
think  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  But  this  springs 
wholly  from  the  low  conceptions  of  those  wliom  we  call 
the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  of  mind  with 
their  superior  endowments.  Genuine  greatness  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness,  self-forgetfulness,  a 
hearty  interest  in  others,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with 
the  human  family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellectual 
and  immortal  being  as  capable  of  progress  towards  its 
own  elevation.  A  superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kin- 
dled by  just  views  of  God'  and  of  the  creation,  regards 
its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many  bonds  of  union  with 
other  beings,  as  given  it,  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but 
to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still  more  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  others.     Such  greatness  has  no  reserve,  and 
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especially  no  affected  dignity  of  deportment.  .  It  is  too 
conscious  of  its  own  power,  to  need,  and  too  benevo* 
lent  to  desire,  to  entrench  itself  behind  forms  and  cere- 
monies  ;  and  when  circumstances  permit  such  a  charac- 
ter to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings,  it  is  beyond  all 
others  the  most  winning,  and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself, 
or  to  call  forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling.  I  know 
not  in  history  an  individual  so  easily  comprehended  as 
Jesus  Christ,  for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere,  dis« 
interested  love.  I  know  not  any  being  who  is  so  fitted 
to  take  hold  on  all  orders  of  minds  ;  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the  publican,  and  the 
sinner.  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy  with  him,  and 
to  think  of  making  him  our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order  of  reflec- 
tions. You  tell  me,  my  hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so 
high  that  he  cannot  be  your  model ;  I  grant  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  character.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than 
human  being.  In  truth,  all  Christians  so  believe  him. 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  his 
birth,  do  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  though  so  re- 
proached. They  always  separate  him  by  broad  distinc- 
tions from  other  men.  They  consider  him  as  enjoying 
a  communion  witli  God,  and  as  having  received  gifts, 
endowments,  aid,  lights  from  him,  granted  to  no  crcher, 
and  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  purity,  which  is  the 
highest  distinction  of  Heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully 
admit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  greatness  and  goodness, 
throws  all  other  human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But 
on  this  account  he  is  not  less  a  standard,  nor  is  he  to 
discourage  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to  breathe  into  us  a 
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more  exhilarating  hope  ;  for  though  so  far  above  us, 
he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
capacities  which  we  all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth. 
Let  me  strive  to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  cannot  bettor 
express  my  views,  than  by  saying,  that  I  regard  all 
minds  as  of  one  family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  or- 
ders of  beings,  of  angels  and  archangels,  we  are  apt  to 
conceive  of  distinct  kinds  or  races  of  beings,  separated 
from  us  and  from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers. 
But  it  is  not  so.  All  minds  are  of  one  family.  There 
is  no  such  partition  in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see  in 
the  material.  In  material  nature,  you  see  wholly  dis- 
tinct classes  of  beings.  A  mineral  is  not  a  vegetable, 
and  makes  no  approach  to  it ;  these  two  great  kingdoms 
of  nature  are  divided  by  immeasurable  spaces.  So, 
when  we  look  at  different  races  of  animals,  though  aU 
partake  of  that  mysterious  property,  life,  yet,  what  an 
immense  and  impassable  distance  is  there  between  the 
insect  and  the  lion.  They  have  no  bond  of  union,  no 
possibility  of  communication.  During  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  animalcules  which  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer's 
day  and  then  perish,  have  made  no  approximation  to  the 
king  of  the  forests.  But  in  the  intellectual  world  tliere 
are  no  such  ban-iers.  All  minds  are  essentially  of  one 
origin,  one  nature,  kindled  from  one  divine  flame,  and 
are  all  tending  to  one  centre,  one  happiness.  This  great 
truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  trutlis,  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion  and  of  all  hope,  seems  to  me  not 
only  sustained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the  reason,  but  to 
be  one  of  the  deep  instincts  of  our  nature.  It  min- 
gles, unperceived,  with  all  our  worship  of  God,  which 
uniformly  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  a  Mind  having 
thought,  affection,  and  volition  like  ourselves.     It  runs 
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through  false  religions  ;  and  whilst,  by  its  perversion* 
it  has  made  them  false,  it  has  also  given  to  them  what* 
ever  purifying  power  they  possess.  But  passing  over 
this  instinct,  wiiich  is  felt  more  and  more  to  be  unerring 
as  the  intellect  is  improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity 
or  likeness  of  all  minds,  seems  to  me  demonstrable  from 
this  consideration,  that  Truth,  the  object  and  nutriment 
of  mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  tliat  tl)e  whole  family 
of  intelligent  beings  must  hav6  the  same  views,  the  same 
motives,  luid  the  same  general  ends.  For  example,  a 
truth  of  mathematics,  is  not  a  truth  only  in  this  world, 
a  truth  to  our  minds,  but  a  tnilh  everywhere,  a  truth  in 
heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  indeed  framed  his  ere* 
ation  according  to  the  laws  of  this  universal  science. 
So,  happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  morals,  must  be  to  all  intelligent  beings  what  they  are 
to  us,  the  objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope,  and  tlie  other 
of  aversion  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  the  same  everywhere  as  on  earth,  that  in  every 
community  of  beings,  the  mind  which  devotes  itself  to 
the  general  weal,  must  be  more  reverenced  than  a  mind 
which  would  subordinate  the  general  interest  to  its  own. 
Thus  all  souls  are  one  in  nature,  approach  one  another, 
and  have  grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with  one 
another.  I  am  not  only  one  of  the  human  race  ;  I  am 
one  of  die  great  intellectual  family  of  God.  There  is 
no  spirit  so  exalted,  with  which  I  have  not  common 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  conception  which  I  have 
gained,  of  One  Universal  Father,  whose  bve  is  the 
fpuntain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the  dawn  of  the 
highest  and  most  magnificent  views  in  the  universe  , 
and  if  I  look  up  to  diis  being  with  filial  love,  I  have  the 
fipring  and  begmning  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  joys 
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wbich  are  known  in  the  universe.  No  greatness,  there- 
fore, of  a  being,  separates  me  frora  him  or  makes  him 
unappix)achable  by  me.  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ray  hearer,  and  your  mind  are  of  one  family  ;  nor  was 
diere  any  tiling  m  his,  of  which  you  have  not  llie  prin« 
ciple,  the  capacity,  the  promise  in  yourself.  This  is 
the  very  impression  which  he  intends  to  give.  He 
never  held  himself  up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproach- 
able being  ;  but  directly  the  reverse.  He  always  spoke 
of  himself  as  having  come  to  communicate  himself  to 
others.  He  always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and  ad- 
heie  to  him,  tliat  they  might  receive  that  very  spirit,  tliat 
pure,  celestial  spirit,  by  which  he  was  iiimself  actuated. 
*^  Follow  me,''  is  his  lesson.  The  relation  which  he  came 
to  establish  between  himself  and  mankind,  was  not  tiiat 
of  master  and  slave,  but  tliat  of  friends.  He  compares 
himself;  in  a  spirit  of  divine  benevolence,  to  a  vine, 
which,  you  know,  sends  its  own  sap,  tliat  by  which  it  is 
itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches.  We  read,  too, 
ttiese  remarkable  words  in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples, 
*'  I  have  given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest  me  ; " 
and  1  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  glory,  a  virtue, 
a  power,  a  joy,  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  his 
disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  In  the  spirit  of 
these  remarks,  the  Apostles  say,  ^^  Let  the  same  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said,  that  all  minds  being  of  one  family,  the 
greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  no  discouragement  to 
our  adoption  of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  observe,  that 
there  is  one  attribute  of  mind  to  which  1  have  alluded, 
that  should  particularly  aninoate  us  to  pro|)Ose  to  our- 
selves a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime  as  Jesus  Christ. 
I  reler  to  the  principle  of  growth  in  human  nature.     W# 
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were  made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs,  and  pvea 
for  an  expansion,  to  which  nothing  authorizes  us  to  set 
bouixls.  The  soul  bears  the  impress  of  illimitablenessi 
in  the  thirst,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  which  it  brings 
with  it  into  being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happiness, 
which  it  never  gains,  and  which  always  carry  it  forward 
into  futurity;  The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit.  But 
intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  proportion  to  their 
growth,  tend  to  further  enlargement,  and  every  acquisi- 
tion is  an  impulse  to  sometliing  higher.  When  I  con- 
sider this  principle  or  capacity  of  the  human  soul,  I 
cannot  restrain  the  hope  which  it  awakens.  The  parti- 
tion-walls which  imagination  has  reared  between  men 
and  higlier  orders  of  beings  vanish.  I  no  longer  sea 
aught  to  prevent  our  becoming  whatever  was  good  and 
great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I  feel  my  utter  ina- 
bility to  conceive  what  a  mind  is  to  attain  which  is  to 
advance  for  ever.  Add  but  that  element,  eternity,  to 
man's  progress,  and  the  results  of  his  existence  surpass, 
not  only  human,  but  angelic  thought.  Give  me  this, 
and  the  future  glory  of  tlie  human  mind  becomes  to  me 
as  incompreliensible  as  God  himself.  To  encourage 
these  thoughts  and  hopes,  our  Creator  has  set  before  us 
delightful  exemplifications,  even  now,  of  this  principle 
of  growth  both  in  outward  nature  and  in  the  human 
mind.  We  meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose  you  were 
to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unacquainted  with  vegetation,  to 
the  most  majestic  tree  in  our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was 
admiring  its  extent  and  proportions,  suppose  you  should 
take  from  the  earth  at  its  root  a  little  downy  substance, 
wliich  a  breath  might  blow^  away,  and  say  to  him,  That 
tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  tliis  ;  it  was  wrapped  up 
liere ;  it  once  lived  only  within  these  delicate  fibres,  tliia 
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narrow  compass.  With  what  incredulous  wonder  would 
be  regard  you!  And  if  by  an  effort  of  imagination, 
sooiewbat  Oriental,  we  should  suppose  this  little  seed 
to  be  suddenly  endued  with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that 
It  was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty  tree,  and  to  cast 
out  branches  which  would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and 
wave  with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the  winter  winds  ; 
with  what  amazement  may  we  suppose  it  to  anticipate 
its  future  lot !  Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature*  A 
nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  cherish  ;  and  still  more 
striking  examples  of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before 
us  in  human  history.  We  wonder  indeed  when  we  are 
told,  that  one  day  we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God.  I 
apprehend  that  as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realized  al- 
ready on  the  earth.  I  apprehend  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  mind  of  Newton  and  of  a  Hottentot  may 
have  been  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an  angel. 
There  is  another  view  still  more  striking.  This  New- 
ton, who  lifted  his  calm,  sublime  eye  to  the  heavens, 
and  read  among  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  great  law 
of  the  material  universe,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before, 
an  infant,  without  one  clear  perception,  and  unable  to 
diiB^bguish  bis  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
slept.  Howard,  too,  who,  under  the  strragth  of  an  all- 
sacrificing  benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of  human 
suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant 
wholly  absorbed  in  himself,  grasping  at  all .  he  saw.  and 
almost  breaking  his  little  heart  with  fits  of  passion,  when 
tbe  idlest  toy  was  withheld.  Has  not  man  already 
traversed  as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  from  ai^els  ? 
And  why  must  he  stop  ?  There  is  no  exUravagance  in 
Ibe  boldest  anticipation.  We  may  truly  become  one 
with  Cbriat,  a  partaker  of  that  celestial  mind.     He  is 
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truly  our  brother ,  one  of  our  familj.     Let  us  make  hSA 
our  constant  model. 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid  down,  is  liable 
but  to  ohe  abuse.  It  may  unduly  excite  susceptible 
minds,  and  impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exertion 
unfavorable  in  the  fend  to  the  very  progress  which  is  pro- 
posed.  To  such  1  would  say,  Hasten  to  conform  your- 
selves to  Christ,  but  hasten  according  to  the  laws  of  youl' 
nature.  As  the  body  cannot  by  the  concentration  of  its 
whole  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  free  every  obstacle  and 
achieve  perfection  by  an  agoiiy  of  the  will.  Oreat  effort 
IS  indeed  necessary  ;  but  such  as  can  be  sustained,  such 
as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will  accumidate,  not  ex- 
haust, our  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be  overstrained 
as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it  often  is  so  in  seasons  of  ex- 
traordinary religious  excitement ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  an  injury  to  the  constitution  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart,  wtiich  a  life  may  not  be  able  to  repair.  I  rfest  the 
hopes  for  human  nature,  which  I  have  now  expressed, 
on  its  principle  of  growth ;  and  growth,  as  you  well 
know,  is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive  start,  ac- 
corinplishing'the  work  of  years  in  a  moment.  All  'great 
attainments  are  gradual.  As  easily  might  a  science  be 
mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin  be  conquered 
by  a  s(yasm  of  remorse.  Continuous,  patient  e^SMt, 
guided  by  wise  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of  apiric- 
ual  progress.  In  religion,  as  in  common  life,  mere  force 
of  vehemence  will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  whrch  I  have  chiefly  laboned  to  meintaiti 
in  this  discourse,  that  minds  ane  all  of  one  family,  are  all 
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brethren,  and  may  be  more  aod  more  nearij  onited  to 
God,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distincdon  of  his 
greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in  tliis.  He  felt  his  supe- 
riority, but  he  never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from  man- 
kind. He  did  not  come  among  us  as  some  great  men 
would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
aod  corrupt,  with  an  air  of  greatness,  feeling  himself 
above  us,  and  giving  benefits  as  if  it  were  an  in&iite  con- 
descension. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as  a  friend 
and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every  human  being  a  mind 
which  might  wear  his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  se- 
vere only  towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they  were  those 
who  looked  down  on  the  multitude  with  contempt.  Je- 
sus respected  human  nature  ;  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own. 
This  was  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no 
other  felt,  a  union  of  mind  witli  the  human  race,  felt  that 
aU  bad  a  spark  of  tliat  sfune  iutellectoal  and  inmiortal 
flame  which  dwelt  in  lumself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not  only  to  eii- 
eourage  us  to  aspire  lifter  a  likeness  to  Jesus  ;  I  consider 
it  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards  him.  If 
I  regard  Jesus  as  an  august  stranger,  belonging  to  an  en- 
tirely difierent  class  of  existence  from  myself,  having  no 
common  thouglits  or  feelings  with  me,  and  looking  down 
upon  me  with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  widi  an 
inferior  animal,  I  should  regard  him  with  a  vague  awe  ; 
*  but  the  immeasurable  space  between  us  would  place  him 
beyond  friendship  and  affection.  But  when  I  feel,  that 
all  minds  form  one  family,  tliat  I  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  communicate  to  me,  by 
tiis  teaching,  example,  and  interoession,  his  own  mind,  to 
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bring  me  into  communion  with  what  was  sublimest,  pur^ 
est,  happiest  in  himself,  then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  Him  wh6  is  the  Father  alike  • 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian.  With  these  views,  I 
feel  that,  though  ascended  to  Heaven,  he  is  not  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts ;  that  he  has  now  the 
same  interest  in  mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their  feet ;  and  that 
there  is  no  being  so  approachable,  none  with  whom  such 
unreserved  intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  future 
world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no  inflated 
language,  but  have  spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but  earnestness,  to 
choose  and  adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example,  with 
the  whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to  resolve 
on  following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you  have  done,  with  a 
faint  and  yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  conviction, 
that  your  whole  happiness  is  concentrated  in  the  force 
and  constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness.  Let  not  the 
false  views  of  Christianity  which  prevail  in  the  world, 
seduce  you  into  the  belief,  that  Christ  can  bless  you  in 
any  other  way  than  by  assimilating  you  to  his  own  virtue, 
than  by  breathing  into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not  im- 
agine  that  any  faitb  or  love  towards  Jesus  can  avail  you, 
but  that  which  quickens  you  to  conform  yourselves  to  his 
spotless  purity  and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it 
as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
tlie  next  can  you  be  happy,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
sanctity  and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let  no  man 
imagine,  that  through  the  patronage  or  protection  of  Je- 
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BUS  Christ,  or  any  other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any 
sincere  good,  but  in  the  growth  of  an  enlightened,  firm, 
.  disinterested,  holy  mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus, 
any  faither  than  you  clothe  yourselves  with  excellence. 
He  can  impart  to  you  nothing  so  precious  as  himself,  as 
his  own  mind  ;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this  mind  may 
dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest  virtues  may  be  yours. 
Admit,  welcome  this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illus- 
trious" Son  of  God,  with  the  conviction  that  you  may  be- 
come one  with  him  in  thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in 
holiness.  His  character  will  become  a  blessing,  just  as 
far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you  this  consciousness,  this  hope. 
The  most  lamentable  skepticism  on  earth,  and  incom- 
parably the  most  common,  is  a  skepticism  as  to  the 
greatness,  powers,  and  high  destinies  of  human  nature. 
In  this  greatness  I  desire  to  cherish  an  unwavering  faith. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  universal  corruption  of  the  race. 
Humanity  has  already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  borne 
conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  God.  The 
sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur  of  outward  nature  shrinks, 
when  compared  with  the  spiritual  energy  of  men,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  God,  of  charity,  have  spurned 
all  bribes  of  ease,  pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood 
shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and  the  most  dreaded 
fornix  of  death.  In  such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was 
made  in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform  itself  to  the 
loveliness  and  greatness  of  his  Son. 

My  Friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus  Christ.  For 
all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  self-conflict, 
by  watching  and  prayer,  by  faith  in  the  Christian  prom- 
ises, by  those  heavenly  aids  and  illuminations,  which  be 
13» 
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that  seeketb  shall  find,  we  may  all  unite  ourselves,  m 
living  bonds,  to  Christ,  may  love  as  be  loved,  may  act 
from  his  principles,  may  suffer  with  bis  constancy,  may 
enter  into  his  purposes,  may  sympathize  with  his  self- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and,  by  like- 
ness of  spirit,  may  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  him  as  our 
everlasting  friend. 
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i'RovKRBs  xiv.  9 :  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  ain." 

Mt  aim  ID  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  guard  you  againsi 
thinking  lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous,  and 
yet  our  exposure  to  it  is  great.  Breathing  an  atmo*- 
sphere  tainted  with  moral  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sb 
in  our  daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  over- 
looking its  malignity.  This  malignity  I  would  set 
before  you  with  all  plainness,  believing  that  the  eflbrt 
which  is  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our  peace,  is  to 
be  called  forth  by  fixing  on  it  our  frequent  and  serious 
attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  discussion,  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remove. 
The  word  Sin,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure,  or 
not  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  used  in  com- 
mon life.  It  belongs  to  theology  and  the  pulpit.  By 
not  a  few  people,  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  our 
nature,  born  with  us  ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child 
as  being  sinful  before  it  can  have  performed  any  action. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  word  gives  to  many 
confused  notions.     Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  viola- 
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tion  of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently,  exist,  before 
conscience  has  begun  to  act,  and  before  power  to  obey 
it  is  unfolded.  To  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of  right, 
to  oppose  known  obligation,  to  cherish  feelings,  or 
commit  deeds,  which  we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is,  to 
withhold  from  God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obe- 
dience, which  our  own  consciences  pronounce  to  be  due 
to  that  great  and  good  Being.  It  is,  to  transgress 
those  laws  of  equity,  justice,  candor,  humanity,  dis- 
interestedness, which  we  all  feel  to  belong  and  to  an- 
swer to  our  various  social  relations.  It  is,  to  yield  our- 
selves to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be  the 
inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to  give  the  body  a 
mastery  over  the  mind,  to  sacrifice  the '  intellect  and 
heart  to  the  senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease  and 
indulgence,  or  to  prefer  outward  accumulation  and  pow- 
er to  strength  and  peace  of  conscience,  to  progress  to- 
wards perfection.  Such  is  sin.  It  is  voluntary  wrong- 
doing. Any  gratification  injurious  to  ourselves,  is  sin. 
Any  act  injurious  to  our  neighbours,  is  sin.  Indiffer- 
ence to  pur  Creator,  is  sin.  The  transgression  of  any 
command  which  this  excellent  Being  and  rightful  Sover- 
eign has  given  us,  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation, 
is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term.  It  is  as  extensive  as 
duty.  It  is  not  some  mysterious  thing  wrought  into  our 
souls  at  birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtllty.  It  is 
choosing  and  acting  in  opposition  to  our  sense  of  right, 
to  known  obligation. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothing 
BO  evil,  so  deformed,  so  ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  pov- 
erty, contempt,  affliction,  ill  success,  are  light,  and 
not  to  be  named  with  it.  To  do  wrong  is  more  per- 
nicious than  to  incur  all  the  calamities  which  nature  or 
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human  malice  can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  not  to  fear  those  who  would  kill  this 
body,  and  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  Such 
enemies  are  impotent,  compared  with  that  sin  which 
draws  down  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  draws  after  it 
misery  and  death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off 
even  a  right  arm,  which  would  ensnare  or  seduce  me 
into  crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important  limbs  and 
organs,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  innocence. 
Such  you  know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture.  Sin, 
violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart,  this  is  the  only  evil 
of  which  Scripture  takes  account.  Jt  was  from  this 
thai  Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  purify  us  from 
this  stain,  to  set  us  free  from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and 
supernatural  agency  was  added  to  God's  other  means 
of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  representations  of  Scripture, 
to  lead  us  to  connect  with  sin  or  wrong-doing  the  ideas 
of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement,  more  strongly 
than  with  any  tiling  else  ;  and  this  deep,  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  by  sin, 
is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an 
arbitrary,  positive  precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the 
word  of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is  alike  the  dictate 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  an  injunction  of  con- 
science and  reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and  con- 
firmed by  constant  experience.  To  regard  sin,  wrong- 
doing, as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  God's  command,  pro- 
claimed from  within  and  without,  from  Heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it,  has  not  learned 
the  iruih  on  which  his  whole  happiness  rests.  Tlus  1 
propose  to  illustrate. 
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1.  If  we  look  wiihin,  we  find  in  our  very  nature  a 
testimony  to  the  doctrine,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils, 
a  testimony  which,  however  slighted  or  smothered,  will 
be  recognised,  I  think,  by  every  one  who  hears  me. 
To  understand  this  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  into  and  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evil. 
Evil  has  various  forms,  but  these  may  all  be  reduced 
to  two  great  divisions,  called  by  philosophers  natural 
and  mor^l.  By  the  first,  is  meant  the  pain  or  suffering 
which  springs  from  outward  condition- and  events,  or 
from  causes  independent  of  the  will.  The  latter,  that 
is,  moral  evil,  belongs  to  character  and  conduct,  and 
is  commonly  expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  trans- 
gression of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  I  say,  that  there 
is  no  man,  unless  he  be  singularly  Iiai*dened  and  an 
exception  to  his  race,  wHo,  if  these  two  classes  or  divi- 
sions of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully  presented  him 
in  moments  of  calm  and  deliberate  thinking,  would  not 
feel,  through  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that 
sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  pain. 
I  am  willing  to  take  from  among  you,  the  individual 
who  has  studied  least  the  great  questions  of  morality 
and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown  up  with  least  dis- 
cipline. If  I  place  before  such  a  hearer  two  examples 
in  strong  contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great  property 
by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  another  exposing  himself 
to  great  suffering  through  a  resolute  purpose  of  duty, 
will  he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep  moral  send- 
ment,  which  leaves  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the 
last  has  chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  first  ?  On  these  great  questions.  What 
is  the  chief  good  ?  and  What  the  chief  evil  ?  we  are 
Instructed  by  our  own  nature.     An  inward  voice  has 
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told  men)  even  in  heathen  countries,  that  excellence  of 
character  is  the  supreme  good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul 
and  of  action  involves  something  worse  than  suffering. 
We  have  all  of  us,  at  some  periods  of  life,  had  the 
same  conviction ;  and  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
tlie  mind  has  been  healthiest,  clearest,  least  perturbed  by 
passion.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  does  not  feel,  that 
what  the  divine  faculty  of  conscience  enjoins  as  right, 
has  stronger  claims  upon  him  than  what  is  recommended 
as  merely  agreeable  or  advantageous  ;  that  duty  is  some- 
thing more  sacred  than  interest  or  pleasure ;  tliat  virtue 
is  a  good  of  a  higher  order  than  gratification  ;  that  crime 
IS  something  worse  than  outward  loss  ?  What  means 
the  admiration  with  which  we  follow  the  conscientious 
and  disinterested  man,  and  which  grows  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  his  sacrifices  to  duty  ?  Is  it  not  the  testimony 
of  our  whole  souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the 
good  he  has  chosen  f  What  means  the  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence, which  we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards 
hini  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  trampling  on  weakness, 
or  Jiardening  himself  against  the  appeals  of  mercy,  has 
grown  rich  or  great  ?  Do  we  think  that  such  a  man  has 
made  a  good  bargain  in  bartering  principle  for  wealth  ? 
Is  prosperous  fortune  a  balance  for  vice  ?  In  our  de- 
liberate moments,  is  there  not  a  voice  which  pronounces 
his  craft  folly,  and  his  success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  conviction  is  it, 
which  springs  up  most  spontaneously  in  our  more  reflect- 
ing moments,  when  we  look  back  without  passion  on  our 
own  lives  ?  Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look  }  Is  there 
a  single  wrong  act,  which  we  would  not  then  rejoice  to 
expunge  from  the  unalterable  records  of  our  deeds  ?  Do 
we  ever  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  despised  the 
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inward  moniior,  or  revolted  against  God  ?  To  what 
portions  of  our  history  do  we  return  most  joyfully  ?  Are 
they  those  in  which  we  gained  the  world  and  lost  tlie  soul, 
in  which  temptation  mastered  our  principles^  which  levi- 
ty and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which  a  selfish  and  un- 
principled activity  made  worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  ex- 
istence ?  or  are  they  those  in  which  we  suffered.,  but 
were  true  to  conscience,  in  which  we  denied  ourselves 
for  duty,  and  sacrificed  success  tlirough  unwavering 
rectitude  ?  In  these  moments  of  cahn  recollection,  do 
not  the  very  transgressions  at  which  perhaps  we  once 
mocked,  and  which  promised  unmixed  joy,  recur  to 
awaken  shame  and  remorse  ?  And  do  not  shame  and 
remorse  involve  a  consciousness  that  we  have  sunk  be- 
neath our  proper  good  ?  that  our  highest  nature,  what 
constitutes  our  true  self,  has  been  sacrificed  to  low  inter- 
ests and  pursuits  ?  I  make  these  appeals  confidently. 
I  think  ray  questions  can  receive  but  one  answer.  Now, 
these  convictions  and  emotions,  with  which  we  witness 
moral  evil  in  others,  or  recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these 
feelings  towards  guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  themselves  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  in  all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society, 
these  inward  attestations  that  sin,  wrong-doing,  is  a  pe- 
culiar evil,  for  which  no  outward  good  can  give  adequate 
compensation,  surely  these  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are  ac- 
companied with  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  truth.  "  They 
are  felt  to  be  our  ornament  and  defence.  Thus  our  na- 
ture  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  sin,  or 
moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils  to  inspire  most  abhorrence 
and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn  from  Sentiment, 
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from  deep  and  almost  instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our  next,  may  be 
drawn  from  experience.  We  have  said,  that  even  when 
sin  or  wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty  brings  sufter- 
'iog,  we  feel  that  the  suffering  is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I 
now  add,  in  the  second  place,  that  sin,  though  it  some- 
times prospers,  and  never  meets  its  full  retribution  on 
earth,  yet,  on  the  whole,  produces  more  present  suffering 
than  all  things  else  ;  so,  that  experience  warns  us  against 
sin  or  wrong-doing  as  the  chief  evil  we  can  incur. 
Whence  come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest  bodily 
pains  ?  Come  they  not  from  the  lusts  warring  in  our 
members,  from  criminal  excess  ?  What  chiefly  gener- 
ates poverty  and  its  worst  sufferings  ^  Is  it  not  to  evils 
of  character,  to  the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that  we 
must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our  outward  condition  ? 
The  pages  of  history,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark 
and  sad  ?  Is  it  not,  that  they  are  stained  with  crime  ? 
If  we  penetrate  into  private  life,  what  spreads  most 
misery  through  our  homes  ?  Is  it  sickness,  or  selflsh-' 
ness  ?  Is  it  want  of  outward  comforts,  or  want  of  in- 
ward discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love  ?  What  more  do 
we  need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happiness,  than  Eden^s 
sinlessness  }  How  light  a  burden  would  be  life's  neces- 
sary ills,  were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
our  own  and  others'  faults  and  crimes  ?  How  fast  would 
human  woe  vanish,  were  human  selfishness,  sensuality, 
injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to  yield  to  the  pure  and  benign 
influences  of  Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us  know, 
that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have  ever  suffered,  have  been 
the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the 
stings  of  remorse  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  who 
of  IIS,  if  he  were  to  know  his  own  soul,  would  not  see. 
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that  the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wearing  uneasinen 
of  the  mind^  which,  as  a  whole,  brings  more  suffering 
than  acute  pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undiscipliiied 
passions,  of  neglect  or  disobedience  of  God  ?  Our  dis- 
contents and  anxieties  have  their  origm  in  moral  evil. 
The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost  every  human  counte- 
nance have  been  deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  un- 
faitlifitlness  to  conscience,  by  departures  from  duty.  To 
do  wrong  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  suffering ;  no  wrong 
deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  palpable  pain,  are  yet  terribly  avenged  oven 
in  this  life.  They  abridge  our  capacity  of  happiness, 
impair  our  relish  for  innocent  pleasure,  and  increase  our 
sensibility  to  suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armour  of 
a  pure  conscience,  and  of  trust  in  God,  without  which 
we  are  naked  amidst  hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable 
by  all  the  changes  of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong  is  to  in- 
flict the  surest  injury  on  our  own  peace.  No  enemy 
can  do  us  equal  harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves,  when- 
ever or  however  we  violate  any  moral  or  religious  obli- 
gation. 

I  have  time  bur  for  one  more  view  of  moral  evil  or 
sin,  showing  that  It  is  truly  the  greatest  evil.  It  is  this. 
The  miseries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and  God 
are  not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin  deserves,  calls  for, 
and  will  bring  down  Future,  greater  misery.  This 
Christianity  teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches.  Retribu- 
tion is. not  a  new  doctrine  brought  by  Christ  into  the 
world.  Though  darkened  and  corrupted,  it  was  spread 
everywhere  before  he  came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude 
nations,  which  nothing  on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed 
with  all  the  false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds  a  re- 
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sponse  now  in  every  mind  noji  penrerted  by  sophistry. 
That  we  shall  carry  with  us  into  the  future  world  our 
present  minds,  and  that  a  character,  formed  in  opposi- 
tion, to  our  highest  faculties  and  to  the  will  of  God,  will 
produce  suffering  m  our  future  being,  these  are  truths, 
in  which  revelation,  reason,  and  conscience  remarkably 
eonspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  ques- 
tioned. It  is  maintained  by  some  among  us,  that  pun- 
ishment is  con6ned  to  the  present  suite  ;  that  in  chan- 
ging worlds  we  shall  change  our  chai'aclers  ;  that  moral 
evil  is  to  be  buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  this 
opinion  spreads  industriously,  and  as  it  tends  to  diminish 
the  dread  of  sin,  it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my 
mind,  a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never  broached. 
In  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  all  our  experience  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  more 
striking  in  the  mind,  than  the  connexion  of  its  succes- 
sive states.  Our  present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings, 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  impressions,  pas- 
sions, and  pursuits.  We  are  this  moment  what  the  past 
has  made  us  ;  and  to  suppose,  that  at  death  the  influ- 
ences of  our  whole  past  course  are  to  cease  on  our 
minds,  and  that  a  character  is  to  spring  up  altogether  at 
war  with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppose  the  most 
important  law  or  principle  of  the  mind  to  be  violated, -is 
to  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  present  and  future, 
and  to  substitute  for  experience  the  wildest  dreams  of 
fancy.  In  truth,  such  a  sudden  revolution  in  ]the  char- 
•acter,  as  is  -here  supposed,  seems  to  destroy  a  man's 
identity.  The  individual  thus  transformed,  can  hardly 
•seem  to  himself  or  to  others  the  same  being.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul. 
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Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be  adduced  in  proof 
or  illustration  of  the  power  ascribed  to  death,  of  chan- 
ging and  purifying  the  mind  ?  What  is  death  ?  It  is  the 
dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and  organs  by  which  the 
fioul  now  acts.  But  these,  however  closely  connected 
with  the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its  powers,  from 
thought  and  will,  from  conscience  and  affection.  Why 
should  the  last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  ?  Why  shall  the  mind  put  on  a  new  character,  by 
laying  aside  the  gross  instruments  through  which  it  now 
operates  ?  At  death,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear  perish.  But  they  often  perish  during  life  ;  and 
does  character  change  with  them  ?  It  is  true  that  our 
animal  appetites  are  weakened  and  sometimes  destroyed 
by  the  decay  of  the  bodily  organs  on  which  they  de- 
pend. But  our  deeper  principles  of  action,  and  the 
moral  complexion  of  the  mind,  are  not  therefore  re- 
versed. It  often  happens,  that  the  sensualist,  broken 
do^vn  by  disease,  which  excess  has  induced,  comes  to 
loathe  the  luxuries  to  which  he  was  once  enslaved  ;  biit 
do  his  selfishness,  his  low  habits  of  thought,  his  insensi- 
bility to  God,  decline  and  perish  with  his  animal  de- 
sires ?  Lop  off  the  criminal's  hands  ;  does  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ?  When  the  feet 
mortify,  do  we  see  a  corresponding  mortification  of  the 
will  to  go  astray  ?  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  is  a 
partial  death  ;  but  is  a  single  vice  plucked  from  the  mind, 
or  one  of  its  strong  passions  palsied,  by  this  destniction 
of  its  chief  corpoi  eal  instruments  ? 

Again  ;  the  idea  that  by  dying,  or  changing  worlds,  a 
man  may  be  made  better  or  virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue.  This  be- 
longs to  free  beings  ;  it  supposes  moral  liberty.    A  man 
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cannot  be  made  virtuous,  as  an  instruinent  may  be  put 
m  tune,  by  a  foreign  band,  by  an  outward  force.  Vir- 
tue is  that  to  which  the  man  himself  contributes.  It  is 
the  firuit  of  exertion.  It  supposes,  conquest  of  temp- 
tation. ~  It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad  to  one  who 
has  wasted  life,  or  steeped  himself  in  crime.  To  sup- 
pose moral  goodness  breathed  from  abroad  into  the 
guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  imparted  to  a  sick 
body,  is  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  corporeal 
and  intellectual  natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free  being 
into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  sqppose  no  connexion  to 
exist  between  the  present  and  the  future  character,  is 
to  take  away  the  use  of  the  present  state.  Why  are  we 
placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  exposed  to  temptation, 
encompassed  with  suffering,  if,  without  discipline,  and 
by  a  sovereign  act  of  omnipotence,  we  are  all  of  us, 
be  our  present  characters  what  they  may,  soon  and 
suddenly  to  be  made  perfect  in  virtue,  and  perfect  in 
happiness  ? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine  so  ir- 
rational, as  tliat  our  present  characters  do  not  follow 
us  into  a  future  world.  If  we  are  to, live  again,  let 
us  settle  it  asi  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall  carry  with  us 
our  present  minds,  such  as  we  now  make  them  ;  that 
we  shall  reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  improve- 
ment or  corruption  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  every  act, 
which  aflfects  character,  will  reach  in  its  influence  be** 
yond  the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on  our  future  weal 
or  woe.  We  are  now  framing  our  future  lot.  He  who 
does  a  bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  tlian  words  can 
utter,  ^'  I  cast  away  a  portion  of  future  good,  I  resolve 
on  future  pain." 

14  • 
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I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and  solemn  reniarkt 
m  illustration  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied 
n  Bcripture^  that  we  shall  suffer  much  mora  from  sin, 
evil  tempers,  u-religion,  in  the  future  world,  than  we 
8uffi3r  here.  This  is  one  main  distinction  between  tlie 
two  states.  In  tiie  present  world,  sin  does  indeed  bring 
with  it  many  pains,  but  not  full  or  exact  retribution, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  crowned  with  prosperity ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world  is  a 
state  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a  state  of  trial,  where  we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have 
opportunities  of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and  to 
become  virtuous  amidst  temptation.  Now  such  a  pur- 
pose requires,  thai  sin,  or  wrong-doing,  should  not 
regularly  and  infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment.  For,  suppose,  my  hearers,  that,  at  the 
veiy  instant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad  deed,  a  so^e 
and  awful  penalty  were  unfailingly  to  liglit  upon  you; 
would  this  be  consistent  with  trial  ?  would  you  have 
moral  freedom  ?  would  you  not  live  under  compulsion  ? 
Who  would  do  wrong,  if  judgment  were  to  come  like 
lightning  after  every  evil  deed  ?  In  such  a  worid,  fear 
would  suspend  our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience. 
Accordingly  sin,  though,  as  we  have  seep,  it  produces 
great  misery,  is  still  left  to  compass  many  of  its  objects, 
often  to  prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as  it  is, 
has  often  many  pleasures  in  its  train.  The  worst  men 
partake,  equally  with  the  good,  the  light  of  t])e  sun, 
the  rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommodations  and  improve- 
ments of  civilized  life,  and  sometimes  accumulate  more 
largely  outward  goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures* 
and  escapes  many  of  its  natural  and  proper  fruits.  We 
live  in  a  world  where,  if  we  please,  we  may  forget  our- 
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idves,  may  delude  ourselves,  may  intoxicate  our  minds 
with  false  hopes,  and  may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful 
joy  in  an  evil  course.  In. this  respect  the  future  will 
differ  from  the  present  world.  After  death,  character 
will  produce  its  full  effect.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  color  of  our  future  existence  will  be  wholly 
determined  by  the  habits  and  principles  which  we  carry 
into  it.  The  circumstances  which  in  this  life  prevent 
vice,  sm,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting  pain,  will  not 
operate  hereafter.  There  the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed 
to  its  own  terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing  will 
mterfere  between  the  transgressor  and  his  own  awa- 
kened conscience.  I  ask  you  to  pause,  and  w%igh  this 
distinction  between  the  present  and  future.  In  the 
present  life,  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  means  of  es- 
caping, amusing,  and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once,  in 
the  course  of  every  daily  revolution  of  the  sun,  we 
all  of  us  find  refuge,  and  many  a  long  refuge,  in  sleep ; 
And  he  who  has  lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  hears  not,  for  hours,  a  whisper  of  the  monitor 
within.  But  sleep  is  a  function  of  our  present  animal 
fiame,  and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate  this  boon 
in  the  woi'ld  of  retribution  before  him.  It  may  be,  and 
he  has  reason  to  fear,  that  in  that  state  repose  will  not 
weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that  conscience  will  not  slumber 
there,  that  night  and  day  the  same  reproaching  voice 
is  to  cry  within,  that  unrepented  sin  will  fasten  with 
unrelaxing  grasp  on  tlie  ever-waking  soul.  What  an 
immense  change  in  condhion  would  the  removal  of  this 
single  alleviation  of  suffering  produce  f 

Again  ;  in  the  present  state,  how  many  pleasant  sights, 
scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw  us  from  ourselves  ;  and 
4e  who  has  done  wrong,  bow  easily  may  he  forget  it, 
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perhaps  mock  at  it,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun, 
on  this  fair  earth,  at  the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst 
cheerful  associates.  In  the  state  of  retribution,  he  who 
has  abused  the  present  state,  will  find  no  such  means 
of  escaping  the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode  io 
which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  hereafter,  I  know  not. 
But  I  know,  that  it  will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him, 
to  dissipate  thought,  to  turn  him  away  from  himself; 
nothing  to  which  he  can  fly  for  refuge  from  the  inward 
penalties  of  transgression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the  outward  creation, 
by  its  interesting  objects,  draws  the  evil  man  from  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  in  the  future,  the 
whole  creation  will,  through  sin,  be  turned  into  a  source 
of  suffering,  and  will  perpetually  throw  back  the  evil 
mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can  briefly  state  the 
reflections  which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scrip- 
tures  strongly  imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in  the 
future  life  we  shall  exist  in  connexion  with  some  ma- 
terial frame  ;  and  the  doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason  ; 
for  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  in  a  creation  which 
is  marked  by  gradual  change  and  progress,  we  should 
make  at  once  the  mighty  transition  from  our  present 
state  into  a  purely  spiritual  or  unembodied  existence. 
Now  in  the  present  state  we  find,  that  the  mind  has 
an  immense  power  over  the  body,  and,  'when  diseased, 
often  communicates  disease  to  its  sympathizing  com- 
panion. I  believe,  that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind 
will  have  this  power  of  conforming  its  outward  frame 
to  itself,  incomparably  more  than  here.  We  must  never 
forget,  that  in  tliat  world  mind  or  character  is  to  exert 
an  all-powerful  sway  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  rational  to 
believe,  that   the   corrupt  and   deformed   mind,  which 
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irants  moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord  with  God 
and  with  the  universe,  will  create  for  itself,  as  its  fit 
dwelling,  a  deformed  body,  which  will  also  want  con- 
cord or  harmony  with  all  things  around  it.  Suppose 
this  to  exist,  and  the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses, 
may  become  an  instrument  of  suffering,  fixing  the  soul 
with  ai^more  harrowing  consciousness  on  itself.  You 
know  that  even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain  derange- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  the  beautiful  light  gives 
acute  pain,  and  sounds,  which  once  delighted  us,  become 
shrill  and  distressing.  How  often  this  excessive  irrita- 
bleness  of  the  body  has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders, 
perhaps  few  of  us  suspect.  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that 
we  should  be  all  amazed,  were  we  to  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent the  body  is  continually  incapacitated  for  enjoyment, 
and  made  susceptible  of  suffering,  by  sins  of  the  heart 
and  life.  That  delicate  part  of  our  organization,  on 
which  sensibility,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil.  How 
easily,  then,  may  the  mind  hereafter  frame  the  future 
body  according  to  itself,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
vice,  it  will  receive,  through  its  organs  and  senses,  im* 
pressions  of  gloom,  which  it  will  fee)  to  be  the  natural 
productions  of  its  own  depravity,  and  which  will  in  this 
way  give  a  terrible  energy  to  conscience  !  For  myself, 
I  see  no  need  of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death. 
When  I  reflect,  how,  in  the  present  world,  a  guilty 
mind  has  power  to  deform  the  countenance,  to  under- 
mine health,  to  poison  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest 
scenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into  a  curse,  I  cav 
easily  understand  bow,  in  the  world  to  come,  sin,  work- 
ing without  obstruction  according  to  its  own  nature, 
rfiould  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon  over  the  whole 
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creation,  and  wherever  it  goes,  should  turn  the  univene 
into  a  hell. 

In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be  the  prophet  of 
the  future  world.  I  only  wish  70U  to  feel  how  terribly 
sin  is  hereafter  to  work  its  own  misery,  and  how  iklse 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from  your  present  power 
of  escaping  its  consequences,  that  you  may  escape  them 
in  the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  us  be  assured,  that  by^ 
abusing  this  world,  we  shall  not  earn  a  better.  The 
Scriptures  announce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rigoroiw 
retribution  than  the  pnesent.  Let  this  truth  sink  into 
our  hearts.  It  shows  us,  what  I  have  aimed  to  estab* 
lish,  that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of  calami- 
ties, that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils.  May  I  not  say,  that 
nothing  else  deserves  the  name  ?  No  other  evil  will  fol* 
low  us  beyond  the  grave.  Poverty,  disease,  the  worId'« 
scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved  affection,  these  cease  at  the 
grave.  The  purified  spirit  lays  down  there  every  buD- 
den.  One  and  only  one  evil^  can  be  carried  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  and  that  is,  the  evil  within  us,  moral 
evil,  guilt,  crime,  ungoverned  passion,  the  depraved 
mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted  or  iU-spent  life,  the 
character  which  has  grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's 
voice  in  the  soul  and  in  bis  word.  This,  this  will  go 
with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our  future  frames,  to  darken 
our  future  being,  to  separate  us  like  an  impassable  gulf 
from  our  Creator  and  from  pure  and  happy  beings,  to 
be  as  a  consuming  fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  moral 
evil,  or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the  world  to  come.  How 
long  they  will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  tbey  will 
issue  in  the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  su&rer, 
or  will'  terminate  in  the  extinction   of  his  cooscioiu 
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being,  is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws  no  deal 
light.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  both  these  doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  mformation,  but  to 
fix  in  us  a  deep  impression,  that  great  suffering  awaits 
a  disobedient,  wasted,  immoral,  irreligious  life.  To 
fasten  this  impression,  to  make  it  a  deliberate  and  prac- 
tical conviction,  is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the 
mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering.  May  the  views 
this  day  given,  lead  us  all  to  self-communion,  and  to 
new  energy,  watchfulness,  and  prayer  against  our  sins. 
May  they  teach  us,  that  to  do  wrong,  to  neglect  or  vio- 
late any  known  duty,  is  of  all  evils  the  most  fearful. 
Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  which  bears  the 
brand  of  guilt,  seem  to  us  more  terrible  than  the  worst 
calamities  of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than  the  ago« 
nies  of  the  most  painful  death. 
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3  TiMOTHT  i.  10:  '*  Oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  Gospel." 

Immortalitt  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christianity. 
I  say  discovery,  not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly 
unknown  before  Christ,  but  because  it  was  so  revealed 
by  him  as  to  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  new 
doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immortality  was  a  conjecture 
or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  resurrec- 
tion, has  made  it  a  certainty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a 
future  Kfe  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  so  perverted  by 
them  as  often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Christianity  this 
doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to  a  moral  use ;  and  the  Fu« 
ture  is  revealed  only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force, 
to  self-conflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is,  to  strengthen,  if  I  may, 
your  conviction  of  immortality ;  and  I  have  thought 
that  I  may  do  this  by  showing,  that  this  great  truth  is 
also  a  dictate  of  nature ;  that  reason,  though  unable  to 
establish  it,  yet  accords  with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is 
written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  soul.    It  is  plain- 
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I7  rational  to  expect,  that,  if  man  was  made  for  imnior' 
tality,  the  marks  of  this  destination  will  be  found  in  hia 
very  constitution,  and  that  these  marks  will  grow  strong- 
er in  proportion  to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties.  I 
would  show,  that,  this  expectation  proves  just,  that  the 
teaching  of  revelation,  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  finds  a 
strong  responae  io  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  1s  the  more  important,  because  to  some 
men  there  seem  to  be  appearances  in  nature  unfavora^ 
ble  to  immortality.  To  many,  the  constant  operation 
of  decay  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  the  dissolution  of 
all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling,  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to  which  we  and 
all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  skeptic,  that  the  raets 
or  classes  of  being  are  alone  perpetual,  that  all  the 
individuah  which  compose  them  are  doomed  to  perish. 
Now  I  affirm,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  Mind,  the 
more  we  see  reason  to  distinguish  it  from  the  aniina] 
and  vegetable  races  which  grow  and  decay  around  us ; 
and  that  in  its  very  nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting 
it  from  the  universal  law  of  destruction.  To  this  point, 
I  now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  earth,  we  do  indeed 
see  every  thing  changing,  decaying,  passing  away ;  and 
so  inclined  are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dissolution  of 
ail  the  organized  forms  of  matter  should  seem  to  us  to 
announce  our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook  the 
distinctions  between  matter  and  mind  ;  and  these  are  so 
immense  as  to  justify  the  directly  opposite  conclusion. 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinctions. 
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1.  When  we  look  at  the  organized  productions  of  na- 
ture, we  see  that  they  require  only  a  limited  time  and 
most  of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach  their  perfection, 
and  accomplish  their  end.  Take,  for  example,  that  no* 
ble  production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  certain  height 
and  borne  l^ves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothbg  more 
to  do.  Its  powers  are  fully  developed  ;  it  has  no  hidden 
capacities,  of  which  its  buds  and  fruit  are  only  the  be- 
gmnings  and  pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfilled  ;  the  princi- 
ple of  life  within  it  can  effect  no  more.  Not  so  the 
mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown 
tree  in  autumn.  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  has  done  its 
work,  its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
nature,  powers,  desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are 
all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has 
risen  to  an  original  thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it 
has  now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose,  reached  its 
bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the 
contrary,  our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  enlarged  ;  we 
discern  more  of  its  affinity  to  the  inexhaustible  intelli- 
gence of  its  Author.  In  every  step  of  its  progress,  we 
see  a  new  impulse  gained  and  the  pledge  of  nobler  ac- 
quirements. So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has 
made  some  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and  duty,  has  mani- 
fested its  attachment  to  God  and  man  in  singular  trials, 
we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtuous  princi- 
ple were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of  excellence 
were  filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits  were  now  borne,  and 
henceforth  the  soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel, 
on  the  contrary,  that  virtue  by  illustrious  efibrts  replen- 
ishes instead  of  wasting  its  life  ;  that  the  mind  by  perse- 
verence  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  mechan- 
ical tameness,  is  able  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  ia 
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armed  for  a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in 
charity.  The  mind,  by  going  forward,  does  not  reach 
insurmountable  prison-walls,  but  learns  more  and  more 
the  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  range  for 
which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  ligh^  which  may 
sliow,  even  more  strongly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with 
the  noblest  productions  of  matter.  My  meanmg  may 
best  be  conveyed  by  reverting  to  the  tree.  We  consider 
the  tree  as  having  answered  its  highest  purpose,  when  it 
yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfection  by 
a  fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind,  however, 
in  proportion  to  its  improvement,  becomes  conscious 
tliat  its  perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed  efiects, 
not  in  exact  and  defined  attainments,  but  in  an  original, 
creative,  unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new  products, 
which  carries  it  into  new  fields  of  tl)ought  and  new  ef- 
forts for  religion  and  humanity.  This  truth  indeed  is  so 
obvious,  that  even  the  least  improved  may  discern  it. 
You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that  which 
works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules,  but  that  which  has  a  sprmg 
of  action  in  itself^  which  combines  anew  the  knowledge 
received  from  other  minds,  which  explores  its  hidden 
and  multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  fresh  and 
higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in 
a  precise  or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind  lies  in 
an  indefinite  and  boundless  energy.  The  first  implies 
limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind,  would  destroy  that 
original  power  in  which  its  perfection  consists.  Here, 
then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  first, 
which,  as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfil  their  pur- 
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pose  in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  last  j  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity 
of  a  progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the 
mind  and  material  forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by 
their  nature  have  bounds.  The  tree  in  a  short  time,  and 
by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance,  accomplishes  its 
end.  I  now  add,  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which  the 
tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief. 
A  single  plant,  endued  with  the  principle  of  unlimited 
expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth,  would  exhaust 
the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms,  then,  must 
have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires  that 
their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested  even  before 
reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature.  But  the  Indef- 
inite expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with  and 
counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes  with  and 
perfects  it.  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would 
exclude  other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in 
proportion  to  its  expansion,  awakens  and  in  a  sense 
creates  other  minds.  It  multiplies,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing, the  4iutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A 
mind,  the  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the 
more  it  spreads  life  and  power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever- 
enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love.  Let  me  here  add, 
that  the  mind,  by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings,  but  it  produces 
continually  new  forms  of  good.  This  is  an  important 
distinction.  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it 
would  abound  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same 
15* 
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kind;  and,  by  excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would 
destroy  the  variety  of  products,  which  now  cbntributa 
to  health  and  enjoyment.  But  the  mind,  in  its  progress, 
is  perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought 
and  virtue  and  sanctity.  It  always  contains  within  itself 
the  germs  of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever  put  forth, 
the  buds  of  fruits  which  it  has  never  borne.  Thus  the 
very  reason  which  requires  the  Hmitation  of  material 
forms,  I  mean  the  good  of  the  whole  system,  seems  to 
require  the  unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  material  forms  and  the 
mind  is,  that  to  the  former  destruction  is  no  loss.  They 
exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for  themselves ; 
and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  fall.  The  mmd,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  existence. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the  past  is  a 
blank,  and  so  is  the  future.  The  present  is  every  thing. 
But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  comparatively  nothing. 
Its  great  sources  of  happiness  are  memory  and  hope. 
It  has  power  over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of  recall- 
ing it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all  its  experience,  its  errors 
and  sufferings  as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  power 
over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of  anticipating  it,  but 
of  bringing  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing 
for  it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To  a  mind  capable 
of  thus  connecting  itself  with  all  duration,  of  spreading 
itself  through  times  past  and  to  come,  existence  becomes 
infinitely  dear,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation, 
its  interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with  its  progress  in 
power  and  virtue.  An  improved  mind  understands  the 
greatness  of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth  of  existeuco, 
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as  these  cannot  be  understood  by  the  unimproved.  The 
thought  of  Its  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an  extent  pf 
ruin,  which  the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The  thought 
of  such  faculues  as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral  wiU, 
being  extinguished, — of  powers,  akin  to  the  divine  en- 
ergy, being  annihilated  by  their  Author,  —  of  truth  and 
virtue,  those  images  of  God,  being  blotted  out,  —  of 
progress  towards  perfection,  being  broken  off  aknost  at 
its  beginning,  —  this  is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a 
mind,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual  na- 
ture is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded.  In  other  words,  the 
more  the  mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the  more  it 
clings  to  existence,  the  more  it  shrinks  from  extinction 
as  an  infinite  loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  then,  be 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  destruction  of  material 
beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an  anal(>gy  or  presump- 
tion in  support  of  the  former  ?  To  me,  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  mind  thirsts  for  continued  being,  just  in 
proporuon  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker,  is  a  proof, 
next  to  ^irresistible,  of  its  being  destined  by  him  for  im- 
mortality. 

4.  Le}  me  add  one  more  distinction  between  the  mind 
and  material  forms.  I  return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of 
the  tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  destruction  is  the 
order  of  nature,  and  some  say  that  man  must  not  hope  to 
escape  the  universal  law.  ^Now  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  use  of  words.  There  is  in  reah'Qr  no  destruction  in 
the  material  world.  True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into  its 
elements.  But  its  elements  survive,  apd,  still  more, 
they  survive  to  fulfil  the  .same  end  which  they  before  ac* 
complished.  Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  parti- 
cles cf  the  decayed  tree  are  only  left  at  liberty  to  form 
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new,  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  useful  combinations. 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luKuiiant  foUage,  or  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  highest  aiumak.  But  were 
mind  to  perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irretrievable 
destruction ;  for  mind,  from  its  nature,  b  something  in- 
dividual, an  uncoropounded  essence,  which  cannot  be 
broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union  with  other  minds. 
I  am  myself,  and  can  become  no  other  being.  My  ex- 
perience, my  history,  cannot  become  my  neighbour's.  ' 
My  consciousness,  my  memory^  my  interest  in  my  past 
life,  my  afTections,  cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  any  in- 
stance I  have  withstood  temptation,  and  through  such 
resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellew-beings,  this  resistance, 
this  power,  this  claim  are  my  own  ;  I  cannot  make  them 
another's.  I  can  give  away  my  property,  my  limbs  ; 
but  that  which  makes  myself,  in  other  words,  my  con- 
sciousness, my  recollections,  my  feelings,  my  hopes, 
these  can  never  become  parts  of  another  mind.  In  the 
extinction  of  a  tliinking,  moral  being,  who  has  gained 
truth  and  virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  destruction. 
This  event  would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which 
is  a  transfer  of  light  to  new  regions  ;  but  a  quepcbing  of 
the  light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere 
exhibits,  a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than 
the  outward  universe,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred 
fioro  any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware,  that  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to 
show  us  that  immortality  is  impressed  on  the  suul  itself, 
fail  to  produce  conviction  from  various  causes.  There 
are  not  a  few,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  society,  that  human  nature  seems' 
to  them  little  raised  above  the  brutal  ;  and  thev  hear. 
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with  a  secret  incredulity,  of  those  distinctions  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  exbtence. 
To  such  men,  I  might  say,  that  it  is  a  vicious  propensi- 
ty which  leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively 
on  the  sins  of  human  nature  ;  just  as  it  is  criminal  to  fix 
the  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseries  of  human  life, 
and  to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation  and 
the  providence  of  God.  But,  passing  over  this,  I  allow 
that  human  nature  abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not 
destroy  my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and  immortality. 
I  say,  that  I  see  in  crime  itself  the  proofs  of  human 
greatness  and  of  an  immortal  nature.  The  position 
may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in  crime. 
Consider  in  what  it  originates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
noblest  principle  that  can  belong  to  any  being ;  I  mean, 
in  moral  freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without  lib- 
erty of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were  man  a 
machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  im<' 
pulse,  like  the  brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
because  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  a  power  over  himself,  tliat  he  is  capable  of  contract* 
ing  guilt.  Thus  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the 
high  endowments  of  the  soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider,  whence 
it  is  that  man  sins.  He  sins  by  being  exposed  to  temji- 
tation.  Now  the  great  design  of  temptation  plainly  is, 
that  the  soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  gain  strength, 
should  make  progress,  should  become  a  proper  object 
of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  ex- 
posure which  is  designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfec 
tion,  so  that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  n  continued 
and  improved  existence. 
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In  the  next  place,  I  My,  that  guilt  has  a  peculiar  cow 
gcioosness  belonging  to  it,  which  speaks  strcmgly  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retribution.  Its 
natural  associate  is  fear.  The  connexion  of  misery  wiih 
crime. is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ;  and  the 
very  circumstance,  that  the  unprincipled  man  sometioMS 
escapes  present  suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a  future 
state,  where  this  apparent  injustice  wiU  be  redressed, 
and  where  present  prosperity  will  become  an  aggravation 
of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  future  state  even 
in  louder  and  more  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has 
been  known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible  fore- 
bodings, and  has  found  through  its  presentiments  the. 
hell  which  it  feared.  Thus  guih  does  not  destroy,  but 
corroborates,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul  itself  of 
its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins,  which 
abound  in  the  world,  and  which  are  so  often  adduced  to 
dhill  our  belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  prospects  of 
human  nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  and  in 
brighter  light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  vu'tue,  which 
all  must  acknowledge,  are  to  be  found  among  the  guilty 
multitude.  A  mind  which,  in  such  a  world,  amidst  so 
many  corrupting  influences,  holds  fast  to  truth,  duty,  and 
God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which  could  be' formed 
in  the  absence  of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great  sin- 
fulness of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which  exists  in  it 
more  glorious  ;  and  the  very  struggles  which  the  good 
man  has  to  maintain  with  its  allurements  and  persecutions, 
prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward.  To  me  such  views 
are  singularly  interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight  to 
behold  the  testimony  which  sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's 
greatness  and  immortaliiy.     I  indeed  see  great  guik  .00 
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•urth;  but  I  see  it  ^ving  occaskm  to  great  moral 
strength,  and  to  singuhr  devotion  and  virtue  in  the  good, 
and  thus  throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which  more 
than  compensates  for  its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut 
my  eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in  history, 
human  malignity,  so  aggravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even 
to  pursue  with  torture,  and  to  doom  to  the  most  agoniz- 
ing death,  the  best  of  human  beings.  But  when  I  see 
these  beings  unmoved  by  tortjure  ;  meek,  and  cakn,  and 
forgiving  in  their  agonies  ;  superior  to  death,  and  never 
so  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour, — I  forget  the  guilt  which 
persecutes  them,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.     In 

•  their  sublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  immortality  of  human  nature,  that  outweighs  the 
wickedness  of  which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims  ;  and 
I  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me, 
that  the  godlike  virtue,  which  has  thus  been  driven  from 
earth,  will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native 
heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  becomes  a  witness  to  the  future 
life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
our  nature,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  discovers  more 
clearly  the  impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
this  evidence  supersedes  all  other.  From  its  very  na- 
ture it  can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  by  improved 
and  purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  is 
suited  to   all  understandings,  is   foupd  in  the  Gospel, 

.  sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resurrection 
of  Chnst.  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive, 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revelation  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  great  theme  of  man's  future  being. 
Let  not  their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 
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How  full,  bow  bright,  are  the  evidences  of  this  graq^ 
truth.  How  weak  ai-e  the  corninon  arguments,  which 
skepticism  arrays  against  it.  To  me  there  is  but  one 
objection  against  immortality,  if  objection  it  may  be 
called,  and  this  arises  frbm  the  very  greatness  of  the 
truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is 
lost  in  its  immensity  ;  I  scarcely  dare  believe  that  such 
a  good  is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  I  think  of 
myself,  as  existing  through  all  future  ages,  as  surviving 
this  earth  and  that  sky,  as  exempted  from  ev&ry  imper- 
fection and  error  of  my  present  being,  as  clothed  with 
an  angel's  glory,  as  comprehending  with  my  tnteltect  and 
embracing  in  my  affections  an  extent  of  creation  com* 
pared  with  which ^  the  eaj'th  is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of 
myself,  as  looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an  or- 
gan of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  harmo- 
ny and  Older  not  now  imagined /and  as  having  an  access 
to  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good,  which  will  make 
them  in  a  sense  my  own  ;  when  I  think  of  myself,  as 
forming  friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of  rich  and 
various  intellect  and  of  the  noblest  virtue,  as  introduced 
to  the  society  of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  the  great  and 
excellent,  of  whom  I  have  read  in  history,  as  joined 
with  "  the  just  made  perfect"  in  an  ever-enlai^ng  min- 
istry of  benevolence,  as  conversing  with  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  and  especially  as  hav- 
ing an  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  such  as  the 
closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly  shadow  forth  ;  —  when 
this  thought  of  my  future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I 
hope,  T  also  fear  ;  the  blessedness  seems  too  great ;  the 
consciousness  of  present  weakness  and  unworthiness  is 
almost  too  strong  for  hope.  But  when,  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  1  look  round  on  the  creation,  and  see  there  the 
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nwrks  of  an  omnipotent  goodness,  to  which  notliing  is 
impossible,  and  from  which  every  thing  may  be  hoped  ; 
when  I  see  around  me  the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father, 
who  must  desire  fbe  perpetual  progress  of  his  intellectu- 
al offspring  ;  when  I  look  next  at  the  human  mind,  and 
see  what  powers  a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and  discern 
in  It  the  capacity  of  everlasting  improvement ;  and  es- 
pecially when  I  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death, 
the  heir  of  immortality,  who  has  gone  as  the  forerunner 
of  mankind  into  the  mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can 
and  do  admit  the  almost  overpowering  tliought  of  the 
everlasting  life,  growth,  felicity  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  fi'iends,  is  this  felicity  offered  ;  a 
good  which  turns  to  darkness  and  worthlessness  the 
splendor  and  excellence  of  the  most  favored  lot  on  earth. 
I  say,  it  is  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us  ;  from  its 
nature,  it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness  is  notliing 
more  than  the  unfolding  of  our  own  minds,  the  full, 
bright  exercise  of  our  best  powers  ;  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  hereafter,  but  through 
our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  which 
reason  frowns  no  less  than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a 
heaven  into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as  you  may. 
To  such  as  waste  the  present  state,  the  future  will  not, 
cannot,  bring  happiness.  There  is  no  concord  between 
them  and  that  world  of  purity.  A  human  being,  who 
has  lived  without  God,  and  without  self-improvement, 
can  no  more  enjoy  Heaven,  than  a  mouldering  body, 
lifted  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  amidst  beautiful  pros- 
pects, can  enjoy  the  ligln  through  its  decayed  eyes,  oi 
feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows  away  its  dust.  My  hear- 
ers, immortality  is  a  glorious  doctrine ;  but  not  given  us 
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for  Speculation  or  iiinusement.  Its  happiness  is  to  bo 
reaiized  only  through  our  own  struggles  with  ourselreS) 
only  through  our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue 
and  piety.  To  be  joined  with  Chrift  in  Heaven,,  we 
must  be  joined  with  him  now  m  spirit,  in  the  conquest 
of  temptation,  in  charity  and  well-doing.  Immortality 
should  begin  here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown,  which 
is  to  expand  for  ever.  ^^  Be  not  weary  then  in  well- 
tloing ;  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  fiiint  nou'* 
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BfMBiiANiiyi.  d4:  **  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'* 

1  PROPOSE  iq  this  discourse,  to  speak  of  Lore  to  Christ, 
and  especially  of  the  foundations  onwliichit  rests.  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  I  trust,  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  tir^ 
gency  is  needed  to  secure  your  serious  attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with  propriety,  to 
be  a  duty,  not  of  Natural,  but  of  Revealed  religion. 
Other  precepts  of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  revelation.  They  result  from  the  origmal 
and  permanent  relations  which  we  bear  to  our  Creator 
and  our  fellow*creatures ;  and  are  written  by  God  on 
the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  For  example,  grati- 
tude towards  the  Author  of  our  b^ing,  and  justice  and 
benevolence  towards  men,  are  inculcated  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  by  our  mond  faculties  ;  they  are  parts 
of  the  inward  law  which  belongs  to  a  rational  mind  ;  and 
accordingly,  wherever  men  are  found,  you  find  some 
conviction  of  these  duties,  some  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  a  higher  pOwer  and  to  one  another.  But  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  as  the  knowledge  of  him  is  not  communicated  br 
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nature,  as  his  name  is  not  written,  like  that  of  God, 
on  tlie  heavens  and  earth,  but  is  confined  to  countries 
where  his  Gospel  is  preached,  it  is  plain  that  no  sense 
of  obligation  to  him  can  be  felt  beyond  these  bounds. 
No  regard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  beyond  these. 
It  is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  love  to  Christ  is  a 
duly  of  revealed,  not  natural  religion,  and  this  language 
is  correct ;  but  let  it  not  mislead  us.  Let  us  not  ima- 
gine, that  attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is  separate  from 
common  virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  founded,  like  all  vir- 
tues, in  our  constitution,  or  not  recognised  and  enforced 
by  natural  conscience.  We  say,  that  nature  does  not 
enjoin  tliis  regard  to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it 
does  not.  make  him  known  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  made 
known,  nature  enjoins  love  and  veneration  towards  him 
as  truly  as  towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men. 
Reason  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard  him  with  a 
strong  and  tender  interest.  Love  to  him  is  not  an  ar* 
bitrary  precept.  It  is  not  unlike  our  otlier  affections ; 
it  requires  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influences  from 
heaven  ;  it  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  ail  our  du- 
ties ;  it  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  sentiment,  feeling,  or  principle, 
'which  we  put  forth  towards  other  excellent  beingis, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  ' 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend  that  the 
duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ  has  been  so  urged,  as  to 
seem  to  many  particularly  mysterious  and  obscure ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  by  some  it  has  been 
neglected  as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unconnected 
with  common  life ;  whilst  others,  in  seeking  to  cherish 
it,   have   rushed   into   wild,  extravagant,   and  feve|yh 
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emotions.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  cao^  this  duty  from 
neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other  ; 
and  to  do  this,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  show  the 
true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ.  You  will 
then  see,  not  only  that  it  is  an  exalted  and  generous 
sentiment,  but  that  it  blends  with,  and  gives  support 
to,  all  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and  to  all 
the  duties,  even  the  most  common,  of  active  life. 

There  b  another  great  good,  which  may  result  iirom 
a  just  explanation  of  the  love  due  to  Christ.  You  will 
see,  that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence,  at  least 
no  necessary  dependence,  on  the  opinion^  we  may  form 
about  his  place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic 
has  convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Chrbtians  have 
cast  away  the  spirit,  in  settling  the  precise  dignity,  of 
their  Master.  That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do 
not  say.  That  some  views  are  more  favorable  to  love 
towards  him  than  others,  I  believe  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  different  sects,  include  the  foun- 
dation, on  which  veneration  and  attachment  are  due  to 
our  common  Lord.  This  truth,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
plain  truth,  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and  allay  the 
uncharitable  fervors  of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I 
shall  rejoice,  if  I  can  set  it  forth  to  others  as  clearly 
as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  I  am  led  to 
propose  to  you  one  great  but  simple  question.  What  is 
It  that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love  and  respect? 
What  b  it  that  is  to  be  loved  in  Chrbt  ?  Why  are  we 
to  hold  him  dear  ?  I  answer,  There  is  but  one  ground 
^or  virtuous  affection,  in  the  universe,  biit  one  object 
worthy  of  cherished  and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  .and  that  is,  Moral  Goodness.  I  makn  no  except 
16* 
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lions.  My  principie  applies  to  all  beings,  to  the  Crea- 
tor as  well  as  to  his  creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to 
the  love  of  his  rational  ofispring  rests  on  the  rectitude 
and  benevolence  of  his  will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  character,  to  which  alone  we  are  bound 
to  pay  homage.  The  only  power,  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  loved,  is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power.  The 
creation  is  gbrious,  and  binds  us  to  supreme  and  ever- 
lasting love  to  God,  only  because  it  sprung  from  and 
shows  forth  this  energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has  any  being 
a  claim  on  love,  any  fartlier  than  this  same  energy 
dwells  in  him,  and  is  manifested  in  him.  I  know  no 
exception  to  this  principle.  I  can  conceive  of  no  being, 
who  can  have  any  claim  to  afiecdon  but  what  rests  on 
his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit  and  principles 
which  constitute  his  mind,  and  from  which  he  acts  ;  nor 
do  I  know  but  one  character  which  entitles  a  being  to 
our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  express 
by  the  word  Righteousness  ;  which  in  man  is  often 
called  Virtue,  in  God,  Holiness  ;  which  consists  essen- 
tially in  supreme  reverence  for  and  adoption  of  what  is 
right ;  and  of  which  benevolence,  or  universal  charity, 
is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily  understand  what 
I  esteem  the  ground  of  love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spot- 
less  purity,  his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  good- 
ness. It  is  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  God,  dwelling  in  him  \*Mthout  measure.  Of  conse- 
quence to  love  Christ  is  to  love  tlie  perfection  of  virtue, 
of  righteousness,  of  benevolence  ;  and  the  great  excel- 
lence of  this  love  is,  tliat,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe* 
we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the  most  illustrious  vir- 
tue, and  through  Jesus  become  like  to  God. 
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From  the  view  now  given,  you  see  that  love  to  Jesua 
Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural  sentiment;  I  mean,  one 
which  our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves, 
and  which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and  to  cher- 
ish, as  truly  as  any  afiection  to  the  good  whom  we  know 
on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological,  mysterious  feeling, 
which  some  supernatural  and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  within  us.  It  has  its  foundation  or  root  in  the 
very  frame  of  our  minds,  in  that  jense  of  right  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to  love,  perfection. 
1  observe  next,  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  an  exalted  and  generous  affection  ;  for  it 
brings  us  into  communion  and  contact  with  the  sublimest 
character  ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes  and 
nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high  aspirations,  and  gives 
us  here  on  earth  the  benefit  of  Jntercourse  with  celestial 
beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see,  that  the  love  of  Christ,  accord- 
mg  to  the  view  now  given  of  it,  has  no  dependence  on 
any  particular  views  which  are  formed  of  his  nature  by 
different  sects  ?  According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  per- 
fect, spotless  in  virtue,  the  representative  and  resplendent 
image  of  the  moral  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God  f 
However  contending  sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other 
points,  they  all  agree  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his  char- 
acter. All  Vecognise  his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  his 
sublime  and  unsullied  goodness.  All  therefore  see  in  him 
that  which  alone  deserves  love  and  veneration. 

I  an'  aware,  that  other  views  are  not  uncommon.  It 
19  said,  rnat  a  true  love  to  Christ  requires  just  opinions 
concerning  him,  and  that  they  who  foun  different  opin* 
ions  of  him,  however  they  may  use  the  same  name,  do 
not  love  tiie  same  being.    We  must  know  him,  it  Is  said^ 
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in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ouglit.  Be  it  so.  To 
love  Christ  we  must  know  him.  But  what  must  we 
know  respecting  him  ?  Must  we  know  his  count^iance 
and  form,  must  we  know  the  manner  in  which  he  existed 
before  his  birth,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists  ? 
Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the  universe,  his  pre- 
cise power  and  influence  ?  On  all  these  points,  indeed^ 
just  views  would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to  virtue. 
But  love  to  Christ  may  exist,  and  grow  strong  without 
them.  What  we  need  to  this  end,  is  the  knowledge  of 
his  mind,  his  virtues,  his  principles  of  action.  No  mat- 
ter how  profoundly  we  speculate  about  Christ,  or  how 
profusely  we  heap  upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration ;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  distinguishing 
virtues  of  his  character,  and  see  and  feel  their  grandeur, 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never  heard  his 
name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an  acceptable  love.  I  de- 
sire indeed  to  know  Christ's  rank  in  the  universe ;  but 
rank  is  nothing,  except  as  it  proves  and  manifests  supe- 
rior virtue.  High  station  only  degrades  a  being  who  filb 
it  unworthily.  It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dignity  to  tlie 
office,  not  the  office  to  the  mind.  All  glory  is  of  the 
soul.  Accordingly  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  another 
until  we  look  into  bis  soul.  I  cannot  be  said  to  know  a 
being  of  a  singularly  great  character,  because  1  have 
learned  from  what  region  he  came,  to  what  family  he  be- 
longs, or  what  rank  he  sustains.  1  can  only  know  him 
as  far  as  I  discern  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  the  uncon- 
querable strength  of  his  benevolence,  his  loyalty  to  God 
and  duty,  his  power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good  and 
righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate  communion  with  God. 
Who  knows  Christ  best  ?  I  answer.  It  is  he  who,  in 
reading  his  history,  sees  and  feels  most  distinctly  and 
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deeply  the  perfection  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Who  knows  Jesus  best  ?  It  is  he,  who,  not  resting  in 
general  and  almost  unmeaning  praises,  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  what  was  peculiar,  characteristic,  and  bdividual 
in  his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to  himself,  not  a 
dim  image  called  Jesus,  but  a  living  being,  with  distinct 
and  glorious  features,  and  with  all  the  reality  of  a  well- 
known  friend.  Who  best  knows  Jesus  ?  I  answer,  It 
is  he,  who  deliberately  feels  and  knows,  that  his  charac- 
ter is  of  a  higher  order  than  all  other  characters  which 
have  appeared  on  earth,  and  who  thirsts  to  commune 
with  and  resemble  it.  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When  ] 
hear,  as  I  do,  men  disputing  about  Jesus,  and  imagining 
that  they  know  him  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his 
generation  in  time  or  eternity,  or  as  to  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being,  I  feel  that  their  knowledge  of  him  is 
about  as  great  as  I  should  have  o^  some  saint  or  hero,  by 
studying  his  genealogy.  These  controversies  have  built 
up  a  technical  theology,  but  give  no  insight  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Jesus  ;  and  without  this  the  true  knowledge 
of  him  cannot  be  enjoyed.  And  here  I  would  observe, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from  a  desire  to  do 
good,  that  I  know  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  hiding 
Jesus  from  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him,  than  the 
inculcation  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  him  the  same 
bciiig  with  his  Father,  makes  him  God  himself.  This 
doctrine  throws  over  him  a  mistiness.  For  myself,  when 
I  attempt  to  brfng  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being  be*^ 
fore  me,  not  a  soul  which  I  can  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with,  but  a  vague,  shifting  image,  which  gives  noth 
ing  of  the  stability  of  knowledge.  A  being,  consisting 
of  two  natures,  two  souls,  one  Divine  and  another  ha 
man,  one  finite  and  another  infinite,  is  made  jp  of  quali- 
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ties  which  destroy  one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  dEs- 
tmct  apprehension.  This  compound  of  different  mindSy 
and  of  contradictory  attributes,  I  cannot,  if  1  would,  re* 
gard  as  one  conscious  person,  one  intelligent  agent.  It 
strikes' me  almost  irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospel,  as  one  mind,  one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in 
all  its  essential  powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  en- 
lai^ed,  exalted,  so  as  to  constitute  him  the  unsullied  im« 
age  of  God  and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who  bears 
the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can  understand,  whom  I 
can  receive  into  my  heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with 
whom  I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  can 
and  do  anticipate  among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  future 
being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated,  in  general,  what 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  most  important,  and  is  alone  re- 
quired in  order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let  me 
still  farther  illustrate  my  views,  by  descending  to  one  or 
two  particulars.  Among  the  various  excellences  of  Je- 
sus, he  was  tlistinguished  by  a  benevolence  so  deep,  so 
bvincible,  that  bjury  and  outrage  had  no  power  over  it. 
His  kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  their  wrong-doing.  The  only  intercession  which  he 
offered  in  his  sufferings,  was  for  those  who  at  that  very 
moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their  vengeance ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  not  only  prayed  for  them, 
but  with  an  unexampled  generosity  and  candor,  urged  in 
their  behalf  the  only  extenuation  which  their  condupt 
would  admit.  Now,  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  under-  . 
stand  this  attribute  of  his  mind,  to  understand  the  strength 
and  triumph  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this  severest 
trial)  to  undersund  the  energy  with  which  he  tlien  held 
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last  the  virtue  which  be  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral  grandeur  which 
raised  him  abc^re  all  around  him.  This  is  to  know  him. 
1  will  suppose  now  a  man  to  have  studied  all  the  contro- 
versies about  Christ's  nature,  and  to  have  arrived  at  the 
truest  notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe.  But  this  inci- 
dent in  Christ's  history,  this  discovery  of  his  character, 
has  never  impressed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philanthropy 
which  embraces  one's  enemies,  has  never  dawned  upon 
him.  With  all  his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity,  or  the 
Trinity,  he  lives,  and  acts  towards  others,  very  much  as 
if  Jesus  had  never  lived  or  died.  Now  I  say,  that  such 
a  man  does  not  know  Christ.  I  say,  that  he  is  a  stran- 
ger to  him.  I  say,  that  the  great  truth  is  hidden  from 
him  ;  tliat  bis  skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little 
more  use  to  him  than  would  be  the  learning  by  rote  of  a 
language  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  knows  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  tlie  excellence  which  that  name  im- 
ports, and  which  gives  it  its  chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an 
unknown  tongue. 

I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  character.  I 
might  go  through  his  whole  life.  I  will  only  observe, 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is 
always  set  forth  as  the  most  illustrious  portion  of  his  his- 
tor}'.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self- 
immolation,  pf  calm,  patient  endurance  of  the  death  of 
the  cross,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  virtue,  human 
happiness,  —  this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is  al- 
ways urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  understand  this 
part  of  his  character ;  to  understand  him  when  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish  of  crucifixion  ;  to 
uDderstand  that  sympathy  with  human  misery,  that  ioF« 
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of  buiiian  iiature,  that  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  the 
human  soul,  that  zeal  for  humaD  virtue,  that  energy  of 
moral  principle,  that  devotion  to  God's  piloses,  through 
which  the  severest  suffering  was  chosen  and  borne,  and 
into  which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  desertion,  or  ingrat- 
itude, could  Infuse  the  least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkind- 
ness,  doubt,  or  infirmity,  —  to  understand  this,  is  to  un- 
derstand Jesus  ;  and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to  this,  be 
bis  speculations  what  they  may,  has  every  thing  to  learn 
respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  given,  that  I  con- 
sider love  to  Christ  as  requiring  nothing  so  much,  as  that 
we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
study  it,  penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in 
it,  and  cherish'  profound  veneration  for  it;  and  conse- 
quently 1  fear,  that  attachment  to  him  has  been  dimini^- 
ed  by  the  habit  of  regarding  other  things. in  Christ  as 
more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sublime  virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on  something'myste- 
rious  in  his  nature,  or  else  on  the  dignity  of  his  oflices, 
as  his  chief  claim  ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme  glory 
has  been  obscured.  His  nature  and  offices  1,  of  course, 
would  not  disparage  ;  but  let  them  not  be  exalted  above 
his  Moral  Worth.  I  maintain  that  this  gives  to  his  na- 
ture and  offices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneration, 
and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as  we  see  this 
to  pervade  tliem.  This  principle  I  would  uphold  ^abst 
Christians  of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  maintain  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  understanding 
by  this  tide  some  mysterious  connexion  and  identity  with 
the  Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  that  the  Divme 
Sonsbip  of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on  our  aflbc* 
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don ;  but  I  do  deny,  that  the  mysterious  properties  of 
this  relation  form  any  part  of  this  claim ;  for  it  is  rery 
clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on  what  we  know 
of  him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  unintelligible  attributes. 
In  saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  the  great 
foundation  of  attachment  to  him,  I  say  nothing  inconsis- 
tent with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object  and  ground  of 
the  love  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeat 
the  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively  for.  the 
virtues  of  his  character ;  for  what,  I  ask,  is  the  great 
idea  involved  in  his  filial  relation  to  God  ?  To  be  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest  sense  of  that 
term,  is  to  bear  the  likeness,  to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be 
partaker  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  is  the 
essential  idea.  To  be  God's  Son  is  to  be  united  with 
him  by  consent  and  accordance  of  mmd.  Jesus  was 
the  only  begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  perfect  image 
and  representative  of  God,  especially  of  divine  philan- 
thropy ;  because  he  espoused  as  his  own  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  Giod  towards  the  human  race,  and  yielded 
himself  to  their  accomplishment  with  an  entire  self- 
sacrifice.  To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  not 
to  understand  what  theologians  have  written  about  his 
eternal  generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incomprehensible 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Father.  It  is  something 
far  higher  and  more  instructive.  It  is  to  see  in  Christ, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of  die  Universal  Father. 
It  is  to  discern  in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness. 
It  is  to  understand  his  harmony  with  the  -Divine  Mind, 
and  the  entireoess  and  singleness  of  love  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  m- 
terests  of  the  human  race.     Of  consequence,  to  loive 
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Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  love  the  spotless  purity 
and  godlike  charity  of  bis  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ  widely  from 
those  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken,  but  who  conceive 
that  Christ's  Offices,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  are  his  chief 
claims  to  veneration,  and  who,  I  fear,  in  extolling  these, 
have  overlooked,  what  is  incomparably  more  glorious, 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and  inexhaus* 
tibleness  of  his  benevolence.  It  is  possible,  that  to 
many  who  hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been  more 
exalted  when  he  received  from  his  Father  supernatural 
light  and  truth,  or  when  with  superhuman  energy  he 
quelled  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when  he 
wept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  doom 
him  to  the  most  shameful  and  agonizing  death  ;  and  yet, 
his  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which, 
these  tears  were  shed.  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that 
inspiration,  and  miracles,  and  outward  dignities,  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  soul.  We  all  need  to  understand 
better  than  we  have  done,  that  noble  passage  of  Paul, 
^^  Though  1  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and'  have  not  charity 
[disinterestedness,  love],  I  am  nothing;"  and  this  is  as 
true  of  Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  all 
beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be  hj 
the  multitude  of  Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  unparalleled 
inspiration,  his  perpetual  reception  of  light  from  God, 
that  this  was  his  supreme  distinction ;  and  a  great  dis- 
tinction undoubtedly  it  was  :  but  I  affirm,  that  Christ's 
inspiration,  though  conferred  on  him  without  measiue, 
gives  him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any  farther 
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than  it  found  within  him  a  virtue,  which  accorded  with, 
welcomed,  and  adopted  it;  any  farther  than  his  own 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  received  ;  any  farther 
than  he  sympathized  with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God,  which  he  was  sent  to  an- 
nounce ;  any  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
he  preached  was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed  from 
his  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In  other  words,  his 
inspiration  was  made  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere 
inspiration  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary  thing.  Sup- 
pose the  greatest  truths  in  the  universe  to  be  reveale4 
supernaturally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  interest  in 
them,  who  should  not  see  and  feel  their  greatness,  but 
should  repeat  them  mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would  be  in- 
spired, and  would  teach  the  greatest  verities,  and  yet 
he  would  foe  nothmg,  and  would  have  no  claim  to  rever- 
ence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  his  mere 
inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and  love  which  prepared 
him  to  receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made  effectual 
to  the  world.  He  did  not  passively  betir,  and  mechani- 
cally repeat,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his  whole 
soul  accorded  with  what  he  heard.  Every  truth  which 
he  uttered  came  warm  and  living  from  his  own  mind  ; 
and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own  soul  into  his  instruc- 
tions, which  gave  them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  conscious  dignity, 
the  tenderness  and  sympathy,  with  which  Jesus  taught  ? 
They  came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the  mind  of 
him  who  was  inspired.  His  personal  virtues  gave  power 
to  his  teachings  ;  and  without  these  no  inspiration  could 
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have  made  him  the  source  of  such  light  and  strength  as 
he  now  communicates  to  mankmd. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in  this  discourse^ 
that  the  virtue,  purity,  rectitude  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  his 
most  honorable  distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can  direct  you  to  noth- 
ing in  Christ,  more  important  than  his  tried,  and  victori- 
ous, and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love  Christ  for 
mysterious  attributes ;  I  love  him  for  the  rectitude  of 
his  soul  and  his  life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence, 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
healing  the  sick,  givmg  sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him 
for  that  juniversal  charity,  which  comprehended  the  de- 
spised pubhcan,  the  hated  Samaritan,  the  benighted 
heathen,  and  sought  to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to 
happiness.  I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild,  forbearing 
spirit,  which  no  insult,  outrage,  injury  could  overpower ; 
and  which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repentance  and  hap- 
piness of  its  foes,  as  the  happiness  of  its  friends.  I 
love  him  for  the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy,  and 
fearless  rectitude,  with  which,  amidst  peril  and  opposi* 
tion,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  which  God  gave 
him  to  do.  I  love  him  for  the  wise  and  enlightened 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  true,  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  mankind,  and  through  which  he  lived  and  died 
to  redeem  them  from  every  sin,  to  frame  them  after  his 
own  godlike  virtue.  I  love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his 
moral  excellence  ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love.  I  know 
nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Create  or  his  creatures. 
This  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  bestows,  the  great- 
est to  be  derived  from  his  Son. 
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Tou  see- why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the  love  of  Christ. 
This  love  I  do  not  recommend  as  a  luxury  of  feeling, . 
as  an  ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  overflowing  joy. 
I  view  it  in  a  nobler  light.  I  call  you  to  love  Jesus, 
that  you  may  bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  perfect  virtue,  and '  may  become  what  you 
love.  I  know  no  sincere,  enduring  good  but  the  moral 
excellence  which  shines  forth  in  Jesus  Christ.  Your 
wealth,  your  outward  comforts  and  distinctions,  are 
poor,  mean,  contemptible,  compared  with  this ;  and  to 
prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debasement,  self-destruction. 
May  this  great  truth  penetrate  our  souls ;  and  may  w^ 
bear  witness  in  our  common  lives,  and  especially  in  trial, 
0  sore  temptation,  that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the 
irtue  of  Christ. 

17» 
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EpustiAirt  vi.  24 :  «  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  nature  and, 
ground  of  love  to  Christ.  The  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  happiness  of  this  attachment,  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it,  which 
prevail  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  virtuous  attachment  purifies  t)ie  heart.  In  loving 
the  excellent,  we  receive  strength  to  follow  them.  It 
is  happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affection  springs  up  within 
us,  when  friendship  knits  us  with  holy  and  generous 
minds.  It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble  sen- 
timents and  beneficent  life  enters  our  circle,  becomes 
an  object'  of  interest  to  us,  and  by  affectionate  inter- 
course-takes a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a  few 
can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of  ilieir  minds,  to 
connexion  with  an  individual  who  has  won  tliem  by 
the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
righteousness.  These  views  show  us  the  service  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  done  to  mankind,  simply  in  ofiering 
bimself  before   them  as  an  object  of  attachment  and 
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afTection.  In  inspiring  love,  he  is  a  beneractor.  A 
man  brought  to  see  and  feel  the  godlike  virtues  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  understands  his  character  and  is 
attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in  this  sentiment, 
immense  aid  in  his  conflict  with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit 
of  perfe'ction.  And  he  has  not  only  gained  aid,  but 
happiness  ;  for  a  true  love  is  in  itself  a  noble  enjoyment. 
It  is  the  proper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral  being, 
leaving  no  bitterness  or  shame  behind,  not  enervating 
like  the  world's  pleasures,  but  giving  energy  and  a  lofty 
consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous  attachments. 
How  strong  and  interesting  are  the  affections  of  domes- 
tic life,  the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  ties.  But  the  heart 
is  not  confined  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world. 
There  are  more  sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which 
instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their  origin  in  our 
highest  faculties,  which  are  less  tumultuous  and  impas* 
sioned  than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more  enduring, 
more  capable  of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier^ 
and  far  nobler.  Such  i§  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying,  and  tlie  happiest  attachment,  next  to  the  love 
of  our  Creator^  which  we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you 
in  cherishing  this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I  have 
thought,  that  in  the  present  discourse  it  would  be  well  to 
point  out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  have  ob- 
structed it,  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend,  that,  among  those  Christians  who  bear 
the  name  of  Rational,  from  the  importance  which  they 
give  to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ 
has  lost  something  of  its  honor,  in  consequence  of  its 
perversion  It  has  too  often  been  substituted  for  prac- 
tical religion.     Not  a  few  have  professed  a  veiy  fervent 
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ftttachment  to  Jesus,  and  have  placed  great  confidence 
in  this  feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  seemed  to 
thbk  little  of  his  precepts,  and  have  even  spoken  of 
them  as  unimportant,  compared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors  of  this  kind 
have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thejr  have  particularly-  encouraged  among  c^lm  and 
sober  people  the  idea,  that  the  great  object  of  Christ 
was  to  give  a  religion,  to  teach  great  and  everlasting 
truth,  and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion  rather 
than  with  himself.  The  great  question,  as  such  people 
say,  is,  not  what  Jesus  tnas,  but  what  he  revealed.  In 
this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  Jesus  and 
bis  religion  ;  and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but 
talk  of  Christ  and  his  person,  others  have  dwelt  on  the 
principles  he  taught,  to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an  error,  to 
which  some  of  us  may  be  exposed,  and  which  therefore 
deserves  consideration. 

Now,  I  grant,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  a  re- 
hgion,  to  reveal  trutli.  This  is  his  great  office  ;  but  I 
maintain,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus  ; 
fdr  his  religion  has  an  intimate  and  peculiar  connexion 
with  himself.  It  derives  autliority  and  iUustration  from^ 
his  character.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied,  and  made 
visible.  The  connexion  between  him  and  his  system  is 
peculiar.  It  differs  altogether  from  that  which  ancient 
philosophers  bore  to  titeir  teachings.  An  ancient  sage 
wrote  a  book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us, 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Christianity  witlraut  Christ.  We  cannot 
know  it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book  which 
Jesus  wrole.     It  is  his  conversation,  bis  character,  hit 
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history,  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  per- 
vades it  throughout.  In  loving  him,  we  love  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  just  interest  in  this  cannot  be  awakened, 
but  by  contemplating  it  as  it  shone  forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is*  very  imperfect  with- 
out himself;  and  therefore  they  who  would  make  an 
abstract  of  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough  to 
follow  these  without  thinking  of  their  author,  grievously 
mistake,  and  rob  the  system  of  much  of  its  energy.  I 
mean  not  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ,  considered 
in  themselves.  But  their  full  power  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood and  felt,  by  those  who  place  themselves  near 
the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celestial  fervor  of 
his  afTection  whilst  he  utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the  expression 
of  bis  precepts  in  his  own  life.  These  come  to  me  al- 
most as  new  precepts,  when  I  associate  them  with  Jesus. 
His  command  to  love  my  enemies,  becomes  intelligible 
and  bright,  wlien  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand  what  he  meant 
by  the  self-denial  which  he  taught,  when  I  see  him  fore- 
going the  comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself, 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  die  true  character  of 
that  benevolence,  by  which  human  nature  is  perfected, 
how  it  unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tenderness  and 
courage,  condescension  and  dignity,  feeling  and  action ; 
this  I  learn  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could  teach 
me.  So  I  am  instructed  in  the  nature  of  piety  by  the 
same  model.  The  command  to  love  God  with  all  ray 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me  into  extrava- 
gance, enthusiasm,  and  neglect  of  common  duties ;  for 
religious  excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excess  ; 
but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devotion  to  God,  entire,  perfect^ 
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Mver  remitted,  jet  without  the  least  appearance  ol  pas* 
siOD,  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  tlie  love  which  a  good 
mind  bears  to  a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  aa 
words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  supreme  regard  to 
my  Creator,  ^^ith  active  charity  and  common  duties  to- 
wards my  fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  but  the  great  doctrines 
of  Clu*istianity,  are  bound-  up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot 
be  truly  understood  witliout  him.  For  example,  one  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its  chief,  is 
the  kind  interest  of  God  in  all  bis  creatures,  not  only 
in  the  good  but  in  the  evil ;  his  placable,  clement,  mer- 
ciful character ;  his  desire  to  recover  and  purify  and 
make  for  ever  happy  even  those  who  have  stained  them- 
selves with  the  blackest  guih.  The  urue  character  of 
God  in  this  respect  I  see  indeed  b  his  providence,  I 
read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every  manifestation  of  it  I 
am  grateful.  But  when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved 
Son,  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly  delegated,  and 
in  whom  he  peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular  attention 
to  the  most  fallen  and  despised  men,  casting  away  all 
outward  pomp  that  he  might  mingle  familiarly  with  the 
poor  and  neglected ;  when  [  see  him  sitting  at  table 
with  the  publican  and  tlie  sinner,  inviting  them  to  ap- 
proach him  as  a  friend,  sufieruig  the  woman  whose 
touch  was  deemed  pollution,  to  bedew  his  feet  with 
tears  ;  and  when  I  hear  him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  con- 
course saying,  ''  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  —  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity, 
benignity,  grace,  of  that  God  whose  representative  and 
chosen  minister  he  was,  such  as  no  abstract  teaching 
could  have  given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doctrine, 
that  of  immortality.      I  prize  every  evidence  of  this 
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great  truth;  I  look  within  and  without  me,  for  soim 
pledge  that  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grave,  that  this 
mind)  with  its  thoughts  and  afiecttons,  is  to  live,  and 
improve,  and  be  perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which 
it  thirsts  and  whbh  it  cannot  find  on  earth.  Christ's 
teaching  on  this  subject  is  invaluable  ;  but  what  power 
does  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  bj  his  sepulchre, 
and  see  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  behold  the  great 
revealer  of  immortality,  rising  ui  power  and  triumph, 
and  ascending  to  the  life  and  liappiness  he  had  prom- 
ised ! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  Divine  teacher.  It  is  not 
an  abstract  system.  The  rational  Christian  who  would 
think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwelling  on  the  religion, 
overlooks  its  Revealer,  is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  power,  let  liim.  see  it  warm,  living,  breath- 
ing, acting  in  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder. 
Let  him  love  it  there^  In  other  words,  let  him  love 
the  character  of  Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love 
the  religion  in  the  way  knost  fitted  to  make  it  the  power 
of  Ood  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is  justly 
viewed,  diat  is,  when  it  is  an  enlightened  and  rational 
affection,  includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  remember  that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an 
enlightened  affection ;  and  such  is  not  the  most  common, 
Aor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no 
lentiment,  which  needs  greater  cace  in  its  culture  than 
diis.  Perhaps,  b  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no 
virtue  is  of  nMre  difficult  acquisition  than  a  pure  and 
mtelligent  love  towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly 
OMch  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in  the  Christiar 
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worU.  Bui  let  me  speak  plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  un« 
cfaaritablene&s.  I  do  it  only  to  warn  my  fellow  Cbris« 
dans.  The  greater  part  of  this  afiection  to  Jesus  seems 
to  me  of  ver}'  doubtful  worth.  In  many  casesj  it  is  an 
irregular  fervor,  which  impairs  the  force  and  soundness 
of  the  mind,  and  which  is  substituted  for  obedtenee  to 
his  precepts,  for  die  virtues  which  ennoble  the  soul. 
Much  of  what  is  called  leve  to  Christ  I  certainly  do  not 
desire  you  or  myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  senti« 
ment  which  needs  more  to  be  cleared  from  error  and 
abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel  myself  bound  to  show  you 
some  of  its  corruptions. 

In  tKe  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  love  to 
Christ  of  quite  a  low  character  is  often  awakened  by  an 
injudicious  use  of  his  sufferings.  I  apprehend,  that  if 
the  affection  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analyzed, 
die.  chief  ingredient  in  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  tender- 
ness awakened  by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of  Chris<- 
tians,  it  is  common  for  the  religious  teacher  to  delineate 
the  bleeding,  dying  Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies, 
until  men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened  ;  and  when 
assured  that  this  deep  woe  was  borne  for  themselves, 
tliey  almost  necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings  of 
their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensi- 
bility. It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be  touched 
by  others'  pabs.  Woe  to  him,  who  has  no  tears  for 
mortal  agony.  But  in  this  emotion  tliere  is  no  virtue, 
no  moral  worth  ;  and  we  dishonor  Jesus,  when  this  is 
the  chief  tribute  we  ofier  him.  I  say  there  is  no  moral 
goodness  in  this  feeling.  To  be  affected,  overpowered 
by  a  crucifixtoo,  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Who  of  us,  let  me  ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever 
vrattt  into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw  the  picture 
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of  Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross,  his  head  bending  tinder 
the  weight  of  exhausting  suffering,  his  hands  and  feet 
pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body  stained  with  his  open 
wounds,  and  has  not  been  touched  by  the  sight  ?  Sup- 
pose that,  at  tliis  moment,  there  were  lifted  up  among  us 
a  human  form,  transfixed  with  a  spear,  and  from  which 
the  warm  life-blood  was  dropping  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Who  would  not  be  deeply  moved  ?  and  when  a  preach- 
er, gifted  with  something  of  an  actor^s  power,  places  the 
cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of.  a  people,  is  it  won- 
derful that  they  are  softened  and  subdued  ?  I  mean  not 
to  censure  all  appeals  of  tliis  kind  to  the  human  heart. 
There  is  something  interesting  and  encouraging  in  the 
tear  of  compassion.  There  was  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  tlie  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland,  who,  finding 
that  the  rugged  and  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  insen- 
sible to  general  truth,  depicted,  with  all  possible  vivid- 
ness, the  streaming  blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus, 
and  thus  caught  the  attention  of  the  savage  through  his 
sympathies,  whom  they  could  not  interest  through  his 
reason  or  his  fears.  But  sensibility  thus  awakened,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  virtuous  love  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  when  viewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it 
takes  the  place  of  higher  affections.  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  use  made  of  tlie  cross 
in  the  pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unim passioned  manner  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  detailed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. These  witnesses  of  Christ^s  last  moments,  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars  of  that  scene, 
without  one  remark,  one  word  of  emotion  ;  and  if  you 
lead  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Apostles  strove  to  make  a  moving 
picture  of  his  crucifixion.     No ;  they  honored  Jesus  too 
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much)  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of  his  cliaracter, 
to  be  moved  as  many  are  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Reverence,  admiration,  sympathy  with  hii  sub- 
lime spirit,  these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure,  sym* 
pathy  witli  his  sufferings.  The  cross  was  to  them  the 
last,  crowning  manifestation  of  a  celestial  mind  ;  they 
felt  that  it  was  endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind 
to  them  and  tlie  world  ;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy 
joy  in  this  consummate  and  unconquerable  goodness. 
To  be  touched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.  *  It  is  not 
the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross  which  is 
to  move  our  whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the  spirit 
with  which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved  bis 
entire  consecration  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
mankind.  There  his  love  flowed  forth  towards  .his 
friends,  his  enemies,  and  the  human  race.  It  is  moral 
greatness,  it  is  victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  princi- 
ple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  are  to  look  through  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
him,  through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  his  unbroken,  dis- 
interested, confiding  spirit.  To  approach  the  cross  for 
the  purpose  of  weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  crucifixion.  We 
are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to  indulge  a  natural  softness, 
but  to  acquire  firmness  of  spirit,  to  fortify  our  minds  for 
hardship  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  human 
happiness.  To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ 
died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices  to  God,  to  con- 
science,  to  whatever  good  interest  we  can  advance,  — 
these  are  the  lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jet^un. 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm  courage,  resolution, 
and  superiority  to  all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear 
groundless?)  that  a  sympathy  which  enervates  rather 
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than  fortiGes,  is  the  impression  too  often  received  Groin 
the  crucifixion.  Tiie  depression  with  which  the  Lora'a 
table  is  too  often  approached,  and  too  often  left,  shows, 
I  apprehend,  that  the  chief  use  of  his  sufferings  is  little 
understood,  and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a  glorious  sufferer 
who  died  to  spread  Ins  own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man 
of  sorrows,  a  friend  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of 
grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of  a  very  defec- 
tive kind,  is  cherished  in  many,  by;tfae  views  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  take  of  themselves.  They  form  ir« 
rational  ideas  of  their  own  guilt,  supposing  it  to  have  its 
origin  in  their  very  creation,  and  then  represent  to  their 
imaginadons  an  abyss  of  fire  and  torment,  over  which 
they  hang,  into  which  the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  pre- 
cipitate them,  and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus  can 
rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  to  Jesus 
Christ  a  greater  compiission  towards  them  than  Ood  is 
supposed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer  than  that  of  the 
Universal  Parent,  and  this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his 
plucking;  them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tremendous  and 
infinite  pain,  from  everlasting  burnings.  Now,  that  Je- 
sus, under  such  circumstances  should  excite  the  mbd 
strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a  very  intense  at- 
tachment, is  almost  necessary  ;  but  the  affection  so  ex- 
cited is  of  very  little  worth.  Let  the  universe  seem  to 
me  wrapped  in  darkness,  let  God's  throne  send  forth  no 
light  but  blasting  flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright 
and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and  desolate  soul, 
and  a  tumultuous  gratitude  will  carry  me  towards  him 
just  as  irresistibly  as  natural  instinct  carries  the  parent 
animal  to  its  young.  I  do  and  must  grieve  at  tiie  modes 
commoidy  used  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesUng  be 
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ing.  Even  the  Infinite  Father  is  stripped  of  bn  glcMrj 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Son.  The 
condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful  colors  which  east 
unspeakable  dishonor  on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of 
magnifying  the  greatness  of  Christ's  salyation.  Man  is 
stripped  of  all  the  powers  which  make  him  a  responsible 
being,  his  soul  harrowed  with  terrors,  and  the  future  il- 
lumined only  by  the  flames  which  are  to  consume  himf 
that  his  deliverer  may  seem  more  necessary  ;  and  when 
the  mind,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  in  this  absence  of 
self-control,  is  wrought  up  into  a  fervor  of  gratitude  to 
Jesus,  it  is  thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish,  ir- 
rational gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue.  3fuch  of  the  love 
given  to  Jesus,  having  the  origin  of  which  I  now  speak, 
seems  to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the  soul's 
free  gift,  not  a  sentimeot  nourished  by  our  ovm  care  from 
a  conviction  of  its  purity  and  nobleness,  but  an  instinc- 
tive, ungoverned,  sdfisb  feeling.  Suppose,  my  firiends, 
that  m  a  tempestuous  night  you  should  find  yourselves 
floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar  of  which  should  an- 
nounce the  destruction  awaiting  ycfU,  and  that  a  fellow- 
being  of  great  energy,  should  rtish  through  the  darkness, 
and  bring  you  to  the  shore  ;  could  you  help  embracing 
him  with  gratitude  ?  And  would  this  emotion  imply  any 
chdnge  of  character  ?  Would  you  not  feel  it  towards 
your  deliverer,  even  should  he  have  acted  from  mere  ino- 
pulse,  and  should  his  general  character  be  grossly  de- 
fective ?  Is  not  this  a  necessary  working  of  nature,  a 
fruit  of  terror  changed  into  joy  ?  I  mean  not  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It  is  a  poor  tribute 
to  Jesus  ;  be  deserves  something  far  purer  and  nooler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  ot  man's 
ecmdition,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  more 
18« 
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necessary,  operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's  love 
to  Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to  ascribe  to  him  a  low 
and  commonplace  character.  I  wish  tliis  to  be  weighed. 
They  who  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  human 
race  as  sinking  by  an  hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss 
of  flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  being  of  overflowing  compassion,  as  impelled  by  a 
resistless  pity  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless  vic- 
tims ;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that  such  a  sight  is  fitted  to 
produce.  Now  this  overpowering  compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  misery,  is  a  very  ordinary 
virtue ;  and  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly  argues  no  extra- 
ordinary goodness,  for  it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse 
of  nature.  Were  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millions  and 
millions  of  the  human  race  on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf, 
where  ages  after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and  were 
the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had  already  been  plunged 
into  the  abyss  to  pierce  your  ear,  —  could  you  refrain 
from  an  overpowering  compassion,  and  would  you  not 
willingly  endure  hours  and  days  of  exquisite  pain  to  give 
these  wretched  miUions  release  ?  Is  there  any  man  who 
has  not  virtue  enough  for  this  i  I  have  known  men  of 
ordinary  character  hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow-beings  from  in- 
finitely lighter  evils  than  are  here  supposed.  To  me  it 
seems,  tliat  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  beings  in  these 
colors  of  fire  and  blood,  and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the 
compassion  which  such  misery  must  awaken,  and  to 
make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his  mind,  is  the  very 
method  to  take  from  his  character  its  greatness  ^  and  to 
weaken  his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see  nothing  in  Jesus 
of  the  overpovjrering  compassion  which  is  often  ascribed 
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o  him.  His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong  emoiion. 
It  was  distinguished  by  calmness,  firmness,  and  con- 
scious dignity.  Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  be 
absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or  any  other  passion. 
He  felt  indeed  deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the  Mind,  witli  its  sins 
and  moral  diseases,  and  especially  with  its  capacity  of 
improvement  and  everlasting  greatness  and  glory.  He 
telt  himself  commissioned  to  quicken  and  exalt  immor- 
tal  beings.  The  thought  which  kindled  and  sustained 
him,  was  that  of  an  immeasurable  virtue  to  be  conferred 
on  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  depraved ;  a  good,  the 
very  conception  of  which  implies  a  lofty  character,  a 
good,  which  as  yet  has  only  dawned  on  his  most  im- 
proved disciples.  It  is  liis  consecration  to  this  sublime 
end.  which  constitutes  his  glory  ;  and  no  farther  than 
we  understand  this,  pan  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
diaracter  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  depress  and  degrade  men's  affec« 
tions  towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  influence  of 
these  causes  seems  to  be  great.  I  know  of  no  feeling 
more  suspicious  than  the  common  love  to  Christ.  A 
true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from -being  of  easy 
acquisition.  As  it  is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can 
cherish,  with  the  single  exception  of  love  to  God,  so  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  our  best  powers.  You  all  must 
feel,  that  an  indispensable  requisite  or  preparation  fur 
this  love  is  to  understand  the  character  of  Jesus.  But 
this  is  no  easy  thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we 
carefully  read  and  study  his  history ;  there  is  another 
process  more  important.  We  must  begin  in  earnest  to 
liouvert  into  practice  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
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of  Christ,  and  to  form  ouraehes  upon  him  as  fiir  at  he 
is  now  discerned.  Nothing  so  much  brightens  and 
strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  understand  an  excel- 
lent being,  as  likeness  to  him.  We  never  know  a  great 
character  until  something  congenial  to  it  has  grown  op 
within  ourselves.  No  strength  of  intellect  and  no  sttidy 
can  enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual  uund  to  com- 
prehend  Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is  covered  with  a  mist ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  subdues  evil  within  itself,  the 
mist  will  be  scattered,  Jesus  will  rise  upon  it  with  a  sun- 
like brightness,  and  will  call  forth  its  most  fervent  and 
most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see,  by  this  discourse, 
how  important  to  the  love  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand 
with  some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into 
the  world.  The'  low  views  prevalent  on  this  subject, 
seem  to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feelings  towards  Christ. 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from  an 
outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties  of  an  outward  law. 
Such  benevolence  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise ; 
but  it  is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence.  The  glory 
of  Christ's  character,  its  peculiar  brightness,  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to  accomplish 
an  inward,  moral,  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankbd.  He 
was  alive  to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  human  soul. 
He  looked  through  what  men  were,  looked  through  the 
thick  shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice, 
and  saw  in  every  human  being  a  spirit  of  divine  origin 
and  godlike  faculties,  which  might  be  recovered  from 
all  its  evil,  which  might  become  an  image  and  a  temple 
of  God      The  srentneas  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  de* 
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rotiDg  himself  to  call  forth  a  mightj  power  in  the  humaD 
breast,  to  kindle  b  us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breathe  into 
us  an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  within  us  the  foun- 
dation of  an  immovable  peace.  His  greatness*  consists 
in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  action  which  he 
communicates  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory. 
To  avert  pain  and  punishment  is  a  subordinate  work. 
Through  neglect  of  these  truths,  I  apprehend  that  the 
brightness  of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much  ob- 
scured, and  perhaps  least  discerned  by  some  who  think 
they  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  if  the  leading  views  of 
this  discourse  be  just,  then  love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends 
very  little  on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  On  no  other  topic  have  Christians  contended 
so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance. 
To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise  plac« 
he  occupies  in  the  universe.  It  is  something  more  ;  it 
is  to  look  into  his  mind  ;  to  approach  his  soul ;  to  eom* 
prebend  his  spirit ;  to  see  how  he  thought,  and  felt, 
and  purposed,  and  loved  ;  to  understand  the  workings 
of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle  within  him,  through 
which  he  came  among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  for  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  controversies  about 
Christ's  person,  have  in  one  way  done  great  injury. 
They  have  turned  attention  from  his  character.  Sup- 
pose, that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves 
in  debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom, 
and  from  what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  our  armies ;  and  that,  in  the  fervor  of  these 
contentions,  we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his 
miiid^  the  spirit  that  moved  within  Um,  the  virtues 
which  distinguished  him,  the  beamings  of  a  noUe,  maf^ 
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nanimous  soul,  —  how  unprofitably  should  we  oe  em- 
ployed !  Who  is  it  that  understands  Washington  ?  Is 
it  he,  tliat  can  settle  his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early 
history,  his  present  condition  ?  or  he,  to  whom  the 
soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  open,  who  comprehends 
and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes,  who  under- 
stands the  energy  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  his  country,  and  who  receives  through 
admiration  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  energy  ?  So 
in  regard  to  Jesus,  -the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  inferior  moment. 
Hi»  greatness  belonged  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterestedness,  his  calm, 
sublime  consecration  of  himself  to  the  high  purpose  of 
God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  human 
history,  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus  has  entered  our 
worid,  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from 
all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within 
them,  and  thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  great- 
est privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  our  view,  offered 
to  our  imitation,  to  our  trust,  to  our  love.  A^  sincere 
and  enlightened  attachme.it  to  him  is  at  once  our  hon* 
or  and  our  happiness,  a  spring  of  virtuous  action,  of 
firmness  in  suffering,  of  immortal  hope.  But  remember, 
it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must  resolve  upon  it, 
and  cherish  it.  You  must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives 
and  moves  in  the  Gospel.  You  should  meet  him  in  the 
institution,  which  he  especially  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  prayer, 
God's  aid  in  strengthening  your  love  to  the  Saviour. 
You  should  learn  his  greatness  and  beneficence  by  learn- 
ing the  greatness  and  destination  of  the  souls  which  oe 
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came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the  last  place,  you  should 
obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obedience  should 
purify  and  invigorate  your  minds  to  know  and  love  him 
more.  *^  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'' 
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DISCOURSE 

PliBACHSD 


ON  EAST£R  SUNDAY,  1834,  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  AN 
EXCELLENT  AND  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND. 


17'  fiMiAirt  i.  SO :  '*  He  raimad  bim  from' the  dead,  and  set  him  at 

his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  plac^." 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Christian  world  to  the 
commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Many  uses 
may  be  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  particularly  fitted 
to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our 
thoughts,  desires,  hopes  towards  another  world.  I  shall 
employ  it  to  give  this  direction  to  our  minds. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's  resurrection 
gives  aid  to  our  faith  in  another  life,  which  is  not  often 
dwelt  on,  and  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 
Our  chief  doubts  and  difllculties  in  regard  to  that  state, 
spring  chiefly  from  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and 
not  from  the  reason.  The  eye,  fixed  on  the  lifeless 
body,  on  the  wan  features  and  the  motionless  limbs, 
—  and  the  imagination,  following  the  frame  into  the  dark 
tomb,  and  representing  to  itself  the  stages  of  decay 
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and  rum,  are  apt  to  fill  and  oppress  the  mind  with  dis- 
couraging and  appalling  thoughts.  The  senses  can  dercct 
in  the  pale  corse  not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit 
which  lately  moved  it.  Death  seems  to  have  achieved 
an  entire  victory  ;  and  when  reason  and  revelation  speak 
of  continued  and  a  higher  life,  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tior.)  pointing  to  the  disfigured  and  mouldering  body, 
cuscure  by  their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which  rea« 
son  and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in  the  bereaved  soul. 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  n^eets,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  senses  and  imagination  on  their  own  ground, 
contends  with  them  with  their  own  weapons.  It  shows 
us  the  very  frame,  on  which  death,  in  its  most  humiliat* 
ing  form,  had  set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  utter  hopelessness  to  the  tomb,  rising,  breathing, 
moving  with  new  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again  to 
the  earth,  but,  after  a  short  sojourn,  to  ascend  from  the 
earth  to  a  purer  region,  and  thus  to  attest  man's  desti- 
nation to  a  higher  life.  These  facts,  submitted  to  the 
very  senses,  and  almost  necessarily  kindling  the  imagi- 
nation to  explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me  particu- 
larly suited  to  overcome  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Christian  faith.  Reason  is  not  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  the  horrors  o^  the  tomb.  The  assurance  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lived  on  the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross, 
and  was  committed  a  mutilated,  bleeding  frame  to  the 
receptacle  of  the  dead,  rose  uninjured,  and  then  ex- 
changed an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  life,  puts  to  flight 
the  sad  auguries,  which  rise  like  spectres  from  the 
grave,  and  helps  us  to  conceive,  as  in  our  present  weak- 
ness we  could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's  ap- 
pointed triumph  over  death. 

Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the  resurrection, 
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to  faith  in  immortality.  Still  this  faith  is  lamentably 
weak  in  the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes,  Heaven 
is  almost  a  world  of  fancy.  It  wants  substance.  The 
idea  of  a  world,  in  which  beings  exist  without  these 
gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or  clothed  with  re- 
fined and  s^itual  frames,  strikes  them  as  a  fiction. 
What  cannot  be  seen  or  touched,  appears  unreal.  This 
is  mournful,  but  not  wonderful ;  for  how  can  men,  who 
immerse  themselves  in  the  body  and  its  interests,  and 
cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  their  own  souls  and  spir- 
itual powers,  comprehend  a  higher,  spiritual  life  ?  There 
are  multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man  a  visionary,  who 
speaks  distinctly  and  joyfully  of  his  future  being,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  bodily  decay. 

This  skepticism  as  to  things  spiritual  and  celestial, 
is  as  irrational  and  unphilosophical  as  it  is  degrading. 
We  have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls  or  spirits, 
than  that  wjb  have  bodies.  We  are  surer  that  we  think, 
and  feel,  and  will,  than  that  we  have  solid  and  extended 
limbs  and  organs.  Philosoplrers  have  said  much  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  matter  and  motion,  but  they  have 
not  tried  to  disprove  the  existence  of  thought ;  for  it  is 
by  thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the  reality  of  ma- 
terial nature. 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it,  to  imagine  that  there 
are  no  worlds  but  this,  and  no  higher  modes  of  exist- 
ence than  our  own  !  Who  that  sends  his  eye  tlirough 
this  immense  creation,  can  doubt  that  there  are  orders 
of  heings  superior  to  ourselves,  or  can  see  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  states  in 
which  mind  exists  less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by 
matter  than  on  earth  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a 
roiritual  world  ?     It  is  childish  to  make  this  infant  life 
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of  ours  the  model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds.  The 
philosopher,  especially,  who  sees  a  vast  chain  of  be- 
ings and  an  infinite  variety  of  life  on  this  single  globe, 
which  is  but  a  point  in  creation,  should  be  ashamed  of 
that  narrowness  of  mind,  which  can  anticipate  nothing 
nobler  in  the  universe  of  God  tlian  his  Resent  mode 
of  being. 

How,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a  future,  higher  life, 
the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and  revelation,  be  brought 
to  bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  to  become  more 
real,  and  effectual  ?  Various  methods  might  be  given. 
—  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one.  This  method  is,  to 
seek  some  clearer,  more  definite  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture state.  That  world  seems  less  real,  for  want  of 
some  distinctness  in  its  features.  We  should  all  be* 
lieve  it  more  firmly  if  we  conceived  of  it  more  vividly. 
It  seems  unsubstantial,  from  its  vagueness  and  dimness. 
I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the  aids  of  Scripture  and 
Reason  in  forming  to  ourselves  something  like  a  sketch 
of  the  life  to  come.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  give  not 
many  materials,  for  such  a  delineation,  but  the  few  they 
furnish  are  invaluable,  especially  when  we  add  to  these 
the  lights  thrown  over  futurity  by  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  spiritual  nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind, 
which  we  discover,-  helps  us  to  comprehend  its  destiny  ; 
for  its  future  life  must  correspond  to  its  great  laws  and 
essential  powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  spiritual  state ;  and  it  is  particularly  useful  so  to  do, 
when  excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
pass  from  earth  info  that  world.  Nature  prompts  us 
to  follow  them  to  their  new  abode,  to  inquire  in^o  their 
new  life,  to  represent  to  ourselves  their  new  happiness  ; 
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and  perhaps  the  spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  near 
and  real  to  us,  as  when  we  follow  into  it  dear  friends^ 
and  sympathize  with  them  in  the  improvements  and  en- 
joyments of  that  blessed  life.  Do  not  say  that  there  is 
danger  here  of  substituting  imagination  for  Truth.  There 
is  no  danger  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  views 
of  Heaven,  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  inter- 
pret these  by  the  principles  and  powers  of  our  own  souls. 
To  me  the  subject  is  too  dear  and  sacred  to  allow  me 
to  indulge  myself  in  dreams.  I  want  reality ;  I  want 
truth  ;  and  this  I  find  in  God's  word  and  m  the  human 
soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the  world,  we  know 
not  the  place  where  they  go.  We  can  turn  our  eyes  to 
no  spot  in  the  universe,  and  say  they  are  th^e.  Nor  is 
our  ignorance  here  of  any  moment.  It  is  unimportant 
what  region  of  space  contains  them.  Whilst  we  know 
not  to  what  place  they  go,  we  know  what  is  infinitely 
more  interesting,  to  what  beings  they  go.  We  know  not 
where  Heaven  is,  but  we  know  Whom  it  contains,  and 
this  knowledge  opens  to  us  an  infinite  field  for  conteropla" 
tion  and  delight. 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go  to  .Tesus  Christ. 
This  is  taught  in  the  text.  ^^  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  exalted  bira  to  Heaven."  The  New  Testa- 
ment always  speaks  of  Jesus  as  existing  now  in  the  spir- 
itual world ;  and  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happiness  of 
the  holy,  when  absent  from  the  body,  to  be  present  with 
ihe  Lord.  Here  is  one  great  fact  in  regard  to  futurity. 
The  good,  on  leaving  us  here,  meet  their  Saviour ;  and 
this  view  alone  assures  us  of  their  unutterable  happiness. 
In  this  world,  they  had  cherished  acquaintance  with  Je- 
sus through  the  records  of  the  Evangelists.  They  had 
19» 
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followed  him  through  bis  eventful  life  with  veneration  and 
love,  had  treasured  in  their  memt>ries  his  words,  works, 
and  life-giving  promises,  and,  by  receiving  his  spirit,  had 
learned  something  of  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  a 
higher  world.  Now  tliey  meet  him,  they  see  liim. 
He  is  no  longer  a  faint  object  to  their  mind,  obscured  by 
distance  and  by  the  mists  of  sense  and  tlie  world.  He 
is  present  to  them,  and  more  intimately  present  than  we 
are  to  each  other.  Of  this  we  are  sure  ;  for  whilst  the 
precise  mode  of  our  future  existence  is  unknown,  we  do 
know,  that  spiritual  beings  in  that  higher  state  must  ap- 
proach and  commune  with  each  other  more  and  more 
intimately  in  proportion  to  their  progress.  Those  who 
are  newly  born  into  Heaven  meet  Jesus,  and  meet  from 
him  the  kindest  welcome.*  The  happiness  of  the  Sav- 
iour, in  receiving  to  a  higher  life  a  human  being  who  has 
been  redeemed,  puriOed,  inspired  with  immortal  goodness 
by  his  influence,  we  can  but  imperfectly  comprehend.  ' 
You  can  conceive  what  would  be  your  feelings,  on  wel- 
coming to  shore  your  best  friend,  who  had  been  tossed 
on  a  perilous  sea ;  but  the  raptures  of  earthly  reunion 
are  faint  compared  with  the  happiness  of  Jesus,  in  re- 
ceiving the  spirit  for  which  he  died,  and  which  under  his 
guidance  has  passed  with  an  improving  virtue  through  a 
world  of  sore  temptation.  We  on  eartli  meet  after  our 
long  separations  to  suffer  as  well  as  enjoy,  and  soon  to 
part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who  ascend  from  earth 
to  Heaven,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past, 
their  race  is  run,  that  death  is  conquered.  *  With  his  far- 
reaching  prophetic  eye  he  sees  them  entering  a  career  of 
joy  and  glory  never  to  end.  And  his  benevolent  wel- 
come is  expressed  with  a  power  which  belongs  only  to 
the  utterance  of  Heaven,  and  which  communicates  to 
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them  an  innnediate,  confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You 
know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet  human  beings, 
whose  countenances,  at  the  first  view,  scatter  all  distrust, 
and  win  from  us  something  like  the  reliance  of  a  long- 
tried  friendship.  One  smile  is  enough  to  let  us  into  their 
hearts,  to  reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we  may  re- 
pose. That  smile  witl)  which  Jesus  will  meet  the  new- 
born inhabitant  of  Heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that 
beaming  of  love  from  him  who  bled  for  us,  that  tone  of 
welcome,  —  all  these  I  can  faintly  conceive,  but  no  lan- 
guage can  utter  them.  The  joys  of  centuries  will  be 
crowded  into  that  meeting.  This  is  not  fiction.  It  is 
truth  founded  on  the  essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  Heaven,  meet  Jesus 
Christ,  and  their  intercourse  with  him  will  be  of  the 
most  afiectionate  and  ennobling  character.  There  will 
be  nothing  of  distance  in  it.  Jesus  is  indeed  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  reigning  in  the  future  world,  and  sometimes 
imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and  elevated  throne. 
Strange  that  such  conceptions  can  enter  the  minds  of 
Christians.  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  Heaven,  and  so 
he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned  in  the  fishing-boat, 
from  which  he  taught ;  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where 
he  gathered  round  him  listening  and  confiding  disciples. 
His  reign  is  not  the  vulgar  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  disinterested  being, 
over  minds  capable  of  comprehending  and  loving  him. 
In  Heaven,  notliing  like  what  we  call  government  on 
earth  can  exist,  for  government  here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guilt.  The  voice  of  command  is  never 
heard  among  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Even  on  eartli,  the 
most  perfect  government  is  that  of  a  family,  where  parr 
ents  employ  no  tone  but  that  of  affectionate  counsel, 
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where  filial  affection  reads  its  duty  in  the  mild  look  ^nd 
finds  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own  pure  impulse.  Christ 
will  not  be  raised  on  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On 
earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the  publican  and  sin- 
ner. Will  he  recede  from  the  excellent  whom  he  has 
fitted  for  celestial  mansions  ?  How  minds  will  commu* 
nicate  with  one  another  in  that  world,  we  know  not ;  but 
we  know  that  our  closest  embraces  are  but  types  of  the 
spiritual  nearness  which  will  then  be  enjoyed ;  and  to 
this  intimacy  with  Jesus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of 
Heaven  is  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  source  of  future 
happiness.  The  excellent  go  from  earth  not  only  to  re* 
ceive  a  joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  etenial  love 
from  the  Lord.  There  is  a  still  higher  view.  They 
are  brought  by  this  new  intercourse  to  a  new  compre- 
hension of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of  his  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  a  happiness  to  know  that  we  are  objects  of 
interest  and  love  to  an  illustrious  being ;  but  it  is  a  great- 
er happiness,  to  know  deeply  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
character  of  this  being,  to  sympathize  with  him,  to  enter 
into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs,  and  to  become 
associated  with  him  in  the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives. 
Even  here  in  our  infant  and  dim  state  of  being,  we  learn 
enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine  philanthropy  triumphant 
over  injuries  and  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  affectionate 
admiration.  But  those  in  Heaven  look  into  that  vast, 
godlike  soul,  as  we  have  never  done.  They  approach 
it,  as  we  cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the  most  confiding 
friend  ;  and  this  nearness  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens 
in  themselves  a  power  of  love  and  virtue,  which  they 
little  suspected  during  their  earthly  being.  I  trust  I 
speak  to  those^  who,  if  they  have  ever  lieen  brought 
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into  connexion  with  a  noble  human  being,  have  felt,  as  it 
were,  a  new  spirit,  and  almost  new  capacities  of  thought 
and  life,  expanded  within  them.  We  all  know,  how  a 
man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic  feeling,  can  impart 
himself  to  other  minds,  and  raise  them  for  a  time  to 
something  like  his  own  energy  ;  and  in  this  we  have  a 
faint  delinearion  of  the  power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  approach  Jesus  after  deaih.  As  nature  at 
tliis  season  springs  to  a  new  life  under  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  80  will  the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  expanded 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  then  be- 
come truly  conscious  of  the  immortal  power  treasured 
up  in  itself.  His  greatness  will  not  overwhelm  it,  but 
will  awaken  a  corresponding  grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The  good,  on  ap- 
proaching Jesus,  will  not  only  sympathize  with  his  spirit, 
but  will  become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient  ministers, 
in  accomplishing  his  great  work  of  spreading  virtue  and 
happiness.  We  must  never  think  of  Heaven  as  a  state  of 
inactive  contemplation,  or  of  unproductive  feeling.  Even 
here  on  earth,  the  influence  of  Christ's  character  is  seen 
hi  awakening  an  active,  self-sacrificing  goodness.  It 
sends  the  true  disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suflering. 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race.  It  gives  them 
a  new  consciousness  of  being  created  for  a  ministry  of 
beneficence  ;  and  can  they,  when  they  approach  more 
nearly  this  divine  Philanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new 
dliance  with  him,  the  fulness  of  his  love,  can  they  fail 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  work  and  to  kindred 
.labors,  with  an  energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth  ?  In 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could  not  be  per 
iect,  did  we  not  act  with  him.  Nothing  so  unites 
beings   as  cooperation    in   the    same    glorious   cause, 
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and  to  this  union  with  Christ  the  excellent  above  sre 
received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  view  of  the  future 
state,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  connexion  to  be  formed  there  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  go  there  from  among  us,  must  retain  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  to  those  they 
have  left  are  not  dissolved,  but  only  refined.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  I  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  ;  I 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  essential  principles  and 
laws  of  the  soul.  If  the  future  state  is  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  be  invigorated 
and  love  expanded  there,  then  memory,  the  fundamental 
power  of  the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  energy  on  the 
past,  and  all  the  benevolent  affections,  which  have  been 
cherished  here,  must  be  quickened  into  a  higher  life.  To 
suppose  the  present  state  blotted  out  hereafter  from  the 
mind,  would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  cut  off  all  con 
nexion  between  the  two  worlds,  and  would  subvert  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded  for  a 
forgotten  existence  }  No  ;  we  must  carry  the  preeent- 
with  us,  whether  we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or 
woe.  The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier,  stronger 
ties  above  ;  but  under  the  expanding  influence  of  that 
better  world,  the  human  heart  will  be  capacious  enough 
to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  receives  the  new,  to  remember 
its  birth-place  with  tenderness  whilst  enjoying  a  maturer 
and  happier  being.  Did  I  think  of  those  who  are  gone, 
as  dying  to  those  they  left,  I  should  honor  and  love  them 
less.  The  man  who  forgets  his  home  when  he  quits  it. . 
seems  to  want  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature  ;  and 
if  the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren  on  earth  in  tlieir 
new  abode,  were  to  cease  to  intercede  for  them  «n  thoiv 
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nearer  approach  to  their  common  Father,  could  we  think 
of  them  as  improved  by. the  change  ? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  But  when  I  add  to  this,  that  the  new- 
born heirs  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  lover 
of  4hB  human  family,  who  dwelt  here,  suffered  here,  who 
moistened  our  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood,  who  has 
gone  not  to  break  off  but  to  continue  and  perfect  his 
beneficent  labors  for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for  a 
moment  turns  from  our  race,  whose  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  bis  truth  and  the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul, 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  intense  ever  since  he 
\eft  our  world,  and  who  has  thus  bound  up  our  race  with 
his  very  being, — when  I  think  of  all  this,  lam  sure  that 
they  cannot  forget  our  world.  Could  we  hear  them,  I 
believe  they  would  tell  us  that  they  never  truly  loved  the 
race  before  ;  never  before  knew,  what  it  is  to  sympa- 
thize with  human  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue,  to 
mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  fountain  of  love  to  man 
is  opened  within  them.  They  now  see  what  before 
dimly  gleamed  on  them,  the  capacities,  the  mysteries  of 
a  human  soul.  The  significance  of  that  word  Immor- 
tality is  now  apprehended,  and  every  being  destined  to  it 
rises  into  unutterable  importance.  They  love  human 
nature  as  never  before,  and  human  friends  are  prized  as 
above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those  bom  into 
Heaven,  not  only  remember  with  interest,  but  have  a 
present  immediate  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  left 
on  earth  ?  On  this  point,  neither  Scripture  nor  the 
principles  of  human  nature  give  us  light,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  know 
ootbmg  to  prevent  such  knowledge.     We  are  indeed 
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accustomed  to  thkik  of  Heaven  as  distant ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the  union,  the  society  of 
spiritual,  higher  beings.  May  not  these  fill  the  universe, 
so  as  to  make  Heaven  everywhere  ?  are  such  beings 
probably  circumscribed,  as  we  are,  by  material  limits 
Milton  has  said, — 

"Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.*' 

It  is  possible  that  the  disunce  of  Heaven  lies  wholly 
in  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  we  now  want  power  to  pene- 
trate. A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show  the  spir- 
itual world  compassing  us  on  every  side. 

But  suppose  Heaven  to  be  remote.  Still  we  on  earth 
may  be  visible  to  its  inhabitants  ;  still  in  an  important 
senae  they  may  be  present ;  for  what  do  we  mean  by 
presence  ?  Am  I  not  present  to  those  of  you  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly  see  ? 
And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  witli  our  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, to  suppose  that  those  in  Heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  oi^ans,  by  which  they 
may  discern  the  remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near  ? 
This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the  planets  at  the  dis' 
tance  of  millions  of  miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science, 
can  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  their  surfaces.  And 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sen- 
sitive and  piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabitants  of 
those  far-rolling  worlds  might  be  discerned.  Why,  tlien, 
may  not  they  who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and  are 
clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  survey  our  earth  as  dis- 
tinctly as  when  it  was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  such, 
let  us  not  abuse  it.     It  is  liable  to  abuse.     Let  us  no: 
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tfaink  of  die  departed,  as  looking  on  us  with  earthly, 
partial  afTections.  They  love  us  more  than  erer,  bul 
with  a.refioed  and  spiritual  love.  They  have  now  but 
one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may  fit  ourselves  to 
join  them  io  their  mansions  of  benevolence  and  piety. 
Their  spiritual  vision  penetrates  to  our  souls.  Coold 
we  hear  their  voice,  it  would  not  be  an  utterance  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  so  much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater 
effort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a  wider  charity,  to 
a  meeker  endurance,  a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will 
of  God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as  appropriated 
'  to  ourselves.  They  are  breathing  now  an  atmosphere 
of  divine  benevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a  higher 
mission  than  when  they  trod  the  earth.  And  this  thought 
of  the  enlargement  of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards  to  a  benevolence 
akin  to  that  with  which  they  are  inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I  have  given  of 
the  connexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  with  this 
world,  that  it  is  bconsistent  with  their  happiness.  It  is 
said,  that  if  they  retain  their  knowledge  of  this  state,  they 
must  suffer  from  the  recollection  or  sight  of  our  sins  and 
woes  ;  that  to  enjoy  Heaven,  they  must  wean  themselves 
from  the  earth.  This  objection  is  worse  than  superfi« 
cial.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Heaven  and  the  good.  It 
supposes,  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is  founded  in 
ignorance,  that  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Mind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists  around  him, 
would  be  filled  with  horror.  It  makes  Heaven  an  Elysi- 
um, whose  inhabitants  perpetuate  (heir  joy  by  shutting 
themselves  up  in  narrow  bounds,  and  hiding  themselves 
from  the  pains  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good, 
from  their  very  nature,  cannot  thus  be  confined.    Heaven 
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would-be  a  prison)  did  it  cut  them  off  from  sympathy 
with  the  suffering.  Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too 
divine,  to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me  add, 
that  tlie  objection  before  us  casts  reproach  on  God.  It 
supposes  that  there  are  regions  of  his  universe,  which 
mtKt  be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight 
the  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be  true. 
There  are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places  of  woe 
which  these  pure  spirits  must  not  penetrate.  There  is 
impiety  in  the  thought.  In  such  a  universe  there  could 
be  no  Heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these  views,  suffer- ' 
ing  must  exist  in  that  blessed  state  ?  I  reply,  I  do  and 
must  regard  Heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing, 
1  believe,  has  greater  power  to  attract  the  regards  of  its 
benevolent  inhabitants,  than  the  misery  into  which  any 
of  their  fellow-creatures  may  have  fallen.  The  suffering 
which  belongs  to  a  virtuous  sympathy,  I  cannot,  then, 
separate  from  Heaven.  But  that  sympathy,  though  it 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery.  Even  in  this 
world,  a  disinterested  compassion,  when  joined  with 
power  to  minister  to  suffering,  and  with  wisdom  to  com* 
prehend  its  gracious  purposes,  is  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
often  issues  in  the  purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will 
be  in  another  world,  by  our  present  infirmities,  and  en- 
lightened by  comprehensive  views  of  God's  perfect  gov- 
ernment, it  will  give  a  charm  and  loveliness  to  -the  sub- 
limer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and,  tike  all  other  forms  of 
excellence,  will  at  length  enhance  their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  Heaven  is  taught  us  in  the 
single  truth,  that  they  who  enter  it,  meet  and  are  united 
to  Jesus  Christ.     I'here  are  other  interesting  views  at 
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which  I  can  only  glance.  The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus 
only.  They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed  society  which 
is  gathered  round  him,  to  the  redeemed  from  all  regions 
of  earth,  "  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an  innumer- 
able  company  of  angels,  to  the  church  of  the  first-born, 
to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect."  Into  what  a 
glorious  community  do  they  enter !  And  how  they  are 
receii  ed  you  can  easily  understand.  We  are  told,  there 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  tlie  sinner  who  repenteih  ;  and  will 
not  his  ascension  to  the  abode  of  perfect  virtue,  commu- 
nicate more  fervent  happiness  ?  Our  friends  who  leave 
us  for  that  world,  do  not  find  themselves  cast  among 
strangers.  No  desolate  feeling  springs  up  of  having  ex- 
changed their  home  for  a  foreign  country.  The  ten- 
derest  accents  of  human  friendship  never  approached  in 
afFectionateness  the  voice  of  congratulation,  which  bids 
them  welcome  to  their  new  and  everlasting  abode.  In 
that  world,  wiiere  minds  have  surer  means  of  revealing 
themselves  than  here,  the  newly  arrived  immediately  see 
and  feel  themselves  encompassed  with  virtue  and  good- 
ness ;  and  through  this  insight  into  the  congenial  spirits 
which  surround  them,  intimacies  stronger  than  years  can 
cement  on  earth,  may  be  created  in  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  with  all  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  to  suppose  that  the  departed  meet  peculiar 
congratulation  from  friends  who  had  gone  before  them  to 
that  better  world  ;  and  especially  from  all  who  had  in 
any  way  given  aids  to  their  virtue  ;  from  parents  who 
had  instilled  into  them  the  first  lessons  of  love  to  God 
and  man  ;  from  associates,  whose  examples  had  won 
them  to  goodness,  whose  faithful  counsels  deterred  them 
from  sin.  The  ties  created  by  such  benefits  must  be 
eternal.  The  grateful  soul  must  bind  itself  with  peculiar 
affection  to  such  as  ffiided  it  to  immortality. 
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In  regard  to  the  happiness  of  die  intercourse  of  the 
future  state,  all  of  you,  I  trust,  can  form  some  appre- 
hensions of  it.     If  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoyments 
of  friendship,  of  entire  confidence,  of  cooperation  ia 
honorable  and  successful  labors  with  those  we  love,  wo 
can  comprehend  something  of  the  felicity  of  a  worlds 
where  souls,  refined  from  selfishness,  open  as  the  day, 
thirsting  for  new  truth  and  virtue,  endued  with  new  power 
of  enjoying  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  universe^ 
allied  in  the  noblest  works  of  benevolence,  and  continu- 
ally discovering  new  mysteries  of  the  Creator's  power 
and  goodness,  communicate  themselves  to  one  another 
with  the  freedom  of  perfect  love.     The  closest  attach* 
ments  of  this  life  are  cold,  distant,  stranger-like,  com 
pared  with  theirs.     How  they  communicate  themselves, 
by  what  language  or  organs,  we  know  not.     But  this  wt 
know,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  its  power  of  im- 
parting itself  must  improve.     The  eloquence,  the  thrill- 
ing, inspiring  tones,  in  which  the  good  and  noble  some- 
times speak  to  us  on  earth,  may  help  us  to  conceive  the 
expressiveness,   harmony,   energy   of   the   language  in 
which  superior  beings  reveal   themselves  above.     Of 
what  they  converse  we  can  better  judge.     They  who 
enter  that  world,  meet  beings  whose  recollections  extend 
through  ages,  who  have  met  together  perhaps  from  vari- 
ous worlds,  who  have   been   educated   amidst   infinite 
(varieties  of  condition,  each  of  whom  has  passed  through 
his  own  discipline  and  reached  his  own  peculiar  form  of 
perfection,  and  each  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testimony  to 
the  providence  of  the  Universal  Father.     What  treas- 
ur  .'s  of  memory,  observation,  experience,  imagery,  illus- 
tration, must  enrich  the  intercourse  of  Heaven !     One 
angel's  history  may  be  a  volume  of  more  various  trutbi 
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than  aD  tbe  records  of  our  race.  —  After  all,  how  Uttle 
can  our  present  experience  help  us  to  understand  the 
intercourse  of  Heaven,  a  communion  marred  by  no 
passion,  chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no  con* 
sciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as  childhood,  and  overflowing 
with  innocent  joy,  a  communion  in  which  the  noblest 
feelings  flow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in  which  pure  beings 
give  familiar  utterance  to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to 
the  Wonder  which  perpetually  springs  up  amidst  this 
ever-unfolding  and  ever-mysterious  universe,  to  the  rap* 
tures  of  adoration  and  pious  gratitude,  and  to  the  swell- 
ings of  a  sympathy  which  cannot  be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Heaven  only  converse.  They  who  reach  that 
world,  enter  on  a  state  of  action,  life,  eflTort.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  tbe  future  world  as  so  happy  that  none 
need  the  aid  of  others,  that  effort  ceases,  that  the  good 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is,  that 
all  action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is  but  the  sport 
of  childhood,  compared  with  the  energy  and  activity  of 
that  higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what  principles 
are  so  active  as  intellect,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  thirst  for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the  sufl^ering, 
and  devotion  to  God's  purposes ;  and  these  are  tbe  ever- 
expanding  principles  of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the 
labors  which  are  now  laid  on  us  for  food,  raiment, 
outward  interests,  cease  at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper 
wants  than  those  of  the  body  are  developed  in  Heaven. 
There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first  becomes  truly  conscious 
of  its  capacities ;  that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infin- 
ity ;  that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a  boundless  sphere 
for  discovery,  for  science,  for  the  sense  of  beauty,  foi 
beneficence,  and  for  adoration.  There  new  objects  to 
20* 
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liVe  for,  which  reduce  to  nothingness  present  interests, 
are  constantly  unfolded.  We  must  not  tliink  of  Heaven 
as  a  stationary  comnnunity.  I  think  of  it  as  a  world  of 
stupendous  plans  and  efforts  for  its  own  improvement* 
I  think  of  it,  as  a  society  passing  through  successive 
stages  of  developement,  virtue,  knowledge,  power,  by 
the  energy  of  its  own  members.  Celestial  genius  j& 
always  active  to  explore  the  great  laws  of  the  creation 
and  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  mind,  to  disclose 
the  beautiful  in  the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  forward.  In  that 
world,  as  in  this,  there  are  diversities  of  intellect,  and 
the  highest  minds  find  their  happiness  and  progress  in 
elevating  the  less  improved.  There  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, which  began  here,  goes  on  without  end  ;  and  a 
diviner  philosophy  than  is  taught  on  earth,  reveals  the 
spirit  to  itself,  and  awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort 
for  its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  born  into  Heaven, 
enter  a  society  full  of  life  and  action  for  its  own  de- 
velopement <  Heaven  has  connexion  with  other  worlds. 
Iti  inhabitants  are  God's  messengers  through  the  cre- 
ation. They  have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
their  endless  being,  ihey  may  have  the  care  of  other 
worlds.  But  I  pause,  lest  to  those  unused  to  such 
speculations,  I  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  an- 
ticfpation.  What  I  have  spoken  seems  to  me  to  rest 
in  God's  word  and  the  laws  of  tlie  mind,  and  these 
\aws  are  everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge,  but  I  must 
forbear.  They  who  are  born  into  Heaven,  go  not  only 
to  Jesus,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  pure  beings. 
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They  go  to  God.  They  see  Him  with  a  new  h'ght  in 
all  his  works.  Still  more,  they  see  Him,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  face  to  face,  that  is,  by  Immediate  Com- 
munion. These  new  relations  of  the  ascended  spirit 
to  the  Universal  Father,  how  neai- !  how  tender !  how 
strong !  how  exalting !  But  this  is  too  great  a  subject 
for  the  lime  which  remains.  And  yet  it  is  the  chief 
element  of  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future  state,  should  make 
it  an  object  of  deep  interest,  earnest  hope,  constant 
pursuit.  Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality.  Its 
attraction  should  be  felt  perpetually.  It  should  over- 
come the  force  with  which  this  world  draws  us  to  itself. 
Were  there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  all  that  is  great  in  virtue,  genius,  and 
tlie  liberal  arts,  and  numbering  among  its  citizens,  the 
most  illustrious  patriots,  poets,  philosophers,  plulan- 
thropists  of  our  age,  how  eagerly  should  we  cross  the 
ocean  to  visit  it  !  And  how  immeasurably  greater  is 
the  attraction  of  Heaven !  There  live  the  elder  breth- 
ren of  the  creation,  the  sons  of  the  morning,  who  sang 
for  joy  at  the  creation  of  our  race  ;  there  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages  and  climes  ;  the  friends,  benefactors, 
deliverers,  ornaments  of  their  race  ;  the  patriarch,  proph- 
et, apostle,  and  martyr ;  the  true  heroes  of  public, 
and  still  more  of  private,  life  ;  the  father,  mother,  wife, 
husband,  child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man,  have  walked 
before  God  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  self-sacrificii)g 
virtue.  There  are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts 
the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the  writers  from  whose 
pages  we  have  received  the  inspiration  of  pure  and 
lofty  sentiments,  t&e  friends  whose  countenances  have 
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shed  light  through  our  dwellings,  and  peace  and  strength 
through  our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  together, 
safe  from  every  storm,  triumphant  over  evil ; — and  they 
say  to  us,  Come  and  join  us  in  our  everlasting  blessed- 
ness ;  Come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise  ;  Share 
our  adoration,  friendship,  progress,  and  works  of  love. 
They  say  to  us,  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life,  that 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  the  beginning  and 
dawn  of  Heaven,  and  we  shall  soon  welcome  you,  with 
more  than  human  friendship,  to  our  own  immortality. 
Shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  m  vain  ?  Shall  our  world- 
Uness  and  unforsaken  sins,  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  of  Heaven  ? 
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Jamzb  It.  1 :  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  f ' 

I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  war.  I 
am  aware,  that  to  some  this  topic  may  seem  to  have  po- 
litical bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  pulpit ;  but 
to  me  it  is  eminently  a  moral  and  religious  subject.  In 
approaching  it,  political  parties  and  interest  vanish  from 
my  mind.  They  are  forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  mis- 
eries and  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ,  and  his  ministers  are 
bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty on  the  present  occasion,  is,  to  select  some  point 
of  view  from  the  vast  field  which  opens  before  us.  Af- 
ter some  general  remarks,  I  shaU  confine  myself  to  a 
single  topic,  which  at  present  demands  peculiar  attention. 
Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands  alone,  or  has 
nothing  in  common  with  other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the 
text  intimates,  to  a  great  family.  It  may  be  said,  thai 
society,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  deformed  by  war. 
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Even  in  families  we  see  jarring  interests  and  .passions, 
invasions  of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence, 
force  ;  and  in  common  life,  how  continually  do  we  see 
men  struggling  with  one  another  for  property  or  distinc- 
tion,  injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another  by  joaYoir^es,  neglects,  and  mutual 
reproach.  All  this  is  essentially  war,  but  war  restrained, 
hemmed  in,  disarmed  by  the  opinions  and  institutions  of 
society.  To  limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  prop- 
erty, and  life,  society  has  instituted  government,  erected 
the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legislator  with  the 
power  of  enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  pledged  its  whole  force  to 
his  support.  Human  wisdom  has  been  manifested  in 
nothing  more  conspicuously  than  in  civil  institutions  for 
repressing  war,  retaliation,  and  passionate  resort  to  force, 
among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it  has 
stopped.  Government,  which  is  ever  at  work  to  restrain 
the  citizen  at  home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms  hiro 
with  fire  and  sword  against  other  communities,  sends  out 
hosts  for  desolation  and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  work  of  spreading 
misery  and  death.  Government,  the  peace-officer  at 
home)  breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it  into  a  science, 
reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes  it  a  trade,  and  applauds 
it  as  if  it  were  the  most  honorable  work  of  nations. 
Strange  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so  successfully  put 
down  the  wars  of  individuals,  has  never  been  inspired 
and  emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of  bringing  to  an 
end  the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  miseries  of  public 
war.  But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of  late,  has 
hardly  been  thought  of ;  and  in  reading  history  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  chief  end  of  govern* 
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ment  in  promoting  internal  quiet,  has  been  to  accumu* 
!ate  greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed 
is  the  staple  of  Iiistory,  and  men  have  been  butchered 
and  countries  ravaged,  as  if  the  human  frame  had  been 
constructed  with  such  exquisite  skill  only  to  be  mangled, 
and  tlie  earth  covered  with  fertility  only  to  attract  the 
spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
pursue.  The  miseries  of  war  are  not  my  present  sub- 
ject. One  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in 
their  true  light.  What  gives  these*  miseries  preemi- 
nence among  human  woes,  —  what  should  compel  us  to 
look  on  them  with  peculiar  horror,  —  is,  not  their  awful 
amount,  but  their  origin,  their  source.  They  are  miseries 
inflicted  by  man  on  man.  They  spring  from  depravity 
of  will.  They  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness 
of  heart.  The  distorted  features,  writhing  frames,  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  —  these  are  not  the 
chief  horrors  of  war  :  they  sink  into  unimportance  com- 
pared with  the  infernal  passions  which  work  this  woe. 
Death  is  a  light  evil  when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had 
the  countless  miUions  destroyed  by  war,  been  swallowed 
up  by  floods  or  yawning  earthquakes,  we  should  look 
back  awe-struck,  but  submissive,  on  the  mysterious 
providence  which  had  thus  fulGlIed  the  mortal  sentence 
originally  passed  on  the  human  race.  But  that  man, 
bom  of  woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to  man, 
and  commanded  by  an  inward  law  and  the  voice  of  God 
to  love  and  do  good,  should,  through  selfishness,  pride, 
revenge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these  torrents  of 
human  blood,  —  here  is  an  evil  which  combines  with 
exquisite  suffering  fiendish  guilt.  All  other  evib  fade 
before  it. 
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Such  are  the  dark  features  of  war.  X  have  spoken 
of  them  strongly,  because  humanity  and  religion  demand 
from  us  all  a  new. and  sterner  tone  on  this  master  evil. 
But  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to  observe,  that  whilst  war 
is,  in  the  main,  the  offspring  and  riot  of  the  worst  pas« 
sions,  better  principles  often  mix  with  it  and  throw  a  veil 
over  its  deformity.  Nations  fight  not  merely  for  revenge 
or  booty.  G^ory  is  often  the  stirring  word  ;  and  glory, 
though  often  misinterpreted  and  madly  pursued  by  crime, 
is  still  an  impulse  of  great  minds,  and  shows  a  nature 
made  to  bum  with  high  thoughts,  and  to  pour  itself  forth 
in  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle 
from  pure  motives ;  and,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  unmingled 
evil  cannot  exist  in  God's  creation,  the  most  ferocioiis 
conflicts  have  been  brightened  by  examples  of  'magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  virtue.  In  almost  all  wars,  there  is 
some  infusion  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  all  enthusiasm,  there 
is  a  generous  element. 

Still  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime  and  misery, 
and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great  purpose  of  Christianity, 
and  should  be  the  earnest  labor  of  philanthropy ;  nor  is 
this  enterprise  to  be  scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  The  ten- 
dencies of  civilization  are  decidedly  towards  peace. 
The  influences  of  progressive  knowledge,  refinement, 
arts,  and  national  wealth,  are  pacific.  The  old  motives 
for  war  are  losing  power.  Conquest,  which  once  mad- 
dened nations,  hardly  enters  now  into  the  calculation  of 
statesmen.  The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  termbistion 
of  the  last  career  of  conquest  which  the  world  has 
known,  is  reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  developemer  of 
a  nation's  resources  in  peace  is  the  only  road  to  pros- 
perity ;  that  even  successful  war  makes  a  people  J^oor, 
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cruahing  tbem  with  taxes  and  crippling  their  progress  in 
industry  and  useful  arts.  We  have  another  pacific  influ- 
ence at  the  present  moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  who,  in 
proportion  as  they.  learn  theil*  interests  and  rights,  are 
unwilling  to  be  used  as.  materials  of  war,  to  suffer  and 
bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and  glory  of  a  privileged 
few.  Again ;  science,  commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  mtercourse,  new  exchanges  of  literature, 
new  friendships,  new  interests,  are  overcoming  the  old 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silently  spreading  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happiness  of  all.  Once 
more ;  public  opinion  is  continually  gaining  strength  in 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world  ;  and  to  this  tribunal  all 
states  must  b  a  measure  bow.  Here  are  pacific  influ- 
ences. Here  are  encouragements  to  labor  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to 
war  is  to  be  found  in  false  ideas  of  honor.  Military 
prowess  and  military  success  are  thought  to  shed  peculiar 
glory  on  a  people ;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to  be 
intoxicated  with  these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation;  consists  peculiarly  in  the  spirit 
which  repels  injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sword. 
These  opinions  I  shall  now  examine,  beginning  with  the 
glory  attached  to  military  achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  associated  strongly 
with  military  exploits,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and  states 
have  sought  to  spread  the  military  spirit,  by  loading  it 
with  rewards.    Badges,  ornaments,  distinciions,  the  most 
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flatteriog  and  intoxicating,  have  been  the  prizes  of  war. 
The  aristocracy  of  £urope,  which  commenced  in  bar* 
barons  ages,  was  founded  on  military  talent  and  success  ; 
and  the  chief  education  of  the  young  noble,  was  for  a 
long  time  litde  more  than  a  training  for  batde,  —  hence 
the  strong  connexion  between  war  and  honor.  All  past 
ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  ^nd  the  structure 
of  society  has  given  it  a  fearful  force.  Let  us  consider 
it  with  some  particularity. 

The  idea  of  honor  is  associated  with  war.  But  to 
whom  does  the  honor  belong  ?  If  to  any,  certainly  not 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  are  particu- 
larly engaged  in  it.  The  mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at 
home,  and  hire  others  to  fight,  —  who  sleep  in  their 
warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the  cold  and 
damp  earth,  —  who  sit  at  their  well-spread  board,  and 
hire  others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving,  who  nurse  the 
slightest  hurt  in  tlieir  own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  mortal  wounds  and  to  linger  in  com- 
fortless hospitals  ;  —  certainly  this  mass  reap  litde  honor 
from  war ;  die  honor  belongs  to  those  immediately  en- 
gaged in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then,  what  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  war  ?  It  is  to  destroy  human  life ;  to  mangle 
the  limbs  ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body ;  to  plunge  the 
sword  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-cieature  ;  to  strew  the 
earth  with  bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them  under 
foot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  down  and  bum 
cities  ;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into  deserts  ;  to  level  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magnificent  abode  of  op- 
ulence ;  to  scourge  nations  with  famine  ;  to  multiply 
widows  and  orphans.  Ar<B  these  honorable  deeds  ? 
Were  you  called  to  name  exploits  worthy  of  demons, 
would  you  not  naturally  select  such  as  these  ?     Grant 
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tLat  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it  is  a  dreadful 
Decessity,  such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with  in- 
stinctive horror ;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them  from 
guilt,  it  cannot  turn  them  into  glory.  We  have  thought 
that  it  was  honorable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate  pain, 
to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
We  have  placed  among  the  revered  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  the  discoverers  of  arts  which  alleviate  hu- 
man sufferings,  which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer 
hiHiian  life  ;  and  if  these  arts  be  honorable,  where  is  the 
glory  of  multiplying  and  aggravating  tortures  and  death  ? 
It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honorableness  of  war  con- 
sists not  in  the  business  which  it  performs,  but  in  the 
motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qualities  which 
it  indicates.  It  will  be  asked,  Is  it  not  honorable  to 
jserve  one's  countr}*,  and  to  expose  one's  life  in  its 
cause  }  Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  service ; 
and  let  her  faithful  friends,  her  loyal  sons,  who  under 
the  guidance  of  duty  and  disinterested  zeai,  have  poured 
out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  posterity.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  this 
moral  heroism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  com- 
mon military  spirit  ?  Who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe, 
that  this  all-sacrificing  patriotism  of  principle  is  tlie 
motive  which  fJls  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms  ?  Does  this  sentiment 
reign  in  the  common  soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven 
from  all  other  modes  of  support,  and  hires  himself  to 
be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents  a-day  ?  Or  does  it  reign  in 
the  officer,  who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  the  sense 
of  reputation,  or  dread  of  disgrace,  meets  the  foe  with 
a  fearless  front  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism 
DCiurished  by  war ;  I  mean  that  which  burns  to  bumble 
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other  nations,  and  to  purchase  for  our  own  the  exulta- 
tion of  triumph  and  superior  force.  But  as  for  true 
patriotism,  which  has  its  root  in  benevolence,  and  which 
desires  the  real  and  enduring  happiness  of  our  country, 
nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than  war,  and  no  class  of 
men  have  less  of  it  than  those  engaged  in  war.  Per- 
haps in  no  class  is  the  passion  for  display  and  distinction 
so  strong ;  and  in  accordance  with  tliis  infirmity,  they 
are  apt  to  regard  as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state, 
a  career  of  conquests,  which  makes  a  show  and  dazzles 
the  multitude,  however  desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  or  however  blighting  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the  choice  of 
a  military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim  .to  peculiar  honor. 
There  are  employments,  which  from  their  peculiar  char- 
acter, should  be  undertaken  only  from  high  motives. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  profession  of  arms. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction,  the  infliction  of  the 
most  dreaded  evils,  not  only  on  wrong-doers,  oppres- 
sors, usurpers,  but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defenceless. 
From  this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should 
reconcile  us  to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  The  man  who  un- 
dertakes this  work  solely  or  chiefly  to  earn  money  or 
an  epaulette,  commits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great 
wrong.  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  he  who  engages  in 
military  life,  is  bound,  as  in  other  professions^  to  insure 
from  his  employers  the  means  of  support,  and  that  he 
may  innocently  seek  the  honor  which  is  awarded  to 
faithful  and  successful  service.  Still,  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  profession,  from  the  solemnity  and 
terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can  engage  in   it  in- 
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oocently  or  honorably,  wbo  does  not  deplore  its  neces- 
sity, and  does  not  adopt  it  from  generous  motives,  froiA 
the  power  of  moral  and  public  considerations.  That 
these  are  not  the  motives  which  now  611  armies,  is  too 
notorious  to  need  proof.  How  common  is  it  for  military 
men  to  desire  war,  as  giving  rich  prizes  and  as  advan- 
cing  them  in  their  profession.  They  are  willing  to  slaugh- 
ter their  fellow-creatures  for  money  and  distinction  ;  — 
and  is  the  profession  of  such  men  peculiarly 'glorious.?  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  human  life  may  sometimes 
be  justly  taken  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the 
solemn  conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public  ends. 
To  destroy  our  fellow-creatures  for  profit  or  promotion, 
is  to  incur  a  guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink, 
could  it  be  brought  distinctly  before  their  minds.  That 
there  may  be  soldiers  of  principle,  men  who  abhor  the 
thought  of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  consent  to 
the  painful  ofKce  only  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed 
by  their  country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
freely  granted.  Such  men  spring  up  especially  in  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at 
stake.  But  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  military 
profession,  you  know.  That  men  generally  enter  this 
profession  from  selfish  motives,  that  they  hire  them- 
selves to  kill  for  personal  remuneration,  you  know, 
.  That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a  fellow-creature,  from  in- 
ducements not  a  whit  more  disinterested  than  those 
which  lead  other  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a  pernicious 
insect,  you  know ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  profession 
has  no  peculiar  title  to  respect.  It  is  particularly  de- 
graded by  the  offer  of  prize-money.  The  power  of 
ibis  inducement  is  well  understood.  But  is  it  honorable 
to  kill  a  fellow-creature  for  a  share  of  his  spoils  }  A 
21* 
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nation  which  offers  prize-money,  is  chtrgeable.  with  the 
crime  of  tainting  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  It  offers  him 
a  demoralizing  motive  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  saps  high  principle  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It  establish- 
es the  most  inhuman  method  of  getting  rich  which  civ- 
ilized men  can  pursue.  I  know  that  society  views  this 
subject  differently,  and  more  guilt  should  be  attached  to 
society  tlian  to  the  soldier  ;  but  still  the  character  of 
the  profession  remains'  degraded  by  the  motives  which 
most  commonly  actuate  its  members  ;  and  war,  as  now 
carried  on,  is  certainly  among  the  last  vocations  to  be 
called  honorable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I  mean  not 
to  deny  to  military  men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes 
of  society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable  in  regard  to 
war,  and  the  burden  presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow 
any  to  take  up  reproaches  against  others.  Society  has 
not  only  established  and  exalted  the  military  profession, 
but  studiously  allures  men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity, 
cupidity,  and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it,  have  on 
their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  of  opin- 
ion and  law,  and  the  applauding  voice  of  nations  ;  so 
tliat  justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of  peculiar 
deviations  from  duty,  or  of  falling  below  society  in  moral . 
worth  or  privale  virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the  military  profes- 
sion, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  false  estimate  of  courage, 
which  prevails  through  the  Christian  world.  Men  are 
dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  opinion 
moie  perverted  and  more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and 
to  this  point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular  atten- 
tion.    The  truth  is,  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  has 
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come  down  to  us  from  remote  ages,  md  bas  been  from 
tbe  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  European  charac- 
ter. Our  northern  ancestors,  who  ovenvhebned  the 
Roman  empire,  were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in  re- 
spect to  military  courage.  They  made  it  tbe  first  of 
virtues.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  was, 
that  a  man  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  transported 
at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god  Odin,  a  terrible  paradise, 
where  he  was  to  quafif  for  ever  delicious  draughts  from 
the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  Bo  rooted  was  this  fanati- 
cism, that  it  was  thought  a  calamity  to  die  of  disease 
or  old  age  ;  and  death  by  violence,  even  if , inflicted  by 
their  own  hands,  was  thought  more  honorable  tlian  to 
expire  by  the  slow,  inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This 
spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out  at  length  into 
chivalry,  the  strangest  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mer- 
cy and  cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  sentiment,  to 
be  found  in  human  history.  This  whole  institution 
breathed  an  extravagant  estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a  good  knight. 
Danger  was  thirsted  for,  when  it  might  innocently  be 
shunned.  Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amuse- 
ments full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to  mortal  wounds, 
were  pursued  with  passionate  eagerness.  The  path  to 
honor  lay  through  rash  adventures,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  was  the  scorn  of  suffering  and  of  death  which 
they  expressed.  This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  meas- 
ure to  good  sense,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  still  it  is  rife  ;  and  not  a  few  imagine  fear- 
less courage  to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  affirm.  It  ought  to  be  prized,  sought,  cherished. 
Though  not  of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid  to 
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virtue.  It  gives  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  when 
needed  most.  It  converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak|  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm  look  often  awes 
the  injurious,  and  silences  insult.  All  great  enterprises 
demand  it,  and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into  mag- 
nanimity. Whibt  it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices.^ 
it  saves  us  from  one  class  peculiarly  ignominious, — from 
the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compliance,  which  belong 
to  fear.  It  is  accompanied  too  with  an  animated  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  is  one  of  the  high  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  We  are  bound  to  cherish  it  as  tlie  safe- 
guard of  happiness  and  rectitude  ;  and  when  so  cherished 
it  takes  rank  among  the  virtues. 

Still,  courage  considered  in  itself,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  its  origin  and  motives,  and  regarded  in  its  com- 
mon manifestations,  is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  disposition  to  exalt  it  above  tlie  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  one  of  the  roost  ruinous  delusions  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  barbarous  times.  In 
most  men,  courage  has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization 
of  the  body.  It  belongs  to  tlie  nerves  rather  than  the 
character.  In  some,  it  is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rasli* 
ness.  In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  passions  ob* 
souring  the  idea  of  danger.  In  another,  from  the  want 
of  imagination  or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future 
evils  near.  Tlie  ^courage  of  the  uneducated  may  often 
be  traced  to  stupidity  ;  to  the  absence  of  thought  and 
sensibility.  Many  are  courageous  from  the  dread  of  the 
infamy  absurdly  attached  to  cowardice.  One  terror  ex- 
pels another.  A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer 
To  show  the  moral  worthlessness  of  mere  courage,  of 
contempt  of  bodily  suffering  and  pain,  one  consideration 
is  sufficient ;  —  the  most  abandoned  have  possessed  it 
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A  perfection.  The  villain  often  hardens  .nto  the  tbor* 
ough  hero,  if  courage  and  heroism  be  one.  The  more 
complete  bis  success  in  searing  conscience  and  defying 
God,  tile  more  daundess  bis  daring.  Long-continued 
vice  and  exposure  naturally  generate  contempt  of  life 
and  a  reckless  encounter  of  peril.  Courage,  considered 
in  itself  or  without  reference  to  its  causes,  is  no  virtue 
and  deserves  no  esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  best  and 
the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  qualities 
from  which  it  springs  and  with  which  it  is  conjoined. 
There  is  in  truth  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage  ;  but  it 
happens  to  be  found  least  in  those  who  are  most  admired 
for  bravery.  It  is  the  courage  of  principle,  which  dares 
to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which  puts  to  hazard 
reputation,  rank,  the  prospects  of  advancement,  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of'  the  world,  rather 
than  violate  a  conviction  of  duly.  It  is  the  courage  of 
benevolence  and  piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  in 
withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice,  oppression,  injus- 
tice, and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness.  It  is  moral  energy,  that  force  of  will  in 
adopting  duty,  over  which  menace  and  suffering  have 
no  power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul,  which  rever- 
ences itself  too  much  to  be  greatly  moved  about  what 
befalls  the  body  ;  which  thirsts  so  intensely  for  a  pure 
inward  life,  that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal  life  withonf 
fear  ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spiritual,  celestial 
good  has  been  unfolded  so  brightly  as  to  obscure  all 
worldly  interests  ;  which  aspires  after  immortality,  and 
therefore  heeds  little  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  a  day  ; 
which  has  so  concentred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds  a  joy  in  the 
perik  and  suffermgs  by  whif"»h  its  loyalty  to  God  and 
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virtue  may  be  approved.  This  courage  may  be  calM 
tlie  perfection  of  humanity,  for  it  is  the  exercise,  result^ 
and  expression  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  natiii^. 
Need  I  tell  you,  that  this  courage  has  hardly  any  thing 
in  common  with  what  generally  bears  the  name,  and  has 
been  lauded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?  Can  any  man, 
not  wholly  blinded  to  moral  distinctions,  compare  or 
confound  with  this  divine  energy,  the  bravery  derived 
from  constitution,  nourished  by  ambition,  and  blazing 
out  In  resentment,  which  forms  the  glory  of  military 
men  and  of  men  of  the  woj:ld  ?  The  courage  of  mili- 
tary and  ordinary  life,  instead  of  resting  on  high  and 
unchangeable  principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  reward  in  vulgar 
praise.  Superior  to  bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before  cen- 
sure, and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which  faithfulness 
to  God  and  unpopular  duty  must  often  incur.  Ir  wears 
the  appearance  of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one 
strong  passion,  fear  ;  but  tlie  other  passions  it  leaves  un- 
mastered,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  moral  strength 
or  greatness,  which  consists  is  subjecting  all  appetites 
and  desires  to  a  pure  and  high  standard  of  rectitude. 
Brilliant  courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being  a 
principle  of  universal  self-control,  is  often  joined  widi 
degrading  pleasures,  with  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  with  a  hardihood  which  de- 
fies God  as  well  as  man,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with 
scorning  death,  contemns  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow. 
So  wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bravery  which  has  so 
long  been  praised,  sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time 
that  it  should  be  understood.  It  is  time  that  the  old. 
barbarous,  indiscriminate  worship  of  mere  courage  should 
give  phce  to  a  wise  moral  judgment-     This  fanaticisiB 
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has  done  much  lo  rob  Christianity  of  its  due  honor. 
Men,  who  give  their  sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery 
and  destructive  valor  of  the  soldier,  will  see  little  at* 
traction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Jesus.  His 
unconquerable  forbearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touch- 
ing expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy,  may  even  seem 
to  them  a  weakness.  We  read  of  those  who,  surround- 
ing the  cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They  did  it 
in  their  ignorance.  More  guilty,  more  insensible  are 
those,  who,  living  under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in  that  cross  a  glory 
V  hich  pours  contempt  on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delu- 
sion never  cease  ?  Will  men  never  learn  to  reverence 
disinterested  love  ?  Shall  the  desolations  and  woes  of 
ages  bear  their  testimony  in  vain  against  the  false  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world?  Shall  Christ, 
shall  moral  perfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall 
God  manifest  in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted  by  the 
worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  savage  hordes  f  Shall 
the  cross  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  breast,  nei^er  come 
to  the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and  teacher  of  all- 
suffering  love  ? — I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  despair. 
Whilst  we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Christianity 
over  false  notions  of  honor,  we  see  and  ought  to  rec- 
ognise its  progress.  War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief 
path  to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not  now  written 
ill  blood.  The  purest  fame  is  the  meed  of  genius,  phi- 
losophy, philanthropy,  and  piety,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  passion  for  milita- 
ry glory  is  no  longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.     In  all  this  let  us  rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  aimed  to  show  that  th« 
glory  awarded  to  military  4>rowess  and  success,  is  im- 
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foundedt  —  to  show  the  deceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  adofiiration  of  war.  I  proceed 
to  another  topic,  which  is  necessary  to  give  us  a  fuL 
understanding  of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the 
idea  of  honor  in  exciting  nations  to  hostility.  There 
are  many  persons  who  have  little  admiration  of  war^ 
like  achievements,  and  are.  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
but  who  still  imagine  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  con- 
sists peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury, 
und  who,  consequently,  when  their  country  has  been 
wn^^-ged,  are  too  prone  to  rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its 
interesi3  liave  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps  its  well* 
being  iro|,eriously  demands  continued  peace.  Still  its 
honor  is  said  ^  call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
tliought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim.  That  rational 
nonor  should  be  vScir,  and  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
no  man  will  deny  ;  du.  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  k.  0^7  precisely  what  it  means,  lest 
'we  set  up  for  our  worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity, 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  ^  "i^p  sliame.  I  ask,  then,  in 
what  does  the  honor  of  a  nt»tiv^n  consist?  What  are 
its  chief  elements  or  constituents  r  The  common  views 
of  it  are  narrow  and  low.  Ever)  veople  should  study 
it ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  understant  it,  we  shall  learn 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipitate  .)&fions  into  war. 
What,  I  ask  again,  is  this  national  hoho  .  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is  undoubtedly 
justice.  A  people,  to  deserve  respect,  mihsi  lay  down 
the  maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  intercv«irse  with 
other  communities,  that  justice,  -^  a  strict  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  states,  —  shall  take  rank  of  its  interests. 
A  nation  without  reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead 
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b  defence  of  a  war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honor,  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain.  It  bears  a 
brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human  blood  cannot 
wash  away.  With  these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief  magistrate  recently 
addressed  to  €i  legislative  body  in  this  country. 

**  No  community  of  men,"  he  says,  "  in  any  age  or 
nation,  under  any  dispensation,  political  or  religious, 
has  been  governed  by  jusfice  in  its  negotiations  or  con* 
flicts  with  other  states.  It  is  not  justice  and  magna- 
nimity, but  interest  and  ambition,  dignified  under  th^ 
name  of  State  policy,  that  has  governed,  and  ever  will 
govern^  masses  of  men  acting  as  political  communities. 
Individuals  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice ;  but 
what  citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend 
for  justice  to  a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  oppo-* 
sition  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  state,  widiout  for- 
feiting the  character  of  a  patriot  ?  " 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  to  our  own 
country  it  was  applied,  then,  I  say,  we  have  no  honor 
to  fight  for.  A  people  systematically  sacrificing  justice 
to  its  interests,  is  essentially  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
receives  but  the  just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in  the 
assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  tnie  that  nations 
are  so  dead  to  moral  principles.  The  voice  of  justice 
is  not  always  drowned  by  the  importunities  of  interest^ 
nor  ought  we,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  injurious 
act,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  towards  other  states,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary  working  of 
human  selfishness.  It  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  indig- 
nantly as  the  wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strictly 
just  has  an  honor  independent  of  opinion,  and  to  which 
opinion  must  pay  homage.     Its  glory  is  purer  and  more 
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enduring  than  that  of  a  thousand  victories*  Let  not 
him  who  prefers  for  his  country  the  renown  ,of  military 
spirit  and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of  his  zeal 
for  its  tiouor.  He  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires,  for 
his  country  no  higher  praise  than  has  been  gained  by 
many  a  savage  horde. 

l^he  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  A  people  bught  to  regard  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound  to  bear 
part  in  the  work  of  human  improvement  and  happiness. 
The  obligation  of  benevolence,  belonging  to  men  as 
individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their  associated  capaci- 
ties. Wo  have  indeed  no  right  to  form  an  association 
of  whatever  kind,  which  severs  us  from  the  human  race. 
I  care  not  though  men  of  loose  principles  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  a  nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  high  for  human  mockery ;  and 
this  duty  in  particular,  so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has 
been  reduced  to  practice.  Our  own  country,  in  framing 
its  first  treaties,  proposed  to  insert  an  article  prohibit- 
ing privateering ;  and  tliis  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  human* 
hy  to  diiYiiuish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war.^  Eng- 
land, from  philandiropy,  abolished  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  No  nation  stands  alone ;  and  each  is  bound 
to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the  promotion  of  equitable, 
'pacific,  and  beneficent  relations  among  all  countries, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  principles  of  inter- 
course and  national  law.  This  country  is  intrusted  by 
(fod  wnh  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  oflice  is  to  com- 
mend to  all  nations  free  institutions,  as  the  sources  of 
public  pfosf>erity  and  personal  dignity ;  and  I  trust  we 
desire  to  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of  nations  by  fidelity 
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o  our  trust.  A  people  reckless  of  the  interest  of  the 
world,  and  profligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far 
deeper  disgrace  than  by  submission  to  wrongs ;  and 
whenever  it  is  precipitated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its 
very  victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  de- 
serve the  execration  of  present  and  coining  times. 

I  now  come  to  anotlier  essential  element  cf  a  nation's 
honor ;  and  that  is,  tite  existence  of  institutions  which 
tend,  and  are  designed,  to  elevate  all  classes  of  its  citi- 
zens. As  it  is  the  improved  character  of  a  people  which 
alone  gives  it  an  honorable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national 
improvement,  — for  spreading  education'  far  and  wide,  — 
for  purifying  morals  and  refining  manners, — for  enlight- 
ening the  ignorant  and  succouring  tlie  miserable,  —  for 
building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  individual  in  every  condition,  for  unfading  his  best 
powers,  determmes  the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth 
adds  nothing  to  a  people's  glory  ;  it  is  the  nation's  soul 
which  constitutes  its  greatness.  Nor  is  it  eiiough  for  a 
country  to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated,  cultivated 
men  ;  for  the  nation  consists  of  the  many,  not  the  few ; 
and  where  the  mass  are  sunk .  in  ignorance  and  sensu- 
ality ;  there  you  see  a  degraded  community,  even  though 
an  aristocracy  of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  is  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  to  which 
the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the  only  dignity 
and  safeguard  of  the  stale.  How  needed  this  truth  ! 
In  all  ages,  nations  have  imagined  that  they  weru 
glorifying  themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes, 
whilst  at  home  they  have  been  deniod  every  ennobling 
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institution ;  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyrannj^ 
defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  en- 
slaved by  superstition,  buried  in  ignorance,  and  cut  off 
from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men. 
They  have  thouglit  that  tliey  were  exalting  thiimselves, 
in  figluing  for  the  very  despots  who  ground  them  in  the 
dust.  Such  has  been  the  common  notion  of  national 
honor  ;  -nor  is  it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among  our- 
selves are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honor  as 
a  people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  institu- 
tions and  improvements  which  ennoble  a  community, 
and  whose  character  and  examples  degrade  and  taint 
their  country,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  tlie  chief  elements  of  national 
honor ;  and  a  people  cherishing  these  can  hardly  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  however, 
that  an  enlightened  and  just  people  though  less  ex- 
posed to  hostilities,  may  still  be  wronged^  insulted,  and 
endangered  ;  and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in  such  a  case  its 
honor  do  not  require  it  to  repel  injury,  — if  submission 
be  not  disgrace  ?  I  answer,  that  a  nation  wliicii  sub- 
mits to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a  sordid  love  of  ease 
or  gain,  forfeits  its  claim  to  respect.  A  faint-hearted, 
self-indulgent  people,  cowering  under  menace,  shrink- 
ing from  peril,  and  willing  to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or 
servile  concession,  deserves  the  cluiins  which  it  cannot 
escape.  But  to  bear  much  and  long  from  a  principle 
of  humanity,  from  reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  no- 
ble ;  and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and  degradation 
induce  men  to  see  higher  glory  in  impatience  of  injury 
and  quickness  to  resent. 

Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  people,  however  for- 
bearing, may  not  sometimes  owe  it  to  its  own  digni^ 
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fend  safety  to  engage  in  war  ?  I  answer,  yes.  When 
the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead 
of  spreading  peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  outrage 
must  be  met  and  repressed  by  force.  I  know  that  many 
sincere  Christians  oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of 
Christ,  ^^  Resist  not  evil."  But  Christianity  is  wronged 
and  its  truth  exposed  to  strong  objections,  when  these 
and  the  like  precepts  are  literally  construed.  The  whole 
legislation  of  Christ  is  intended  to  teach  us  the  spirit 
from  which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  out* 
ward  conduct.  The  precept,  ^^  Resist  not  evil,"  if 
practised  to  the  letter,  would  annihilate  all  government  in 
the  family  and  the  state  ;  for  it  is  the  great  work  of  gov- 
ernment to  resist  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is  in- 
deed our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  worst  enemy, 
and  to  desire  his  true  good  ;  but  we  are  to  love  not  only 
our  enemy,  but  our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and  to 
take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights  and  happiness  ;  and 
when  we  abandon  to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these 
fellow-beings,  and  tliese  rights,  commended  by  God  to 
our  love  and  care,  we  are  plainly. wanting  in  that  ex* 
panded  benevolence  which  Christianity  demands.  A 
nation,  then,  may  owe  it  to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  en« 
gage  in  war ;  and  its  honor  demands  that  it  should  meet 
the  trial  with  invincible  resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  its  own 
passions,  —  the  fear  of  the  crimes  to  which  the  exasper- 
ations and  sore  temptations  of  public  hostilities  expose 
a  state. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honor  may  require  its 
citizens  to  engage  in  war ;  but  it  requires  them  to  en- 
gage in  it  wisely,  —  with  a  full  consciouboess  of  rectitude 
wd   w'th   unfeigned   sorrow.     On  no  other  conditions 
22* 
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does  war  comport  ^th  national  dignity ;  and  these  d^ 
serve  a  moment's  attention.  A  people  must  engage  in 
war  wisely ;  for  rashness  is  dishonorable,  especially  in 
go  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A  nation  roust 
propose  a  wise  end  in  war  ;  and  this  remark  is  the  more 
important,  because  tlie  end  or  object  which,  according 
to  common  speech,  a  people  is  bound  by  its  honor  to 
propose,  is  generally  disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear,  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  requires  it 
to  seek  redress  of  grievances, —  reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot  repair 
injuries.  Instead  of  securing  compensation  for  past 
evils,  it  almost  always  multiplies  them.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  nation  loses  incomparably  more  by  war  than  it  has 
previously  lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, a  people  to  have  been  spoiled  by  another  state  of 
"  five  millions  of  dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  will, 
almost  certainly,  come  forth  from  the  contest  burdened 
with  debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more  than  wealth. 
It  loses  many  lives.  Now,  life  and  property  are  not  to 
be  balanced  against  each  other.  If  a  nation,  by  slaying 
a  single  innocent  man,  could  possess  itself  of  the  wealth 
of  worlds,  it  would  have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that 
cause  alone.  A  human  being  cannot  be  valued  by  silver 
and  gold  ;  and,  of  consequence,  a  nation  can  never  be 
authorized  to  sacrifice  or  expose  thousands  of  lives,  for 
the  mere  recovery  of  property  of  which  it  has  been 
spoiled.  To  secure  compensation  for  the  past,  is  very 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war.  The  true  end'i&, 
security  for  the  future.  An  injury  inflicted  by  one  nation 
on  another,  may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit,  from 
which,  if  unresisted,  future  and  increasing  outrages  are 
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to  be  feared,  which  would  embolden  other  communities 
in  wrong-doing,  and  against  which  neither  property,  nor 
life,  nor  liberty,  would  be  secure.  To  protect  a  state 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprincipled  aggression, 
is  the  duty  of  rulers  ;  and  protection  may  be  found  only 
in  war.  Here  is  the  legitimate  occasion  and  the  true 
end  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  me  ask  you  to  apply 
this  rule  of  wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  which 
will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an  injury  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  us  by  a  foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
government  which  has  fallen  through  its  lawlessness,  and 
which  can  never  be  restored.  Suppose  this  injury  to 
have  been  followed,  during  this  long  period,  by  not  one 
hostile  act,  and  not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  spirit.  Sup- 
pose a  disposition  to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the  Jnjurious  nation  ; 
and  suppose  further,  that  our  long  endurance  has  not  ex- 
posed us  to  a  single  insult  from  any  other  power  since 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, that  threatened  wrong,  or  that  future  security,  re- 
quires us  to  bring  upon  ourselves  and  the  other  nation 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  ?  Does  not  wisdom 
join  with  humanity  in  reprobating  such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  requires  it  to 
engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end.  I  add,  as  a  more  im- 
portant rule,  that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage  in 
no  conflict  without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It 
must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful  rights.  It  must 
not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable  claim.  The 
true  principle  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it 
will  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.     It  should  prefer  being 
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injured,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injury.  To  secure  to 
itself  this  full  consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation  should 
always  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire. 
It  cannot  too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in  its  own 
cause.  That  same  selfish  partiality  which  blinds  the  in- 
dividual to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and  which  has 
compelled  society  to  substitute  public  and  disinterested 
tribunals  for  private  war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or 
less,  to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should  lead  them 
to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  decision.  The  great  idea 
which  should  rise  to  the  mind  of  a  country  on  meditating 
war,  is  rectitude.  In  declaring  war,  it  should  listen  only 
to  the  voice  of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction  of 
our  fellow-creatures  without  a  command  from  conscience, 
—  a  commission  from  God,  —  is  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.  A  nation,  in  declaring  war, 
snould  be  lifted  above  its  passions  by  the  fearfulness  and 
solemnity  of  the  act.  It  should  appeal  with  unfeigned 
confidence  to  Heaven  and  earth  for  its  uprightness  of  pur- 
pose. It  should  go  forth  as  the  champion  of  truth  and 
justice,  as  the  minister  of  God,  to  vindicate  and  sustain 
that  great  moral  and  national  law,  without  which  life  has  no 
security,  and  social  improvements  no  defence.  It  should 
be  inspired  with  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  passions, 
but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  its  cause.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  compass  of  legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  By  nothing  do  a  people'  incur  such  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  Unless  justly  waged,  war  in- 
volves a  people  in  the  guilt  of  murder.  The  state 
ivhich,  without  the  command  of  justice  and  God,  sends 
otit  fleets  and  <armies  to  slaughter  fellow-creatures,  must 
answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as  truly  as  the  assassin  for 
the   death  of  his-  victim.     Oh,  how   loudly   does    tha 
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voice  of  blood  cry  to  Heaven  from  the  field  of  battle ! 
Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  ages,  stand  now  before  tlie 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice  condemned  as  murderers  ;  and 
the  victories  which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a  na- 
tion with  glory,  have  fixed  the  same  brand  on  multitudes 
in  the  sight  of  the  final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  es- 
sential is  it  to  a  nation's  honor  tliat  it  should  engage  in 
war  with  a  full  conviction  of  rectitude  ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an  honorable  war. 
A  nation  should  engage  in  it  witli  unfeigned  sorrow.  It 
should  beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation, that  the  dreadful  office  of  destroying  fellow-beings 
may  not  be  imposed  on  it.  War  concentrates  all  the 
varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation  which  can  in- 
flict these  without  sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy  than 
from  cowardice.  It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and  will 
be  looked  back  upon  by  more  enlightened  and  Christian 
ages,  with  the  horror  with  wliich  we  recall  the  atrocities 
of  savage  tribe^.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  its  slaughter,  famine,  and  desolation,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall  chiefly  on 
multitudes  who  have  had  no  share  in  provokbg  and  no 
voice  in  proclaiming  it ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of  its 
honor,  which  has  no  sympathy  with  these  woes,  which 
is  steeled  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  war  should  be  regarded.  Is  it  so  regarded  f 
When  recently -the  suggestion  of  war  was  thrown  out  to 
this  people,  what  reception  did  it  meet  }  Was  it  viewed 
at  once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian  nation  should 
immediately  and  most  earnestly  consider  it  ?  Was  it 
received  as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands  of  o^r 
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fellow-creatures  ?  Did  we  feel  as  if  threatened  with  a 
calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence ?  The  blight  which  might  fall  on  our  prosperity, 
drew  attention  ;  but  the  thought  of  devoting  as  a  people, 
our  jiower  and  resources  to  the  destruction  of  maiikind, 
of  those  whom  a  common  nature,  whom  reason,  con- 
science, and  Christianity  command  us  to  love  and  save,~ 
did  this  thrill  us  with  horror  ?  Did  the  solenm  inquiry 
break  forth  through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful  necessity 
indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No. 
There  was  little  manifestation  of  the  sensibility  with 
which  men  and  Christians  should  look  such  an  evil  in  the 
face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and  blinded  to 
the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  The  principles  of 
honor,  to  which  the  barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark 
ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The  generous,  mer- 
ciful spirit  of  our  religion  is  little  understood.  The  law 
of  love  preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in  the  blood 
of  the  Saviour,  is  trampled  on  by  public  men.  The 
trge  dignity  of  man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and 
cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and  philanthropy 
towards  every  human  being,  is  counted  folly  in  compari- 
son with  that  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, which  turns  our  earth  into  an  image  of  the  abodes 
of  the  damned.  How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  passively,  uncom])lain- 
ingly,  sufier  the  men  of  this  world,  the  ambitious,  vin- 
dictive, and  selfish,  to  array  them  against  their  brethren 
in  conflicts  which  they  condemn  and  abhor  ?  Shall  not 
truth,  humanity,  and  the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the  wickedness 
47hicb  precipitates  nations  into  war,  and  to  starde  and 
awaken  nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility  in  taking 
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arms  against  the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven  ? 
Prince  of  Peace  !  Saviour  o(  men  !  speak  in  thine 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful  warning ;  and  re- 
deem the  world  for  which  thou  hast  died,  from  lawless 
and  cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  murder, 
from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell ! 
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MINISTRY  FOR  THE  POOR. 


DISCOURSE 


BEFORE  THE  BENEVOLENT  FRATERNITY  OF  CHURCHfiSp 
Boston,  April  9,  1835. 


LuKc  !▼.  18 :  '*  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  ho 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.'* 

We  are  met  together  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  an  institution  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for  the  poor, 
and  of  thus  communicating  moral  and  spiritual  blessings 
to  the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We 
may  well  thank  God  for  living  in  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  such  a  design  finds  cordial  support.  We  should 
rejoice  in  this  token  of  human  progress.  Man  has  al- 
ways felt  for  tlie  outward  wants  and  sufferings  of  man. 
This  institution  shows,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  ca- 
pacities, the  deeper  cravings  of  his  fellow-beings.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  embodied,  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  love 
for  the  human  soul,  of  sympathy  with  its  fall,  of  btense 
desire  for  its  redemption. 

VOL.    IT.  23 
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Oil  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic  of  which  I  can 
speak,  and  that  is  the  claims  of  the  poor  as  Moral,  ^pir^ 
itual  beings ;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I  enter  with  a 
consciousness  of  insufficiency.  The  claims  of  outward 
and  worldly  things  I  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
through  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  I  can  meet  unmoved  the 
most  imposing  forms  of  earthly  dignity  ;  but  the  immor- 
tal principle  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  human  being,  ( 
approach  with  awe.  There  I  see  a  mystery  in  which 
my  faculties  are  lost.  I  see  an  existence,  before  which 
the  duration  of  the  world  and  the  outward  heavens  is  a 
span.  I  say  that  I  see  it.  I  am  not  surrendering  my- 
self to  imagination  ;  1  have  a  consciousness  of  truth,  or 
rather  a  consciousness  of  falling  beneath  the  truth.  1 
feel,  then,  my  incompetency  to  be  just  to  this  subject. 
But  we  must  do  what  we  can.  No  testimony,  however 
feeble,  if  lifted  up  in  sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  princi- 
ples, is  ever  lost.  Through  weak  man,  if  sanctified 
by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth,  a  higher  power 
than  man's  is  pleased  to  work.  May  that  power  over* 
shadow  us,  and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul  to 
truth. 

To  awaken  a  Spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  this  is  mjr 
object.  I  wish  not  to  diminish  your  sympathy  with 
their  outward  condition  ;  I  would  increase  it.  But  their 
physical  suiferings  are  not  their  chief  evils.  The  great 
calamity  of  the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understanding 
this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the  tendency  of  tlieir 
privations,  and  of  their  social  rank,  to  degradation  of 
mind.  Give  them  the  Cliristian  spirit,  and  their  lot 
would  not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from  tbera  the  mis- 
ery which  they  bring  on  themsdves  by  evil-doitig^  and 
separate  from  then:  inevitable  sufferings  the  aggravitioat 
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wbicb  come  from  crime,  and  their  burden  would  be  li^l 
compared  wiih  what  iiow  0[>pfe$aes  them» 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is  a  hard  one*  1 
mean  not  to  criticize  it  with  the  apathy  of  the  atoiC|  to 
deny  that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  of  good»  Boi 
when  I  compare  together  different  classes  as  existing  uH 
this  moment  in  the  civilised  world,  I  cannot  think  the 
difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  regard  to 
mere  physical  suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagin- 
ed. That  some  of  the  indigent  amoi^  us  die  of  scanty 
food,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  com 
munity  die  from  eating  too  much,  tlian  from  eating  too 
litde  ;  vastly  more  from  excess^  than  starvation*  So  aa 
to  clothing,  many  shiver  from  want  of  defences  against 
the  cold ;  but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among  the 
rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of  dress,  which 
fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  defi- 
ciency of  raiment.  Our  daughteis  are  oftener  broi^ht 
to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire,  than  our  beggars  by 
their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  ofteti  over-worked, 
but  tiiey  sufiier  less  than  many  among  the  rich  who  have 
no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up  life,  to 
satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for  action.  Accord 
ing  to  our  present  modes  of  education,  how  many  of  our 
daughters  are  victims  of  -enn^y  a  misery  unknown  to  the 
poor,  and  more  intolerable  tluin  the  weariness  of  exces- 
sive toil !  The  idle  young  man  spending  the  day  in  ex- 
hibiting his  person  in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  overtasked  poor,  and  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. 

I  repeat  it,  the  condidon  of  the  poor  deserves  sympa- 
thy ;  but  let  us  not,  by  exaggeration  of  its  pains,  tmn 
away  our  minds  from  the  great  mward  sourcos  of  thek 
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miseiy.  In  this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the 
indigent  is  such  as  would  be  thought  eligible  elsewhere. 
Insure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abundance  of  wheaten 
bread  through  every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  would 
bless  his  easy  lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor  family,  if 
doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at  its  hard  fare  ; 
and  accordingly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily  spread 
with  condiments  and  viands  hardly  known  in  the  cottage 
of  the  transatlantic  laborer.  The  Greenlander  and  Lap- 
lander dwelling  in  huts  and  living  on  Jood  compared 
with  which  the  accommodations  of  our  poor  are  abundant^ 
are  more  tlian  content.  They  would  not  exchange  their 
wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest  cities.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  physical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  want  of  means  of  in- 
ward life,  the  degrading  influences  of  their  position,  to 
which  their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  spoken  of  as  ne- 
cessarily wretched.  Give  them  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
they  would  find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of  good. 
For  example,  the  domestic  affections  may  and  do  grow 
up  among  the  poor,  and  these  are  to  all  of  us  the  chief 
springs  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it  deserves  consider- 
ation, that  the  poor  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages in  respect  to  domestic  ties.  Their  narrow 
condition  obliges  them  to  do  more  for  one  another,  than 
is  done  among  th^  rich  ;  and  this  necessity,  as  is  well 
known,  sometimes  gives  a  vigor  and  tenderness  to  tlio 
love  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  classes,  where  wealth  de- 
stroys this  mutual  dependence,  this  need  of  mutual  help. 
Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  the  poor  cannot  enjoy  domestic 
happiness  for  want  of  the  means  of  educating  their  chil- 
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dren.  A  soand  moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  in  edu 
cation,  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent.  For  want  of  this, 
the  children  of  men  of  genius  and  opulence  are  often  the 
worst  trained  in  the  community  ;  and  if,  by  our  labors, 
we  can  communicate  this  moral  soundness  to  the  poor, 
we  shall  open  among  them  the  fountain  of  the  only  pure 
domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  import 
tant  advantages  of  the  rich,  had  they  the  moral  and  re* 
ligious  cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot.  Books  find 
tlieir  way  into  every  house,  however  mean  ;  and  espe* 
cially  that  book  which  contains  more  nutriment  for  the  in- 
tellect, imagination,  and  heart,  than  all  others  ;  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  Bible.  And  I  am  confident,  that  among 
the  poor  are  tliose,  who  find  in  that  one  book,  more  en- 
joyment, more  awakening  truth,  more  lofty  and  beautiful 
imagery,  more  culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands  of 
the  educated  find  in  their  general  studies,  and  vastly  more 
than  millions  among  the  rich  find  in  that  superficial,  tran- 
sitory literature,  which  consumes  all  their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  denied 
to  the  poor,  but  might  easily  be  opened  *  to  them  by  a 
wise  moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are  not  lined 
with  works  of  art ;  but  the  living  beauty  of  nature  opens 
on  the  eyes  of  all  her  children  ;  and  we  know  from  the 
history  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  the  inhab- 
itant of  a  hovel,  looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the  illu- 
mined cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  received  into  his  rapt 
spirit,  impressions  of  divine  majesty  and*  loveliness,  to 
which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  give  but  faint  utter- 
ance. True,  the  rich  may  visit  distant  scenery,  and' 
feed  their  eyes  on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  mani- 
festations of  creative  power ;  but  the  earth  and  common 
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Ay  rereal,  in  some  of  their  cbangefu}  aspeets,  n  ywii* 
euras  awiiil  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes  ;  and  nothing  k 
wanting  to  the  poor  man  in  his  ordinarj  vmlfcs,  but  a 
more  spiritual  eye  to  discern  a  beauty  which  has  never 
yet  been  embodied  in  the  most  inspired  works  of  seiilp<» 
ture  or  painting. 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  proTisions 
for  happiness  ;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  their  happi* 
ness  has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  honorable  to  be 
content  with  few  outward  means,  than  with  many  ;  to  be 
cheerful  amidst  privation,  than  amidst  overflowing  plenty. 
A  poor  roan,  living  on  bread  and  water,  because  he  will 
not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and  lead* 
ing  a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his  benevolent  sympa* 
thies,  his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the  true 
heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands  better  the  meaning 
of  happiness,  tlian  we,  who  cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we 
clothe  ourselves  *'  in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,"  unless  we  surround,  defend,  and  adorn  ourselves 
with  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art.  His  scantinesft 
of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  inward  fulness,  whilst  the 
slavery  in  which  most  of  us  live,  to  luxuries  and  accom- 
modations, shows  the  poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  man's  lot.  I 
have  shown  the  advantages  placed  within  his  reach  ;  but 
I  do  not  therefore  call  him  happy.  His  advantages  are 
too  commonly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture.  The 
poor  are  generally  wretched,  with  many  means  of  good. 
Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one  false  color  on  their 
actual  state.  It  is  miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep 
sympathy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not  so  much  from 
physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  withstood,  as  from 
moral  want.     The  moral  influences  of  their  cendit'ooy 
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af  their  rank  in  society,  of  their  coDnexioa  with  other 
elasses,  these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or  cold, 
and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your  chief  regard. 

What,  then,  are  the  moral  influences  of  poverty,  its 
Hifluences  on  character,  which  deserve  our  chief  atten« 
tion  ?  As  one  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  impairs,  often  destroys,  self- 
respect.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  do  much  to  counteract  this  influ- 
ence of  poverty ;  but  still  it  exists  and  works  frequent 
debasement.  It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret  justly 
our  own  nature,  and  how  peculiarly  bard  for  the  poor ! 
Uninstructed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of  dieir  rational 
and  moral  powers,  they  naturally  measure  themselves 
by  their  outward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  worshippers 
of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel  as  if  degraded  by  the  want 
of  it.  They  read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners  of 
the  world,  the  evidences  of  being  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior race,  and  want  inward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  dis- 
heartening falsehood.  They  hear  the  word  resptctahU 
confined  to  other  conditions,  and  the  word  low  applied 
to  their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to  slight  or 
contempt,  is  crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard  for  a  human  being  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
himself,  amidst  outward  humiliation.  There  is  no  great- 
er man  than  he  who  is  true  to  himself,  when  all  around 
deny  and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  poor, 
thus  abandoned,  should  identify  themselves  with  their 
lot ;  that  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of  inward 
as  well  as  outward  degradation  ? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self-respect,  is 
jheir  dependence  for  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  bard  to  ask 
alms  and  retail  an  execx  mind.     Dependence  breeds 
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•ervility,  and  he  who  has  stooped  to  another  canaol  be 
just  to  himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a  prepara-. 
tion  for  every  evil.  D^raded  in  their  own  and  others' 
esteem,  the  poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  restraint 
of  opinion ;  and  having  no  caste  to  lose,  no  honor,  to 
forfeit,  often  abandon  themselves  recklessly  to  the  groes^ 
est  vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly  to  the 
action  and  unfolding  of  the  intellect,  a  sore  calamity 
to  a  rational  being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the  intellect 
is  narrowed  by  exclusive  cares  for  the  body.  In  most, 
the  consciousness  of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually  doomed.  But  still, 
in  most,  a  degree  of  activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  plans  for  wealth  or  sub- 
sistence. The  bodily  wants  of  most,  carry  them  in 
a  measure  into  the  future,  engage  them  in  enterprises 
requiring  invention,  sagacity,  and  skill.  It  is  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  poor,  that  tliey  are  absorbed  in  imme- 
diate wants,  in  provisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  obtain* 
ing  the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off  a  present  burden. 
Accordingly  their  faculties  "live  and  move,"  or  rather 
pine  and  perish,  in  the  present  moment.  Hope  and 
Imagination,  the  wings  of  the  soul,  carrying  it  forward 
and  upward,  languish  in  the  poor ;  for  the  future  is 
uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the  present  broods  over 
coming  years.  The  great  idea,  which  stirs  up  in  oUier 
men  a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  better  lot,  has 
almost  faded  from  the  poor  man^s  mind.  He  almost 
ceases  to  hope  for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
Even  parental  love,  to  many  the  chief  quickener  of 
the  intellect,  stagnates  through  despair.  Thus  poverty 
starves  the  mind. 
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And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  produces  this 
•frect>  particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  this  assembly* 
The  poor  ha:ve  no  society  beyond  their  own  class  ;  tliat 
is,  beyond  those  who  are  confined  to  their  own  narrow 
field  of  thought.  We  all  know,  that  it  is  contact  with 
other  minds,  and  especially  with  the  more  active  and 
soaring,  from  which  the  intellect  receives  its  chief  im- 
pulse. Few  of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  uncultivated,  slug- 
gish, and  narrow-minded  ;  and  here  we  see,  what  I  wish 
particularly  to  bring  to  view,  how  the  poor  suflfer  firom 
the  boasted  civilization  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so 
much  on  the  idea  of  Property.  In  communities  little 
advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassable  barrier  separates 
difierent  classes,  as  among  ourselves.  The  least  im- 
proved are  not  thrown  to  a  distance  from  those,  who, 
through  natural  endowment  or  peculiar  excitement,  think 
more  strongly  than  the  rest ;  and  why  should  such  di- 
vision exist  anywhere  ?  How  cruel  and  unchristian  are 
the  pride  and  prejudice  which  form  the  enlightened 
into  a  caste,  and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to 
strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and  error  without 
end. 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poverty,  its  disas- 
trous influence  on  the  domestic  affections.  Kindle  these 
aflections  in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you  give  him  the 
elements  of  the  best  earthly  happiness.  But  the  more 
delicate  sentiments  find  much  to  chill  them  in  the  abodes 
of  indigence.  A  family  crowded  into  a  single  and  often 
narrow  apartment,  which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends 
of  parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and  hospital, 
must,  without  great  energy  and  self-respect,  want  neat- 
ness, order,  and  conifort.     Its  members  are  perpetually 
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exposed  to  annoying,  petty  tnterferenca.  Therdeceneies 
of  life  can  be  with  difficulty  observed.  Woman,  a  drudge, 
and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attractions.  The  young  grow  up 
without  the  modest  reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  ta 
which  purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence.  Coaraeoess 
of  manners  and  language,  too  sure  a  consequence  of  a 
mode  of  life  which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the  habit 
almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens  the  mind  for  vicious  in- 
tercourse in  future  years.  The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly 
home,  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the  poor.  Crowded 
in  filth,  they  cease  to  respect  one  another.  The  social 
affections  wither  amidst  perpetual  noise,  confusion,  and 
clashing  interests.  In  these  respects;  the  poor  often 
fare  worse  than  the  uncivilized.  True,  the  latter  has  a 
ruder  hut,  but  his  habits  and  tastes  lead  him  to  live 
abroad.  Around  him  is  a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature, 
where  he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  passion  for 
liberty.  Hardened  from  infancy  against  the  elements, 
be  lives  in  the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  heaven.  In 
the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose  between  his  close 
room,  and  the  narrow  street.  The  appropriation  of  al« 
most  every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  and  the  habits 
of  society,  do  not  allow  him  to  gather  his  family,  or 
meet  his  tribe,  under  a  spreading  tree.  He  has  a  home, 
without  the  comforts  of  home.  He  cannot  cheer  it  by 
inviting  bis  neighbours  to  share  his  repast.  He  has  few 
topics  of  conversation  with  his  wife  and  children,  ex* 
cept  their  common  wants.  Of  consequence,  sensual 
pleasures  are  the  only  means  of  ministering  to  that  crav- 
ing for  enjoyment,  which  can  never  be  destroyed  hi  hu- 
man nature.  These  pleasures,  in  other  dwellings,  are 
more  or  less  refined  by  taste.  The  table  is  spread  with 
oeatness  and  order ;  and  a  decency  pervades  tbe  meal^ 
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mbkh  shows  that  man  is  more  than  a  creature  of  sense 
The  poor  man's  table  strewed  with  broken  food,  and 
seldom  approached  with  courtesy  and  self-respect,  serves 
too  often  to  nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  and  to 
Iring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to  the 'brute.  I 
speak  not  of  what  is  necessary  and  universal ;  for  pov- 
erty, under  sanctifying  influences,  may  find  a  heaven  in 
its  narrow  home ;  but  I  speak  of  tendencies  which  are 
strong,  and  which  only  a  strong  religious  influence  can 
overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  influence  exerted 
on  the  poor.  They  live  in  the  sight  and  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  indulgences  and  gratifications,  which  are 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  Their  connexion  with  the 
aflluent,  though  not  dose  enough  for  spiritual  conomu- 
nication,  is  near  enough  to  inflame  appetites,  desires, 
wants,  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  From  their  cheerless 
rooms,  they  look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.  At  their 
cold,  coarse  meal,  they  hear  the  equipage  conveying 
others  to  tables  groaning  under  plenty,  crowned  with 
sparkling  wines,  and  fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every 
clime.  Fainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdened, 
as  they  diink,  with  a  labor  or  a  care.  They  feel,  that 
all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  to  others.  Hence  burning 
desire.  Hence  brooding  discontent.  Hence  envy  and 
hatred.  Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to  their 
own  minds,  by  what  seem  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel 
inequalities  of  social  life.  Here  are  some  of  the  mis- 
eries of  civilization.  The  uncivilized  man  is  not  exas- 
perated by  the  presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his 
own.  There  is  no  disproportion  between  his  idea  of 
happiness  and  his  lot.  Among  the  poor  the  dispropor- 
tion is  infinite.     You  all  understand  how  much  we  judgt 
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our  lot  by  coinpariBon.  Thus  the  very  edifices,  which 
a  century  ago  seemed  to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seeA 
now  to  multitudes  hardly  comfortable,  because  surround- 
ed by  more  commodious  and  beautiful  dwellings.  We 
little  think  of  tha  gloom  added  to  the  poor  by  the  con* 
tiguity  of  the  rich.  They  are  preyed  on  by  artificial 
wants,  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  crime.  They  are 
surrounded  by  enjoyments,  which  fraud  or  violence 
can  make  their  own.  Unhappily  the  prevalent,  I^had 
almost  said,  die  whole  spirit  of  the  rich,  increases  these 
temptations  of  the  poor.  Very  seldom  does  a  distinct, 
authentic  voice  of  wisdom  come  to  them  from  the  high 
places  of  society,  telling  them  tliat  riciies  are  not  hap- 
piness, and  that  a  felicity  which  riches  cannot  buy,  is 
within  reach  of  all.  Wealth- worship  is  the  spirit  of  the 
prosperous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible  inculcation 
of  discontent  and  crime  on  the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy 
tliemselves  with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They  think 
little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetually  bestow. 
They  think  little,  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  self- 
indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry  of  outward 
prosperity,  and  their  contempt  of  inferior  conditions, 
are  perpetually  teaching  the  destitute,  that  there  is  but 
one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property,  the  very  good  in 
which  the  poor  have  no  share.  They  little  think,  that 
by  these  influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  embitter, 
and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor,  to  fasten  them  to 
the  earth,  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  Heaven. 

.5.  I  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the  poor.  Whilst 
their  condition,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  them  many 
gratifications,  which  on  every  side  meet  their  view  and 
nflaroe  desire,  it  places  within  their  reach  many  debas- 
y)g   gratifications.      Human   nature  has  a  strong   thirst 
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fcr  pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its  ordinary  tone, 
which  relieve  the  moootooy  of  life.  This  drives  the 
prosperous  from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes  of  no- 
velty and  stirring  amusement.  How  strongly  must  it 
act  on  those  who  are  weighed  down  by  anxieties  and 
privations !  How  intensely  must  the  poor  desire  to  for* 
get  for  a  tinye  the  wearing  realities  of  life  !  And  what 
means  of  escape  does  socie^  afford  or  allow  them  ? 
What  present  do  civilization  and  science  make  to  the 
poor  ?  Strong  drink,  ardent  spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid 
Gre,  a  type  of  the  fire  of  hell !  In  every  poor  man's 
neighbourhood  flows  a  Lethean  stream,  which  laps  him 
for  a  while  in  oblivion  of  all  his  humiliations  and  sor- 
rows !  The  power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little  un- 
derstood  by  those  of  us,  whose  thirst  for  pleasure  is  reg'- 
ularly  supplied  by  a  succession  of  innocent  pleasures, 
who  meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wherever  we 
tium.  The  uneducated  poor,  without  resource  in  books, 
in  their  families,  in  a  well-spread  board,  in  cheerful 
apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  pressed 
down  by  disappointment,  debt,  despondence,  and  ex* 
hausting  toils,  are  driven  by  an  impulse  dreadfully  strong, 
to  the  haunts  of  intemperance ;  and  there  they  plunge 
into  a  misery  sorer  than  all  the  tortures  invented  by 
man.  They  quench  the  light  of  reason,  cast  off  the 
characteristics  of  humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place  among  the 
brutes.  Terrible  misery  !  And  this,  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member, comes  to  them  from  the  very  civilization  in 
which  they  liv^.  They  are  victims  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts  ;  for  these  multiply  the  poison  which 
destroys  tliem.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  rich,  which  erects  the  distillery,  and 
VOL.  IV.  24    • 
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siUTOuncb  them  with  temptatioiis  to  self-murder.  Thej 
are  victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  society,  which 
multiplies  gratifications  and  allurements,  without  awak* 
ening  proportionate  moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  condition, 
wfai(  b  offers  many  and  peculiar  obstructions  to  the  de- 
velopenient  of  inteltect  and  affection,  of  self-respect  and 
self-control.  The  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  dis- 
couraging views  of  themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  hu- 
man life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own  intellectual 
and  moral  power  slumbers.  Their  faith  in  God's  good- 
ness, in  virtue,  in  immortality,  is  obscured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  desponding,  and 
sorely  tempted,  have  they  not  sotemn  claims  on  their 
m<x«  privileged  brethren,  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  chief 
evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in  their  origin  and  character ; 
and  for  these  I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With 
physical  sufferings  we  sympathize.  When  shall  the 
greater  misery  move  our  hearts  ?  Is  there  nothing  to 
startle  us  m  the  fact,  that  in  every  large  city  dwells  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  falling  or  fallen  into  extreme 
moral  degradation,  living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in 
damp,  unventilated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on  no 
beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually  wounded  with  discord, 
where  the  outward  gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  only  when  pro- 
faned, where  charity  is  known  ouly  as  a  resource  ibr 
sloth,  where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse  manners, 
impure  words,  and  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  is 
thence  sent  forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar.  From  these 
abodes  issues  a  louder-,  more  piercing  cry  for  help  and 
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Strength,  than  physical  want  ever  uttered.  1  do  not  mean 
that  all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described.  Far 
from  it.  Among  them  are  the  ^^  salt  of  the  earth,"  the 
^'  lights  of  the  world,"  die  elect  of  God.  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  of  poverty  and  crime.  Christianity 
knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  has  proved  itself  equal 
to  the  wants  of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty 
has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation  which  I  Imve 
described  ;  and  to  counteract  these,  should  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  and  precious  privileges 
bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils  of  pov- 
erty, it  follows,  ihar  Moral  and  Religious  culture  is  the 
great  blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this,  it 
is  not  intended  that  their  physical  condition  demands  no 
aid.  Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing  wants  and 
sufferings.  But  let  us  bear  it  in  mind,  that  no  charity 
produces  permanent  good,  but  that  which  goes  beneath 
the  body,  which  reaches  tlie  mind,  which  touches  the 
inward  springs  of  improvement,  and  awakens  some 
strength  of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous  emotion, 
some  self-respect.  That  charity  is  most  useful,  which 
removes  obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to 
evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  encourages  them  to 
strive  for  their  own  true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may 
be  done  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise 
legislation  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  poor-laws ;  but  by  en- 
actments intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  degrad- 
ing circumstances  from  their  condition.  For  example, 
the  laws  should  prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to 
a  poor  family,  which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot  but 
mjiire  health,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants 
ibe  necessary  means  of  preventing  accumulations  of 
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filth.  Such  ordinances,  connected  with  provisions  for 
cleansing  every  alley,  and  for  carrying  pure,  .wholesome 
water  in  abundance  to  every  dwelling,  would  do  not  a 
little  for  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the 
poor ;  and  on  these,  their  moral  well-being  in  no  small 
degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  more 
direct  and  powerful  means  than  legislation.  The  poor 
need,  and  must  receive  Moral  and  Religious  Culture, 
such  as  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I  say  Culture  ; 
and  I  select  this  term,  because  it  expresses  the  devel- 
opement  of  Inward  Principles  ;  and  witliout  tliis,  noth- 
ing effectual  can  be  done  for  rich  or  poOr.  Unhappily, 
religion  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taught  to  the  poor 
mechanically,  superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been 
imposed  on  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a  form  ;  it  has  been 
addressed  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  sensual  imagination, 
and  not  to  the  higher  principles.  An  outward  hell,  or 
an  outward  heaven,  has  too  often  been  the  highest  mo- 
tive brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But  something 
more  is  wanted  ;  a  deeper  work,  an  inward  culture,  the 
developement  of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions, and  .the  moral  will.  True  religion  is  a  life  un- 
folded within,  not  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad. 
The  poor  man  needs  an  elevating  power  within,  to  resist 
the  depressing  tendencies  of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual 
culture  is  the  only  effectual  service  we  can  send  him, 
and  let  his  misery  plead  with  us  to  bestow  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  power. 

Had  I  tiine,  I  might  show  that  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are  strengthened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  evils  which  have 
DOW  been  portrayed ;  that  they  give  them  force  to  beax 
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np  against  all  the  adverse  circumstanpes  of  their  lot,  in- 
spire them  with  self-respect,  refine  their  manners,  give 
impulse  to  their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the 
springs  of  domestic  peace,  teach  them  to  see  without 
murmuring,  the  superior  enjoyments  of  others,  and  res- 
cue them  from  the  excesses  into  which  multitudes  are 
driven  by  destitution  and  despair.  But  these  topics  are 
not  only  too  extensive,  but  are  to  a  degree  familiar, 
though  by  no  means  felt  as  they  should  be.  I  conceive 
that  I  shall  better  answer  the  purpose  of  awakening  a 
spiritual  interest  in  this  class  of  society,  by  confining 
myself  to  a  single  point,  by  showing,  that  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Culture  which  I  claim  for  the  poor,  is -the 
highest  cultivation  which  a  human  being  can  receive. 
We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear,  blinded  on  this  subject,  by  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  our  own  education.  We  are 
apt  to  imagine,  that  the  oiily  important  culture  of  a  hu- 
man being  comes  from  libraries,  literary  institutions,  and 
elegant  accomplishments ;  that  is,  from  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  Advantages  offered  by  wealth 
seem  to  us  the  great,  and  essential  means  of  bringing 
forward  the  human  mind.  Perhaps  we  smile  at  hearing 
the  word  cuUwation  applied  to  the  poor.  The  best 
light  which  their  condition  admits,  seems  darkness  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our  seminaries  of 
learning  ;  and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to  which  they 
can  be  excited,  is  scornfully  contrasted  with  what  is 
called  forth  in  their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a  few,  a  contemptuous 
estimate  of  the  culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor,  of  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  ; 
and  hence,  much  of  the  prevalent  indifference  as  to  fur* 
nishbg  them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth.  Now  thia  is 
34* 
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ft  weak  and  degrading  prejtidice.  I  affirm,  that  the  ki^ 
est  culture  is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm,  that 
the  rich  may  extend  their  most  predous  acquisitions  to 
the  poor.  There  is  nothing  in  indigence  to  exolude  the 
Doblost  improvements.  The  impartial  Father  designs 
his  best  gifts  for  all  ^  Exclusive  good,  or  that  which  only 
a  few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively  worthless.  Essential 
good,  is  the  most  freely  diffused.  It  is  time  to  put  away 
our  childish  notions  as  to  humaa  improvement ;  it  is  time 
to  learn,  that  advantages  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the 
few,  are  not  necessary  to  the  dcveloperoent  of  human 
nature,  that  the  soul  grows  best  by  helps  which  are 
accessible  to  all.  • 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  human 
being,  worthy  of  the  name,  but  that  which  begins  and 
ends  with  the  Moral  and  Religious  nature.  No  other 
teaching  can  make  a  Man.  We  are  striving,  indeed,  to 
develope  the  soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools  and  colleges,  by 
accomplishments  and  fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form 
men  and  women  by  literature  and  science ;  but  aU  in 
vain.  We  shall  learn  in  time  tliat  moral  and  religious 
culture  is  the  foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  we  are  deforming  human  nature  by  the  means 
relied  on  for  its  growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive  a 
care  which  awakens  their  consciences  and  moral  senti« 
ments,  start  under  happier  auspices  than  the  prosperous, 
who  place  supreme  dependence  on  the  education  of  tho 
intellect  and  the  taste. 

^It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultivation  of  men  by 
their  knowledge  ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  important  ele* 
ment  and  means  of  improvement.  But  knowledge  is 
various,  differing  in  different  men  according  to  the  ob> 
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jects  which  most  engage  their  minds ;  and  by  these 
objects  its  worth  must  be  juc^ed.  It  is  not  the  extent, 
but  the  kir!d  of  knowledge,  which  determines  the  roeas* 
ure  of  cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to  &Ik  of  any 
knowledge  as  extensive.  The  most  eminent  philosopher 
18  of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  Newton  felt  that 
he  had  gathered  but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a 
boundless  otean.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
a  subject,  we  learn  tliat  it  has  unfathomable  depths.  The 
known  is  a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every  discov- 
ery conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of  darkness.  In  every 
thing,  from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man 
finds  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowledge  shrinks  into 
nothingness.  It  is  the  kind,>  not  the  extent  of  knowl- 
edge, by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human  being  must 
be  measured  ;  and  that  kind  which  alone  exalts  a  man, 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Moral  and  Religious 
Truth,  this  is  tlie  treasure  of  the  intellect,  and  all  are 
poor  without  it.  This  transcends  physical  truth,  as  far 
ad  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as  heaven  is  lifted  above 
earth.  Indeed,  physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dignhy,  when  separated  from  morals ;  when  it  is  not 
used  to  shadow  forth,  confirm,  and  illustrate  spiritual 
truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being,  consists  in 
the  developement  of  great  moral  ideas ;  that  is,  the 
Ideas  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  Right,  of  Justice,  of  Love, 
of  Self-sacrifice,  of  Moral  Perfeetion  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  of  Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The 
elements  or  germs  of  these  ideas,  belong  to  every  soul, 
constitute  its  essence,  and  are  intended  for  endless  ex- 
pansion. These  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  na- 
ture; they  ro&-litute  our  humanity.     To  unfold  these 
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b  the  great  work  of  our  being.  The  Light  in  which 
these  ideas  rise  on  the  mind,  the  Love  which  they 
awaken,  and  the  Force  of  Will  with  which  they  are 
brought  to  sway  the  outward  and  inward  life,  here  and 
here  only,  are  the  measures  of  human  cultivation. 

These  views  show  us,  that  the  highest  culture  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  knowledge  poured 
on  us  from  abroad,  but  the  developement  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  the 
true  growth  of  a  human  being.  Undoubtedly,  knowl- 
edge from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awakening  of  these 
principles.  But  that  wlach  conduces  most  to  this  end> 
is  offered  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and  Experi- 
ence, Nature  and  Revelation,  our  chief  moral  and  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  Ihe  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do 
not  open  their  schools  to  a  few  favorites,  do  not  initiate 
a  small  caste  into  their  mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by 
God  to  be  lights  and  blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  is  sometimes  attained  by  them.  Without  sci- 
ence, they  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher.  The 
astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they  look  above  his  stars. 
The  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper  than 
the  earth's  centre  ;  they  penetrate  their  own  souls,  and 
find  there  mightier,  diviner  elements,  than  upheaved  con- 
tinents attest.  In  other  words,  the  great  ideas  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded  more  in 
the  poor  man  than  among  the  learned  or  renowned ;  and 
in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  the  most  cultivated.  For 
example,  take  the  idea  of  justice.  Suppose  a  man,  emi- 
nent for  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  justice  he  under* 
stands  little  more  than  respect  for  the  rights  of  properly. 
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That  it  means  respect  for  all  the  rights,  and  especially 
for  the  moral  claims,  of  every  human  being,  of  the  low- 
est as  well  as  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  entered 
his  mind,  much  less  been  expanded  and  invigorated  mto 
a  broad,  living  conviction.  Take  now  the  case  of  a 
poor  man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's  teaching,  the  idea  of 
the  Just  has  become  real,  clear,  bright,  and  strong ;  who 
recognises,  to  its  full  extent,  -  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  operates  against  himself;  but  who  does  not 
stop  here  ;  who  comprehends  the  higher  rights  of  men 
as  rational  and  moral  beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and 
unfold  all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the  means  of  im- 
provement, their  right  to  search  for  truth  and  to  utter 
their  honest  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  first  the 
monitor  in  their  own  breasts  and  to  follow  wherever  it 
leads,  their  right  to  be  esteemed  and  honored  according 
to  their  moral  elSbrts,  their  right,  when  injured,  to  sym- 
pathy and  succour  against  every  oppressor.  Suppose,  I 
say,  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  this 
enlarged  justice,  to  revere  it,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  ac- 
tions, to  render  to  every  human  being,  friend  or  foe, 
near  or  br  off,  whatever  is  his  due,  to  abstain  conscien- 
tiously, not  only  from  injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious 
thoughts,  judgments,  feelings,  and  words.  Is  he  not  a 
more  cukivated  man,  and  Has  he  not  a  deeper  foundation 
and  surer  promise  of  truth,  than  the  student,  who,  with 
much  outward  knowledge,  does  not  comprehend  men's 
highest  rights,  whose  scientific  labors  are  perhaps  degrad- 
ed by  injustice  towards  his  rivals,  who,  had  he  power, 
would  fetter  every  intellect  which  threatens  to  outstrip 
bis  own  ? 

The  great  idea  on  which  human  cultivation  especially 
depends,  b  that  of  God.     This  is  the  concentration  of 
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aD  that  is  beantifuK  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  unb' 
scends  immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  scieucis 
treasured  up  in  cyclopedias  or  libraries  ;  and  this  may  be 
unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in  the  rich.  It  is  not  an 
idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued 
only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  elements  belong  to 
every  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found  in  our  moral 
nature,  in  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feelingof  reverence) 
b  the  appr6ving  sentence  which  we  pass  on  virtue,  in 
our  disinterested  affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions which  carry  us  toward  the  Infinite.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  of  duty 
and  of  the  Divine  Will,  which  we  have  hitlierto  gained. 
God  is  to  be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness,  by  sym^^ 
pathy,  that  is,  by  moral  means,  which  Rtt  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor.  ]VIany  a  man  of  science  lias  not  known 
him.  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has 
ludden  from  the  philosopher  the  Spiritual  Sun,  thi^  only 
true  light,  and  for  want  of  this  quickening  ray,  he  htts 
fallen  in  culture  far,  very  far,'  below  the  poor. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  the 
proneness  of  our  times  to  place  human  culture  in  physi- 
cal knowledge,  and  especially  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  To' this  knowledge  I  would  on 
no  account  deny  great  value.  In  its  place,  it  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  human  improvement.  I  look  with  ad- 
miration on  the  intellectual  force,  which  combmes  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and  comparison 
ascends  to  the  getteral  laws  of  the  material  universe^ 
But  the  philosopher,  who  does  not  see  in  the  force  with- 
in him,  something  nobler  than  the  outward  nature  wUch 
be  analyses,  who^  in  tracing  mechanical  and  cbnoicd 
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tgeDcies,  is  onooniscious  of  a  higher  action  io  bis  own 
soul,  who  is  not  led  by  ail  finite  powers  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  some  glimpses  of  Spiritual  Perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth.  JVIis- 
erably  narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines  the  soul  to 
Matter,  which  turns  it  to  the  Outward  as  to  something 
nobler  than  itself.  I  fear,  the  spirit  of  science,  at  the 
present  day,  is  too  often  a  degiadation  rather  than  tlie 
true  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bowing  down  of  tlie 
heaven-born  spirit  before  unthinking  mechanism.  It 
seeks  knowledge,  rather  for  animal,  transitory  purposes, 
than  for  the  nutriment  of  the  imperishable  inward  life  ; 
and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn  th« 
poor,  because  denied  this  means  of  cultivation.  Unhap« 
py  poor  !  shut  out  from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  leariv- 
ed  institutes  !  In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,  it  avails 
you  nothing,  that  your  own  nature,  manifested  in  yout 
own  and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and  works,  that 
the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  are  laid  open  to  you  ;  tliat  you 
tnay  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Divine  Perfections, 
with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life,  with 
the  virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices,  and  thQ  beautiful  and 
holy  emotions,  which  are  a  revelation  and  pledge  of 
heaven.  All  these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the 
rank  of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  tel- 
escope and  microscope,  of  the  air-pump  and  crucible, 
are  not  revealed  to  you  !  I  would  they  were  revealed 
to  you.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  Christian 
benevolence  will  delight  in  spreading  all  truth  and  all  re- 
finements through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  meanwhile 
be  not  discouraged.  One  ray  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  wotth  all  the  wisdom  of  dbe  schoob.    One  lee* 
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son  from  Christ  will  carry  you  hi^er  than  years  of 
study  under  those  who  are  too  enlightened  to  follow  this 
celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor  man  for  his  ig- 
norance.  Has  he  seen  the  Right  ?  Has  he  felt  the 
binding  force  of  the  Everlasting  Moral  Law  ?  Has  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms,  been  revealed  to 
him  ?  Then  he  has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wis- 
dom. Then  a  light  has  dawned  within  him,  worth  all 
the  physical  knowledge  of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves 
me  to  indignation,  when  I  hear  the  student  exahing  his 
science,  which  at  every  step  meets  impenetrable  dark* 
ness,  above  the  idea  of  Duty  and  above  veneration  for 
goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, that  outward  nature,  however  tortured,  probed, 
dissected,  never  reveals  truths  so  sublime  or  precious, 
as  are  wrapped  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  meanest 
individual^  and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of 
Christ- 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  of 
the  superiority  of  moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or 
disparagement  of  the  latter.  No,  it  is  the  friend  of  all 
truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to  intellect^ 
and  incites  to  die  investigation  of  the  laws  and  order  of 
the  universe.  This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed,  be* 
cause  reproach  has  sometimes  been  thrownjDn  religious 
culture,  as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and  barred  it  against 
the  lights  of  physical  science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  conuracts  and  darkens 
the  mind  ;  but  that  living  faith  in  moral  and  religious 
truth,  for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest  culture  of  rich 
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and  poor,  is  in  do  respect  narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does 
not  fasten  the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doctrines. 
In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it  cherishes  our  whole  na- 
ture, gives  a  wide  range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to 
the  true,  .and  the  imagination  to  the  beautiful.  The 
great  principles  of  moral  and  religious  science,  are,  above 
all' others,  fruitful,  life-giving,  and  have  intimate  connex- 
ions with  all  other  trutli.  Tlie  Love  towards  God  and 
man,  which  is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the  very 
spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It  finds  perpetual  delight 
in  tracing  out  the  harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangements of  creation,  and  inspires  an  interest  in  the 
works  of  the  Universal  Father,  more  profound,  intense, 
enduring,  than  philosophical  curiosity.  I  conceive,  too, 
that  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth  has  strong  afiinities 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes  to  its  per- 
fection. Both,  for  example,  have  the  same  objects,  that 
is,  universal  truths.  As  another  coincidence,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  scientific 
genius,  to  interpret  obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint  hints 
to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in  a  few  fragments  the 
history  of  vanished  worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  fall- 
ing apple  the  law  Which  rules  the  spheres.  Now  it  is  the 
property  of  moral  and  religious  faith,  to  see  in  the  finite 
tlie  manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the  present  the  germ 
of  the  boundless  future,  in  the  visible  the  traces  of  the 
Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants  of 
the  soul  its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony 
between  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  spirit.  It  is 
to  a  higher  moral  and  religious  culture,  that  I  look  for. a 
higher  interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  we 
must  remember,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mind  c.f  Ood. 
Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expression,  and  type ;  ana 
VOL.  IV.  25 
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I  casnQt  but  believe,  that  the  human  mind  which  best 
und^ratandsi  and  which  partakes  most  largely  of  the  di  \ 
vkie^  tv^  a  power  of  interpreting  nature,  which  is  ac 
corded  to  no  other.  It  has  harmonies  with  the  systea> 
which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  principles 
which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet,  science  has  hard* 
ly  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  nature.  The  prin- 
ciples of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all  organized 
beings  around  us  are  but  varied  modifications,  the  forces 
which  pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the  links  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  are  a5  yet  wrapped  in  darkness  ; 
and  bow  little  is  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  physical 
and  tlie  spiritual  world  to  one  another  !  Whence  is  light 
to  break  in  on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ?  I  look 
for  it  to  tlie  spirit  of  philosophy,  baptized,  hallowed,  ex- 
alted, made  piercing  by  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 

The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance.  The  supe-. 
riority  of  moral  and  religious  to  all  other  culture,  is  con- 
finned  by  a  throng  of  arguments  not  yet  touched.  The 
peculiar  wisd.pm  wliich  this  culture  gives,  by  revealing  to 
us  the  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of  our  being,  which 
nothing  else  teaches  ;  the  peculiar  power  which  it  gives, 
p^wer  over  ourselves,  so  superior  to  the  most  ^aensive 
sway  over  the  outward  universe  ;  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a  blessing,  to 
save  it  from  being  a  curse  ;  these  are  weighty  considera^ 
tions  wliich  press  on  my  mind,%ut  cannot  be  urged. 
They  all  go  to  show,  that  the  culture  which  the  poor . 
may  receive,  is  worth  all  others  ;  that  in  sending  among 
them  religious  and  moral  influences,  you  send  the  highest 
(ood  of  the  universe. 

My  bipoiB^  I  have  now  set  l^efore  you  the  chief  evih 
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of  the  poQr,  and  ba?e  shown  you  the  greatness  and  dig-* 
nity  of  the  culture  which  is  within  their  reach  ;  and  th« 
great  conviction,  which  I  wbh  by  these  views  to  carry 
home  to  eveiy  mind,  is,  that  we  are  solemnly  bound  to 
cherish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral  and  religious  interest 
in  the  poor ;  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we  have  power, 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  Your 
sympathies  with  tfaeu*  bodBy  wants  and  poms,  I,  of 
course,  would  not  weaken*  We  must  not  neglect  their 
bodies  under  pretence  of  caring  for  their  souls;  nor 
must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine,  that  in  providing 
for  their  outward  wants^  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of 
aU  Christian  obligations.  To  scatter  from  our  abundance 
occasional  alms,  is  not  enough  ;  we  must  bring  them  to 
our  minds  as  susceptible  of  deeper  evils  than  hunger  and 
cold  ;  and  as  formed  for  higher  good  than  food  or  the 
cheering  flame.  The  love  of  Christ  toward  them, 
should  seem  to  ub  no  extravagance,  no  blind  enthusiasm, 
but  a  love  due  to  human  nature  in  all  its  forms.  To 
look  beyond  the  outward  to  the  spiritual  in  man,  is  the 
great  distinction  of  Christian  love.  The  soul  of  a  fel* 
low-creature  must  come  out,  if  T  may  so  say,  and  be- 
come more  visible  and  |)rominait  to  us  than  his  bodily 
frame.  To  see  and  estimate  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
poor,  is  greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or  heaven. 
To  elevate  this*,  is  a  greater  work  than  to  build  cities. 
To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen,  is  a  higher  achievement 
than  to  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves.^  Such  is  the 
philanthropy  which  characterizes  our  religion ;  and  with- 
out this,  we  can  do  Kttle  effectual  good  to  the  poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult,  but  great  duty.  To 
acquire  and  maintain  an  unaffected  conviction  of  the  su* 
periority  of  the  spiritual  in  man  to  every  thmg  outward,  'm 
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a  hard  task,  especially  to  the  prosperous,  and  yet  among 
the  most  essential.  In  the  poor  man,  walking  through 
our  streets,  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  tottering 
step,  we  ought  to  see  something  greater  than  all  the  opu- 
lence and  splendor  which  surround  him.  On  this  founda- 
tion of  respect  for  every  soul,  are  built  all  social  duties, 
%nd  none  can  be  thoroughly  performed  without  it.  On 
this  point  I  feel  that  I  use  no  swollen  language.  Words 
cannot  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the  soul.  We  have  all 
Celt  when  looking  above  us  into  the  atmosphere,  that 
there  was  an  inOnity  of  space,  which  we  could  not  ex- 
plore. When  I  look  into  man's  spirit  and  see  there  the 
germs  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an  in- 
finity lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In  the  idea  of  Du^, 
which  springs  up  in  every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  Law 
more  sacred  and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds 
the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than  that  to  which 
attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away.  Every  moral 
sentiment,  every  intellectual  action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a 
prophetic  sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  expanded  for 
ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  distant  star  is  significant 
of  unimaginable  splendor.  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged,  who  awakens  in 
his  fellow-creatures  no  moral  concern,  who  receives  from 
them  no  spiritual  care  ? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country,  that  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  every  human  being  are  secured  ;  that 
impartial  law  watches  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But 
man  has  other,  and  more  important,  than  civil  rights ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  poor.  To  him  who 
owns  nothing,  what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a  country 
where  property  is  inviolable  ;  or  what  mighty  boon  ta  ti 
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Id  him,  that  every  citizen  is  eligible  to  office,  when  his 
coDdition  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ?  To  the 
poor,  as  to  all  m^h,  moral  rights  are  most  important ; 
the  right  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  nature,  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  instruments, 
but  as  men;  the, right  to  be  esteemed  and  honored, 
according  to  their  fidelity  to  the  moral  law ;  and  their 
right  to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can  oiTer  for 
their  improvement,  for-  the  growth  of  their  highest  pow* 
ers.  These  rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  recognised  the  poor  are 
deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connexion  with  the  poor  should  tend  to 
awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  moral  powers 
and  responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit  and  hope 
above  their  lot.  They  should  be  aided  to  know  them- 
selves, by  the  estimate  we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self-contempt,  by  seeing  others  im- 
pressed with  the  great  purpose  of  their  being.  We 
may  call  the  poor  unfortunate,  but  never  call  them  low. 
If  faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among  the  high. 
They  have  no  superiors,  but  in  those  who  follow  a 
brighter,  purer  light ;  and  to  withhold  from  ihem  re- 
spect, is  to  defraud  dieir  virtue  of  a  support,  which  is 
among  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man.  Are  they  morally 
fallen  and  lost?  They  should  still  learn,  in  our  unaf- 
fected concern,  the  worth  of  the  fallen  soul,  and  learn 
that  nothing  seems  to  us  so  fearful  as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  we  should 
express  and  make  effectual,  by  approaching  them,  by 
establishing  an  intercourse  with  them,  as  /ar  as  consists 
with  other  duties.  We  must  live  with  them,  not  as 
another  race,  but  as  brethren.  Our  Chiistian  principles 
25»   ^ 
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must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise  and  expel  the 
spirit  of  caste.  The  outward  distiDCtions  of  life  must 
seem  to  us  not  '^a  ^eat  gulf,"  but  superficial  lioes, 
which  the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  and  which  are 
broad  only  to  the  narrow-minded.  How  can  the  edu- 
cated and  improved  communicate  themselves  to  their 
less  favored  fellow-creatures,  but  by  commg  near  them  ? 
The  strength,  happiness,  ajid  true  civilization  of  a  com- 
munity, are  determined  by  nothing  more  than  by  this 
fraternal  union  among  all  conditions  of  men.  Without 
this,  a  civil  war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual 
interest  binding  them  together  ;  there  should  be  but  one 
caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connexion  interesting  and  useful,  we 
must  value  and  cultivate  the  power  of  acting  morally  on 
the  poor.  There  is  no  art  so  divme  as  that  of  reaching 
and  quickening  other  minds.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are 
unequal  to  this  task.  What !  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid  your  unim- 
proved  fellow-creatures  ?  Of  what  use  is  education,  if 
it  do  not  fit  us  to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various 
spcial  connexions  ?  How  wasted  has  been  our  youth, 
if  it  has  taught  us  only  the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  se- 
lect class,  and  not  taught  us  tlie  language  of  humanity, 
not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and  act  on  the  mass  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ?  How  far  are  you  raised  above  the 
poor,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or  sway  them  ? 
The  chief  endowment  of  a  social  bemg,  I  mean  the 
power  of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in  your  own 
souls,  you  have  yet  to  learn.  You  cannot  learn  it  too 
soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power  of  speak* 
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itig  to  die  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially 
of  the  poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring  at 
least  one  human  being  to  die  happiness  for  which  God 
made  him.  Awaken  him  to  some  inward  moral  acdvity, 
for  on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching,  the  improve* 
ment  of  rich  and 'poor  alike  depends.  Strive  to  raise 
him  above  the  crushing  necessides  of  the  body,  by 
turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  be- 
ing. Show  him,  that  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  is 
within  us,  and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened  alike 
in  every  soul.  Show  him,  how  much  virtue  and  peace 
he  may  gain  by  fidelity  to  his  domesdc  relations ;  how 
much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout  and  resolute  use 
of  his  best  opportunides  ;  what  a  near  union  he  may 
form  with  Ood ;  how  beneficent  an  influence  he  may 
exert  in  his  narrow  sphere  ;  what  heroism  may  be  exer- 
cised amidst  privations  and  pains ;  how  suffering  may 
be  turned  to  glory  ;  how  heaven  may  begin  in  the  most 
unprosperous  condidon  on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can 
carry  such  truths  to  any  humaii  being,  is  chifrged  with 
a  glorious  mission  from  above. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  urged  on  all  who  hear  me, 
a  personal  interest  in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor. 
1  am  aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote  but  litde 
personal  care  to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves,  they  can  do  by  others  ;  and  this  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  as  Chrisdans.  If  we 
cannot  often  visit  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send 
those  who  are  qualified  to  serve  them  better.  We  can 
support  ministers  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  en- 
lightening, comforting,  reforming,  and  saving  the  igno- 
rant and  depressed.  Every  man,  whom  God  has  pros- 
pered, is  bound  to  contribute  to  thi^  work.     The  Chris- 
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tian  ministry  is  iodeed  a  blessing  to  all,  but  above  afl 
o  the  poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and  quiet  homes, 
and  can  gather  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages  b  tbeii 
writings,  can  better  dispense  with  the  living  teacher, 
than  the  poor,  who  are  unused  to  learn  from  books, 
and  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who  can  only  learn 
through  the  eye  and  ear,,  through  the  kind  look  and 
the  thrilling  voice.  Send  them  the  ministers  of  God's 
truth  and  grace.  And  think  not,  that  this  office  may 
be  filled  by  any  who-  will  take  it.  There  are  some  I 
know,  perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most  common 
capacities  equal  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  general, 
and  who,  of  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the  office  of 
teaching  tlie  ignorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for 
other  vocations.  Away  with  this  disgraceful  error !  If 
there  be  an  office  worthy  of  angels,  it  is  tliat  of  teach- 
ing Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by 
sustaining  it  in  his  own  person.  All  other  labors  sink 
before  it.  Royalty  is  impotence  and  a  vulgar  show, 
compared  with  the  deep  and  quickening  poweS*,  which 
many  a  Christian  teacher  has  exerted  on  the  immortal 
soul.  Profound  intellect,  creative  genius,  thrilling  elo- 
quence, can  nowhere  find  such  scope  and  excitement, 
as  in  the  study  and  communication  of  moral  and  reli* 
glous  truth,  as  in  breathing  into  other  minds  the  wis- 
dom and  love  which  were  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and , 
the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  joyfully  consecrate 
diemselves  to  this  as  their  true  sphere.  That  the  min- 
istry of  the  poor  may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting 
some  qualifications  for  a  common  congregation,  is  true ; 
but  be  needs  no  ordinary  gifts,  a  sound  judgment,  a 
dear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  spirit  of 
patient  research,  the  power  of  familiar  and  striking  illus- 
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tntioD  of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  unaiFected  setf^ 
devotion  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Such  men  we  are 
bound  to  provide  for  the  poor,  if  thej  can  be  secured. 
He  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  the  destitute,  is  unworthy  to  live  in  Christen* 
cbm.  He  deserves  to  be  banished  beyond  the  light 
which  he  will  not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion 
if  he  will ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet  not  seek  to  im- 
part it  to  those  who  can  receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to 
cast  contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to  harden  himself 
against  the  most  sacred  claims  of  humanity. . 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  city  to  furnish  such  a  ministry 
as  now  has  been  described.  The  poor,  I  believe,  are 
provided  for  here  as  in  no  other  place  in  our  country. 
The  Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  I  address,  have  in 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this  work,  and  the  num* 
ber,  it  is  expected,  will  be  increased  ;  and  we  ail  know 
that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain.  Tbeir  good  infitv* 
ence  we  cannot  doubt.  The  cause  has  been  signally 
prospered  by  God.  Since  the  institution  of  this  minis- 
try, it  has  not  only  carried  instruction,  counsel,  reproof,  ^ 
hope,  and  moral  strength  to  multitudes,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  heard  no  encouraging  voice,  would  have 
met  no  outward  remembrances  of  Christian  duty.  It 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  society  still  more  prom- 
ising effects.  It  has  produced  a  connexion  of  'the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their  real  state  and  wants, 
a  sympathy  with  them,  an  interest  in  their  well-bemg, 
whi<;h  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting  improvement  in  society. 
This  ministry  has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It  ins 
vitality,  earnestness,  force.  It  does  not  rest  in  a  rotmd 
ot  regular  services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reacliii^  dw 
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poor.  It  particularly  seeks  to  act  on  the  children.  Not 
content  with  gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it  forms 
congregations  of  them  for  worship,  and  adapts  to  them 
tlie  ordinary  services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix  attention 
and  touch  the  heart.  What  an  invaluable  service  to 
humanity  !  Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  public  worship,  never  guided  by  *their 
parents  to  the  house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse  than 
wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets,  and  found  or  made 
this  holy  season,  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crime. 
Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor  are  faithful  to  the  adult, 
they  give  a  special  care  to  children,  and  through  the 
child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart.  Through  their 
efforts,  the  young  who  had  been  brought  up  to  beg, 
have  often  been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  tliis  way  many  a  heedless  foot,  going 
down  to  ruin,  has  been  turned  to  the  path  of  duty.  ^It 
is  confidently  stated,  that  since  the  establishment  of  thu) 
ministry  a  few  years  ago,  street  beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population* 
Happily,  men  of  intelligence  and  noble  hearts  are  willing 
^to  enter  this  field,  and  new  laborers  are  needed.  It  is 
important  that  the  ministers  of  tlie  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent,  to  tliat  class  from 
which  the  ranks  of  indigence  are  recruited,  I  mean  to 
chat  class  of  laborers  who  are  hovering  over  the  brink 
of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each  day^s  toil  for  each 
day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness  or  deficiency  of 
employment  reduces  to  want.  Among  these,  the  de« 
grading  infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its  victims, 
and  on  this  account  tliey  peculiarly  need  to  be  visited 
by  Christian  friendship,  and  the  light  of  truth.  To  con- 
nect these  with  regular  congregations,  and  to  incite  them 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  public  wor^h'p,    some 
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part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  expend  in  perni- 
cious indulgences,  would  be  to  render  an  essential  ser* 
vice  to  morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor,  covers  much 
ground,  and  it  demands  superior  minds.  This  body  of 
men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals,  but 
to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects;  in  its  causes,  its  in* 
fiuences,  its  various  shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline, 
and  thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropisi 
in  the  great  work  of  its  prevention  and  cure.  To  me, 
this  ministry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  operations  for  banishing  from 
society  its  chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for  chang- 
ing the  face'  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world.  I  see 
in  it  die  expression  of  a  silendy  growing  purpose,  that 
Christian  communities  shall  not  always  be  deformed  and 
disgraced  by  the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute,  mis-* 
erable  horde ;  that  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  there 
shall  no  longer  exist  a  more  wretched,  degraded  portion 
of  human  beings,  than  can  be  found  in  savage  life. 
This  horrible  contrast  of  condition,  which  all  large  cit- 
ies present,  has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure  for 
ever  ?  My  friends,  we  all,  as  well  as  others,  have 
bidierto  been  dreadfully  insensible  to  this  sorest  evil 
under  the  sun.  Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it.  We 
have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps  luxuriously,  in  our 
dwellings,  whilst  within  a  stone's  throw,  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  no- 
bly born  and  gifted  as  ourselves,  in  whose  countenances 
might  be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  misery,  and 
degrading  vice.  We  have  passed  them  in  die  street, 
not  only  without  a  tear  but  without  a  thought.  O,  how 
seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through  our  hearts  at  the  sight 
of  our  ruined  fellow-creatures  !     Shall  this  insensibUit} 
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contiiiue  for  ever?  ShaU  not  t  new  love  succeed  Co 
tins  iron  hardness  of  heart  f  Do  not  call  the  evil  reme 
diless.  Sure  I  am,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  enough 
of  piety,  pbilantliropy,  and  moral  power  in  tbi%  com- 
munity, to  work  deep  clianges  in  the  poorer  classes, 
could  these  energies,  now  scattered  and  slumbering,  be 
brought  to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringly  on  the  task. 
Shall  we  decline  this  work  ?  If  so,  we  decline  the 
noblest  labor  of  philanthropy.  If  so,  we  must  suffer, 
and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought  to  be  troubled^ 
to  be  shaken,  yea  convulsed,  until  its  solemn  debt  to  the 
ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor  there  will  be,  but 
they  need  not,  must  not  exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless 
caste.  They  need  not,  roust  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  Their  children  must  not  be 
left  to  inherit  and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes.  To 
put  an  end  to  such  a  class,  is  the  highest  office  of  Chris- 
tran  philanthropy.  Do  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  answer,  Christianity  has  wrought  mighty  revolutions, 
and  in  these  we  have  an  earnest  of  what  it  is.  able  and 
destined 'to  accomplish.  Let  us  bring  this  into  new 
contact  with  the  poor.  Let  us  send/orth  men,  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more  to 
study  poverty  in  all  its  forms,  that  the  moral  pestilence 
which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  Christian  world,  may  at 
hist  be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  several 
congregations  of  this  city,  which  have  united  to  support 
die  ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  Ood,  for  this 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity. 
This  connexion,  framed  only  for  purposes  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  looking  only  to  the  spiritual  relief  of  ooi 
depressed  fellow-creatures,  and  incapable  of  being  pei^ 
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verted  to  the  Eceumulation  of  ecclesiastical  power,,  is 
the  happiest  means  which  could  be  devised)  to  bring  our 
churches  into  stronger  sympathy  and  closer  friendship^ 
without  infringing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that  principle 
of  independence  or  self-govemment  on  which  tliey  are 
built.  Is  it  not  a  plain  truth,  that  every  Christian  con- 
gregation, besides  providing  for  its  own  spiritual  wants, 
is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the  general  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  provide  for  spreading  its  own  light  and 
privileges  to  the  destitute  ?  By  this  fraternity  we  are 
discharging,  in  part,  thb  sacred '  obligation.  May  it  be 
sustained  with  increasing  zeal,  with  unshaken  faith,  with 
glorious  success. 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  urge  you 
to  contribute  of  your  substance  to  the  work  which  has 
now  been  laid  before  you  ?  I  am  speaking  to  the  pros^ 
perous.  Let  the  Goodness  which  has  prospered  you, 
teach  you  the  spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  competence 
should  be  used.  What  is  the  true  use  of  prosperity  ? 
Not  to  minister  to  self-indulgence  and  ostentation  ;  not 
to  widen  the  space  between  you  and  the  less  prosper- 
ous ;  not  to  multiply  signs  of  superior  rank  ;  not  to 
raise  us  to  an  eminence,  whence  we  may  look  down  on 
the  muhttude  as  an  inferior  race  ;  but  to  multiply  our 
bonds  of  union  with  our  fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our 
sympathies  far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler  spheres  of 
action,  to  make  us  more  eminently  the  delegates  and 
representatives  of  divine  beneficence.  What  is  the  true 
use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city  ?  It  is  not,  that  more 
magnificent  structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  our 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intelligent  and 
virtuous  people  ;  that  institutions  for  awakening  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
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whole  community  ;  that  the  individual  'may  be  carried 
forward  to  his  true  happiness  and  perfection ;  that  so- 
ciety may  be  bound  together  by  slronger  and  purer 
bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of  earthly  governments 
may  be  more  and  more  superseded  by  the  Law  of 
Love.  Without  such  influences,  jvealth  is  turned  into 
a  snare  and  curse.  If,  indeed,  our  prosperity  £  to  be 
used  to  spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  o*  life,  to 
form  a  frivolous  class  of  fashion,  to  produce  more  strik- 
ing contrasts  between  unfeeling  opulence  and  abject  pen- 
ury, to  corrupt  manners  and  harden  tlie  hea]*t,  better 
were  it  for  us,  that,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  it 
should  be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  avails 
litde,  that  intercourse  is  more  polished,  and  a  new  grace 
is  thrown  over  life.  The  simple  question*  is.  Do  we 
better  understand  and  more  strongly  feel  our  relations  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Without  this,  our 
boasted  civilization  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to  the 
eye,  but  inwardly  ^^  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all 
uncleanness."  —  But  I  cannot  end  this  discourse  with 
tlie  voice  of  warning.  You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  gopd  work  you  are 
carrying  on,  as  this  anniversary  testifies.  One  institu* 
tion  for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up  the  fallen, 
you  have  sustained.  liCt  it  not  fall.  Extend  and 
strengthen  it.  Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with 
tlie  institutions  which  you  support  for  your  own  religxtw 
improvement.  Transmit  it  to  your  children.  Let  your 
children  learn,  from  this  your  example,  to  take  part  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  aposdes,  of  holy 
men  of  all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenetating  society, 
and  of  extending  to  the  whole  human  family,  the  light 
and  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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DISCOURSE 

▲T  THB 

DEDICATION  OP  THE  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, 

Newport,  Rhods  Islahd,  Jalj  27, 1836. 


John  !▼.  23,  24 :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and 
they  that  wonhip  him  most  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the  worship  of  God 
18  a  proper  subject  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Even  if  the 
consecration  be  made  by  Christians  from  whom  we 
differ  in  opinion,  we  should  still  find  satisfaction  in  the 
service.  We  should  desire  that  our  neighbours,  whose 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty  require  them  to  separate, 
from  us  in  religious  services,  should  enjoy  the  same 
accommodations  with  ourselves ;  and  it  should  comfort 
us  to  think,  that  Christianity  is  so  eminently  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation, ''  its  great  truths  so  plain 
and  so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  acknowledging 
Christ  and  consulting  his  word,  its  purifying  influences, 
Srowever  counteracted  by  erroneous  views,  will  more  or 
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less  be  felt.  We  should  rejoice  to  think,  that  God  caD 
be  monopolized  by  no  party ;  that  his  spirit  is  a  unn 
versa!  presence;  that  religion,  having  its  root  in  the 
soul  of  man,  can  live  and  flourish  amidst  many  errors ; 
that  truth  acd  goodness  cafi  no  more  be  confined  to  a 
single  church,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be  shut  up 
in  a  private  dwelling  ;  that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of 
forms,  names,  and  creeds,  acceptable  worship  may  be 
offered  to  God,  and  the  soul  ascend  to  Heaven.     • 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect  beautiful  stnic<- 
tures  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  life,  for  legislation, 
for  literature,  for  the  arts.  But  important  as  these 
interests  are,  they  are  not  the  noblest.  Man's  highest 
relations  are  not  political,  earthly,  human.  His  whole 
nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and  subduing  out- 
ward nature,  in  establishing  outward  order,  in  storing 
the  mind  with  knowledge  which  may  adorn  and  com* 
fort  his  outward  life.  He  has  wants  too  deep,  and 
powers  and  affections  too  large  for  the  outward  world. 
He  comes  from  God.  His  closest  connexion  is  with 
God ;  and  he  can  find  life  and  peace  only  m  the 
knowledge  of  his  Creator.  Man's  glory  or  true  end  is 
not  revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent  structure 
which  the  architect  ever  reared  for  earthly  uses.  An 
humble  spire  pointing  Heavenward  fi-om  an  obscure 
church,  speaks  of  man's  nature,  man's  dignity,  man's 
destiny,  more  eloquently  than  all  the  columns  and  ardies 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Is  it  not  meet,  then,  to  be  grateful 
and  joyful,  when  a  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  cf 
God  } 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is  not  indeed  wholly 
new.     Its  frame  is  older  than  the  oldest  of  us.     Bet  so 
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great  are  the  changes  which  it  has  undergonei  that, 
were  they  who  laid  its  foundations  to  revisit  the  earth, 
they  would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their  work ;  and 
as  it  is  now  entered  by  a  new  religious  congregation, 
there  is  a  fitness  in  the  present  solemnity,  by  which  we 
dedicate  it  to  ihe  worship  of  God.  My  purpose  in  this 
discourse,  is  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  edifice 
with  gratitude  and  joy  ;  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to 
Worship  in  the  most  general  sense  of  that  term  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  on  account  of  the  particular  wor- 
ship to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I  shall  close  with  some 
remarks  oF  a  personal  and  local  character,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  one  who  was  born  and  brought  up  on  this 
island,  whose  heart  swells  with  local  attachment,  and 
whose  memory  is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he  stands, 
after  a  long  absence,  within  these  walls  where  he  sat 
In  his  childhood,  and  where  some  of  his  earliest  im- 
pressions were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship.  Its  end  is,  that 
men  should  meet  within  its  walls  to  pay  religious  hom- 
age ;  to  express  and  strengthen  pious  veneration,  love, 
thankfulness,  and  confidence  ;  to  seek  and  receive  pure 
influences  from  above ;  to  learn  the  will  of  God ;  and 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  he 
delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the  glory  of  God, 
reared  like  the  universe  to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be 
a  monument  to  his  being,  perfection,  and  dominion. 
Worship  is  man's  highest  end,  for  it  is  the  employment 
of  bis  highest  faculties  and  affections  on  the  sublimest 
object.  We  have  much  for  which  to  thank  God,  but 
foi  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  power  of  knowing  and 
26* 
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adoring  Himself.  This  creation  is  a  glorious  ftpeo 
tacle  ;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious  existence  for  ouir 
minds  and  hearts,  and  that  is  the  Creator.  There  is 
something  divine  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  dtudy 
the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our  wills,  comfort, 
enjoyment.  But  it  is  a  diviner  faculty,  by  which  we 
penetrate  beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of  the  infinite 
and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal.  It  is  good  to -make  earth  and  oceaa,  winds 
and  flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  our  present  well* 
being.  How  much  better  to  make  them  ministers  to 
our  spiritual  wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  glorious  Being  than  themselves,  bonds  of 
union  between  man  and  his  Maker ! 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sought  to  disparage 
worship,  by  representing  it  as  an  arbitrary,  unnatural 
service,  a  human  contrivance,  an  invention  for  selfish 
ends.  Had  I  time,  T  should  be  glad  to  disprove  this 
sophistry,  by  laying  open  to  you  human  nature,  and 
showing  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all  its  principles 
and  wants  for  religion ;  but  I  can  meet  the  objection 
only  by  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  history.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  principle  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed;  but  in  this  it  agrees  with  other  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  in  certain  stipes  of  the 
race  disappear.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  desire  of  knowledge  -seems  almost 
extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon  themselves  for 
centuries  to  brutish  ignorance.  There  are  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a  better 
lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  existence,  and  society  renaains 
stationary  for  ages.     There  are  some,  in  which  evec 
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the  parental  affection  is  so  far  dead,  tliat  the  new-bora 
child  is  cast  into  the  stream  or  exposed  to  the  storm. 
So  the  religious  principle  is  in  some  periods  hardlj  to  be 
discerned ;  but  it  is  never  lost.  No  principle  is  more 
universally  manifested.  In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power.  Man  feels  that 
there  is  a  being  above  himself,  and  be  clothes  that  bemg 
in  what  to  lus  rude  conception  is  great  and  venerable. 
In  countries  where  arcbUecture  was  unknown,  men  chose 
the  solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  top  for  worship  ;  and 
when  this  art  appeared,  its  monuments  were  temples  to 
God.  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were 
composed  to  the  Divmity  ;  and  music,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  was  the  offspring  of  religion.  Music  in  its  in- 
fancy was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants,  hopes, 
thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen  power.  You  tell  me,  my 
skeptical  friend,  that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
priest.  How  came  the  priest  into  being  ?  What  gave 
him  his  power  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator 
professed  to  receive  his  laws  from  the  gods  ?  The  fact 
is  a  striking  one,  that  the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of 
the  human  race  looked  to  the  heavens  for  security  and 
strength  to  earthly  institutions,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  speak  to  men  in  a  higher  name  than  man's.  Religion 
was -an  earlier  bond  and  a  deeper  foundation  of  society 
than  government.  It  was  the  root  of  civilization.  It 
has  founded  the  mightiest  empires  ;  and  yet  men  ques- 
tion whether  religion  be  an  element,  a  principle  of  human 
nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn  of  science,  man 
recognised  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Divinity  in 
whatever  powerfully  struck  his  senses.  To  the  savage 
ihe  thunder  was  literally  God's  voice,  the  lightning  bis 
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arrow,  tbQ  whirlwind  bis  breath.  Every  unosual  event 
was  a  miracle,  a  prodigy,  a  promise  of  good,  or  a  0ieo- 
ace  of  evil  from  Heaven.  These  rude  notions  have 
faded  before  the  light  of  science,  which  reveals  £xed 
laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature.  But  in  these  laws,  this 
order,  the  religious  principle  now  finds  confirmations  of 
God,  infinitely  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the 
savage  found  in  his  prodigies.  In  this  age  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  voice  louder  than  thunder  and  whirlwinds,  at- 
testing the  Divinity  ;  the  voice  of  the  wisely  interpreted 
works  of  God,  everywhere  proclaiming  wisdom  un- 
searchable, harmony  unbroken,  and  a  benevolent  purpose 
in  what  to  ages  of  ignorance  seemed  ministers  of  wratb. 
In  the  present,  above  all  times,  worship  may  be  said  to 
have  its  foundation  in  our  nature  ;  for  by  the  improve- 
ments of  this  nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer  to 
God  as  revealed  in  his  universe.  The  clouds  which 
once  hung  over  the  creation  are  scattered.  The  heavens, 
the  earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now  that  they  are 
explored  by  science^  speak  of  God  as  they  never  did 
before.  His  handwriting  is  brought  out,  where  former 
ages  saw  but  a  blank.  Nor  is  it  only  by  the  progress  of 
science,  that  the  foundation  of  religion  is  made  broader 
and  deeper.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  in  teaching  us 
the  beneficent  uses  to  which  God's  works  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  extracting  from  them  new  comforts,  and  in 
diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suffering,  has  furnished 
new  testimonies  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Still 
more,  the  progress  of  society  has  given  new  power  and 
delicacy  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  human  nature,  and  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  creation  of  God  has  become  a 
far  more  attractive,  lovely,  and  magnificent  work  than 
men  looked  on  in  earlier  times.     Above  all,  thf  mora] 
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susceptibilities  and  wants,  the  deeper  and  more  refined 
feelings,  which  unfold  themselves  in  the  course  of  human 
improvement,  are  so  many  new  capacities  and  demands 
for  religion.  Our  nature  is  perpetually  developing  new 
senses  for  the  perception  and  enjoy rnent  of  God.  The 
human  race,  as  it  advances,  does  not  leave  religion  be* 
hind  it,  as  it  leaves  the  shelter  of  caves  and  forests, 
does  not  outgrow  faith,  does  not  see  it  fading  like  tlje 
mist  before  its  rising  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
ligion opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new  grandeur. 
God,  whom  uncivilized  man  had  narrowed  into  a  local 
and  tutelar  Deity,  rises  with  every  advance  of  knowledge 
to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to  sway  a  mightier  sceptre. 
The  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  enlarges  its  faculties  and 
refines  its  affections,  possesses  and  discerns  within  itself 
a  more  and  more  glorious  type  of  the  Divinity,  learns 
his  spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual  powers,  and  offers  him 
a  profounder  and  more  inward  worship.  Thus  deep  is 
the  foundation  of  worship  in  human  nature.  Men  may 
assail  it,  may  reason  against  it ;  but  sooner  can  the  laws 
of  the  outward  universe  be  repealed  by  human  will, 
sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from  his  sphere,  than  the 
idea  of  God  can  be  erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and 
his  worship  banished  from  the  earth.  All  other  wants 
of  man  are  superficial.  His  anhnal  wants  are  but  for  a 
day,  and  are  to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profoundest 
of  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of  God.  Mind,  spirit, 
must  tend  to  its  source.  It  cannot  find  happiness  but  in 
the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Worship  has  sur 
vived  all  revolutions.  Corrupted,  dishonored,  opposed, 
it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object,  immortil  as 
the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. 
Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  this  house.     It  is  dedicated  to 
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Worship  ;  it  can  havo  no  higher  use.  The  heaven  of 
heavens  has  no  higher  service  or  joy.  The  universe  has 
no  higher  work.  Its  chief  office  b  to  speak  of  God.  The 
sua  in  awakening  innumerable  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be  compared  with  what 
it  puts  forth  in  kindling  the  human  soid  into  piety,  in 
being  a  type,  representative,  preacher  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense.  I  have  said  that  diis  house,  considered  as  separ- 
ated to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  entered  joy- 
fully and  gratefully,  without  stopping  to  inquire  under 
^hat  particular  views  or  forms,  God  is  here  to  be  adored. 
I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  when  we  consider  the 
particular  worship  which  is  here  to  be  ofiered,  this  occa- 
sion ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  whilst  the  religious  principle  is  a  part  of  man's  na« 
ture,  it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested  under  the 
same  icurms.  Men,  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  a 
Divinity,  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  service  he  mray  ac- 
cept. Indeed  it  seems  inevitable,  that  men,  who  differ 
in  judgment  on  all  subjects  of  thought,  should  form  dif- 
ferent apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite,  and  myste- 
rious God,  and  of  the  methods  of  adoring  him.  Uni- 
formity of  opinion  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ou^t  to 
be  expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who,  that  consid- 
ers the  vast,  the  indescribable  diversity  in  men's  capaci- 
ties and  means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  in  the  schools  m  which  they 
are  trained,  in  the  outward  vicissitudes  and  inward  con- 
flicts through  which  they  pass,  can  expect  them  to  ar- 
rive at  the  sanae  conclusions  in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
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destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Bebg  from  whom  they  $prung, 
and  the  world  toward  which  they  tend.  Accordingly, 
religion  has  taken  innumerable  forms,  and  some,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  most  tmwortby  of  its  objects.  The 
great  idea  of  God  has  been  seized  upon  by  nien's  selfish 
desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  often  so  obscured  that  lit- 
tle of  its  purifying  power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to  suffering,  and  pe- 
culiarly struck  by  the  more  awful  phenomena  of  nature, 
has  been  terror-smitten  before  tlie  unseen,  irresistible 
pow^r  with  which  he  has  felt  himself  encompassed. 
Hence  to  appease  his  wrath  and  to  secure  his  partial  re- 
gards, has  been  the  great  object  of  worship.  Hence 
worship  has  been  so  often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  trib- 
ute of  obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation  of  gifts  and 
victims.  Hence  worship  has  been  the  effort  of  nationa 
and  individuals,  to  bend  the  Almighty  to  their  particular 
interests  and  purposes,  and  not  the  reverential,  grateful, 
joyful,  filial  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Greatness, 
GoodnesSj  Rectitude,  and  Purity.  Even  under  Christi- 
anity human  infirmity  has  disfigured  the  thought  of  God. 
Worship  has  been  debased,  by  fear  and  selfishness,  into 
a  means  of  propitiating  wrath,  calming  fear,  and  securing 
future  enjoyment.  All  sects  have  carried  their  imper* 
fection  into  their  religion.  None  of  us  can  boast  of 
exemption  from  the  common  frailty.  That  this  house  is 
to  be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  unerring  worship, 
none  of  us  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope.  But  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Christianity, 
higher  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  have  been 
unfolded  ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  views  of 
God  and  of  bis  worship  to  which  this  house  is  now  con- 
Mcnited,  are  so  far  enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to 
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justify  lis  in  enteriDg  its  walls  with  great  tbaDkAibesa 
and  joy. 

This  bouse  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate  the  superstitions 
of  past  ages  nor  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  reared  to 
dooih  the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition  of  his  own 
or  other  delusions.  It  is  reared  for  the  progress  of  truth, 
reared  in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined  to  new 
light  and  new  purity,  reared  in  the  anticipation  of  a  hap- 
pier, holier  age.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none 
of  the  representations  of  the  Divinity,  which  degraded 
the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes  light  on  no  image  of 
wood  or  stone,  on  no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye 
the  invisible  Spirit.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none 
of  the  forms,  which  Providence,  in  accommodation  to  a 
rude  stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish  people.  - 
No  altar  sends  jup  here  the  smoke  of  incense  or  victims. 
No  priesthood,  gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to  God  the 
material  offerings  of  man.  Nor  are  my  eyes  pained  by 
cumbersome  ceremonies,  by  which  in  later  agfes  Christi- 
anity was  overlaid,  and  almost  overwhelmed.  No  child- 
ish pomps,  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Heathenism^ 
obscure  here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime  spiritual 
purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  this  house  reared  for 
tlie  promulgation  of  doctrines  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  old  servility  with  which  God  was  approached,  to 
make  man  abject  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  to  palsy  him 
with  terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  This  house  is 
reared  to  assist  the  worshipper  in  conceiving  and  offering 
more  and  more  perfectly  the  worship  described  in  the 
text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
On  this  topic,  on  the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered 
in  this  house,  I  have  many  reflections  to  offer.  My  il 
lustrations  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads :  -— 
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TUs  house  is  reared,  first,  for  the  worship  of  One  Infi' 
nite  Person,  and  one  only  ;  of  Him  whom  Jesus  always 
distinguished  and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship  of  God  under  the 
special  character  of  Father,  that  is  of  a  Parental  Divini- 
ty. In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
Him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

First,  You  have  prepared  this  edifice,  that  here  you 
may  worship  One  Infinite  Person,  ev^n  Him  and  Him 
only  swhom  Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.  One 
would  think,  that  on  this  point  there  could  he  no  difTer- 
ence  among  Christians.  One  would  think,  that  Jesus 
had  placed  the  Object  of  Cliristian  worship  beyond  all 
dispute.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  more  solemn,  more  defi- 
nite language  than  he  has  used.  '^  The  hour  cometh 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him."  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  very  many 
Christians  deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the  only 
proper  object  of  supreme  worship.  They  maintain  tliat 
two  other  persons,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to 
be  joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and  that  the  most 
important  distinction  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  three  persons.  Against  this  human  ex- 
position of  Christianity  we  earnestly  protest.  Whilst 
we  recognise  with  joy,  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  those 
who  adopt  it,  we  maintain  that  this  gross  departure  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  faith,  is  fraught  with  evil 
to  the  individual  and  the  church.  .  This  house  is  reared 
to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper  unity  of  God.  We 
worship  the  Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  worship, 
cannoi  of  course  be  expounded  in  the  limits  of  a  dis 
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course,  nor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  labor^  exposition 
necessary.  We  start  from  a  plain  principle.  We  af- 
firm, that  if  any  point  in  a  religious  system  must  be 
brought  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left  to  inference,  but 
set  forth  in  simple,  direct,  authoritative  language,  it  is  the 
Object  of  worship.  On  this  point  we  should  expect  pe- 
culiar explicitness,  if  a  revelation  should  be  communicat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  men's 
minds  in  this  particular.  Now,  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles the  worsliip  of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  clothed  with  a  homan  form,  was  unknown  ;  *and,  of 
consequence,  if  this  strange,  mighty  innovation  had  been 
intended  by  Jesus  and  had  constituted  the  most  strikhog 
peculiarity  of  his  system,  it  must  have  been  announced 
with  all  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be  it  then  re* 
membered,  that  Jesus,  in  a  solemn  description  of  the 
true  worship  which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an  al* 
lusion  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared,  as  the  character- 
istic to  the  true  worshippers,  that  they  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it  also  remembered, 
that  Jesus  never  enjoined  the  worship  of  three  persons. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunction  to 
this  effect  can  be  found  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  This  strange  worship  rests  on  infer- 
ence alone.  **  The  true  worshippers  (says  the  text) 
shall  worship  the  Father."  When  his  disciples  came  to 
him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he  taught  them* to  say. 
Our  Father.  In  his  last  affectionate  discourse,  he  again 
and  again  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father  in 
his  name.  This  dying  injunction,  so  often  and  so  ten- 
derly repeated,  should  not  for  slight  reasons  be  explained 
away.  Still  more,  just  before  his  death,  .Tesus  himself, 
m  presence  of  his  disciples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and 
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prayed  in  this  language  :  Father)  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  (i.  e.  men)  sho.uid  know  theB,  the  only  true  God^ 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  reply,  that  we  read 
b  the  New  Testament,  that  Jesus  was  again  and  again 
worshipped,  and  that  in  admitting  this  he  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  It  is  won* 
derful  that  this  fallacy,  so  often  exposed,  should  be  still 
repeated.  Jesus  indeed  received  worship  or  homage, 
but  this  was  not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  Infinite  God  ; 
it  was  the  homage  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
age  and  of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men  invested 
with  great  authority  whether  in  civil  or  religious  concertis. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least  dis- 
cernment must  know,  that  the  word,  worship,  is  used  in 
two  different  senses,  to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due 
« to  the  Infinite  Creator,  and  secondly,  the  reverence 
which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and  prophets,  and  which  of 
course  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative  of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son.  Whoever  under- 
stands  the  import  of  the  English  language  in  the  time 
when  our  translation  was  made,  must  know  that  the  word 
was  then  used  to  express  the  homage  paid  to  human  su- 
periors, as  well  as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to 
God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambiguous  word  darken  the 
truth.  We  are  sure,  that  the  worship  paid  to  Christ 
during  his  public  ministry,  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  di- 
vine messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  offered,  before  his  teachings  had  been  sufficiently 
full  and  distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  nature,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  divine.  We  pronounce  it  not 
merely  improbable  but  impossible,  that  Jesus,  a  poor 
man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
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mission,  when  his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting  for  U^ 
iBanifestation  as  an  earthly  prince,  should  have  been  ador* 
ed  as  the  everlasting  invisible  God.  Again,  the  titles 
given  him  by  those  who  worshipped  him,  such  as  Good 
Teacher,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  God,  show  us,  that  the 
thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  Self^-Existent,  Infinite  Di- 
vinity, had  no  place  in  their  minds.  But  there  is  ope 
consideration  which  sets  this  point  at  rest.  The  worship 
paid  to  Jesus  during  his  ministry  was  offered  him  in  pub* 
lie,  in  sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to  the  Jews, 
no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as  the  paying  of  divine  homage 
to  a  human  being,  such  as  they  esteemed  Jesus  to  be. 
Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in  the  marks  of  honor 
yielded  to  Jesus,  even  an  approach  to  this  adoration, 
th^r  exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in  immediate 
overwhelming  violence  on  the  supposed  impiety.  The 
fact,  that  they  witnessed  the  frequent  prostration  of  men  • 
before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called  the  worship  of  him,  with- 
out once  cliarging  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recognition  of  him  as  the  su- 
preme God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  passages  which  are 
announced  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ,  directly  disprove  the  doctrine,  if  tlie.  connex- 
ion be  regarded.  One  of  these  texts  is  the  declaration 
of  Jesus,  that  we  must  ^^  honor  the  Son  even  as  we 
honor  the  Father.''  Hear  the  wliole  passage  :  ^^  The 
Father  hath  given  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father  u/u? 
•en^Aim."*  You  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme 
iinderived  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  power  given  him  by 

•  John  ?.  22,  23. 
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bis  Father,  which  is  here  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  honor  challenged  for  him,  and  that  we 
are  called  to  honor  him,  as  sent  by  God.  Another  pas-* 
sage  much  relied  on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  *^  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  and  every 
tongue  acknowledge  him  Lord."  Read  the  whole  text : 
*^  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father."*  Could  language  express  more  clearly, 
the  distinct,  derived,  and  dependent  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  teach  that  the  worship  due  him  is  subordinate, 
having  for  its  foundation  the  dignity  conferred  on  him 
by  God,  and  terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme 
object. 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the  supreme  worship 
of  the  Father,  to  the  recognition  of  the  Father  only  as 
the  self-existent  Infinite  God.  Homage  will  here  be  paid 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  more  profound  and 
affectionate  homage  than  be  received  on  earth,  when  his 
spiritual  character  and  die  true  purposes  of  his  mission 
were  almost  unknown.  But  we  shall  honor  him  as  the 
Son,  the  brightest  image,  the  sent  of  God,  not  as  God 
himself.  We  shall  honor  him  as  exalted  above  every 
name  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  as  exalted  by 
God  for  bis  obedience  unto  death.  We  shall  honor  him 
as  clothed  with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  but  shall 
remember  that  the  Father  bath  given  all  judgment  and 
quickening  energy  to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  delight 
and  reverence  to  his  divine  virtues,  his  celestial  love,  hit 

*  Philippiani  H.  S. 
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truth,  bis  spirit ;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we 
imbibe  these  from  the  aiSectionate  remembrance  of  bis 
life,  death,  and  triumphs,  we  shall  render  the  worship 
most  acceptable  to  tliis  disinterested  friend  of  the  human 
race. 

I  have  said  that  this, house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship 
of  the  Father.  But  this  term  expresses  not  only  the 
Person,  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  expresses 
a  peculiar  character.  It  ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to 
God.  It  ascribes  to  him  the  Parental  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  Parent.  I  therefore  observe,  in  the 
second  place,  that  this  house  is  reared  to  the  adoration 
of  God  in  his  Paternal  character.  It  is  reared  to  a  Pa- 
rental Divinity.  To  my  own  mind  this  view  is  more 
affecting  than  the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me,  ^hen  I 
look  round  these  walls,  as  the  thought  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  here  as  the  Father.  That  God  has  not  al- 
ways been  worshipped  as  a  Father,  even  among  Chris- 
tians, you  well  know.  Men  have  always  incfined  to 
think,  that  they  honor  God  by  placing  him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  than  by  investing  him  with  the  mild 
lustre  of  parental  goodness.  They  have  made  him  a 
stem  sovereign,  giving  life  on  hard  terms',  preferring  his 
own  honor  to  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  demanding  an 
obedience  which  he  gives  no  strength  to  perform,  pre- 
paring endless  torments  for  creatures  whom  he  brings 
into  being  wholly  evil,  and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least 
sin,  the  sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction. 
Men  have  too  often  been  degraded,  broken  in  spirit, 
stripped  of  manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted  up  to  true 
dignity^  by  their  religion.  How  seldom  has  worship 
breathed    the    noblest    sentiments  of   human    nature ! 
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Thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  briug  us  to  a 
purifying,  ennobling,  rejoicixig  adoration.  He  has  re* 
?ealed  the  Father.  His  own  character  was  a  bright  rev- 
elation  of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say,  ^'  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  By  his  manifestation 
of  the  Parental  character  of  God,  he  created  religion 
anew.  He  breathed  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into 
worship.  He  has  made  adoration  a  filial  communion, 
assimilating  us  to  our  Creator.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
rejoice  in  this  house  as  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  the 
Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ? 

The  Father !  In  this  one  word  what  consoling, 
strengthening,  ennobling  truth  is  wrapped  up.  In  this 
single  view  of«.God,  how  much  is  there  to  bind  us  to 
him,  with  strong,  indissoluble,  ever-growing  love,  and  to 
make  worship  not  only  our  chief  duty,  but  our  highest 
privilege  and  joy.  The  Father  !  can  it  be,  that  ^^  the 
High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  "  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the  universe, 
bears  to  us  this  relation,  reveals  himself  under  this 
name,  and  that  we,  so  weak  and  erring,  may  approach 
him  with  the  hope  of  children !  Who  cannot  compre- 
hend the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  such  worship  ? 
Who  does  not  feel,  that  the  man,  to  whom  God's  pa- 
rental character  is  a  deep-felt  reality,  has  in  this  con- 
viction a  fountain  of  strength,  hope,  and  purity  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life  ? 

But  to  offer  this  true  worship,  we  must  understand 
distinctly  what  we  mean,  when  we  call  God  the  Father. 
The  word  has  a  deep  and  glorious  import,  and  in  as  far 
as  this  is  unknown,  religion  will  want  life  and  power. 
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Is  it  understood  ?  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  tbere  setms 
to  me  a  want  of  purity,  of  spirituality  in  the  conceptioo 
of  God's  parental  relation,  even  among  those  Christians 
who  profess  to  make  it  the  great  foundation  and  object 
of  their  worship.  Too  many  rest  in  vague  cc  nceptions 
of  God  as  their  Creator,  who  supplies  their  wants,  and 
who  desires  their  happiness,  and  they  think,  that,  thus 
regarding  him,  they  know  the  Father.  Such  imperfect 
views  incline  me^to  state  at  some  length  what  I  deem 
,the  truth  on  this  point.  No  truth  is  so  essential  to 
Christian  worship^  No  truth  sheds  such  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  whole  subject  of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to  worship  the 
Father.  What  does  this  term  import  ?  It  does  not 
mean  merely  that  God  is  your  Creator.  He  is  indeed 
the  Ci-eator,  and  as  such  let  him  be  adored.  This  is 
his  sole  prerogative.  His  and  his  only  is  the  mysteri* 
ous  power,  which  filled  the  void  space  with  a  universe. 
His  the  Almighty  voice,  which  called  the  things  which 
were  not,  and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is  a 
perpetual  answer  to  this'creating  Word.  For  this,  wor^ 
ship  God.  In  every  thing  hear  an  exhortation  to  adore. 
In  the  grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a  hi^wr 
glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious  force  deeper  than  all 
its  motions  ;  and  from  its  countless  voices,  from  its  mild 
and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  great  lesson  which  they 
conspire  to  teach,  the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  Creator.  To  cre- 
ate is  not  to  be  a  Father  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term.  He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the  insect, 
but  we  do  not  call  him  their  father.  We  do  not  call  the 
artist  the  fatlier  of  the  statue  which  he  models,  nor  the 
mechanician  the  father  of  the  machiie  he  contrives.    It 
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n  the  distinction  of  a  father,  that  be  communicates  an 
existence  like  his  own.  The  father  gives  being  to  the 
child,  and  the  very  idea  of  the  child  is,  that  he  bears 
the  image  as  well  as  receives  existence  from  the  power 
of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father,  because  he  brings 
into  fife  minds,  spirits,  partaking  of  energies  kindred  to 
his  own  attributes.  Accordingly  the  Scripture  teaches 
us,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own 
likeness.  Here  is  the  ground  of  his**  paternal  relation  to 
the  human  race,  and  hence  he  is  called  in  an  especial 
sense  the  Father  of  those  who  make  it  the  labor  of  life 
to  conform  themselves  more  and  more  to  their  divine 
original.     God  is  "  the  Father  of  spirits.** 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter,  we  are  not 
wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so,  we  could  not  call  God  our 
Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are 
spirits  also.  This  our  consciousness  teaches.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  principle  superior  to  the  body  which 
compreliends  and  controls  it.  We  are  conscious  of 
faculties  higher  than  the  senses.  We  do  something  more 
tlian  receive  impressions  passively,  unresistingly,  like  the 
4>rute,  from  the  outward  world.  We  analyze,  com^mre, 
and  combine  anew  the  things  which  we  see,  subject  the 
outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  reason,  create  sci- 
ences, rise  to  general  laws,  and  through  these  estabfish 
an  empire  over  earth  and  sea.  We  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  which  the  senses  report ;  search  for  the  hid- 
den causes,  inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace  out 
the  connexions,  dependencies, .  and  harmonies  of  na- 
ture ;  discover  a  sublime  unity  amidst  its  boundless  va 
riety,  and  order  amidst  its  seeming  confusion  ;  rise  to 
the .  idea  of  one  all-comprehending  and  all-ordaining 
Mind ;  and  thus  by  thought  make  as  it  were  a  new 
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universe  radiaot  with  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  beatity. 
We  are  not  mere  creatures  of  matter  and  sense.  We 
conceive  a  higlier  good  than  comes  from  the  senses. 
We  possess,  as  a  portion  of  our  being,  a  law  higher 
than  appetite,  nobler  and  more  endaring  than  all  the 
laws  of  matter,  the  Law  of  Duty.  We  discern,  we 
approve,  the'  Right,  the  Good,  the  Just,  the  Holy,  and 
by  tliis  sense  of  rectitude  are  laid  under  obligations, 
which  do  power  of  the  outward  universe  can  dissolve. 
We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than  dl  the  forces  of 
material  nature,  a  power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to 
duty  and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might  of  the 
elements,  and  all  the  malignity  of  earth  or  hell.  We 
have  thoughts,  ideas,  which  do  not  come  from  matter, 
the  Ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Everlasting,  the  Immuta- 
ble, the  Perfect.  Living  amidst  the  frail,  the  limited, 
the  changing,  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded, 
Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor  is  this  all.  While 
matter  obeys  mechanical  and  irresistible  laws,  and  is 
bound  by  an  unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed,  un- 
varying movements,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  Free.  We 
have  power  over  ourselves,  over  thought  and  desire, 
power  to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law  written  on  our 
hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this  law.  Man  must  never  be 
confounded  with  the  material,  mechanical  world  around 
him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has  capacities,  thoughts, 
impulses,  which  assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason  ;  bis  conscience,  an  oracle 
of  the  Divinity,  publishing  the  Everlasting  Law  of  Rec- 
titude. Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  Therefore  be  is 
bound  to  his  Maker  by  a  spiritual  bond.  This  we  must 
feel,  or  we  know  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of  God 
to  the  human  race. 
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God  18  the  Father,  and  as  such  let  him  b^  worsbtp- 
oed.  He  is  the  Father.  By  this  I  understand  thai  he 
nas  given  being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  but  to  a 
rational,  moral,  spiritual  universe,  and  still  more  I  un- 
derstand, not  only  that  he  has  created  a  spiritual  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  that  he  manifests  towards 
them  the  attributes  and  exerts  on  them  the  influences 
of  a  Father.  Some  of  these  attributes  and  bfluences  I 
will  suggest,  that  the  parental  character  in  which  God 
is  to  be  worsliipped  may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended 
and  more  deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  he  loves  his  rational  and  moral  offspring  with  un- 
bounded affection.  Love  is  the  fundamental  attribute 
of  a  Father.  How  deep,  stroi^,  tender,  enduring  the 
attachment  of  ^  human  parent !  But  tliis  shadows  forth 
feebly  the  Diyine  Parent.  He  loves  us  with  an  energy 
like  that  with  which  he  upholds  the  universe.  The 
human  parent  does  not  comprehend  his  child,  cannot 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  lies 
hid  beneath  the  infant  form.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone,  to  understand  the  immortal  mind  to  which 
he  gives  life.  The  narrowest  human  spirit  can  be  com- 
prehended in  its  depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  its 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sight  than  material 
worlds.     Is  he  not  peculiarly  its  Father  ? 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand  that  it 
is  his  chief  purpose  in  creating  and  governing  the  uni** 
verse,  to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  the  rational 
and  moral  being  to  whom  he  has  given  birth.  Edu- 
cation is  the  great  work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  neg- 
lects u  IS  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives  birth  to  the 
mind,  that  it  may  grow  and  rise  for  ever,  and  its  pro* 
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gress  is  the  end  of  aD  his  works.  This  outward  uoi* 
irerse,  with  its  sun  and  stars>  and  mighty  revolutions,  im 
but  a  school  in  which  the  Father  is  training  his  chil- 
dren, God  is  ever  present  to  the  human  mind  to  carry 
on  its  education,  pouring  in  upon  it  instruction  and  in- 
citement from  the  outward  world,  stirring  up  everlasting 
truth  within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by  pleasure  and 
pain,  calling  forth  its  affections  by  surrounding  fellow- 
creatures,  calling  it  to  duty  by  placing  it  amidst  various 
relations,*  awakening  its  sympathy  by  sights  of  sorrow, 
awakening  its  imagination  by  a  world  of  beauty,  and  es* 
pecially  exposing  it  to  sufierbg,  hardship,  and  tempta- 
tion, that  by  resistance  it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seek- 
ing help  from  above,  it  may  bind  itself- closely  to  its 
Maker.  Thus  he  is  the  Father.  There  are  those  who 
think,  that  God,  if  a  parent,  must  make  our  enjoyment 
his  supreme  end.  He  has  a  higher  end,  our  intellectual 
and  moral  education.  Even  the  good  human  parent 
desires  the  progress,  the  virtue  of  his  child  more  than 
its  enjoyment.  God  never  manifests  himself  more  as 
our  Father,  than  in  appointing  to  us  pains,  conflicts, 
trials,  by  which  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of  virtue, 
may  become  strong  to  do,  to  dare,  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice 
all  things  at  the  call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  understand  that  ^he 
exercises  authority  over  his  rational  ofispring.  Author- 
ity is  d)e  essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent, 
worthy  of  that  name,  embodies  and  expresses  both  iu 
commands  and  actions,  the  everlasting  law  of  Duty. 
His  highest  function  is  to  bring  out  in  the  minds  of  his 
children  the  idea  of  Right,  and  to  open  to  them  the 
perfection  of  their  nature.  It  is  too  common  a  notion, 
that  God,  as  Father,  must  be  more  disposed  to  blest 
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iban  to  command.  His  commands  are  among  his  chief 
blessings.  He  never  speaks  with  more  parental^  kind* 
ness  than  by  that  inward  voice,  which  teaches  duty  and 
excites  and  cheers  to  its  performance.  Nothing  is  so 
strict,  so  inflexible  in  enjoining  the  right  and  the  good, 
as  perfect  love.  This  can  endure  no  moral  stain  in  its 
object.  The  whole  experience  of  life,  rightly  construed, 
is  a  revelation  of  God's  parental  authority  and  righteous 
retribution. 

Again.  When  I  call  God  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  he  communicates  Himself,  his  own  spirit,  what  is 
most  glorious  in  his  own  nature  to  his  rational  ofTspring ; 
a  doctrine  almost  overwhelming  by  its  grandeur,  but  yet 
true,  and  the  very  truth  which  shines  most  clearly  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  belongs  to  a  parent  to 
breathe  into  the  child  whatever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
own  soul,  and  for  this  end  a  good  father  seeks  every  ap- 
proach to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Such  a  father  is  God. 
He  has  created  us  not  only  to  partake  of  his  works,  but 
to  be  "  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  not  only  to  re- 
ceive his  gifts,  but  to  receive*  Himself.  As  he  is  a  pure 
spirit,  he  has  an  access  to  the  minds  of  his  children,  not 
enjoyed  by  human  parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates 
our  souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest  friends,  are  far 
from  us,  foreign  to  us,  strangers,  compared  with  God. 
Others  hold  intercourse  with  us  through  the  body.  He 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  our  souls.  We  do  not 
discern  him  because  he  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too  deep 
to  be  recognised  by  our  present  imperfect  consciousness. 
And  he  is  thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to  act,  to 
influence,  to  give  his  spirit,  to  communicate  to  us  divini- 
ty. This  is  the  great  paternal  gift  of  God.  He  has 
greater  gifts  than  the  world.     He  confers  more  than  the 
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property  of  the  earth  and  hearens.  The  very  attributes 
from  which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung,  these  he  im- 
parls to  his  rational  offspring.  Even  his  disinterested, 
impartial,  universal  gi^odness,  which  diflfuses  beauty,  life, 
and  happiness,  even  this  excellence  it  is  his  purpose  to 
breailie  into  and  cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard 
to  the  spiritual  influence,  by  which  God  brings  the  created, 
spirit  into  conformity  to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could 
speak  worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not  interfere 
with  our  freedom.  It  sustains,  mingles  with,  and  moves 
all  our  faculties.  It  acts  through  nature,  providence, 
revelation,  society,  and  experience  ;  and  the  Scriptures, 
confirmed  by  reason  and  the  testimonies  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men,  teach  us,  that  it  acts  still  more  directly. 
God,  being  immediately  present  to  the  soul,  holds  imme- 
diate communion  with  it,  in  proportion  as  it  prepares  it- 
self to  receive  and  to  use  aright  the  heavenly  inspiration. 
He  opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  communicates  se- 
cret monitions  of  duty,  revives  and  freshens  our  convic- 
tions of  truth,  builds  up  our  faith  in  human  immortality, 
unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed  fountains  of  Love  within 
us,  instils  strength,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives  vic- 
tory over  pain,  sin,  end  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the  soul  to  conform 
it  to  himself,  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  divine  parentage, 
riiis  it  is  which  most  clearly  manifests  what  is  meant  by 
his  being  our  Father.  We  understand  his  parental  rela- 
tion to  us,  only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great  pur- 
pose and  exercise  of  bis  love.  We  must  have  faith  in 
the  human  soul  as  receptive  of  the  divinity,  as  made  for 
greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for  likeness  to  God,  or 
God^s  character  as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unre- 
vealed  mystery.     If  we  think,  as  so  many  seem  to  thiaki 
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tfaftt  God  has  made  us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of  godlike  virtues, 
that  our  prayers  for  the  Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that 
celestial  influences  do  not  descend  into  the  human  soul, 
that  God  never  breathes  on  it  to  lift  it  above  its  present 
weakness,  to  guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself,  then  we  know  bat 
faintly  the  meaning  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  The  great 
revelation  in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  is  still 
to  be  made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  tlie  attempt  to  give  distinct  con* 
ceptions  of  the  Father  whom  we  are  to  worship ;  but 
there  are  two  views  so  suited  to  tis,  as  sinful  and  mortal 
beings,  that  I  cannot  pass  them  over  without  brief  no- 
tice. Let  me  add,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  God  as 
the  Father,  I  understand,  that  he  looks  with  overflowing 
compassion  on  such  of  his  rational  offspring  as  forsake 
him,  as.  forsake  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  properly  of 
the  human  parent  to  follow  with  yearnings  of  tenderness 
an  erring  child  ;  and  in  this  he  is  a  iaint  type  of  God, 
who  sees  his  lost  sons  '^a  great  way  off,"  who  to  re- 
cover his  human  fanliiy  spared  not  his  beloved  Son,  wkio 
sends  his  regenerating  spirit  into  the  fallen  soul,  sends 
rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  awakens 
the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  a  higher  life  than  diat 
which  the  first  birtJi  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  that  he 
destines  his  rational,  moral  creature  to  Immortality. 
How  ardently  does  tlie  human  parent  desire  to  prolong 
the  life  of  his  child.  And  how  much  more  must  He, 
who  gave  being  to  the  spirit  witli  its  unbounded  faculties, 
desire  its  endless  being.  God  is  our  Father,  for  he  has 
made  us  to  bear  the  iihage  of  his  own  eternity  as  well  a» 
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of  hU  other  attributes.  Other  things  pass  away,  for 
tliey  fulfil  their  end  ;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches 
its  goal,  whose  developenoent  is  never  complete,  is  never 
to  disappear  from  the  universe.  God  created  it  to  re- 
ceive for  ever  of  his  fulness.  His  fatherly  love  is  not 
exhausted  in  what  he  now  bestows.  There  is  a  higher 
life.  Human  perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  brightest 
visions  of  genius  fade  before  the  realities  of  excellence 
and  happiness  to  which  good  men  are  ordained.  In  that 
higher  life,  the  parental  character  of  God  will  break  forth 
fipm  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright 
image  in  his  children  will  proclaim  the  Infinite  Father. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  true  ob- 
ject of  Christian  worship.  You  are  here  to  worship 
God  as  your  spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of  your  spir* 
its,  whose  great  purpose  is  your  spiritual  perfection, 
your  participation  of  a  divine  nature*  I  hold  this  view 
of  God  to  be  the  true,  deep  foundation  of  Christian 
worship.  On  your  reception  of  it  depends  the  worth  of 
the  homage  to  be  olSered  here.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  of  God  as  operating  around  and  without  you,  as 
creating  material  worlds,  as  the  former  of  your  bodies, 
as  ordaining  tlie  revolution  of  seasons  for  your  animal 
wants.  There  is  even  danger  in  regarding  God  exclu- 
sively as  the  author  of  the  outward  universe.  There  is 
danger,  lest  you  feel  as  if  you  were  overlooked  in  this 
immensity,  lest  you  shrink  before  these  mighty  masses 
of  matter,  lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable  laws  of  na- 
ture, a  stern  order  to  which  the  human  being  is  a  victim, 
and  which  heeds  not  the  puny  individual  in  maintaining 
the  general  good.  It  is  only  by  regarding  God  as  more 
than  Creator,  as  your  spiritual  Father,  as  having  made 
you  to  partake  of  his  spiritual  attributes,  as  having  given 
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jrou  a  spirittn]  power  worth  more  than  the  universe,  it  is 
only  by  regarding  his  intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  patenial 
concern  for  it,  his  perpetual  influence  on  it,  it  is  only  by 
these  views  that  worship  rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope, 
joy,  and  rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling  power. 
Worship  has  too  often  been  abject,  the  offering  of  fear 
or  selfishness.  God's  greatness,  though  a  pledge  of 
greatness  to  his  children,  and  his  omnipotence,  though 
an  assurance  to  us  of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict  with 
evil,  have  generated  self-contempt  and  discouraged  ac- 
cess to  him.  My  friends,  come  hither  to  worship  God 
as  your  Spiritual  Father.  No  other  view  can  so  touch 
and  penetrate  the  soul,  can  place  it  so  near  its  Maker, 
can  open  before  it  such  vast  prospects,  can  awaken  such 
transports  of  praise  and  gratitude,  can  bow  the  soul  in 
such  ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify  you  for 
the  conflict  against  evil.  Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  that 
this  house  is  reared  for  the  worship  of  the  spiritual 
Father  ? 

The  exposition  which  I  have  given  under  this  head, 
of  the  parental  relation  of  God  to  the  huniA  race,  is 
one  in  which  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  felt, 
however,  as  I  proceeded,  that  very  possibly  objections 
would  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  me. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  skeptical  as  to  whatever 
supposes  a  higher  condition  of  human  nature  than  they 
now  observe.  Perhaps  some  here,  could  they  speak, 
would  say,  ^^  We  do  not  see  the  marks  of  this  fatherly 
interest  of  God  in  man  of  which  you  have  spoken.  We 
do  not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a  being  so  beloved,  so 
educated,  as  you  have  supposed.  His  weakness,  suffer- 
ings, and  sins,  are  surely  no  proofs  of  his  having  been 
created  to  receive  God^s  spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divfaii* 
28* 
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ty."  On  this  point  I  have  much  to  say,  but  my  uiswer 
must  be  limited  to  a  few  words.  I  reply,  that  the  love 
of  an  Infinite  Father  may  be  expected  often  to  work  in 
methods  beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  limited  minds. 
An  immortal  being  in  his  infancy  cannot  of  course  com- 
prehend all  the  processes  of  his  education,  many  of 
which  look  forward  to  ages  too  distant  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  explore.  I  would  add,  that  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  human  life  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  our  nature,  we  can  yet  see  bright  signatures 
of  the  parental  concern  of  God,  and  see  them  in  the 
very  circumstances  which  at  first  create  doubt.  Be- 
cause we  suffer,  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  God  is 
not  a  Father.  Suffering,  trial,  exposure,  seem  to  be 
necessary  elements  in  tlie  education  of  a  moral  oeing. 
It  is  fit,  that  a  being  whose  happiness  and  dignity  are  to 
be  found  in  vigorous  action  and  in  forming  himself, 
should  be  born  with  undeveloped  capacities,  and  be 
bom  into  a  world  of  mingled  difiicuhies  and  aids.  We 
do  see,  that  energy  of  thought,  will,  afiTection,  virtue, 
the  energy  which  is  our  true  life  and  joy,  often  springs 
from  trial.  We  can  see,  too,  that  it  is  well  that  society, 
like  the  individual,  should  begin  in  imperfection  ;  be- 
cause men  in  this  way  become  to  each  other  means  of 
discipline,  because  joint  sufferings  and  the  necessity  of 
joint  efforts  awaken  both  the  affections  and  the  faculties, 
because  occasion  and  incitement  are  thus  given  to  gener- 
ous sacrifices,  to  heroic  struggles,  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  stirring  manifestations  of  philanthropy,  patriotism, 
and  devotion.  Were  I  called  on  to  prove  God's  spirit- 
ual parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point  to  the  trials* 
temptations,  evils  of  life  ;  for  to  these  we  owe  the  char- 
acter of  Chi'ist,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr,  we  owe 
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the  moral  force  and  deep  sympathy  of  private  and  do* 
mestic  life,  we  owe  the  devolopement  of  what  is  divine 
in  human  nature.  Truly  God  is  our  Father,  and  as 
such  to  be  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imperfectly,  but  from  a 
full  heart,  the  excellence- of  the  homage  which  is  here 
to  be  rendered  to  God  in  his  Parental  character,  I 
ought  now  to  proceed)  according  to  the  plan  of  this 
discourse,  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  house  with 
joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth,  to  an  Inward  not  outward  wor- 
ship. In  discussing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge  on  the 
vast  and  beneficent  revolution  which  Jesus  Christ 
wrought  in  religion,  by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  to  be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show  how  much 
he  wrought  for  human  elevation  and  happiness,  when, 
in  pronouncing  the  text,  he  shook  the  ancient  temples 
to  their  foundations,  quenched  the  fire  on  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  altars,  wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished  sanctity  of  place, 
and  consecrated  the  human  soul  as  the  true  house  of 
God.  But  the  nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of  this  spir- 
itual worship,  are  subjects  too  extensive  for  our  pres- 
ent consideration.  Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only 
use  the  words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only  say,  that  you, 
who  are  to  assemble  in  this  place,  are  peculiarly  bound 
to  inward  worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christianity  is 
an  inward  system.  Most  other  denominations  expect 
salvation  more  or  less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad, 
especially  from  his  agency  on  the  mind  of  God.  You 
expect  it  from  what  he  does  within  your  own  roind^* 
His  great  glory,  according  to  your  views,  lies  iu  his 
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influence  on  the  human  soul,  in  the  communication  of 
his  spirit  to  his  followers.     To  you  salvation,  heaven, 
and  hell  have  their  seat  in  the  soul.     To  jrou,  Christi- 
anity is  wholly  a  spiritual  system.     Come,  then,  to  this 
place  to  worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the  spirit  to 
.  God.     Let  not  this  house  be  desecrated  by  a  religion 
of  show.     Let  it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms. 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  lifeless  machines. 
Do  not  come  here  to  take  part  in  letliargic  repetitions 
of  sacred  words.     Do  not  come  from  a  cold  sense  of 
duty,   to  quiet  conscience  with  the  thought  of  having 
paid  a  debt  to  God.    Do  not  come  to  perform  a  present 
task  to  insure  a  future  heaven.     Come  to  find  heaven 
now,   to  anticipate  the  happiness  of  that  better  world 
by  breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls  indissolubly 
to  ybur  Maker.    Come  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
that   is,   intelligendy,   rationally,  with   clear  judgment, 
with  just  and  honorable  conceptions  of  the  Infinite  Fa- 
ther, not  prostrating  your  understandings,  not  renouncing 
the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but  offering  an  enlightened 
homage,  such  as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  intelligence 
and  truth.  —  Come  to  worship  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
intellect,  with  life,  fervor,  sseal.     Sleep  over  your  busi- 
ness if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. — Come 
to  worship  with  strong  conviction^  with  living  faith  in  a 
higher  presence  than  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling  of 
God's  presence  not  only  around  you,  but  in  the  depths 
of  your  souls. — Come  to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit, 
not  with  fear,  dread,  and  gloom ;  not  with  sepulchral 
tones  and  desponding  looks,  but  with  humble,*  cheerful, 
boundless  trust,  with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love 
willing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  sufTer  whatever  may  ap« 
prove  your  devotion  to  God. — Come  to  worsbio  him 
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With  what  he  most  delights  in,  with  aspiration  for  spir- 
itual light  and  life  ;  come  to  cherish  and  express  desires 
for  virtue,  for  purity,  for  power  over  temptation,  strong* 
er  and  more  insatiable  than  spring  up  in  your  most  eager 
pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure  ;  and  welcome  joyfully 
every  holy  impulse,  every  accession  of  strength  to  vir- 
tuous purpose,  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  —  In  a 
word,  come  to  offer  a  re6ned,  generous  worship,  to 
offer  a  tribute  worthy  of  Him  who  is  the  Perfection  of 
truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and  blessedness.  Adore  him 
with  the  calmest  reason  and  the  profoundest  love,  and 
strive  to  conform  yourselves  to  what  you  adore. 

I  have  now,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  worship 
to  which  this  building  is  set  apart,  and  which,  from  its 
rational,  filial,  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  renders 
this  solemnity  a  season  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  I 
should  not  however  be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the 
great  purpose  of  this  house,  if  I  were  to  stop  here.  My 
remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  worship 
which  is.  to  be  offered  within  these  walls,  to  the  influence 
to  be  exerted  on  you  when  assembled  here.  But  has 
this  house  no  higher  end  than  to  give  an  impulse  to 
your  minds  for  the  very  few  hours  which  you  are  to 
spend  beneath  its  roof?  Then  we  have  little  reason 
to  enter  it  with  joy.  The  great  end  for  which  you  are 
to  worship  here  is,  that  you  may  worship  everywhere. 
You  are  to  feel  God's  presence  here,  that  it  may  be 
felt  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do.  The  very 
idea  of  spiritual  homage  is,  that  it  takes  possession  of 
the  soul,  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being.  Th« 
great  design  of  this  act  of  dedication  is,  that  your  bouses, 
your  places  of  business,  may  be  consecrated  to  God 
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This  topic  of  omniiMreseDt  worship  I  canoot  expuid. 
One  view  of  it,  however^  I  must  not  omit.  From  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  worship  to  which  this  house 
is  consecrated,  you  learn  the  kind  of  worship  which 
you  should  carry  from  it  into  your  common  liyes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  say  to 
bis  congregatioff,  that,  when  they  leave  the  church,  they 
go  forth  into  a  nobler  temple  than  one  made  with  hands, 
into  the  temple  of  the  Creation,  and  that  they  most  go 
forth  to  worship  God  in  his  works.  The  views  given 
of  4he  true  worship  in  this  discourse,  will  lead  me  to  a 
somewhat  different  style  of  expedition.  I  will,  indeed, 
say  to  you,  go  from  this  house  to  adore  God  as  he  is 
revealed  in  the  boundless  universe.  This  is  one  end  of 
your  worship  here.  But  I  would  add,  that  a  higher 
end  is,  that  you  should  go  forth  to  worship  him  as  he  is 
revealed  in  his  rational  and  moral  offspring,  md  to  wor- 
ship him  by  fulfilling,  as  you  have  power,  his  purposes 
in  regard  to  these.  My  great  aim  in  this  discourse  has 
been  to  show,  that  God  is  to  be  adored  here  as  the 
Father  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  of  yourselves  and 
all  mankind ;  and  such  a  worship  tends  directly  and  is 
designed  to  lead  us,  when  we  go  hence,  to  recognise 
God  in  our  own  nature,  to  see  in  men  his  children, 
to  respect  and  serve  them  for  their  relationship  to  the 
Divinity,  to  see  in  them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst 
all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them  with  more  than 
earthly  love.  We  must  not  look  round  on  the  universe 
with  awe  and  on  man  with  scorn ;  for  man,  who  can 
comprehend  the  universe  and  its  laws,  ^'is  greater  than 
the  universe,  which  cannot  comprehend  itself."  God 
dwells  in  eviery  human  being  more  intimately  than  in  the 
outward  creation.     The  voice  of  God  comes  to  us  in 
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iDe  ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind  ;  but  how  much 
more  of  God  is  there  in  his  inward  voice,  in  the  intuitions 
of  reason,  in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  m  the  whispers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  would  have  you  see  God  in  the 
awful  mountain  and  the  tranquil  valley  ;  but  more,  much 
more  in  the  clear  judgment,  the  moral  energy,  the  disin- 
terested purpose,  the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal  hope 
of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to  worship  God 
by  reverencing  the  human  soul  as  his  chosen  sanctuary. 
Revere  it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and  labor  to 
carry  it  forward  to  perfection.  Worship  God  witliln 
these  walls,  as  universally,  impartially  good  to  his  human 
offspring  ;^and  go  forth  to  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Go 
forth  to  respect  the  rights,  and  seek  the  true,  enduring 
welfare  of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry  with  you  the 
conviction,  that  to  trample  on  a  human  being,  of  what- 
ever color,  clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  Urample  on  G-id's 
child  ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt  a  man,  is  to  deface  a 
holier  temple  than  any  material  sanctuary.  Mercy,  Love, 
18  more  acceptable  worship  to  God,  than  all  sacrifices  or 
outward  offerings.  The  most  celestial  worship  ever  paid 
on  earth  was  rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  approached 
man,  and  the  most  sinful  man,  as  a  child  of  God,  when 
he  toiled  and  bled  to  awaken  what  was  Divine  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world.  Be  such  the 
worship  which  you  shall  carry  from  this  place.  Go  forth 
to  do  good  with  every  power  virhich  God  bestows,  to 
make  every  place  you  enter  happier  by  your  presence,  to 
espouse  all  human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  human  freedom  and  improvement,  to 
withstand  all  wrong,  to  uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to 
^e  light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  soul.  He  who 
rears  op  one^  child  in  Christian  virtue,  or  recovers  one 
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fellow-creatcire  to  God,  builds  a  temple  more  praeions 
than  SoIoxqod'b  or  St.  Peter's,  more  enduring  than  earth 
or  heaFeo. 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  discussion  which  thb 
occasion  seemed  to  me  to  require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character  will  be  receiv' 
ed  with  indulgence*  It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that 
I  take  part  in  the  present  solemnity*  I  stand  now  to 
teach,  where  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  was  a  learner. 
The  generation  which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  venerable  man^  whose  trembling  voice 
I  then  heard  in  tliis  place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over  my  child- 
hood and  led  me  by  the  hand  to  this  spot,  have  be^i 
taken.  Still  my  emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice ;  for 
whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around  me,  and  still 
more  feel,  that  time,  which  has  bowed  other  frames,  has 
touched  my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  pf  human  improve- 
ment  has  gone  on.  I  see  that  clearer  and  brighter  truths, 
than  were  opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind,  are  to  be 
imparted  to  succeeding  generations.  Herein  I  do  and 
will  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  can  recollect^ 
too,  a  corruption  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age, 
which  made  boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  Still  I 
must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  nativity  ;  for  as  my 
mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts  strangers  to  our 
island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  ov^  the 
neighbouring  fields  and  shores ;  and  amid  this  glorioui 
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natui'e,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang  up,  which  has  gained 
strength  within  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  im* 
pressions  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful,  which  I  believe 
have  bad  no  small  influence  in  determining  my  modes  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a 
time  my  studies  of  theology.  I  had  no  professor  or 
teacher  to  guide  me  ;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of  study. 
One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  frequented  and 
so  useful  as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent 
day  after  day  and  sometimes  week  after  week  amidst  its 
dusty  volumes,  witliout  interruption  from  a  single  visitor. 
The  other  place  was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which 
has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my 
daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  attrac- 
tive in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now  without 
thinking  of  the  work,  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that 
beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in 
my  soul.  No  spot  on  eartli  has  helped  to  form  me  so 
much  as  that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in 
praise  amidst  the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty, 
I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions. 
There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power 
around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within.  There 
struggling  thoughts  and  emotions  broke  forth,  as  if  mov- 
ed to  utterance  by  nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  There  began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly 
pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness  of  commun- 
ing with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  roe  this  reference 
to  myself.  I  believe  that  the  worship,  of  which  I  have 
this  day  spoken,  was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the 
scenes  in  which  my  early  life  was  passed.  Amidst  these 
scenes,  and  in  speaking  of  this  worship,  allow  me  to 
VOL.  IV.  29 
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thank  God  that  this  beautiful  island  was  the  pkce  of  mj 
birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I  would  express  mj^ 
joy,  and  it  is  most  sincere,  in  the  dedication  of  this  bouse, 
regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the  diffiision  q£ 
Christian  truth.  Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  this  jo} 
is  not  a  little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set  apart  to 
the  particular  sect  to  which  I  am  said  to  belong.  But  I 
trust,  that  what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy  most 
if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a  sectarian  exultation  to 
which  I  am  giving  utterance.  I  indeed  take  pleasure  in 
thinking,  that  the  particular  views  which  I  have  adopted 
of  the  disputed  doctrines  of  religion,  will  here  be  made 
known  ;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in  thinking,  that  this 
house  is  pledged  to  no  peculiar  doctrines,  that  it  is  not 
erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  man's  opinions  on  this  or 
on  future  times,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  free  investigatioa 
of  religious  truth,  to  religious  progress,  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  to  Protestant  and  Christian  liberty. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  a  purer  theology,  that  di* 
viner  illuminations,  that  a  truer  worship  than  can  now  be 
found  in  our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  glory  of  this 
house.  We  who  now  consecrate  it  to  God,  believe  in 
human  progress.  We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  truth, 
"  Thus  far  and  no  farther."  We  reprobate  the  exclu- 
sive, tyrannical  spirit  of  the  churches  of  this  age,  which 
denounce  as  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  whoever  in  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  God's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  from  the  tradi- 
tions and  creeds  which  have  been  received  from  fallible 
fore&thers.  We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect,  but  to 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  Protestant,  Christian  lib* 
erqr. 
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I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  is  opened  on  this 
spot.  I  feel  that  this  town  has  a  right  to  an  establish- 
ment, in  which  conscientious  Christians  may  inquire  and 
speak  without  dreading  the  thunders  of  excommunication, 
in  which  Protestanism  will  not  be  dishonored  by  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  Church.  This  island,  like  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs,  was  originally  settled  by  men 
who  came  hither  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  word  of 
God.  Religious  freedom  was  the  very  principle  on 
wluch  this  town  was  founded,  and  I  rejoice  to  know,  that 
the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  never  wanted  champi- 
ons here.  I  have  recently  read  a  very  valuable  discourse, 
which  was  delivered  in  this  town  about  a  century  ago, 
and  just  a  century  after  the  cession  of  this  island  to  our 
fathers  by  the  Indians,  and  which  breathes  a  liberality  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  conscienr.e,  very  rare  at  that  time  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  very  far  from  being  uni- 
versal now.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callender,  was 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this  place,  the  oldest 
of  our  churches,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  a  descendant 
of  the  venerable  Coddington,  our  first  Governor.  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  pervades  this  discourse, 
has  astonished  as  well  as  rejoiced  me,  and  it  should 
thrill  the  hearts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a  few  sen- 
tences : — 

^^  It  must  be  a  mean  contracted  way  of  thinking,  to 
confine  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  to 
one  set  of  speculative  opinions,  or  any  particular  exter- 
nal forms  of  worsliip.  How  hard  must  it  be  to  imagine, 
that  all  odier  Christians  but  ourselves,  must  be  formal, 
and  hypocritical,  and   destitute  of  the  grace  of  God., 
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because  tbeir  education  or  capacity  difiers  from  ours,  or 
that  God  has  given  them  more  or  less  light  than  to  us  ; 
though  we  cannot  deny,  they  give  the  proper  evidence 
of  their  fearing  God  by  their  working  righteousness,  and 
show  their  love  to  him  by  keeping  what  they  understand 
be  has  commanded  ;  and  though  their  faiih  in  Christ  Je- 
sus purifies  their  hearts  and  works  by  love  and  overcomes 
the  world.  It  would  be  hard  to  show,  why  liberty  of 
conscience,  mutual  forbearance  and  good  will,  why  broth- 
erly kindness  and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  unity 
as  a  constrained  uniformity  in  external  ceremonies,  or  a 
forced  subscription  to  ambiguous  articles.  Experience 
has  dearly  convinced  the  world  that  unanimity  in  judg- 
ment and  affection  cannot  be  secured  by  penal  law. 
Who  can  tell,  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  is  not  enough  for  Christians  to  aim  at  ?  And  who 
can  assign  a  reason  why  they  may  not  love  one  another 
though  abounding  in  their  own  several  senses  ?  And 
why  if  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
may  not  be  with  them  ? 

^^  There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest  upon,  to 
leave  others  the  liberty  we  should  desire  ourselves,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed  in  this  town  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  would  it  were  more  common  in 
our  own  day.  y^ 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  liberjv<^rew  a  lustre 
on  this  island  immediately  before  th^^^civolution.  I  mean 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  country  has  not  perhaps  produced  a  more  learned 
man.  To  enlarged  acquaintance  with  physical  science 
he  added  extensive  researches  into  philology,  history^  ani( 
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antiquities ;  nor  did  his  indefatigable  mind  suiTer  anj  ' 
opportunity  to  escape  him,  of  adding  to  his  rich  treas- 
ures of  knowledge.  His  virtues  were  proportioned  to 
his  intellectual  acquisition.  I  can  well  remember  how 
his  name  was  cherished  among  his  parishioners,  after 
years  of  separation.  His  visit  to  this  place  was  to  many 
a  festival.  When  little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  some  of  his  private  meetings  with  the  more  reli- 
gious part  of  his  former  congregation  ;  and  I  recollect 
how  I  was  moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations  were  received. 
In  his  faith  he  was  what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist ;  but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  carried  into  his 
religion  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  then  stirred  the  whole 
country.  Intolerance,  church-tyranny  in  all  its  forms, 
he  abhorred.  He  respected  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, where  others  would  have  thought  themselves  au- 
thorized to  restrain  it.  A  young  man,  to  whom  he  had 
been  as  a  father,  one  day  communicated  to  him  doubts 
concerning  the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow ;  but 
mildly,  and  with  undiminished  affection  told  him  to  go 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  seek  his  faith  there  and  only 
there.  His  friendships  were  confined  to  no  parties. 
He  desired  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  church 
of  Christ,  not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, from  men's  necks.  To  the  influence  of  this 
distinguished  man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation  which  I  feel  to- 
wards every  invasion  of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest 
years,  I  regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence. 
[  have  his  form  before  me  at  this  moment  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is  the 
29* 
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impressioa  made  oa  the  child  through  the  moitl  uEbo* 
tiona. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the  spirit  of  rdi- 
gious  freedom  on  this  island.  You  may  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  when  you  hear  me  name  in  this  connexion  the 
venerable  roan,  who  once  ministered  in  this  place,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  name  is  indeed  associated  with 
a  stem  and  appalling  th^Iogj',  and  it  is  true,  that  he 
^nted  toleration  towards  those  who  rejected  his  views. 
Still  in  fornting  bis  religious  opinions,  he  was  superior 
to  human  authority ;  he  broke  away  from  human  creeds  ; 
he  interpreted  God's  word  for  himself ;  he  revered  rea- 
son, the  oracle  of  God  within  him.  His  system,  how- 
ever fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a  generous  foundation. 
He  maintained  that  all  holiness,  all  moral  excellence, 
consists  in  benevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
greatest  good  ;  that  this  is  the  character  of  God ;  that 
love  is  the  only  principle  of  the  divine  administration« 
He  taught  that  sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation,  and 
is  to  be  everlastingly  punished,  because  evil  is  necessary 
to  the  highest  good.  To  this  government,  in  which  the 
individual  is  surrendered  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
he  required  entire  and  cheerful  submission.  Other  Cal- 
vinists  were  willing  that  their  neighbours  should  be  pre- 
destined to  everlasting  misery  for  the  glory  of  God. 
This  noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more  generous  and 
impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that  we  should  consent 
to  our  own  perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves  to  be 
condemned,  if  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire. True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surren- 
der of  personal  interest  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
God.     Self*love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  movements. 
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Be  called  us  to  seek  our  own  happiness  as  weU  as  that 
of  others,  in  a  spirit  of  impartial  benevolence ;  to  do 
good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-preference,  not  from 
the  impulse  of  personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that 
sublime  law,  which  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  each  and  all  within  our  influence.  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  deep  impression  which  this  sys- 
tem made  on  my  youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to  this 
stem  teacher  for  turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the 
claims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  universal  benevolence. 
From  such  a  man,  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  establish- 
ed theology  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  indeed  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  severest 
form  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  believed  this 
doctrine  to  be  sustained  by  profound  metaphysical  ar- 
gumentation, and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  so  that  in  receiving  it,  he  did  not 
abandon  the  ground  of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his 
free  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  find  him  making  not  a  few  im- 
portant modifications  of  Calvinism.  The  doctrine  that 
we  are  liable  to  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our  first  par- 
ent, he  wholly  rejected ;  and  not  satisfied  with  denying 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  he  sub- 
verted what  the  old  theology  had  set  forth  as  the  only 
foundation  of  divine  acceptance,  namely  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the  believer.  The 
doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  found  no 
mercy  at  his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  sufi^ered 
equally  for  all  mankind.  The  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  indeed  an  effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism 
with  its  essential  truths.  Accordingly  his  disciples  were 
sometimes  called,  and  willingly  called,  Rational  Calvin- 
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ists.  The  impression  which  he  made  was  much  greater 
than  is  now  supposed.  The  churches  of  New  England 
received  a  decided  impression  from  his  views ;  and 
though  his  name,  once  given  to  his  followers,  is  no 
longer  borne,  his  influence  is  still  feh.  The  conflict' 
now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigat- 
ing the  harsh  features  of  Calvinism,  is  a  stage  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  to  which  he  more  than  any  man 
gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  free  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In 
my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  at  the  request  of 
the  venerable  old  man.  As  soon  as  the  services  were 
closed;  he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated  benignant 
smile,  and  using  a  quaintness  of  expression  which  I 
need  not  repeat,  said  to  me,  that  theology  was  still  im- 
perfect, and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live  to  carry  it  to- 
wards perfection.  Rare  and  most  honorable  liberality 
in  the  leader  of  a  sect !  He  wanted  not  to  secure  a 
follower,  but  to  impel  a  young  mind  to  higher  truth.  I 
feel,  that  ability  has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish 
this  generous  hope  ;  but  such  quickening  language  from 
such  lips,  though  it  could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle 
de&ire,  and  elevate  exertion.  —  Thus  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious freedom  has  not  been  wanting  to  this  island.  May 
this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  reproach,  unfettered  by 
human  creeds,  availing  itself  gratefully  of  human  aids, 
and,  above  all,  looking  reverently  to  God  for  light, 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  minister,  and 
of  those  who  shall  worship  within  these  walls.  May 
this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  and  r^edeem  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  the  usurpations  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant infallibility,  from  uncharitableness,  intolerance,  per- 
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lecution,  and  every  yoke  which  has  crushed  the  human 
Boul. 

I  have  done  with  the  personal  and  the  local.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  revert  for  one  moment  to  the  great 
topic  of  this  discourse.  My  friends,  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  is  something 
real.  There  t*  a  worship  in  the  spirit,  a  worship  very 
different  from  standing  in  the  church,  or  kneeling  in 
the  closet,  a  worship  which  cannot  he  conGned  to  set 
phrases,  and  asks  not  the  clothing  of  outwards  forms, 
a  thirst  of  the  soul  for  its  Creator,  an  inward  voice, 
which  our  nearest  neighbour  cannot  hear,  but  which 
pierces  the  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this  spiritual  wor- 
ship, we  dedicate  this  house.  My  friends,  rest  not  in 
offering  breath,  in  moving  the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee 
to  your  Creator.  There  is  another,  a  nearer,  a  happier 
intercourse  with  Heaven,  a  worship  of  love,  sometimes 
too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union  of  mind  with 
him  closer  than  earthly  friendships.  This  is  the  wor- 
ship to  which  Christ  calls.  Christ  came  not  to  build 
churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals  with  Gothic  arches,  or 
swelling  domes,  but  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to  God. 
When  God  "  bows  the  heavens  and  comes  down,"  it 
is  not  that  he  may  take  up  his  abode  beneath  the  vault 
of  a  metropolitan  temple ;  it  is  not  that  he  is  drawn  by 
majestic  spires  or  by  clouds  of  fragrance,  but  tliat  he 
may  visit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,  obedient,  disinterest- 
ed soul.  This  house  is  to  moulder  away.  Temples 
hewn  from  the  rock  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the 
last  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will  survive  all  out- 
ivard  change.  When  winds  and  oceans  and  suns  shall 
have  ceased  to  praise  God,  the  human  soul  will  praise 
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him.  It  will  receive  more  and  more  divine  inspirations 
of  truth  and  love  ;  will  fill  with  its  benevolent  ministry 
wider  and  wider  spheres  ;  and  will  accomplish  its  desti- 
ny by  a  progress  towards  God  as  unlimited,  as  myste- 
rious, as  enduring  as  etemi^. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  SIX 


I  have  not  quoted  the  verses  preceding  those  which  I 
have  extracted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which 
are  often  adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  supreme  divinity, 
because  it  is  acknowledged  by  learned  men  of  all  de- 
nominations, that  our  translation  of  the  most  important 
clause  is  incorrect,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject would  have  been  out  of  place.  I  think,  however, 
that  no  man,  unacquainted  with  the  common  theories, 
can  read  any  translation  and  escape  the  impression,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  dependent,  subordinate  being, 
and  a  distinct  being  from  the  Father.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  in  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the  terms  "  God  " 
and  ''the  Father,"  not  Jesus  Christ  but  another  being  ! 
How  plain  is  it,  that  in  the  passage  chosen  as  the  text 
for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour  intended  by  these  terms 
not  himself  but  another  being  !  What  other  idea  could 
his  hearers  receive  ?  What  decisive  proofs  are  furnished 
by  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  "the  Father"  and 
of  "God,"  as  another  being,  and  of  distinguishing  him- 
self from  him  I 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  M4. 

I  understand  that  the  interest  expressed  by  me  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  has  surprised  some  of  my  towns- 
men of  Newport,  who  knew  him  only  by  report,  or  who 
saw  him  in  their  youth.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  study,  and  like  very  retired 
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men,  was  the  object  of  little  sympathy.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world. 
I  can  well  recollect  the  impression  which  he  made  on  mo 
when  a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  plaid  gown 
fastened  by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  with  a  study 
cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  wig.  His  delivery  in 
the  pulpit  was  the  worst  I  ever  met  with.  Such  tones 
never  came  from  any  human  voice  within  my  hearing.  He 
was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  delivery.  Then  I  must  say, 
the  matter  was  often  as  uninviting  as  the  manner.  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  faith- 
fulness to  his  principles.  He  carried  them  out  to  their 
full  extent.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  nothing  good  or  generous  in  hu- 
man nature  to  which  he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing 
that  he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting  before  them 
their  utterly  lost  and  helpless  condition,  he  came  to  the 
point  without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt  out  terrors 
with  an  unsparing  liberality.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his 
manners  had  a  bluntness,  partly  natural,  partly  the  result 
of  long  seclusion  in  the  country.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  such  a  man  should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe. 
But  he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and  what  is  more  worthy 
of  being  noted,  he  was  given  to  a  facetious  style  of  con- 
versation. Two  instances  immediately  occur  to  me,  which 
happened  in  my  own  circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my 
father's  with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing  to  comply 
with  the  costume  of  the  day,  but  whose  modesty  only 
allowed  the  ruffles  to  peep  from  his  breast.  The  Doctor 
said  with  good  humor,  ''I  don't  care  for  ruffles:  but 
it  I  vore  them,  I  'd  wear  them  like  a  man."  1  recollect 
that  on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading 
and  writing.  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  abstinence 
from  those  occupations.     He  replied,  smilingly,  with  an 
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amusing  story,  and  then  added,  ''If  mj  eyes  won't  study, 
no  eyes  for  me."  This  facetiousness  may  seem  to  some 
who  are.  unacquainted  with  the  world,  not  consistent  with 
the  great  severity  of  his  theology  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
common  than  this  apparent  self^ontradiction.  The  min- 
isters, who  deal  most  in  terrors,  who  preach  doctrines 
which  ought  to  make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are  not  generally  distin- 
guished by  their  spare  forms  or  haggard  countenances. 
They  take  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a  milder  creed  ; 
and  this  does  not  show  that  they  want  sincerity  or  be- 
nevolence. It  only  shows  how  superficially  men  may 
believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet  they  would  shudder  to 
relinquish.  It  shows  how  little  the  import  of  language, 
which  is  thundered  fi*om  the  lips,  is  comprehended  and 
felt.  I  should  not  set  down  as  hard-hearted,  a  man  whose 
appetite  should  be  improved  by  pz  caching  a  sermon  full 
of  images  and  threatenings  of  '*  a  bottomless  hell."  The 
best  meals  are  sometimes  made  after  such  elusions.  This 
is  only  an  example  of  the  numberless  contradictions  in 
human  life.  Men  are  every  day  saying  and  doing,  from 
the  power  of  education,  habit,  and  imitation,  what  has 
no  root  whatever  in  their  serious  convictions.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, though  his  style  of  preaching  and  conversation  did 
not  always  agree,  was  a  sincere,  benevolent  man.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  his  giving  on  a  journey  all  he  had  to  ■ 
a  poor  woman.  On  another  occasion  he  contributed  to 
some  religious  object  a  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had 
received  for  the  copyright  of  a  book  ;  and  this  he  gave 
from  his  penury,  for  he  received  no  fixed  salary,  and  de- 
pended, in  a  measure,  on  the  donations  of  friends  for 
common  comforts.  When  he  first  established  himself 
in  Newport,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  two  great 
evils,  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  in  both  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  or  had  been  engaged.  '*  Hii 
TOL.    IV.  30 
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spirit  was  stirred  in  him,"  and  without  ''conferring  with 
flesh  or  blood,"  without  heeding  the  strong  prejudices 
and  passions  enlisted  on  the  side  of  these  abuses,  he  bore 
his  faithful  testimony  against  them  from  the  pnlpit  and 
the  press.  Still  more,  he  labored  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  in  the  intelligence  and  exemplary  piety  of 
those  who  came  under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disap- 
proved of  the  moderate  theology  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  cheer- 
fully cooperated  with  him  in  this  work.  Their  names 
were  joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining  funds  to  educate 
Africans  as  missionaries  to  their  own  country.  These 
two  eminent  men,  who,  as  I  think,  held  no  ministerial 
intercourse,  forgot  their  differences  in  their  zeal  for  free- 
dom and  humanity. 

Dr.  Hopkins  in  conversing  with  me  on  his  past  history, 
reverted  more  frequently  to  his  religious  controversies 
than  to  any  other  event  of  his  life,  and  always  spoke  as 
a  man  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in 
this,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  judged  justly.  He  was  true,  as 
I  have  said,  to  his  principles,  and  carried  them  out  fear- 
lessly to  their  consequences  ;  whilst  his  opponents  wished 
to  stop  half-way.  Of  course  it  was  easy  for  a  practised 
disputant  to  drive  them  from  their  position.  They  had, 
indeed,  the  advantage  of  common  sense  on  their  side,  but 
this  availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was  understood  that 
common  sense  was  to  yield  to  the  established  creed. 
These  controversies  are  most  of  them  forgotten,  but  they 
were  agitated  with  no  small  warmth.  One  of  the  most 
important,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  Calvinistk, 
turned  on  what  were  called  the  "  Means  of  Grace."  The 
question  was,  whether  the  unregenerate  could  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  whether  an  unconverted  man  could, 
by  prayer,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  won 
ship,  promote  his  own  conversion ;  whether,  in  a  word, 
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any  means  uaed  bj  an  unregenerate  man,  would  avail  to 
ihat  change  of  heart  on  which  his  future  h&ppiness  d&* 
pended.  Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to  the  fundamental  prmcipLea 
of  Calviniamy  took  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
He  maintained,  that  man,  being  wholly  depraved  by  na« 
tare,  wholly  averse  to  Grod  and  goodness,  could  do  noth* 
ing  but  sin,  before  the  mighty  power  of  God  had  im- 
planted a  new  principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart ;  that, 
of  course,  his  prayers  and  efforts  before  conversion  were 
sins,  and  deserved  the  divine  wrath  ;  that  his  very  strug- 
gles for  pardon  and  salvation,  wanting,  as  they  did,  a 
holy  motive,  springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of  an 
unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion. The  doctrine  was  indeed  horrible,  but  a  plain, 
necessary  result  of  man's  total  corruption  and  impotence. 
I  state  this  controversy,  that  the  reader  may  know  the 
kind  of  topics  in  which  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  our  fathers 
were  employed.  It  also  shows  us  how  extremes  meet. 
Dr.  Hopkins  contended,  that  no  means  of  religion  or  vir* 
tue  could  avail,  unless  used  with  a  sincere  love  of  religion 
and  virtue.  In  this  doctrine,  all  liberal  Christians  concur. 
In  their  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  wears  an  entirely 
different  aspect  in  consequence  of  their  denial  of  total, 
original  depravity,  that  terrible^  error,  which  drove  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

^he  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  follow 
out  his  principles,  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  which  was  never  published,  and  which  pei^ 
haps  was  suppressed  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
papers,  in  consequence  of  its  leaning  towards  some  of  the 
speculations  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  day,  in  regard 
to  Utility  or  the  General  Good.  It  fell  into  my  hands 
after  his  death,  and  struck  me  so  much  that  I  think  I  can 
trust  my  recollections  of  it.    It  gave  the  author's  ideas  of 
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Moral  Good.  He  maintained  that  the  object  of  ''Mora. 
Good,"  the  object  on  which  virtue  is  fixed,  and  the 
choice  of  which  constitutes  virtue,  is  ''natural  good,*' 
or  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  Enjoyment,  not  our 
own  enjoyment  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  system  of 
being.  He  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  set  forth  this  "nat- 
ural good,"  that  is,  happiness  in  the  simple  sense  of  en- 
joyment, as  the  ultimate  good,  and  made  moral  good  the 
means.  I  well  recollect  how,  in  starting  from  this  prin- 
ciple, he  justified  eternal  punishment.  He  affirmed  that 
sin  or  selfishness  (synonymous  words  in  his  vocabulary) 
tended  to  counteract  God's  system,  which  is  framed  for 
infinite  happiness,  or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery. 
He  then  insisted,  that  by  subjecting  the  sinner  to  endless, 
that  is,  infinite  misery,  this  tendency  was  made  manifest ; 
a  correspondence  was  established  between  the  sin  and 
the  punishment,  and  a  barrier  was  erected  against  sin, 
which  was  demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  good  men- 
aced by  the  wrong-doer. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  recollections  of  a  man, 
who  has  been  crowded  out  of  men's  minds  by  the  throng- 
ing events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but  who  must  always 
fill  an  important  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
was  a  singularly  blameless  man,  with  the  exception  of 
intolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him.  This 
he  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  him,  seemed  a  sign  of  any  thing  but 
benignity.  In  one  point  of  view,  I  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  him.  He  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  In  narrow  circumstances,  with  few  out- 
ward indulgences,  in  great  seclusion,  he  yet  found  much 
to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  thought,  above  all 
earthly  passions.  He  represented  to  himself,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  divine  government,  a  boundless  diffusion  of 
Telicity  through  the  universe,  and  contrived  to  merge  id 
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this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  system.  His  doctrines, 
indeed,  threw  dark  colors  over  the  world  around  him ; 
but  he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Millennium.  The  Millennium  was  his  chosen  ground.  If 
any  subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above  all  others,  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  this.  The  Millennium  was  more 
than  a  belief  to  hihi.  It  had  the  freshness  of  visible  things. 
He  was  at  home  in  it.  His  book  on  the  subject  has  an 
air  of  reality,  as  if  written  from  observation.  He  de- 
scribes the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Millennium,  as  one 
familiar  with  them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of  the 
church  not  a  whit  the  less,  because  it  was  so  much  his 
own  creation.  The  fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and  from  his  own 
mind.  Whilst  to  the  multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry 
theologian,  feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he  was 
living  in  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  on  visions  of  a 
holiness  and  a  happiness,  which  are  to  make  earth  all  but 
heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  character,  with  men,  who,  amidsi 
privation,  under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with  none  of  those 
materials  of  enjoyment  which  the  multitude  are  striving 
for,  live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy  what  affluence 
never  dreamed  of,  —  men  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things  ;  and  the  sight  of  such  has  done  me  more  good, 
has  spoken  more  to  my  head  and  heart,  than  many  ser- 
mons and  volumes.  I  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
mind  to  itself,^its  independence  on  outward  things. 

i  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  get  the  particulars  of  the  habits  and  conver- 
sation of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately. I  value  the  hints  which  I  get  about  distinguished 
men  from  their  friends,  much  more  than  written  accounts 
of  them.  Most  biographies  are  of  little  worth.  The 
true  object  of  a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an  insight 
30* 
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into  men's  characters,  such  as  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  would  have  furnished,  is  little  comprehended. 
The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  which  breathe  most 
of  what  was  individual  in  him,  should  be  sought  above  all 
things  by  his  historian  ;  and  yet  most  lives  contain  none 
or  next  to  none  of  these.  They  are  panegyrics,  not  lives. 
No  department  of  literature  is  so  false  as  biography. 
The  object  is,  not  to  let  down  the  hero  ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  is  most  hyman,  most  genuine,  most  characteris- 
tic in  his  history  is  excluded.  Sometimes  one  anecdoie 
will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than  all 
the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  readers  may  object  to  some  of  my  notices  of  the 
stem  theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers,  as  too  familiar. 
This  seems  to  me  their  merit.  They  show  that  be  was 
not  a  mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the  sympathies  of  a 
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DISCOURSE 
PRONOUNCED  BEFORE  THE  SUNDAY  -  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


Mattksw  xix.  13, 14 :  *<  Then  were  there  hroughtnnto  him  little 
children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray  :  and 
the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesos  said,  Sufler  little  children, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  society,  at  whose  request  I  appear  in  this  place. 
The  Sunday- School,  this  is  now  to  engage  our  attention. 
I  believe,  I  can  best  aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles 
on  which  it  should  rest  and  by  which  it  should  be  guided. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  and 
similar  institutions.  They  do  much  good,  but  they  are 
destined  to  do  greater.  They  are  in  their  infancy,  and 
oftly  giving  promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  'con- 
fer. They  ah-eady  enjoy  patronage,  and  this  will  in- 
crease certainly,  necessarily,  in  proportion  as  they  shall 
grow  in  efliciency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  great  principles  which  should  preside  ovet 
them,  and  of  the  modes  of  operation  by  which  they  can 
best  accomplish  their   end.      This    discourse,    though 
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especially  designed  for  Sunday-schools,  is,  in  truth, 
equally  applicable  to  domestic  instruction.  Parents  who 
are  anxious  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  paths  of 
Christian  virtue,  will  find  in  every  principle  and  rule, 
now  to  be  laid  down,  a  guide  for  their  own  steps.  How 
to  reach,  influence,  enlighten,  elevate  the  youthful  mind, 
this  is  the  grand  topic  ;  and  who  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
ested in  it  ?  for  who  has  not  an  interest  in  the  young  ? 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads.  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  Principle  on 
which  such  schools  should  be  founded ;  next,  their  End 
or  great  object;  in  the  third  place,  What  they  should 
teach  ;  and,  lasdy,  How  they  should  teach.  These 
divisions,  if  there  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  offer- 
ing you  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  views 
under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle  on  which  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  founded.  It  must  be  founded 
and  carried  on  in  Faith.  You  must  not  establish  it  from 
imitation,  nor  set  it  in  motion  because  other  sects  havo 
adopted  a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday-school  must 
be  founded  on  and  sustained  by  a  strong  faith  in  its  use- 
fulness, its  worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the  spring 
of  all  energetic  action.  Men  throw  their  souls  into  ob- 
jects only  because  they  believe  them  to  be  attainable  and 
worth  pursuit.  You  must  have  faith  in  your  school ; 
and  for  this  end  you  must  have  faith  in  God  ;  in  the 
child  whom  you  teach  ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  which  are 
lo  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God ;  and  by  this  I  do  noi 
mean  a  general  belief  of  hb  existence  and  perfection^ 
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but  a  faith  in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the  childrlBn 
whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring  their  progress  more  than 
all  human  friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in  your 
efforts  for  their  good.  You  must  not  feel  yourselves 
alone.  You  must  not  think  when  you  enter  the  place 
of  teachbg,  that  only  you  and  your  pupils  are  present, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  but  your  power  and  wisdom 
to  rely  on  for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher  pres- 
ence. You  must  feel  that  the  Father  of  these  children  is 
near  you,  and  that  he  loves  them  with  a  boundless  love. 
Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested  only  in  higher  or* 
ders  of  beings,  or  only  in  great  and  distinguished  men. 
The  little  child  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hero,  as  the  phi- 
losopher, as  the  angel  ;  for  in  that  child  are  the  germs 
of  an  angel's  powers,  and  God  has  called  him  into  being 
that  he  may  become  an  angel.  On  this  faith  every 
Sunday-school  should  be  built,  and  on  such  a  foundation 
it  will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the  child  whom  you  in- 
struct. Believe  in  the  greatness  of  its  nature  and  in  its 
capacity  of  improvement.  Do  not  measure  its  mind  by 
its  frail,  slender  form.  In  a  veiy  few  years,  in  ten  years 
perhaps,  that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life,  to  take 
on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous  vocation,  to  assume  seri- 
ous responsibilities,  and  soon  after  he  may  be  the  head 
of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  All  the  powers  which  he  is  to  put  forth  in  life, 
all  the  powers  which  are  to  be  unfolded  in  his  endless 
being,  are  now  wrapped  up  within  him.  That  mind, 
not  you,  nor  I,  nor  aii  angel,  can  comprehend.  Feel 
that  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is  worthy  of  your  in- 
tensest  interest.  Have  faith  in  his  nature,  especially  as 
fitted  for  religion.     Do  not,  as  some  do,  look  on  the 
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child  as  born  under  the  curse  of  Ood,  as  naturally  ho»* 
tile  to  all  goodness  and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally 
depraved  !  Can  it  be  that  such  a  thought  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  a  human  being  ?  especially  of  a  parent ! 
What !  in  the  beauty  of  chjldhood  and  youth,  in  that 
open  broW)  that  cheerful  smile,  do  you  see  the  brand  of 
total  corruption  ?  Is  it  a  little  Bend  who  sleeps  so  sweetly 
on  his  mother's  breast  ?  Was  it  an  infant  demon,  which 
Jesus  took  in  his  arms  and  said,  '^  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  ?  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  rdate  to 
him  a  story  of  suffering  or  generosity,  listens  with  a  tear* 
fu]  or  kbdling  eye  and  a  throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  child  of 
hell  ?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the  sun,  and  think  it  the 
source  of  darkness,  as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood 
or  of  youth,  and  see  total  depravity  written  there.  My 
friends,  we  should  believe  any  doctrine  s6oner  than  this, 
for  it  tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth ;  to  loathe 
our,  existence ;  and,  by  making  our  Creator  our  worst 
foe  and  our  feUow-creatures  hateful,  it  tends  to  rupture 
all  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  God  and  our  race.^  My 
friends,  have  faith  in  the  child ;  not  that  it  is  virtuous 
and  holy  at  birth ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is  not,  cannot 
be,  bom  with  us,  but  i^  a  free,  voluntary  effort  of  a  being 
who  knows  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  who, 
if  tempted,  adheres  to  the  right ;  but  have  iaith  in  the 
child  as  capable  of  knowbg  and  loving  the  good  and  the 
true,  as  having  a  conscience  to  take  tlie  side  of  duty,  as 
open  to  ingenuous  motives  for  well-doing,  as  created  for 
knowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  and  disinterested  love. 

Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in  Christianity,  as 
adapted  to  tbe  mind  of  the  child,  as  the  very  truth  fitted 
to  enb'ghten,  interest,  and  improve  the  human  b^ing  in 
tbe  first  years  of  his  life.     It  is  the  property  of  our 
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reli^on,  that,  whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the  grasp  of  th^ 
mightiest  intellect,  it  contracts  itself,  so  to  speak,  within 
the  limits  of  the  narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furnishes  mat>* 
ter  of  inexhaustible  speculation  to  such  men  as  Locke 
and  Newton,  it  condescends  to  tlie  ignorant  and  becomes 
the  teacher  of  babes.  Christianity  at  once  speaks  with 
authority  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  and  enters  the 
nursery  to.  instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  wisdom  into 
the  ears  of  infancy.  And  tliis  wonderful  property  of 
our  religion  is  to  be  explained  by  its  being  founded  on, 
and  answering  to,  the  primitive  and  most  universal  prin- 
ciples of  hunaan  nature.  It  reveals  God  as  a  parent ; 
and  the  first  sentiment  which  dawns  on  the  child,  is  love 
to  its  parents.  It  enjoins  not  arbitrary  commands,  but 
teaches  the  everlasting  principles  of  duty  ;  and  the  sense 
of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
our  being.  It  speaks  of  a  future  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants  ;  and  childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of  angels,  of 
spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the  unseen.  Above 
all,  Christianity  is  set  forth  in  the  life,  the  history,  the 
character  of  Jesus  ;  and  his  character,  though  so  sub* 
lime,  is  still  so  real,  so  genuine,  so  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity, and  so  naturally  unfolded  amidst  die  common 
scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  principal  features  by 
the  child  as  no  other  greatness  can  be.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  not  an  abtruse 
theory,  not  wrapped  up  in  abstract  phrases  ;  but  taught 
us  in  facts,  m  narratives.  It  lives,  moves,  speaks,  and 
acts  before  our  eyes.  Christian  love  is  not  taught  us  in 
cold  precepts.  It  speaks  from  the  cross.  So,  immor- 
tality is  not  a  vague  promise.  It  breaks  forth  like  the 
morning  Crom  the  tomb  near  Calvary.  It  becomes  a 
glorious  reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Saviour  ;  and 
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his  ascension  opens  to  our  view  the  heaven  into  wfaioh  be 
enters.  It  is  this  historical  form  of  our  religion,  which 
peculiarly  adapts  it  to  childhood,  to  the  imagmadon  and 
iieart,  which  open  first  in  childhood.  In  this  sense,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  religion  of  Christ,  belongs  to 
children.  This  you  must  feel.  Believe  In  the  fitness 
of  our  religion  for  those  you  teach.  Feel  that  you  have 
the  very  instrument  for  acting  on  the  young  mind,  that 
vou  have  the  life-giving  word. 

II.  Having  considered  the  faith  in  which  the  Sunday- 
school  should  be  founded,  I  proceed  now  to  consider 
the  end,  the  great  object,  which  should  be  proposed  and 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  its  friends.  To  work  efficiently, 
and  usefully,  we  must  understand  what  we  are  to  work 
fur.  In  proportion  as  an  end  is  seen  dimly  and  un- 
steadily, our  action  will  be  vague,  uncertain,  and  our  en- 
ergy wasted.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  Sunday- 
school  ?  The  great  end  is,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the 
pupil,  to  bring  his  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart 
into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious  and  moral 
truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in  him  Spiritual  Life.  In- 
ward life,  force,  activity,  this  it  must  be  our  aim  to  call 
forth  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings  of  the  young, 
especially  in  religious  teaching.  You  must  never  forget, 
my  friends,  whether  parents  or  Sunday- School  instract- 
ers,  what  kind  of  a  being  you  are  acting  upon.  Never 
forget  that  the  child  is  a  rational,  moral,  bee  being,  and 
tliat  the  great  end  of  education  is  to  awaken  rational  and 
moral  energy  within  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of  himself 
to  truth  and  duty.  The  child  is  not  a  piece  of  wax  to 
be  moulded  at  another's  pleasure,  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn 
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p«Bsitdy  into  any  shape  wbich  the  caprice  and  interest 
of  others  may  dictate  ;  but  a  liVing,  thinking  being,  made 
to  act  from  principles  in  his  own  heart,  to  distinguish  for 
lumae]f  betsveea  good  and  e?il,  between  truth  and  false* 
hood,  to  form  himself,  to  be  in  an  important  sense  the 
author  of  his  own  character,  the  determiner  of  his  own 
future  being.  This  most  important  view  of  the  child 
should  never  forsake  the  teacher.  He  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  and  our  end  should  be  to*  develope  such  a  b^ng. 
He  must  not  be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking  matter. 
You  can  make  a  house,  a  ^ip,  a  statue^  without  its  own 
consent.  You  determine  the  machines  wUch  you  form 
wholly  by  your  own  will.  The  child  has  a  will  as  well 
as  yourselves.  The  great  design  of  his  being  b,  that  he 
should  act  from  himself  and  on  himself.  He  can  under- 
stand the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  created  that  he 
may  accomplish  it  from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  du- 
ty, from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 
I  The  great  end  in  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the 
Sunday-school  or  family,  is,  not  to  stamp  our  minds  irre- 
sistibly on  the  young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own ;  not  to 
make  them  see  widi  our  eyes,  but  to  look  inquiringly  and 
steadily  with  their  own  ;  not  to  give  them  a  definite 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  to  inspire  a  fervent  love  of 
tmth ;  not  to  form  an  outward  regularity,  but  to  touch 
mward  springs  ;  not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to  quick- 
en and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought ;  not  to  bind 
them  by  ineradicable  prejudices  to  our  particular  sect  or 
peculiar  notions,  but  to  prepare  them  for  impartial,  con- 
scientious judging  of  whatever  subjects  may,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  be  oiSered  to  their  decbion  ;  not 
to  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form  of  arbitrary 
rules,  which  re^  on  no  foundation  but  our  own  word  and 
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ivii,  Ixit  to  twdcen  tha  conscience,  tbe  moral  cKscmi* 
HMRt,  so  that  diey  may  diseeni  and  approve  for  them* 
selves  what  js  everlasu'ngly  right  and  good ;  not  to  led 
them  that  God  is  good^  but  to  help  them  to  eee  and  feel 
bis  iove  b  all  that  he  does  within  and  around  them ;  not 
Co  teli  them  of  die  d^nitj  of  Christ,  but  to  open  their 
inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  character, 
and  to  enkindle  aspirations  after  a  Jdndred  virtue*  in 
a  word,  tiie  great  object  of  all  schools  is,  to  awaken 
intellectual  and  moral  Kfe  m  the  child.  Life  is  the 
great  thing  to  be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have  been  very  much 
contrivances  for  extinguishing  life  in  the  human  soul. 
Tlonks  to  God,  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day.' 

By  these  remarks,  1  do  not  mean  that  we  are  never  to 
give  our  children  a  commwid  without  assigning  our  rea* 
sons,  or  an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs.  They 
must  rdy  on  us  in  the  first  instance,  for  much  that  thcjy 
cannot  comprehend ;  but  I  mean,  that  our  ^eat  aim  in 
controlliif  them,  must  be  to  train  them  to  control  them- 
selves,  and  our  great  aim  in  giving  diem  instruction,  must 
be  10  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  themsdves* 
As  far  as  prjasible,  religion  should  be  adapted  to  their 
fftinds  and  hearts.  We  .should  teach  religion  as  we  do 
nature.  We  do  not  shut  up  our  children  from  outward 
nature,  and  lerjuire  tliera  to  believe  in  tbe  great  laws  c( 
the  Creator,  iii  the  powers  of  fif^t,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  alone.  We  put  them  in  tbe  presence  of 
nature.  We  delight  lo  ver^  ffbeit  we  teach  them  of  Cbe 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  worids,  i^  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage  &em  to  observe 
(q€  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  experiment  wliat  they 
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keac  Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals  aod  leli* 
gioD  may  be  ilkistrtted  aod  coofinned,  like  the  great  lavs 
of  nature,  by  wfaat  falls  under  tho  child's  own  cooscioua- 
ness  and  ex|>erience.  Indeed  great  moral  and  reljgiout 
truths  are  neajrer  to  him  than  the  principles  of  natural 
science.  The  germs  of  diera  are  in  the  soul.  All  the 
elementary  ideas  of  God  aod  duty  and  love  aod  happi* 
ness  come  to  him  from  his  own  spiritual  powers  and  ttS" 
factions*  Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  re* 
vealed  to  him  in  his  own  motives  of  action  and  in  the 
motives  of  those  around  him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue 
does  not  depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  carries  itf 
own  evidence  with  it  more  than  history  or  science.  It 
should  rest  more  on  the  souPs  own  consciousness,  expe* 
rience,  and  obser^'ation.  To  wake  up  the  soul  to  a 
clear,  affectionate  perception  of  the  reality  and  truth  and 
greatness  of  religion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools  is,  that  they  will 
fall  into  a  course  of  mechanical  teaching,  that  they  wdl 
give  religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as  a  quicken* 
bg  reality.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  words  conveyiif 
truth.  Truth  must  be  so  given  •that  the  mind  will  lay 
hold  on,  will  recognise  it  as  truth,  and  will  incorporate  it 
with  itself.  The  most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a 
dead  weight  on  the  mind,  just  aa  the  most  wholesome 
food,  for  want  of  aqtion  in  the  digestive  oigans,  becomes 
an  oppressive  load*  I  do  not  think  that  so  much  harm 
is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  child,  as  by  giving  truth  in  a 
lifeless  form.  What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries  ?  Not  that  they  disbelieve  Cbrisdan- 
ity ;  not  they  hold  great  errors,  but  that  truth  lies  dead 
^ilhb  them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words  without 
meaning      They  hear  of  spiritual  realities,  awful  eooi^ 
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to  raise  the  dead,  with  utter  unconcern  ;  and  one  reasot 
of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in  early  life  was  so 
mechanical,  that  religion  was  lodged  in  the  memory  and 
the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason  was  not  awaken- 
ed, nor  the  conscience  nor  the  heart  moved.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  common  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds  of 
the  young  become  worn  to  great  truths.  By  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  thought  or  feeling,  their  minds  are 
dulled  to  its  most  touching  and  sublime  passages  ;  and, 
when  once  a  passage  lies  dead  in  the  mind,  its  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here 
lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schoob.  Let  us  never 
forget,  that  their  end  is  to  awaken  life  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  to  accomplish  the  great  end  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ;  *  and  thb  may  seem  soon  settled. 
Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  answer  would  be,  ^^  The  Christian  religion. 
The  institution  is  a  Christian  one,  and  has  for  its  end  the 
communication  of  Christian  truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the 
answer ;  but  the  question  then  comes,  **  In  what  forms 
shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as  to  wake  up  the  life  of 
the  child.?  Shall  a  catechism  be  taught  ?  "  I  say.  No. 
A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  letter,  a  petrifaction. 
Wanting  life,  it  can  give  none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it 
cannot  but  make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose  age 

*  In  the  remark!  which  I  am  to  make  on  what  ia  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sonday-acbooly  I  take  it  for  granted  that  thia  school  i«  the  first  stage  of  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  not  the  whole  course;  that  it  prepares  for, 
hut  doea  not  include  Bible  clasaes,  and  other  claaaea  in  which  the  mo«t« 
difficult  hooka  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  natural  and  reTealed  retigioi^ 
and  a  STstem  of  moral  philoaophj,  should  be  taught 
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demands  that  truth  should  be  embodied,  set  before  their 
eyes,  bound  up  with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being 
systematical,  may  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to 
teaching ;  but  systems  of  theology  are  out  of  place  in 
Sunday-schools.  They  belong  to  the  end,  not  the  be* 
ginning,  of  religious  teaching.  Besides  they  are  so  gen- 
erally the  constructions  of  human  mgenuity  rather  than 
the  living  forms  of  divine  wisdom  ;  they  give  such  undue 
prominence  to  doctrines  which  have  been  lifted  into  im- 
portance only  by  the  accident  of  having  been  made  mat- 
fers  of  controversy ;  they  so  often  sacriBce  common 
sense,  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  to 
the  preservatioii  of  what  is  called  consistency  ;  they  lay 
such  fetters  on  teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so 
much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and  heart,  that  they 
seldom  enter  the  Sunday-school  but  to  darken  and  mis- 
lead it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be  learned  not  from 
catechisms  ai^  systems,  but  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  from  that  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it 
especially  resides,  in  the  histories,  actions,  words,  suffer- 
ings, triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels,  the  Gos- 
pels, these  should  be  the  text-book  of  Sunday-schools. 
They  are  more  adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life,  reality,  beauty, 
power,  and  in  skilful  hands  are  fitted  above  all  writing 
to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,.and  of  all  who  teach  the  young  ;  and  the 
great  object  of  study  must  be,  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit 
of  these  divine  writings,  and,  above  all  things,  to  compre- 
hend the  spirit,  character,  purpose,  motives,  love  of  Je- 
sus (/hrist.  He  is  to  be  the  great  study.  In  him,  bis 
31  • 
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reKgioii  is  revealed  as  nowhere  else.  Mtiob  attentkMi  is 
now  given,  and  properly  gives,  by  taaoben.  to  what  may 
be  called  die  letter  of  the  Grospels,  to  the  geogrs^^y  of 
tbe  country  where  Christ  lived,  to  the  customs  to  which 
be  refers,  to  the  state  of  society  which  sunrounded  him. 
This  knowledge  is  of  great  utility.  We  should  suivo  to 
learn  the  eircumstanees  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  and 
lived,  as  thoroughly  as  dK»e  of  our  own  times.  We 
should  study  the  men  among  whom  be  lived,  thebr.  opin- 
ions and  passions,  their  hopes  and  expectations,  the  sects 
who  hated  and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned  and  the  multitude,  and  strive  to 
see  all  these  things  as  vividly  as  if  we  bad  lived  at  the 
very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry.  But  all  this  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  gained  not  Cor  its  own  sake>  but  as  a  mcMis 
of  brir^mg  us  near  to  Jeaua,  of  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  his  mind,  of  revealing  to  us  his  spirit  and  character, 
and  of  bringing  out  the  full  purpose  and  import  of  all  that 
he  did  and  said.  It  is  only  by  knowi^  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  brought  up,  and  lived, 
and  died,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  oripnality, 
strength,  ax(d  dignity  of  his  character,  his  unborrowed, 
self-subsisung  excellence,  his  miraculous  love.  We 
have  very  few  of  us  a  conception,  how  Jesus  stood 
alone  m  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  how  unsustalned  he 
was  in  his  great  work,  how  he  found  not  one  mind  lo 
comprehend  his  own,  not  one  friend  to  sympathize  witn 
his  great  purpose,  how  every  outward  bfluenee  with- 
stood him  ;  and,  for  want  of  thi^  conception,  we  do  not 
regard  Jesus  with  the  interest  which  his  cbu-aoter  should 
inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to  b^  at 
home  with  Jesus,  to  know  him  familiarly,  to  form  n 
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dew,  vivid,  bright  idea  of  faiin»  to  see  him  just  es  he 
appeared  on  earth,  to  see  him  in  the  very  dress  in 
whieh  he  laanireBted  himself  to  the  men  of  his  age. 
Thej  shouU  follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  mouotain 
lop,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  should  un- 
deratand  the  mixed  feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him, 
should  see  the  scowl  of^  the  Pharisee  who  listened  to 
eatch  his  words  for  some  matter  of  accusation,  the  im- 
ploring look  of  the-  diseased  seeking  healing  from  his 
words,  the  gase  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant,  and 
the  delighted,  afiectionate,  reverential  eagerness  with 
which  die  single-hearted  and  humble  hui^  on  his  lips. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  ourselves  near  to 
Christ,  his  wisdom,  love,  greatness  will  break  forth, 
and  we  shaU  be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mmd  of 
the  childw 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend  vividly  the 
circumstances  under  which  Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and 
therefore  much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  authority 
of  lus  character  is  lost.  For  example,  his  outward  con- 
dition is  not  made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which  the 
great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus,  have  helped  to  lead 
us  astray.  He  is  there  seen  with  a  glory  around  bis 
head,  and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  majesty.  Now 
Jesus  was  a  poor  man  ;  he  had  lived  and  wrought  as  a 
carpenter^  and  he  came  b  the  dress  common  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  His  chosen  companions 
were  natives  of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for  its 
ignorance  and  rude  manners,  and  they  followed  him  in 
the  garb  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  daily 
toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  Jesus.  Such 
was  his  manifestation  to  a  people  burnmg  with  expecta 
lion  of  a  splendid,  conquering  deliverer;  and  m  such 
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circumstances  he  spoke  with  an  authoiitjr  which  awed 
both  high  and  low.  In  learning  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural  curi«» 
osity,  but  obtain  a  help  towards  understanding  hb  char* 
acter  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  His  condition  re* 
veals  to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind,  which  . 
could  dispense  wkh  the  ordinary  means  of  inspiring  re* 
spect.  It  shows  the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he  chose  to  live*  It 
speaks  condemnation  to  those  who,  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the  multitude 
of  men  because  of  the  accident  of  wealth,  and  attacli 
ideas  of  superiority  to  dress  and  show.  From  this  il- 
lustration you  may  learn  the  importance  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  every  part  of  Christ's  history,  with  his 
common  life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn  actions  and 
teachings.  Every  thing  relating  to  him  breathes  in- 
struction and  gives  the  teacher  a  pow^  over  Uie  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study  to  the  Stmday- 
school  teacher.  Many,  when  they  hear  of  studying  the 
New  Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  examine  com- 
mentators to  understand  better  the  difficult  texts,  the 
dark  passives  in  that  book.  I  mean  something  very 
different.  Strive  indeed  to  clear  up  as  far  as  you  can 
the  obscure  portions  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  are 
texts,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
forgotten  circumstances  of  the  time,  are  now  of  uncer- 
tain meaning.  But  do  not  thbk  that  the  most  important 
truths  of  Christianity  are  locked  up  in  these  dark  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain,  portions  of 
Scripture.     Perhaps  the  highest  use  of  examining  dif* 
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fcuk  texts,  is  to  discover  tbetr  harmony  widi  those  that 
are  clear.  The  parts  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  Sunday* 
school  teacher  should  most  study,  are  those  which  need 
DO  great  elucidation  from  criticism,  the  parables,  the 
miracles,  the  actions,  the  suffering,  the  prayers,  the 
tears  of  Jesus  ;  and  these  are  to  be  studied,  that  the 
teacher  may  leam  the  spirit,  the  sod  of  Christ,  may 
come  near  to  diat  wonderful  being,  may  leam  the  great 
purpose  to  which  be  was  devoted,  the  affections  which 
overflowed  his  heart,  the  depth  and  expansiveness  of  his 
love,  the  profoundness  of  his  wisdom,  the  unconquera- 
ble strength  of  his  trust  in  Ood.*  The  character  of 
Christ  is  the  sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  clearest,  the 
most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God, 
far  more  clear  and  touching  than  all  the  teaehings  of 
nature.  It  is  also  the  brightest  revelation  to  us  of  the 
Moral  Perfection  which  his  precepts  enjoin,  of  disin- 
terested love  to  God  and  roan,  of  faithfubiess  to  princi- 
ple, of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  superiority  to  the  world, 
of  delight  in  the  Good  and  the  True.  The  expositions 
of  the  Christian  virtues  in  all  the  volumes  of  all  ages, 

*  Coramentaries  have  their  use,  but  not  the  highest  use.  They  ezplaia 
the  letter  of  Christianity,  give  the  nfeaning  or  words,  remoTe  obacurities 
finom  the  eene,  and  ao  far  thej  do  great  good  j  Init  the  life,  the  power,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  they  do  not  unfold.  They  do  not  lay  open  to  us  the 
heart  of  Christ.  I  remember  that  a  short  time  ago  I  was  reading  a  book, 
not  intended  to  be  a  religious  one,  in  which  some  remarks  were  offered  on 
the  conduct  of  Jeaaa,  as,  just  before  bis  death,  be  descended  fW>m  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  shouting  disciples  looked  on 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  his  murderers,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
stained  with  his  inoooent  blood.  The  conacioos  greatness  with  which  be 
annoiuiced  the  rain  of  that  proud  metropolis  and  its  venerated  temple,  and 
his  deep  sympathy  with  its  approaching  woes,  bursting  forth  in  tears,  and 
making  him  forget  fbr  a  moment  his  own  near  agonies  and  the  sbonfa 
of  the  sonroending  multitude,  were  broagbt  to  my  mind  more  disUnet^ 
than  ever  before  3  and  I  felt  that  this  more  vivid  apprehenaion  'of  Jesuv 
Wn  worth  more  than  much  of  the  learning  in  which  commentators  abound 
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■re  coM  wai  dark  comparad  with  the  genial  li^t  and  the 
warm  coloring  m  which  Ctirist'SB  charaeter  sets  before  us 
the  spirit  of  his  reHgion,  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  th*  Sunday'^clKiol  teacher, 
18  to  teach  Christ,  and  to  teach  him  mat  as  set  fcH^  in 
creeds  and  homan  systems,  but  as  living  and  moiring 
b  the  simple  histories  of  the  Evangelist*.  Ohrist  is  to 
be  taught ;  and  bf  this  I  mean,  not  any  mystsoal  doc« 
trine  about  hie  natnre,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  the  sprit  of  Christ,  breathing  forth  in  aU  that  he 
said  and  all  that  ho  did.  We  shouU  seek,  iltat  the 
child  should  know  hij  heavenly  friend  and  Saviour  with 
the  distinetne8&  with  which  he  knows  an  earthly  inend  ; 
and  this  knowledge  ia  not  to  be  given  by  teaehbg  him 
dark  notions  about  Christ,,  which  have  perpiaed  and 
convulse^  tlie  church  for  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mbtniess 
over  Christ,  to  place  htm  beyond  die  reach  of  our  un* 
derstanding  and  hearts.  When  I  am  tiold  that  Jesua 
Christ  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trinttyt  tkne  of  three 
persona,  who  constitute  one  God,  one  Infinite  mind,  I 
am  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus  becomes 
to  me  the  most  unintelligible  being  in  the  universe^ 
God  I  can  know.  Man  I  can  understand.  But  Christ, 
as  described  in  human  cieeds,  a  compound  heiog,  at 
once  man  and  God,  at  once  mfinlte  in  wisdom  and  igpo-* 
rant  of  innumerable  troths,  and  who  is  so  united  with 
two  other  persons  as  to  make  with  them  one  mind, 
Christ  so  represented  baffles  all  my  foculMs^  I  cannot 
tey  boM  on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is  wfaolh^  at  ikult ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  child's  intdlect  can  bet- 
ter apprehend  him.  This  is  a  grave  objecttOD  to  the 
doctrioe  of  the  Trinity.      It.  destroys  th^  realiiy,  the 
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fistkictiiess,  the  touehbg  nearaess  of  Jmiis  CbrbC  It 
gives  hiiD  an  air  of  fictioo,  and  has  done  more  than  aD 
things  to  prevent  a  true,  deep  aci|iiaintanGe  with  him^ 
with  bis  spiftt,  with  the  workings  of.  his  mind,  with  the 
suUtmitj  of  hb  virtue.  It  has  thrown  a  glare  over  him, 
under  which  the  bright  and  beautiful  features  of  hia  char- 
acter  have  been  veiy  much  concealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what  I  siqppose  the 
Sunday'^scbool  teacher  is  to  learn  and  teach*  It  is  the 
Ohristian  reUgion  as  unfolded  in  the  pfauneat  portions 
of  the  GoepeL  Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to 
offer  soiBe  remarks,  which  may  prevent  all  misappre- 
hension c^  what  I  have  said.  I  have  spoken  against 
teaching  Christianity  to  children  as  a  system.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  inadequacy  of  catechisms.  In  thus  speak- 
ing, I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall  have  nothing 
systematic  in  his  knowledge.  Far  from  it.  He  must 
not  satisfy  himself  with  studying  separate  actions,  words, 
and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must  look  at  Christ's  his- 
tory and  teaching  as  a.whok,  and  observe  the  great  fea- 
tures of  hie.  truth  and  goodness,  the  grand  characteristics 
of  his  system,  and  in  this  way  learn  what  great  impres- 
sions be  must  strive  to  make  on  the  child,  by  the  par- 
ticular facts  and  precepts  which  each  lesson  presents. 
There  ought  to  be  a  unity  m  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
His  instructions  must  not  be  loose  fragments,  but  be 
bound  together  by  great  views.  Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
what  are  these  great  views  of  Christianity,  which  per- 
vade it  throughout,  and  to  which  the  mind  of  the  kamer 
must  be  continually  turned  ?  There  are  three,  which 
seem  to  me  especially  prominent,  the  Spirituality  of  the 
religion,  its  Disinterestedness,  and,  lastly,  the  vastness^ 
die  Infinity  of  its  I^ospects. 
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The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity  which  ahooU 
be  Drought  out  coDtioually  to  the  child,  is  it»  Spiritu- 
ality. Christ  is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation  is 
inward.  This  great  truth  <»nnot  be  too  much  insisted 
on.  Christ's  salvatbn  is  within.  The  evils  from  which 
he  conies  to  rdease  us  are-  mward.  The  felicity  ^Akh 
he  came  to  give  is  inward,  and  dierefore  everlasting. 
Carry  then  your  pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  consciousness  of  their  spir- 
itual nature,  of  the  infinite  riches  which  are  locked  up 
in  reason,  in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing  .God, 
loving  goodness,  and  practising  duty  ;  and  use  all  die 
history  and  teachings  of  Chrbt,  to  set  him  before  them 
as  the  fountain  of  life  and  light  to  their  souls.  For 
example,  when  his  reign,  kingdom,  power,  authority, 
throne,  are  spoken  of,  guard  them  against  attaching  an 
outward  import  to  these  words  ;  teach  them  that  they 
mean  not  an  outward  empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  his  character,  truth,  spirit,  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  Use  all  his  miracles.as  types,  emblems,  of 
a  spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupils  jread  of  his 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  let  them  see  in  this  a  manifes* 
tation  of  his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  and, 
in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose  eyes  were  opened 
from  perpetual  night  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them 
see  a  figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  disciple,  who, 
by  following  Christ,  is  brought  to  the  vision  of  a  more 
glorious  luminary  than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic 
and  enduring  universe  than  material  worlds.  When  the 
precepts  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of  conversation,  turn 
the  mind  of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import.  Let 
him  see,  that  the  worth  of  the  action  lies  in  the  princi- 
ple, motive,  purpose,  from  which  it  springs ;  that  lov« 
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to  God,  not  outward  worship,  and  love  to  man,  not 
outward  deeds,  are  the  very  essence,  soul,  centre,  of 
the  Christian  law.  Turn  hb  attention  to  the  sinp^lar 
force  and  boldness  of  language,  in  which  Jesus  calls  to 
nse  above  the  body  and  the  world,  above  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show,  above 
every  outward  good.  In  speaking  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  Christianity,  do  not  speak  as  if  goodness 
were  to  be  sotight  and  sin  shunned  for  their  outward 
consequences;  but  express  your  deep  conviction,  that 
goodness  is  its  own  reward,  worth  infinitely  more  than 
all  outward  recompense,  and  that  sm  is  its  own  curse, 
and  more  to  be  dreaded  on  its  own  account,  than  a 
burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, .do  not  spend  all  your  strength  in  talking  of  what 
he  has  made  around  you  ;  do  not  point  the  young  to  his 
outward  works  as  his  chief  manifestations.  Lead  them 
to  think  of  him  as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intfanately  present  with 
their  souls  than  with  the  sun,  and  teach  them  to  account 
as  his  best  gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but  the  silent 
influences  of  his  spirit,  his  communications  of  light  to 
their  minds,  of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feelings,* 
and  of  force  to  their  resolution  of  well-doing.  Let  the 
spirituality  of  Christianity  shine  forth  in  all  your  teach- 
ings. Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus  was  to 
outward  things,  how  he  looked  down  on  wealth  and 
show  as  below  his  notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for 
outward  distinctions,  bow  the  beggar  by  the  road-side 
received  from  him  marks  of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate 
on  his  judgmentrseat  or  Herod  on  his  throne,  how  he 
boked  only  at  the  human  spirit  and  sought  nothii^  but 
IS  recovery  and  life. 
VOL.  IV.'  22 
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I  hmm  spoken  of  the  SpiiituaKi^  of  ChriiliiDiijr 
The  noKt  great  feaHire  of  the  reUgion  to  be  ooasientijf 
aet  before  the  ch2d,  is  its  XMsioterestedoesSb  The  ee» 
lence  of  Christianitj  is  generotie  aflbctiott.  NoihiQg  so 
distingaBsheft  it  a»  geoerositj.  Dismteresaed  Wo  not 
only  breaka  out  in  sepafsan  teaobings  of  Christ;,  it 
spreads  like  the  broad  light  of  heayea  ever  tfao  whok  re* 
K^oB.  Every  precept  i&  but  an  aspect^  an  expiessioD 
of  generous  love»  This  prorapliad  every  wordy  guided 
every  step^  of  Jeans.  It  waa  the  life  ef  hia  oiioiatfy  ^ 
it  warned  his  heart  in  death ;  k  flowe^  out  with  Ua 
heart's  blood.  The  pupil  ahouU  be  constandy  led  Id 
tee  and  feel  this  dsiriae  spirit  pervading  the  reUgion. 
The  Gospels  should  be  used  lo  inapare  him  with  rever- 
eoce  for  geacrons  selC*saerifice  Mid  with  averaion  to 
every  thing  narrow  and  aqean.  Let  him  learn  that  he  is. 
not  to  live  for  himeelf ;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given 
10  God  and  to  hisi  fettow-creianrea  ;  that  he  is  to  do  the 
will  at  God,  net  m  a  mevcenaiy  spirit^  but  from  giati«t 
tnde,  filial  love,  and  firom  sinoera  delight  m  goodness  ; 
Aat  he  is  to  prepare  hieisdf  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his 
race.  The  crosa,  that  emblem  of  self<»8aorifiee,  that 
"highest  form  of  an  tttt^survendering  love,  is  to  be  aet  be- 
fore him  as  the  standard  of  his  reUgbn^  the  banner  under 
which  he  is  to  live,  and,  if  God  so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of  Chrbtianity,  and 
Aal  is  the  vastaess,  dbe  Infinity  of  its  Prospeots.  This 
was  revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  that  he 
said,  we  see  his  mind  possessed  with  the  thcwight  of  be- 
ing ordained  to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That  teacher 
knows  little  of  Christ,  win.  does  not  see  him  fitted  with 
te  consciousness  of  being  the  author  of  an  everlasting 
salvation  and  happiness  to  the  human  race.     **  I  ana  the 
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remirriotioa  and  die  life.  He  that  beltenrelb  oa  me  sbiH 
oever  see  dettb."  8uob  was  hia  knguage^  and  such 
never  feU  before  from  humaa  lipe.  When  I  eodeavour 
to  bring  lo  mj  mind  the  vast  hoper  which  faspired  bim 
as  he  prooauneed  these  words,  and  hia  joy  at  the  antici- 
pation of  the  immortal  frmts  which  hia  fife  and  deadi 
were  te  yield  to  our  race,  I  feel  how  Uttle  bis  oharaoter 
ia  yet  understood  by  those  who  thiric  of  Jesus  as  a  man 
of  sorrow,  borne  down  hnbitnallr  by  a  Iced  of  grief« 
Consiantly  lead  your  popila  to  observe,  bow  renl,  deep, 
and  viNrid.  was  die  impressioa  oni  Ae  mind  of  Jesus,  of 
d)at  futuse,  everlasting  lifa,  wfaieh  be  came  to  bestow. 
Speak  to  them  of  the  bappbesswilb  wbiob  he  looked 
CD.  all  human  virtue,  as  being  a  germ  whkb  was  to  unfold 
for  ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  wbkh  was  to  spring 
up  inta  knmortaltty,  a  love  whieb  was  to  expand  through 
all  i^es  and  to  embrace  the  uaiverse*  It  k  through  the 
mind  ef  Chibt,  living,  as  it  <fid|  ift  a  higher  world,  ihat 
Uiey  can  best  comprehend  the  reality  and  vastness  of  the 
prospects  ctf  the  human  soul. 

Such  are  the  three  great  batnrea  of  the  veligion  which 
the  teacher  should  bring  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  In  these,  as  in  all  my  prececKng  remarks, . 
you  pesceive  die  importance' wUbb  I  attach  to  the  char-* 
acter  of  Chri^  as  the  great  means  of  giving  spiritual 
l%bt  and  life  to  tbe  muid.  The  Gospeb,  in  which  he  is 
pinced  before  ua  so  vividly,  are  in  tnrih  tbe  chief  reposi- 
tories of  divine  wisdom.  The  greatest  fMroduetions  of 
buoiaB  geniufl  have  little  quickening 'power  in  compari- 
son with  these  sknple  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gos* 
pek,  I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who  speaks  as 
(oan  n^ver  spake  ;  whose  voice  is  not  of  the  earth ;  who 
•peabl  eritb  a  tone  o£  reality  and  andiorhy  ahognther  bis 
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own  9  who  speaks  of«-43od  as  conscious  of  bis  imnodt^ 
ate  presence,  as  enjoying  with  him  the  intimacy  of  an 
only  Son  ;  and  who  speaks  of  heaven,  as  most  ferofliar 
with  the  hi^ier  states  of  being.  Great  truths  come  from 
Jesus  with  a  simplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply 
they  pervaded  and  possessed  his  mind.  No  books  as- 
tonish me  like  the  Gospels.  Jesus,  the  hero  of  ibe  sto* 
ry,  is  a  more  extraordinary  being  than  imagination  has 
feigned,  and  yet  his  character  has  an  impress  of  nature, 
consistency,  truth,  never  surpassed.  -You  have  all  seen 
portraits,  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt  to  be  like- 
nesses, so  living  were  they,  so  natural,  so  true.  Such 
is  ihe  impression  made' on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I 
believe  that  you  or  I  could  lift  mountains  or  create  a 
world  as  easily  as  fanaticism  or  imposture  could  have 
created  such  a  character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  read  the  Gospels  for  years,  and  seldom 
read  them  now  without  gaining  some  new  or  more  strik- 
ing view  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer  whom  they 
portray.  Of  all  books,  they  deserve  most  the  study  of 
youth  and  age.  Happy  the  Sunday-school  in  which 
their  spirit  is  revealed  ! 

.  But  I  have  not  yet  said  every  thing  in  favor  of  them 
as  the  great  sources  of  instruction.  I  have  said,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  Gospels. 
This  is  their  great,  but  not  their  only  use.  Much  mci- 
dental  instruction  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are 
two'  great  subjects  on  which  it'  is  very  desirable  to  give 
to  the  young  the  fight  they  can  receive,  human  nature 
and  human  life ;  and  on  these  points  the  Gospels  furnish 
occasions  of  much  useful  teaching.  They  give  us  not 
only  the  life  and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings  and  of  humap 
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iflhirs.  Peter,  the  ardent,  the  confident,  the  fiedse,  the 
penitent  Peter ;  the  affectionate  John  ;  the  treacherous 
Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold  ;  Mary,  the  mother, 
at  the  cross  ;  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  tomb ;  the  woman, 
who  had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
wiping  them' with  the  hair  of  her  head  ; —  what  revela- 
tions of  the  human  soul  are  these  I  What  depths  of  our 
nature  do  they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  great  masters  of  painting  have  drawn  their  chief  sub- 
jects from  the  JNew  Testament ;  so  full  is  this  volume 
of  the  most  powerful  and  touching  exhibitions  of  human 
character.  And  how  much  instruction  does  this  book 
convey  in  regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  soul  I 
1  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  picture  of  human  expe- 
rience than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke; — '^When 
Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead 
roan  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow  ;  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with 
her."  The  Gospels  show  us  fellow  beings  in  all  varie- 
ties of  condition)  the  blind  roan,  the  leper,  the  rich 
young  ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give  practical 
views  of  life,  which  cannot  be  too  early  impressed. 
They  show  us,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  bis  Apostles, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  ranks, 
and  that  goodness,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent, 
exposes  itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so  that  we  must 
make  up  our  minds,  if  we  would  be  fiuthful,  to  encoun- 
ter shame  and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all  the 
variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs,  may  be  extracted 
from  these  wiitings.  The  Gospeb,  then,  are  to  be  the 
great  study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remurks  on  what  is  to  be  taught 
32* 
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h»  tii»  Sunday-school,  widiout  repeatiog  whte  I  have  wM 
€f  tbe  chief  danger  of  thb  institiitioo.  I  refer  te*  die 
dangler  of  mechanical  teaching,  by  wUch  the  yoanf 
mind  becomes  worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths* 
The  Oospeb,  life-giving  as  they  are,  nay  be  rendered 
whoify  inoperative  by  tbo  want  of  Kfe  m  tb»  instmetDr. 
80  great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  meebameal  teaching,  that 
I  am.  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  question  the  utihty  of 
Sunday-schools.  We,  Proieslania,  in  onr  zeal  for  the 
Btbie,  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  very  commonnesa  of 
the  book  tends  to  imp»r  its  power,  that  fiimiliarity 
breeds  indifference,  and  that  no  book,  therefore,  requires 
such  a  living  power  in  ^e  teacher.  He  must  beware, 
lest  be  make  the  Oospds  trite  by  too  frequent  repetition. 
It  will  often  be  best  for  him  to  assist  his  pupils  in  ex* 
traeling  tbe  great  principle  of  troth  bvoived  in  a  pre- 
cept, parable,  or  action  of  Jesus,  and  to  make  tbis  the 
subject  of  conversation,  without  fiirther  reference  So  tbe 
text  by  which  it  was  sn^ested.  If  be  can  lead  them 
by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  principle  in  their  own  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  in  their  own  moral  jodg- 
ments  and  feelings,  and  to  discover  how  it  should  be 
applied  to  their  characters  and  Inrought  out  in  their 
common  lives,  be  will  not  only  convey  the  most  im- 
portant instruction,  but  will  give  new  vividness  and 
interest  to  the  Scriptures  and  a  deeper  conviction  of 
their  troth,  by  showing  how  congenial  they  are  with 
human  nature,  and  how  intimately  connected  with  human 
^ffiiirs  and  with  real  life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as  an- 
other means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from  degrada- 
tion by  too  frequent  handling,  that  extracts  from  Uogra- 
phr,  history,  natural  science,  fitted  to  make  rdi^oua 
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wpresmoDS,  sboidd  be  ocotsionally  iiitroclue«d  iota  the 
fiundiLjr-echooI.  Such  seems  to  ne  the  kislructioa 
whicb  the  end*  of  this  iastituiioD  require. 

iy»  We  htLve  now  seen  what  h  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  question  now  comes,  How  shafi 
it  be  taugbt  ?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not  the  least 
impcNrtant.  On  the  laoiiBer  of  teachii^,  how  much  de- 
pends !  I  fear  it  is-  not  svrficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instmetors.  They  meet  generally,  and  ought 
regularly  to  meet,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks. 
But  their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  what  they  are 
to  teacb,  rather  than  h^w  to  teach  it ;  but  the  last  re- 
quires equal  attention  with  the  first,  I  had  almost  said 
more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we  sometbnes  see  that 
an  instructor,  profoundly  acquainted  with  bis  subject, 
b  less  successful  in  teaching  than  another  of  compara* 
tively  superficial  acquisitions  ;  he  knows  much,  but  does 
not  know  the  way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.  The 
same  truth,  which  attracts  and  impresses  from  one  man's 
Hps,  repels  from  another.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  lesson  ;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
Crom  it  the  particular  topics  which  are  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  comprehension,  and  still  more  necessary  to  in- 
quire, under  what  Ugbts  or  aspects  they  may  be  brought 
to  his  view,  so  as  to  arrest  attention  and  reach  the  hear*^ 
A.  principal  end  in  the  meeting  of  teachers  should  be 
to  learn  the  art  of  teaching,  the  way  of  approach  to  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  wiH  of  course  be,  to  fix 
the.  attention  of  th^  pupil.     It  is  in  vaia  that  you  bavo 
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Us  body  in  die  scbool-room,  if  bis  mind  is  wandering 
beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasten  itself  on  tbe  topic  of 
discourse.  In  common  schools  attention  is  fixed  by  a 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  witb  the  spirit  of  Sunday- 
schools.  Of  course  tbe  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it 
by  a  moral  influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  'first  means  of  establishing  an  influence  over 
the  young,  I  would  say,  you  must  love  them.  Nothing 
attracts  like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be  shrewd  phys- 
iognomists, and  read  as  by  instinct  our  feelings  in  our 
countenances  ;  they  know  and  are  drawn  to  their  friends. 
I  recently  asked,  how  a  singularly  successful  teacher  in 
religion  obtained  his  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
young.  The  reply  was,  that  his  whole  intercourse  ex- 
pressed afifection.     His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that,  to  awaken  in  the  young 
an  interest  in  what  you -teach,  you  roust  take  an  inter- 
est in  it  yourselves.  You  must  not  only  understand, 
but  feel,  the  truth.  Your  manner  must  have  the  natural 
animation,  which  always  accompanies  a  work  into  which 
our  hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  qualifi- 
cations of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  is  religious  sensi- 
bility. Old  and  young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  earn- 
estness of  manner.  Almost  any  subject  may  be  made 
interesting,  if  the  teacher  will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  your  teaching  be  in- 
telligible. Children  will  not  listen  to  words  which  ex- 
cite no  ideas,  or  only  vague  and  misty  conceptions. 
Speak  to  them  in  the  familiar,  simple  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  if  the  lesson  have  diflicult  terms,  de- 
fine them.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness.  Choose 
topics  of  conversation  to  which  their  minds  are  equal, 
and  pass  from  one  to  another  by  steps  which  the  yogng 
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can  CdUow.  Be  clear,  and  yon  will  do  much  towardi 
being  interesting  teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is.  Teach  much  by  questions. 
These  stimulate,  stir  up  the  young  mind,  and  make  it 
its  own  teacher.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of  Jnquiry, 
the  habit  of  thought. '  Questions,  skilfully  proposed, 
turn  the  child  to  his  own  consciousness  and  experience, 
and  will  often  draw  out  from  his  own  soul  the  truth 
which  you  wish  to  impart ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well 
learned,  as  that  which  a  man  or  a  child  Reaches  himself. 

Again,  Teach  graphically  where  you  can.  That  is, 
when  you  are  discoursing  of  ai^y  narrative  of  Scripture, 
or  relating  an  incident  from  other  sources,  try  to  seize 
its  great  points  and  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  your 
pupils.  Cultivate  the  power  of  description.  A  story 
well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  important  particulars 
are  brought  out  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  6xes  atten- 
tion, but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest  into  the  soul. 

Another  rule  is,  Lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  is  most 
important  in  religion.  Do  not  conduct  .the  child  over 
the  Gospels  as  over  a  dead  level.  Seize  on  the  great 
points,  the  great  ideas.  Do  not  confound  the  essential 
and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness on  grand,  comprehensive,  life-giving  truths,  and 
on  disputable  articles  of  faith.  Immense  injury  is  done 
by  teaching  doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as  if  they 
were  the  weightiest  matters  of  Christianity  ;  for,  as  time 
rolls  over  the  child,  and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers 
that  one  and  another  dogma,  which  he  was  taught  to 
regard  as  fundamental,  b  uncertian  if  not  false,  and 
his  skepticism  is  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak  point 
over  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make  it  your  ain^ 
to  fix  in  your  pupils  the  grand  principles  in  which  the 
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/tBB&me  of  Christianily  eonslatt,  and  ffhtch  aU  dme  and 
experience  senre  to  confirm  ;  aod,  in  doing  diis,  you  will 
open  ibe  mind  to  ail  truth  as  &st  as  it  is^  presented  in 
the  course  of  Providence. 

Another  nile  iS|  Cany  a  cbeerfid  spirit  bto  mligious 
teaching.  Do  not  merely  speak  of  Christianity  as  the 
only  fountain  of  happinesis.  Let  your  tones  and  tvonb 
bear  witness  to  its  benignant,  cheering  influence.  Youth 
as  the  age  of  joy  and  hope,  and  nothing  repeb  it  more 
than  gloom.  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror.  Do  not 
make  God  a  painful  thought  by  speaking  of  bim  as  pres- 
ent only  to  see  and  punish  sin.  Speak  of  hb  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  beaming 
eyci  and  encourage  their  filial  approach  aad  prayers. 
On  this  part,  however,  you  must  beware  of  sacrificing 
truth  to  die  desire  of  winning  your  pupil.  Truth,  truth 
in  her  severest  as  weU  as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed 
before  the  youi^.  Do  not,  lo  attract  tliem  to  duty, 
represent  it  as  a  smooth  and  flowery  path.  Do  not  tell 
them  that  they  can  become  good,  excelleiit,  generous, 
holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Teach  them  that  the 
sacrifice  of  self-will,  of  private  interest,  and  pleasure, 
to  odiers'  rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  very  essence  of  pety 
and  goodness.  But  at  the  same  time  teach  them,  that 
there  is  a  pure,  eaim  joy,  an  inward  peace,  in  sunren- 
dering  eveiy  thing*  to  duty,  which  can  be  found  io  no 
selfish  suocess.  Help  them  to  sympadiise  with  the  toils, 
pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philanthropist,  the  martyr,  the 
patriot,  and  mspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  m  ad- 
hering to  truth  and  God. 

X  will  add  one  more  rule.    Speak  of  duty,  of  reHgion, 
as  something  real,  just  as  yoo  speak  of  the  interests  of 
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thb  life.  Dp  not  speak,  bb  if  you  were  repeadog  worcb 
received  from  Iraditioii,  bui  as  if  you  were  talking  of 
things  which  you  have  seen  apd  knawa.  Nothing  at* 
tracts  old  and  young  more  than  a  tone  of  reality,  the 
natural  tone  of  stroi^  convictioa.  Speak  to  them  of 
God  as  a  real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real  state,  of  duty 
as  a  real  obligation.  Let  them  see,  that  you  regard 
Christianity  as  intended  to  bear  on  real  and  comnaon  life, 
that  you  expect  every  principle  which  you  teach  to  be 
acted  out,  to  be  made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every 
day.  Show  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  famil- 
iar scenes  and  pursuits  of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them 
as  the  Great  Reality.  So  teach,  and  you  will  not  teach 
in  vain* 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  prbciples  on  which 
Sunday-schools  should  rest,  and  by  which  they  should 
be  guided.  If  they  shall,  in  any  degree,  conform  to 
these  principles,  and  I  trust  they  will,  you  cannot,  my 
friends,  cherish  them  with  loo  much  care.  Their  pur- 
pose cannot  be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their  ead  is, 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  this 
is  the  most  pressing  concern  of  pur  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was  never,  perhaps, 
so  important  as  now,  and  joever  could  its  neglect  induce 
such  fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a  season  of 
great  peril  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  developement  of  human  power,  activity, 
and  freedom.  The  progress  of  science  has  given  men 
a  new  control  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  multiplied  the  means  of  in^ 
dulgence,  and  in  an  equal  degree  multiplied  temptations 
to  worldhness,  cupidity,  and  crime.     Our  times  are  still 
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more  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  innovation 
Old  institutions  and  usages,  the  old  restraints  on  the 
young,  have  been  broken  down.  Men  of  all  conditions 
and  ages  think,  speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  un- 
known before.  Our  times  have  their  advantages.  But 
we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  our  true  position. 
This  increase  of  power  and  freedom,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  instance,  to  unsettle  moral 
principles,  to  give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a  want 
of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion,  an  extravagance  of 
desire,  a  bold,  rash,  reckless  spirit.  These  are  times 
of  great  moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are  removed 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
need  of  inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling  power  of 
a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was  ever  known  before. 
The  principles  of  the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  as« 
saults,  and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  peculiar  care. 
Temptations  throng  on  the  rising  generation  with  new 
violence,  and  the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be  pro- 
portionabiy  increased.  Society  never  needed  such  zeal- 
ous efibrts,  such  unslumbering  watchfulness,  for  its  safety, 
as  at  this  moment ;  and  without  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  good  men,  its  bright  prospects  may  be 
turned  into  gloom. 

Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  period  of  society. 
They  grow  naturally  from  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
in  consequence  of  which  more  are  qualified  to  teach 
than  in  former  times,  and  they  are  suited  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life. 
As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.  The  great  question 
for  parents  to  ask  is,  how  they  may  strengthen  their 
children  against  temptation,  how  they  can  implant  in 
them  principles  of  duty,  purposes  of  virtue,  which  will 
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withstand  all  sttorms,  and  which  will  grow  up  into  all  that 
is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and  holy  in  feeling  and  ac- 
tion. The  question,  how  your  children  may  prosper 
most  in  life  should  be  secondary.  Give  thera  force  of 
character,  and  you  give  them  more  than  a  fortune. 
Give  them  pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  give  them 
more  than  thrones.  Instil  into  them  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  the  love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  more 
than  by  laying  worlds  at  their  feet.  Sunday-schools  are 
meant  to'aid  you  in  the  great  work  of  forming  your  chil- 
dren to  true  excellence.  I  say  they  are  meant  to  aid 
you,  not  to  relieve  you  from  the  work,  not  to  be  your 
substitutes,  not  to  diminish  domestic  watchfulness  and 
teaching,  but  to  concur  with  you,  to  give  you  fellow- 
laborers,  to  strengthen  your  influence  over  your  children. 
Then  give  these  schools  your  hearty  support,  without 
which  they  cannot  prosper.  Your  children  should  be 
your  first  care.  You  indeed  sustain  interesting  relations 
to  society,  but  your  great  relation  is  to  your  children ; 
and  in  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your  obligations  to  so- 
ciety by  any  service  so  effectual,  as  by  training  up  for  it 
enlightened  and  worthy  members  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schoolsv  the  Sunday-school  must  owe  its 
influence  to  its  teachers.  I  would,  therefore,  close  Uiis 
discourse  with  saying,  that  the  most  gifted  in  our  con- 
gregation cannot  find  a  worthier  field  of  labor  than  the 
Sunday-school.  The  noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act 
with  an  elevating  power  on  a  human  spirit.  The  great- 
est men  of  past  times  have  not  been  politicians  or  war- 
riors, who  have  influenced  the  outward  policy  or  gran- 
deur of  kingdoms ;  but  men,  who,  by  their  deep  wisdom 
and  generous  sentiments,  have  given  light  and  life  to  tlie 
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minds  and  hearU  of  their  own  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of 
truth  and  virtue  to  posterity.  Whoever,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  imparts  God's  truth  to  one  human  spirit,  par- 
takes their  glory.  He  labors  on  an  immortal  nature. 
He  is  laying  the  foundation  of  imperishable  excellence 
and  happiness.  His  work,  if  he  succeed,  will  outlive 
empires  and  the  stars. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  REV.  NOAH 
WORCESTER,  D.  O. 

BOITOV,  NOTBMBXB  18,  1837. 


JoHM  ziii.  34 :  **  A  Dew  oommandment  I  gire  unto  you.  That  ye 
love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  yon,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.'* 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to  create  the  world 
anew,  to  make  a  deep,  broad,  enduring  change  in  human 
beings.  He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul  mto  men,  to 
bring  them  throi:^  faith  into  a  connexion  and  sympathy 
with  himself,  by  which  they  would  receive  his  divine 
virtue,  as  the  branches  receive  quickenipg  mfluences 
from  tlie  vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs  from 
the  head  to  which  they  are  vitally  bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ  to  re< 
deem  men  from  the  slavery  of  selfishness,  to  raise  then! 
to  a  divine,  disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended  that 
bis  followers  should  be  known,  that-his  religion  should 
be  broadly  divided  from  all  former  institutions.  He 
meant  that  this  should  be  worn  ad*  a  frondet  on  the  brow, 
should  beam  as  a  light  from  the  countenance,  should 
shed  a  girace  over  the  manners,  should  give  tones  of 
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sympathy  to  the  voice,  and  especially  should  give  eoei^ 
to  the  will,  energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good. 
Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distbctions  of  Christianity, 
incomparably  grander  than  all  the  mysteries  which  have 
borne  its  name.  Our  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  tlie  laboriousness  with  which  we  have 
dived  into  the  depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by  our 
comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent,  energy,  and  glory 
of  that  disinterested  principle,  which  Christ  enjoined 
as  our  likeness  to  God,  and  as  the  perfection  of  human 
nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity  is  to  be  learned 
from  Christ  himself,  and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned 
on  the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in  prophets,  sages, 
and  legislators.  But  its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem. 
AH  the  preceding  history  of  tlie  world  gives  but  broken 
hints  of  the  love  which  shone  forth  from  Christ.  Nor 
can  this  be  learned  from  bis  precepts  alone.  We  must 
go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his  cross.  His  cross  was 
the  throne  of  his  love.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  tri- 
umphed. On  the  countenance  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
tiit^re  was  one  expression  stronger  than  of  dying  agony, 
—  the  exprei^ion  of  calm,  meek,  unconquered,  bound- 
less love.  I  repeat  it,  the  cross  alone  can  teach  vis  the 
energy  and  grandeuf  of  the  love  which  Christ  came  to 
impart.  There  we  see  its  iUimitableness  ;  for  he  died 
for  the  whole  world.  There  we  learn  its  inexhaustible 
placability  ;  for  he  died  for  the  very  enemies  whose 
hands  were  reeking  with  his  blood.  There  we  learn  its 
self-immolating  strength  ;  for  he  resigned  every  good 
of  life,  and  endured  intensest  pains  in  the  cause  of  our 
race.  There  we  learn  its  spiritual  elevation  ;  for  he 
died  not  to  enrich  men  with  outward  and  worldly  goods« 
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but  to  breathe  new  life,  healthj  purity,  into  tlie  soul. 
There  we  learn  its  far-reaching  aim  ;  for  he  died  to  give 
immortality  of  happiness.  There  we  learn  its  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  ;  for  amidst  his  cares  for  the  world, 
his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and  love  for  his  hon- 
ored mother.  There,  in  a  word,  we  learn  its  Divinity  ; 
for  he  suffered  through  his  participation  of  tlie  spirit  and 
his  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  God,  through  unity  of 
heart  yid  will  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as  Christians,  that  we 
have  b  Jesus  Christ  a  revelation  of  perfect  love.  This 
great  idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as 
a  distinct  and  bright  reality.  To  understand  this  is  to 
understand  Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us  a  corre- 
sponding energy  of  disinterested  affection,  is  the  mission 
vrfiich  Christianity  has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  Christian  world  are  now  waking  up  as  from 
long  sleep,  and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  things  for 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  He  loved  individual  man. 
Before  his  time  the  most  admired  form  of  goodness  was 
patriotism.  Men  loved  their  country,  but  cared  nothing 
for  their  fellow-creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country, 
and  cared  little  for  the  individual  within  those  limits,  de- 
voting themselves  to  public  interests,  and  especially  to 
what  was  called  the  glory  of  the  State.  The  legislator, 
seeking  by  his  institutions  to  exalt  his  country  above  its 
rivals,  and  the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its  foes  and 
crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels,  were  the  great  names  of 
earlier  times.  Christ  loved  man,  not  masses  of  men  ; 
loved  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particular  country  and 
class.  The  human  being  was  dear  to  him  for  his  own 
sake,  not  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived,  not  for 
33» 
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the  hnguage  be  spoke,  not  for  his  rank  in  lire,  but  for  biir 
humanity,  for  bis  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image  of  God 
in  which  be  was  made.  Nothing  outward  in  human  con- 
dition engrossed  the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies 
of  Jesus.  He  looked  to  the  human  soul.  That  he 
loved.  That  divine  spark  he  desired  to  cherish,  no 
matter  where  it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed. 
He  loved  man  for  bis  own  sake,  and  all  men  without  ex- 
clusion or  exception.  -  His  ministry  was  not  conned  to 
a  church,  a  chosen  congregation.  On  the  Mount  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spake  to  the  promiscuous  multi- 
tude. From  the  bosom  of  the  lake  be  delivered  bis  par- 
ables to  the  throng  which  lined  its  shores.  His  church 
was  nature,  the  unconfined  air  and  earth  ;  and  his  trufiiSi 
like  the  blessed  influences  of  nature's  sunshine  and  rain, 
fell  on  each  and  all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the  street^ 
the  places  of  concourse,  and  welcomed  the  eager  crowds 
which  gathered  round  him  from  every  sphere  and  rank  of 
life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that  his  sympathy  was  con- 
fined. He  did  not  need  a  multitude  to  excite  him. 
The  humblest  individual  drew  bis  regards.  He  todc  the 
little  child  into  his  arms  and  blessed  it^  he  heard  the 
beggar  crying  to  him  by  the  wajrside  where  he  sat  for 
alms  ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  death,  he  administered  con- 
solation to  a  malefactor  expiring  at  his  side^  In  this 
shone  forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as  love  of  Jesus, 
that  he  understood  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  So 
Crul)  did  he  comprehend  it,  thai,  as  I  think,  he  would  faat^ 
counted  himself  repaid  for  aU  his  teacbii^gs  and  mighty 
works,  for  all  his  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  bitter  death, 
by  the  redemption  of  a  single  soul.  His  love  to  every 
human  being  surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child. 
Jesus  was  great  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing  greater  tfani 
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in  hifl  comprehension  of  the  worth  c^  a  human  spirit 
Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed  of  it .  The  macv  hai^ 
been  sacrificed  to  the  few.  The  ma5s  c^  raen  bad  beet 
trodden  under  foot.  History  had  been  but  a  record  of 
struggles  and  institutions  which  breathed  nothing  so 
strongly  as  contempt  of  the  human  race. 

Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He  brought  witl 
him  a  new  era,  the  era  of  philanthropy ;  and  from  hit 
time  a  new  spirit  has  moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of 
society,  and  will  move  until  it  has  brought  order  and 
beauty  out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The  men  whom 
he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured  most  largely 
his  own  spirit,  were  signs,  proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom 
had  come.  They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work  at 
that  time  without  precedent,  wholly  original,  such  as  had 
not  entered  human  thought.  They  left  home,  posses- 
mons,  country ;  went  abroad  into  strange  lands  ;  and  not 
only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  down,  to  spread  the 
truth  which  they  had  received  iirom  their  Lord,  to  make 
the  true  Ood,  even  the  Father,  known  to  his  blinded 
'children,  to  make  the  Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  t< 
make  life  and  immortality  known  to  the  dying,  to  ^ve  a 
new  impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course. 
The  thought  peiiiaps  never  comes  to  us,  dult  they  entered 
on  a  sphere  of  action  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ; 
that  not  a  track  had  previously  marked  their  patii ;  that 
the  great  conception  which  inspired  them,  of  converting 
a  world,  had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  intellect ; 
that  the  spuitual  love  for  every  human  being,  which  car- 
ried them  over  oceaiis  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg-. 
mgs  and  fastings,  and  imprisonments  and  death,  was  c 
new  light  from  heaven  breakitig  out  on  eattb,  a  n^W  rev- 
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elation  of  the  diviDit/  in  human  nature.  Then  it  vta$, 
that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man  with  a  godlike  love. 
Then  a  new  voice  was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of 
prayer  for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a  world. 
It  was  most  strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea, 
the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  under  heaven,  which 
bated  and  scorned  all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their 
touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth  men  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  assurances  of  God's 
infinite  love,  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  nation  and 
rank,  to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the  work  of 
diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Thus  mightily  did 
the  character  qf  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  lived.  Since  tliat  time  the  civilized  world 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  ages 
of  darkness  have  passed.  But  some  rays  of  this  divine 
light  break  on  us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was  never  wholly 
spent.  The  rude  sculpture  of  the  dark  ages  represented 
Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross  ;  and  however  this  image 
was  abused  to  purposes  of  superstition,  it  still  spoke  to 
men  of  a  philanthropy  stronger  than  death,  which  felt 
and  suffered  for  every  human  being ;  and  a  softening, 
humanizing  virtue  went  from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian 
could  not  whoUy  resist.  In  our  own  times,  the  character 
of  Jesus  is  exerting  more  conspicuously  its  true  and  glo- 
rious  power.  We  have  indeed  little  cause  for  boasting. 
The  great  features  of  society  are  sull  hard  and  selfish. 
The  worth  of  a  human  being  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from 
an  immense  majority,  and  the  most  enlightened  among 
us  have  not  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth* 
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Blill  tbere  is  at  ibis  momeot  an  interest  in  human  nature, 
a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  a  sensibilily  to  the 
abuses  and  evils  which  deform^  society,  a  faith  in  man's 
capacity  of  progress,  a  desire  of  human  progress,  a  de- 
sire to  carry  to  eircry  human  being,  the  means  of  rising 
to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue,  such  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  before.  Amidst  the  mercenariness 
which  would  degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambition 
which  would  tread  them  down  in  its  march  towafd  pow- 
er, there  is  stiH  a  respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognitioB 
of  Us  rights,  a  thirst  for  bis  elevadbn,  which  is  the  surest 
proof  of  a  higher  comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human  affiurs. 
Humanity  and  ju^ice  are  crying  out  in  more  and  more 
piercing  tones  for  the- suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the  long-neglected 
seaman,  the  benighted  heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  new  institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are  not  die-  most 
unambiguous  proofs  of  progress.  We  see  in  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  society,  in  the  general  feelings  of 
individuals,  traces  of  a  more  generous  recognition  of 
what  man  owes  to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distinc- 
tion is  somewhat  dimmed.  The  prejudices  of  easte  and 
rank  are  abated.  A  man  Is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than 
bis  wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  understood 
that  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  that,  in 
truth,  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  martyrdom 
in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  mind,  at  the 
present  moment,  by  an  event  in  this  vicinity,  which  has 
drawn  little  attention,  but  which  I  could  not,  widiout* 
self-reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  Within  a  few 
days,  a  great  and  good  man,  a  singdar  example  of  tlie 
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philanthropy  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  breathe  into 
the  world,  has  been  taken  away ;  and  as  it  was  my  hap- 
piness to  know  him  more  intimately  than  most  among 
us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to  bear  a  testimony  to  his 
rare  goodness,  and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  mani* 
Testation  of  what  Christianity  can  accomplish  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who 
has  been  justly  called  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who  finish- 
ed his  course  at  Brighton  during  the  last  week.  His 
great  age,  for  he  was  almost  eighty,  and  the  long  and  en- 
tire seclusion  to  which  debility  had  compelled  him,  have 
probably  made  his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who  hear 
me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the  present  age,  for  emi- 
nent men  to  be  forgotten  during  their  lives ^  if  their  lives 
are  much  prolonged.  Society  is  now  a  quick-shifting 
pageant.  New  actors  hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  stage. 
The  former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly  impaired. 
The  authority  which  gathered  round  die  aged  has  declin- 
ed. The  young  seize  impatiendy  the  prises  of  life. 
The  hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish  Present, 
swallows  up  men's  thoughts,  so  that  he  who  retires  from 
active  pursuits  is  as  little  known  to  tlie  rising  generatioii 
as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wonderful,  tlien,  that  Dr. 
Worcester  was  so  far  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  future  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  present ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  history  will  guaid 
more  and  more  sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have 
advanced  before  their  age,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
great  but  neglected  interests  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war,  or  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  made  him  eminently  a  public  man,  and 
constitute  his  chief  claim  to  public  consideration ;  and 
these  were  not  founded  on  accidental  circumstances  or 
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ibieigD  infiueoces,  but  wholly  on  the  strong  and  peculiar 
tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distinguished  above 
all  whom  I  have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  by  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  seized  on  tlie  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  manifestation  of  Perfect  Love;  by  the  honor  in 
which  he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving,  disinterested 
virtues  of  our  religion.  This  distinguishing  trait  of  his 
mind  was  embodied  and  brought  out  in  his  whole  life 
and  conduct.  He  especially  expressed  it  in  his  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  Universal  Peace  on  the  earth. 
He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man  within  my  acquaintance 
has  been,  with  the  monstrous  incongruity  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  com* 
munities ;  between  Christ's  teaching  of  peace,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  and  the  wars  which  divide  and  desolate  the 
church  and  the  world.  Every  man  has  particular  im- 
pressions which  rule  over  and  give  a  hue  to  his  mmd. 
Every  man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than  others. 
The  excellent  individual  of  whom  I  speak  was  shocked, 
beart-smitteo,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  seeing  that  man 
hates  roan,  tliat  man  destroys  his  brother,  that  man  has 
drenched  the  earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that  man, 
in  bis  insanity,  has  crowned  the  murderer  of  his  race 
with  tlie  highest  honors ;  and,  still  worse,  that  Chris- 
tian hates  Christian,  that  church  wars  against  church, 
that  differences  of  forms  and  opinions  array  against  each 
other  those  whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in  closest 
brotherhood,  and  that  Christian  zeal  is  spent  in  building 
up  sects,  rather  than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  enlarging  and  binding  togedier  the  universal  church. 
The  great  evil  on  which  his  mind  and  heart  fixed,  was 
War«  Discord,  Intolerance,  the  substitution  of  force  for 
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Reason  aod  Lov.e-  To  spread  peace  on  earth  becMse 
tlie  object  of  his  life.  Under  thi^  impuls^e  he  gave  birth 
ajid  impulse  to  Peace  Societies.  This  new  movement 
is  to  be  traced  to  him  above  ali  other  men ;  and  his 
name,  I  doubt  not^  will  be  handed  down  to  future  time 
with  increas^lg  veneication  as  the  ^'  Friend  of  Peace," 
as  haying  given  new  forcei  to  the  principles  wUch  are 
gradually,  to  aba,te  tl;^  hgrrgrs,  and  ultimately  extingubh 
the  spirit  of  ^a][. 

The  history  o(  the.  good  Qian,  as  far  as  I  have  learned 
it,  is  singularly  mstcuctive  and  encouraging.  He  was 
self-taught,  self-formed.  He  was  born  in  narrow  cir* 
cumstances,  and,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  a  labo- 
rious faru^er.,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, but  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  a 
more  pi;osperous  family.  An  early  marriage  brought 
on  him  the  cares  of  a  growing  family.  Still  he  found, 
or  rather  made,  time  for  sufficient  improvements  to  in* 
troduce  him  into  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  was  first  setded  in  a  parish  top  poor  to  give  him 
even  a  scanty  support ;  apd  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
farm,  on  which  he  toiled  by  day,  whilst  in  the  evening 
be  w,Rs  often  obliged  to  use  a  mechanical  art  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  He  made  their  shoes  ;  an  occu- 
patipn.  of  which  Coleridge  has  somewhere  remarked, 
that  it  has.  been  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent men  than  any  other,  trade*  By  the  side  of  his 
work-bench  he  kept  ink  and  paper,  that  be  might  write 
down  the  interesting  thoughts,  which  he  traced  out,' 
or  which  rushed  on  him  amidst  his  humble  labors.  I 
take  pleasure  in  stating  this  part  of  his  history.  The 
prejudice  against  manual  labor,  as  inconsistent  with  per- 
sonal dignity,  is  one  of  the  mpst  irrational  and  perm** 
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eipu8«  especiaUy  in  a  free  country.  It  show^i  how  little 
.  we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  how 
deeply  we  are  tainted  with  the  narrow  maxinvs  of  the 
old  aristocracies  of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man  uniting 
great  intellectual  improvement  with  refinement  of  man- 
ncrsy  who  had  been  trained  under  unusual  severky  of 
toil.  This  country  has  lost  much  physical  and  moral 
strength,  and  its  prosperity  is  at  thb  moment  depressed, 
by  the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the  plough  for  less 
manly  pursuits,  which  are  thought  however  to  promise 
greater  dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters  to  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  in  this  he  gave  promise  of  the  direction 
which  the  efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume.  The 
great  object  of  these  letters  was,  not  to  settle  the  con- 
troversies about  baptism,  about  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it,  whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or  about 
the  proper  subjects  of  it,  whether  children  ojt  adults 
alone.  His  aim  was  to  show  that  these  were  inferior 
questions,  that  differences  about  these  ought  not  to  di- 
vide Christians,  that  the  ^^  close  communion,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Baptists,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  this  obstruction  to  C)iris- 
tian  unity  ought  to  be  removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought  him  into  no- 
tice, and  gave  him  an  important  place  in  our  theological 
history.  It  was  a  publication  on  the  Trinity  ;  and  what 
is  worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded  the  animated  contro- 
versy on  that  point,  which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this 
city  and  commonwealth.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Worcester 
was  turned  to  this  topk^  not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by 
its  own  workings.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist.     His.  first  doubts 
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as  to  the  Trinity  arose  from  the  confusion,  the  perplex* 
ity,  into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  this  doctrine  in  ' 
his  acts  of  devotion.  To  worship  three  persons  as  on« 
and  the  same  God,  as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed 
to  him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  accordingly  re- 
solved to  read  and  examine  the  Scriptures  from  beghi* 
ning  to  end,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  God,  and  the  true  rank  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  views  at  which  he  arrived  were  so  differ- 
ent from  what  prevailed  around  him,  and  some  of  them 
so  peculiar,  that  he  communicated  them  to  the  public 
under  the  rather  quaint  title  of  '^  Bible  News  relating  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  His  great  aim 
was  to  prove,  that  the  Supreme  God  was  one  person, 
even  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Su- 
preme God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict  and  peculiar  sense. 
This  idea  of  ^^  the  peculiar  and  natural  sonship  ^'  of 
Christ,  by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  derived  from 
the  very  substance  of  the  Father,  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his  deep  sense  of  fal- 
libility. But,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spir- 
itual a  man,  it  faded  more  and  more  from  his  mind,  in 
proportion  as  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  assimi- 
lated to,  the  true  glory  of  liis  Master.  In  one  of  bis 
unpublished  manuscripts,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
change  of  views  in  this  particular,  and,  without  disclaim- 
ing expressly  the  doctrine  which  had  formerly  seemed 
so  precious,  he  informs  us  that  it  had  lost  its  importance 
in  his  sight.  The  moral,  spiritual  dignity  of  Christ, 
had  risen  on  his  mind  in  such  splendor,  as  to  dim  his 
old  idea  of  ^^  natural  sonship."  In  one  place  he  at 
firms,  *^I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  [in  the  Scrip* 
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lures]  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  loved,  honored) 
or  praised,  on  any  other  ground  than  his  Moral  digpitjr." 
This  nx>ral  greatness  be  declares  to  be  the  highest  with 
wl^cb  Jesus  was  clothed,  and  expresses  his  convictioni 
^^  that  the  controversies  of  Christians  about  his  natural 
dignity,  bad  tended  very  little  to  tlie  honor  of  their 
Master,  or  to  their  own  advantage."  The  manuscript 
to  which  I  refar,  was  written  after  his  seventieth  year, 
and  is  very  illustrative  of  bis  character.  It  shows  that 
hts  (ove  of  troth  was  stronger 'than  the  tenacity  with 
which  age  commonly  clings  to  old  ideas.  It  shows  him 
superior  to  the  theory,  which  more  than  any  other  he 
had  considered  his  own,  and  which  had  been  the  fruit 
of  very  laborious  study.  It  shows  how  stronglj^  he  felt 
that  progress  was  the  law  and  end  of  his  being,  and  bow 
he  continued  to  make  progress  to  the  last  hour.  The 
work  called  ^'  Bible  I^ews,"  drew  mueb  attention,  and 
converted  not  a  few  to  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  unity 
of  God.  Its  calm,  benignant  spirit  bad  no  small  in* 
fluence  m  disarming  prejudice  and  unkindness.  He 
found,  however,  that  his  defection  from  his  original  fiuth 
had  exposed  bim  to  much  suspicion  and  reproach ;  and 
be  became  at  length  so  painfully  impressed  with  the  in- 
tolerance which  his  work  had  excited,  that  he  published 
another  shorter  work,  called  ^^  Letters  to  Trinitarians," 
a  work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  intended 
to  teach,  that  diversities  of  opinion,  on  subjects  the 
most  mysterious  and  perplexing,  ought  not  to  sever 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  divide  the 
church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter  from  the  common 
faith  the  charge  of  heresy,  to  array  the  disciples  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Peace  in  hostile  bands.  These  works  ob- 
Kilned  sudi  &vor,  that  he  was  solicited  to  leave  the  ob* 
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soure  umn  in  whaeb  he  ministered,  ind  ta  uke  cbargev 
b  ibis  place,  of  a  periodical  called  at  first  the  Chrieiiao 
Disciple  and  now  better  koown  as  the  Ciwiscian  Ex- 
aminer. At  that  time  (about  twenty-fire  years  ago)  If 
first  saw  bim.  Long  and  severe  toil,  and  a  nsost  pain- 
ful disease^  bad  left  tfaeir  traces  on  his  once  athlede 
fiwue ;  but  his  countenance  beamed!  with-  a  benigntejr 
which  at  once  latracted  confidence  and  aflection.  For 
several  years  he  considted  me  hafaitiiaHy'  m  the  conduct 
of  the  work  which  be  edited.  I  recollect  with  admira- 
tion the  gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
with  which  he  endured  freedoms,  corrections,  recreneh- 
ments,  sOme  of  which  I  feel  now  to  faanre  been  unwar^ 
ranted,  and  which  no  other  man  woeld  so  kindly  havC' 
borne.  This  work  was  commenced  wery  much  for 
doctrinal  discussions,  but  his  spirit  could  not  brook  such 
limitations,  and  be-  used  its  pages  more  and  more  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  principles  of  pbilantbK>]^and>  peace. 
At  length  be  gave  these  principles  to  the  wodd,  in  a 
form  which  did  much  to  decide  bis  future  oareer.  He 
published  a  pamphlet,  called  ^'A  Solemn  Review  of 
the  Custom  of  War."  It  bore  no  name,  and  appealed 
without  recommendation,  but  it  immediately  sened  on 
attention.  It  was  read  by  multitudes  in  this  country, 
then  published  in  Englffiid,  and  transbted,  as  I  have 
beard,  into  several  languages  of  Europe.  Such  was 
the  impression  made  by  this  work,  that  a  new  associa- 
tion, called  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachnsetts,  was 
instituted,  in  this  place.  I  well  recollect  the  day  of  its 
formation  in  yonder  boose,  then  the  parsonage  of  this 
parish ;  and  if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on  earth, 
it  was  the  founder  of  tins  institution.  This  society  ga«te* 
birth  to  all  the  kindred  ones  in  thb  coontxyy  and  1114 
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idflueDce  wa»  felt  abroad.  Dr.  Worcester  assumed  the 
charge  of  its  periodical,  and  devoted  himself  for  years 
to  this  cause,  with  uoabating  faith  and  seal ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  any  roan  who  ever  lived,  contribute 
ed  more  than  he  to  spread  just  sentiments  on  the  subject* 
of  war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal  peace.  He 
began  his  edbrts  in  the  darkest  day,  when  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  shaken  by  conflict,  and  threatened 
with  military  despotism.  He  lived  to  see  more  than 
twenQr  years  of  general  peace,  and  to  see  through  these 
years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties,  an  extension  of 
commercial  communications,  an.  establishment  of  new 
connexions  between  Christians  and  learned  men  through 
the  world,  and  a  growing  reciprocity  of  friendly  and 
beue6cent  influence  among  diflferent  States,  all  giving 
aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and  encouraging  hopes 
which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abdition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  roan  devoted 
himself,  is  no  longer  to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of 
fancy,  a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy.  War  rests 
on  opmion  ;  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  withdrawing 
its  support.  War  rests  on  contempt  of  human  nature  ; 
on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of  regarding  the  mass  of  hu« 
man  beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no  higher 
use  than  to  be  shot  at  and  murdered  for  the  glory  of  a 
chief,  for  the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a  throne, 
for  the  petty  interests  or  selflsh  rivalries  which  have  in- 
flamed States  to  conflict.  Let  the  worth  of  a  human 
being  be  fek  ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  be  elevated  ;  let 
it  be  understood  that  a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable 
rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to  secure  a  vast  happi« 
oess  ;  and  a  main  pillar  of  war  will  fall.  And  is  it  not 
pkMD  thai  these  views  are  taking  place  of  the  contempt 
84* 
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b  which  mio  has  so  IcMig  b0eD  held  ?  War  fitids  aiioUi* 
er  support  in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a  narrow 
patriotism.  Let  the  great  Christian  principle  of  hutnan 
brotherhood  be  comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit  of 
universal  love  gain  ground,  and  just  so  fast  the  custom  of 
war,  so  long  the  pride  of  men,  will  become  their  abhor* 
rence  and  execration.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  out- 
ward events  are  concurring  whh  (he  influences  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  promoting  peace ;  bow  an  exclusive  nationality 
is  yieldii^  to  growing  intercourse  ;  how  different  nations^ 
by  mutual  visits,  by  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  pro* 
ducts,  by  studying  one  another's  language  and  literature, 
by  union  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity ^ 
are  growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  one 
great  family.  Every  railroad,  connectiiig  distant  regions, 
may  be  regarded  as  accomplishing  a  ministry  of  peace. 
Every  year  which  passes  without  war,  by  interweaving 
more  various  ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge 
of  coming  years  of  peace.  The  prophetic  iaith  with 
which  Dr.  Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal  warj 
looked  forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which  was  smiled 
at  as  enthusiasm,  or  creduli^,  has  already  reeled  a 
sanction  beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  wonderfnl 
prepress  of  human  afiairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war.  Dr.  Worcester  adopted  opin* 
ions  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  extreme.  He  in- 
terpreted literally  the  precept,  Resist  not  evil ;  and  he 
believed  that  nations,  as  well  as  mdividvab,  would  find 
safety,  as  weU  as  ^^  fulffl  righteousness, ''  m  yieklittg  it 
Uteral  obedience.  One  of  the  naost  striking  traits  of  hh 
character,  was  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I 
might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He  believed,  thtft  the 
surest  way  to  sttbdne  a  fee  wis  to  beeone  hii  tnmi  $ 
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that  a  tme  beneyolence  was  a  sureEr  defence  than  swordff, 
or  artillery,  or  walk  of  adamant.  He  believed,  that  no 
mightier  man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  Wil« 
liam  Penn,  when  entering  the  wilderness  unanned,  and 
stretching  out  to  the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all 
earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
Tliere  was  something  grand  in  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  physical  force.  Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick 
resentments,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  miscalled 
honor,  seemed  to  him  weak,  low  instruments,  inviting, 
and  often  hastening,  the  ruin  which  they  are  used  to 
avert.  Many  will  think  him  in  error ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
a  grand  thought  which  led  him  astray.' 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  feh  as  if  he  had  discharged 
his  mitoion  as  a  preacher  of  peace,  and  resigned  his  of* 
6ce  as  Secretary  to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  strength  of  many  years.  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
tire to  unfruitful  repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had  increased, 
so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to  his  housed  but  be 
vetumed  with  zeal  to  the  studies  of  his  eariy  life,  and 
^produced  two  theological  works,  one  on  the  Atonement, 
the  other  on  Human  Depravit}',  or  the  moral  state  of  man 
by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  useful 
books  on  these  long-eghated  subjects.  These  writings, 
particularly  the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity  which 
they  merit,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  style,  which 
may  be  traced  to  his  defective  edocatioB,  and  which  nat« 
urally  increased  with  j^ears.  I  refer  to  his  diffuseness, 
to^  his  inabilky  to  condense  his  thoughts.  His  writings, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of  style.  Tbey  are 
simple  and  clear.  They  abound  to  a  remarkable  d^ree 
m  ingenious  illustyation,  and  they  have  often  the  efaarin 
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which  original  tbiiiking  always  gives  to  compositron.  Re 
■  was  truly  an  original  writer,  not  in  the  sense  of  making 
great  discoveries,  but  in  the  sense  of  writing  from  his 
own  mind,  and  not  from  books  or  tradition.  What  he 
wrote  had  perhaps  been  written  before  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  limited  reading,  it  was  new  to  himself,  and 
came  to  him  with  the  freshness  of  discovery.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind  as  if  they  had 
been  inspirations  ;  and  in  writing  his  last  book,  he  seems 
to  have  felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  light  had  been  im- 
parted from  above.  After  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  ceas- 
ed to  write  books,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its  activ- 
ity. He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a  distressing  disease,  that 
he  could  converse  but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  ;  yet 
he  entered  into  all  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  with 
an  interest  distinguished  from  the  fervor  of  youth  only 
by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  trust.  The  attempts  made 
in  some  of  our  cities,  to  propagate  atheistical  principles, 
gave  him  much  concern  ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  fresh 
iaquiries^into  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God,  hoping  to  turn  his  labors  to  the  account  of  his 
erring  fellow-creatures.  With  this  view,  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  nature  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  its  al- 
mighty Author*  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  which 
iUumined  his  countenance  a  short  time  ago,  as  he  told 
me  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  history  of  the  coral, 
the  insect  which  raises  islands  in  the  sea.  *^  How  won- 
derfully," he  exclaimed,  ^*is  Ood's  providence  revealed 
in  these  little  creatures!"  The ^ last  subject  to  which 
he  devoted  his  thoughts,  was  slavery.  His  mild  spirit 
could  never  reconcile  itself  to  the  methods  in  which 
this  evil  is  often  assailed  ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left  sev<»ral  essajrs  on  thb  as  on 
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the  preceding  subject,  which,  if  they  shall  be  found  unfit 
for  publication,  will  still  bear  witness  to  the  intense,  un- 
faltering interest  with  which  he  bound  himself  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  good 
man,  who  lived  and  died  the  lover  of  bis  kind,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  frierxls.  Two  views  of  him  particu- 
larly impressed^  me.  The  first,  was  the  unity,  the  har- 
mony of  his  character.  He  had  no  jarring  elements. 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and  melted  into  one 
strong,  serene  love.  His  mission  was  to  preach  peace, 
and  he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  c»r  by  separate 
ejQorts,  but  in  his  whole  life.  It  breathed  in  his  tones. 
It  beamed  from  his  ven^able  countenance.  He  carried 
it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be  found,  into  the  rel^ous 
controversies  which  raged  aroimd  him  with  great  vehe- 
mence, but  which  never  excited  him  to  a  word  of  anger 
or  intolerance.  All  my  impressions  of  him  are  harmo- 
nious. I  recollect  no  discord  in  his  beautiful  life.  And 
this  serenity  was  not  the  result  of  torpidness  or  tame- 
ness ;  for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with  what  he 
diought  error.  He  made  no  compromise  with  the 
world,  and  yet  he  loved  it  as  deeply  and  constantly 
as  if  it  had  responded  m  shouts  to  all  his  views  and 
feelings. 

The  next  great  impression  which  I  received  firom 
him,  was  thai  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  mind  to  its  own 
happiness,  or  of  its  mdependenoe  on  outward  things. 
He  was  for  years  debilitated,  and  often  a  great  sufferer ; 
and  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow,  compelling  hin? 
to  so  strict  an  economy,  that  he  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented, though  fakely,  as  wanting  the  common  comfortu 
of  life.     In  this  tried  and  narrow  condition,  he  was 
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amoag  the  moit  contented  of  men.  .He  apok»  of  hh 
old  age  aa  among  the  happiest  portions,  if  not  the  very 
happiest,  in  his  life*  In  conversation  his  religion  mani* 
fested  itself  in  gratitude  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  form.  When  I  have  visited  him  in  hia  last  years, 
and  looked  on  his  serene  countenance^  and  heard  his 
cheerful  voice,  and  seen  the  youthful  earnestness  with 
which  he  was  reading  a  variety  of  boohi,  and  studying 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  felt  how  httle  of 
tliis  outward  world  is  needed  to  our  happiness*  I  have 
felt  the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit,  which  could  create 
to  itself  such  joy  from  its  own  resources.  I  have  felt 
the  folly,  the  insanity  of  that  prevailing  worldliaess, 
whi<2h,  in  accumulating  outward  good,  neglects  the  im- 
perishable soul.  On  leaving  his  house  and  turning  my 
iace  toward  this  city,  I  have  said  to  myself,  how  much 
richer  is  this  poor  man  than  the  richest  who  dwell  yon* 
der !  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  own  dependence  om 
outward  good.  I  am  always  happy  to  express  my  obli* 
gations  to  the  benefactors  of  my  mind ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
Dr.  Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance  with  him 
gave  me  clearer  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  dignity  of  a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  has  gone  to  that 
world  of  which  he  carried  in  hb  own  breast  so  rich  an 
earnest  and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  Peace.  He  has  gone 
to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit  he  so  deepfy  comprehended 
and  so  freely  imbibed  ;  and  to  God,  whose  universal, 
all-suffering,  all-embracing  love  he  adored,  and  m  a  hum- 
ble measure  made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  he  is 
not  wholly  gone  ;  not  gone  in  heart,  for  I  am  sure  that  a 
better  world  has  heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  race ;  and  not  gone  in  influeBce,  for  hb 
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thoughts  remain  m  his  work8>  and  hb  mcmorj  is  laid  up 
as  a  sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A  spirit  so  beauti 
fill  ought  to  multiply  itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made 
known.  May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more  grateful, 
cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a  serener,  gentler,  nobler  love 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 


BND    OF   VOL.   IV. 
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